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PREFACE 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  Part 
of  which  is  here  presented,  had  its  inception  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a  revised  edition  of  the  '*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Languages,"  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  much  linguistic  material  had  been  accumulated 
by  filling  in  the  schedules  contained  in  Major  Powell's  Introduction, 
and  in  this  manner  many  vocabularies  had  been  collected,  while  the 
essential  features  of  the  morphology  of  American  languages  remained 
unknown. 

It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Introduction,  to  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  and 
phonetics  of  American  languages,  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
an  analytical  study  of  grammar.  The  object  next  to  be  attained  by 
linguistic  studies  of  American  languages  is  a  knowledge  of  their  pho- 
netic processes  and  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  their  structure. 
The  former  of  these  objects  has  hardly  been  attempted ;  knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  obscured  by  the  innumerable  attempts  to  represent 
the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  in  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the 
European  grammars. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  intro- 
duction, setting  forth  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
American  languages;  but  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of  work 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rel^ate  this  discussion  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  because  without  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  languages  the  essential  points  can  not  be  substantiated  by 
reliable  evidence. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  either  exhaustive  granunars  or 
exhaustive  discussions  of  phonetics,  because  the  object  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  to  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  those  psychological 
principles  of  each  language  which  may  be  isolated  by  an  analysis  of 
grammatical  forms.  A  detailed  discussion  of  phonetics  and  of  the 
probable  historical  development  of  granunatical  forms  belongs  rather 
to  detailed  studies  of  linguistic  stocks,  which  should  be  the  next  step 
in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  American  languages. 

In  the  collection  of  the  material  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
I  have  been  liberally  assisted  by  investigators  employed  by  a  number 
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of  institutions^  particularly  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Historf 
and  the  University  of  California.  Most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  first  Part,  except  that  'contained  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Athapascan,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  and  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thalbitzer,  was  collected  in  connection  with  extended  ethno- 
logical research  conducted  imder  the  joint  auspices  of  these  institii- 
tions  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  and  the  grammatictJ 
sketches  are  based  on  the  discussion  of  texts  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by  other  institutions,  and  whick 
are  referred  to  in  the  various  sketches. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  of  revision  has  extended  over  the 
period  from  1897  to  1908.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  a  more  rapid 
completion  of  the  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  coUaborators  who  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  and  who  have  willingly  adopted  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  presentation  of  grammar  outlined  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 

New  York,  February  26,  1910. 
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I.  KACE  AND  LANQUAQE 

surly  Attempts  to  Determine  the  Position  of  the  American 

Bace 

When  Colmnbus  started  on  his  journey  to  reach  the  Indies,  sailing 
estward,  and  discovered  the  shores  of  America,  he  beheld  a  new 
,ce  of  man,  different  in  type,  different  in  culture,  different  in  lan- 
lage,  from  any  known  before  that  time.  This  race  resembled 
dther  the  Eiu*opean  types,  nor  the  negroes,  nor  the  better-known 
kces  of  southern  Asia.  As  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  pro- 
cessed, other  peoples  of  our  continent  became  known  to  the  invaders,  * 
id  all  showed  a  certain  degree  of  outer  resemblance,  which  led 
le  Spaniards  to  designate  them  by  the  term  *'Indios"  (Indians), 
le  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
idia.  Thus  the  mistaken  geographical  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
le  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  owing  to  the  contrast  of 
leir  appearance  to  that  of  other  races,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
iltures  and  their  languages,  they  came  to  be  in  time  considered  as 
racial  imit. 

The  same  point  of  view  still  prevailed  when  the  discoveries  included 
lore  extended  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  people  with  whom 
le  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  into  contact  in  South  America, 
3  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
11  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  the  same  characteristics,  that 
ley  were  readily  classed  with  the  natives  first  discovered,  and 
rere  considered  as  a  single  race  of  mankind. 
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It  was  only  when  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  increased 
that  differences  between  the  various  types  of  man  inhabiting  oa 

I 

continent  became  known.  Differences  in  degree  of  culture,  as  wd 
as  differences  in  language,  were  recognized  at  an  early  time.  Muri 
later  came  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  our  contj 
nent  differ  in  type  as  much  among  themselves  as  do  the  members  ^ 
other  races. 

As  soon  as  investigators  began  to  concern  themselves  with  thcd 
questions,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  natives  of  Ameria 
among  the  races  of  mankind  came  to  be  of  considerable  interest 
and  speculations  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  occa 
even  in  the  early  descriptions  of  the  New  World. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  we  find  particidarly  endeavors 
prove  that  certain  parts  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indian 
agree  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Such  agreements  were  consii 
ered  proof  that  the  Indians  belong  to  one  of  the  races  enimaerated 
in  biblical  history;  and  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  las: 
tribes  of  Israel  was  propounded  frequently,  and  has  held  its  om 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  similar  way  were  traced  analogies  betweei 
the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  and 
many  investigators  believe  even  now  that  they  have  established 
such  relationships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  prove  similaritie 
in  appearance  between  the  American  races  and  other  races,  and 
thus  to  determine  their  position  among  the  races  of  the  Old  World 

Classifications  based  on  Physical  Type^  Language,  and 

Customs 

The  problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  d 
the  various  races  have  been  approached  from  two  different  point? 
of  view — either  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  po^i 
tion  to  a  race  in  a  classificatory  system  of  the  races  of  man,  or  th* 
history  of  the  race  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  available  dati 
may  permit. 

The  attempts  to  classify  mankind  are  nmnerous.  Setting  aside  th« 
classifications  based  on  bibUcal  tradition,  and  considering  only  those 
that  are  based  on  scientific  discussion,  we  find  a  number  of  attempts 
based  on  comparisons  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
combined  with  geographical  considerations;  others  are  based  on  the 
discussion  of  a  combination  of  anatomical  and  cultural  character* 
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ics — traits  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  certain  groups 
mankind;  while  still  others  are  based  primarily  on  the  study  of 
3  languages  spoken  by  people  representing  a  certain  anatomical 
f>e. 

The  attempts  that  have  thus  been  made  have  led  to  entirely  differ- 
b  results.  Blumenbach,  one  of  the  first  scientists  who  attempted 
classify  mankind,  first  distinguished  five  races — the  Caucasian, 
)ngolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
Ls  classification  is  based  as  much  on  geographical  as  on  anatomical 
asiderations,  although  the  description  of  each  race  is  primarily  an 
atomical  one.  Cuvier  distinguished  three  races — the  white,  yellow, 
d  black.  Huxley  proceeds  more  strictly  on  a  biological  basis. 
9  combines  part  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  races  of  Blumen- 
tch  into  one,  aligns  part  of  the  South  Asiatic  peoples  to  the  Aus tra- 
in type,  and  subdivides  the  European  races  into  a  dark  and  a  light 
vision.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Eiu*opean  types  has 
idently  led  him  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  this  race,  which 
i  divides  into  the  xanthochroic  and  melanochroic  races.  It 
ould  be  easy  to  make  subdivisions  of  equal  value  in  other  races. 
;ill  clearer  is  the  influence  of  cultural  points  of  view  in  classifica- 
ons  like  those  of  Gobineau  and  Klemm  (who  distinguishes  the 
jtive  and  passive  races),  according  to  the  cultural  achievements  of 
le  various  types  of  man. 

The  most  typical  attempt  to  classify  mankind  from  a  consider- 
iion  of  both  anatomical  and  linguistic  points  of  view  is  that  of 
riederich  MuUer,  who  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  primary  divisions  the 
>rm  of  hair,  while  all  the  minor  divisions  are  based  on  linguistic 
)nsiderations. 

Relations  between  Physical  Type,  Language,  and  Customs 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  numerous  classifications  that  have 
een  proposed  shows  clearly  a  condition  of  utter  confusion  and  con- 
radiction.  If  it  were  true  that  anatomical  form,  language,  and  cul- 
are  are  all  closely  associated,  and  that  each  subdivision  of  mankind 
J  characterized  by  a  certain  bodily  form,  a  certain  culture,  and  a  cer- 
ain  language,  which  can  never  become  separated,  we  might  expect 
hat  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  would  show  better 
greement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  phenomena  which 
i^ere  made  the  leading  points  in  the  attempt  at  classification  are  not 
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closely  associated;  then  we  may  naturally  expect  such  contra 
tions  and  lack  of  agreement  as  are  actually  foimd. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  clear  in  regard  to 
significance  of  anatomical  characteristics,  language,  and  culture 
characteristic  of  any  subdivision  of  mankind. 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  actual  development  of  ti 
vaoous  traits  among  the  existing  races. 

Permanence  of  Physical  Type;   Changes  in  lAtngtu 

and  Culture 

At  the  present  period  we  may  observe  many  cases  in  which  a  co 
plete  change  of  language  and  culture  takes  place  without  a  c*-*i 
sponding  change  in  physical  type.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  aoM 
the  North  American  negroes,  a  people  by  descent  largely  African: 
culture  and  language,  however,  essentially  European.  While  ii 
true  that  certain  survivals  of  African  culture  and  language  | 
foimd  among  our  American  negroes,  their  culture  is  essentially  ti 
of  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  i| 
their  language  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  of  their  neij 
bors — ^English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  according  to  \ 
prevalent  language  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  might 
objected  that  the  transportation  of  the  African  race  to  America  ^ 
an  artificial  one,  and  that  in  earUer  times  extended  migrations  u 
transplantations  of  this  kind  have  not  taken  place. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  however,  shows  clearly  ti 
extended  changes  in  language  and  culture  have  taken  place  mil 
times  without  corresponding  changes  in  blood. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  physical  types  of  Europe  have  shoi 
with  great  clearness  that  the  distribution  of  types  has  remained  tl 
same  for  a  long  period.  Without  considering  details,  it  may  be  sai 
that  an  Alpine  type  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  noitl 
European  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  south-European  type  on  tl 
other.  The  Alpine  type  appears  fairly  uniform  over  a  large  territoi] 
no  matter  what  language  may  be  spoken  and  what  national  cultm 
may  prevail  in  the  particular  district.  The  central-European  Frend 
men,  Germans,  Itahans,  and  Slavs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  tr? 
that  we  may  safely  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  blood  relation 
ship,  notwithstanding  their  linguistic  differences. 
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Instances  of  siinilar  kind,  in  which  we  find  permanence  of  blood 
rith  far-reaching  modifications  of  language  and  culture,  are  found 
1  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
'^eddah  of  Ceylon,  a  people  fundamentally  different  in  type  from 
tie  neighboring  Singhalese,  whose  language  they  seem  to  have 
dopted,  and  from  whom  they  have  aIso  evidently  borrowed  a 
umber  of  cultural  traits.  Still  other  examples  are  the  Japanese 
f  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  who  are  undoubtedly,  to  a  consider- 
ble  extent,  Ainu  in  blood;  and  the  Yukaghir  of  Siberia,  who, 
rhile  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  old  blood,  have  been  assimilated 
a  culture  and  language  by  the  neighboring  Tungus. 

^eymanence  of  LangtKige;   Changes  of  Physical  Type 

While  it  is  therefore  evident  that  in  many  cases  a  people,  without 
indei^oing  a  considerable  change  in  type  by  mixture,  have  changed 
completely  their  language  and  culture,  still  other  cases  may  be  adduced 
n  which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  people  have  retained  their  language 
v-hile  undergoing  material  changes  in  blood  and  culture,  or  in  both. 
\js  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Magyar  of  Europe,  who 
lave  retained  their  old  language,  but  have  become  mixed  with  people 
ipeaking  Indo-Eiu*opean  languages,  and  who  have,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  European  culture. 

Siinilar  conditions  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Athapascans, 
3ne  of  the  great  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  The  great 
body  of  people  speaking  languages  belonging  to  this  linguistic  stock 
live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America,  while  other  dialects  are 
spoken  by  small  tribes  in  California,  and  still  others  by  a  large  body 
of  people  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  relationship  between  all 
these  dialects  is  -so  close  that  they  must  be  considered  as  branches 
of  one  large  group,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  them  have 
sprung  from  a  language  once  spoken  over  a  continuous  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  speaking  these  languages  differ  funda- 
mentally in  type,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackenzie  river  region 
being  quite  different  from  the  tribes  of  California,  and  these,  again, 
differing  from  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  forms  of  culture  in 
these  different  regions  are  also  quite  distinct;  the  culture  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Athapascans  resembles  that  of  other  Califomian  tribes,  while 
the  culture  of  the  Athapascans  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
influenced  by  that  of  other  peoples  of  that  area.     It  seems  most 
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plausible  to  assume  in  this  case  that  branches  of  this  stock  mi^rraU^ 
from  one  part  of  this  large  area  to  another,  where  they  interminglej 
with  the  neighboring  people,  and  thus  changed  their  physical  char^ 
acteristics,  while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  their  speech.  With- 
out historical  evidence  this  process  can  not,  of  course,  be  proved.  ] 
shall  refer  to  this  example  later  on. 

Changes  of  Language  and  Type 

These  two  phenomena — a  retention  of  type  with  a  change  d 
language,  and  a  retention  of  language  with  a  change  of  type-^ 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  are  still  very  closely  related 
and  in  many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.  An  example  of  this  is,  fisi 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  Arabs  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  the  Arab  element  has  retained  its  languagi^: 
but  at  the  same  time  intermarriages  with  the  native  races  were 
common,  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  have  often  retained 
the  old  language  and  have  changed  their  type.  On  the  other  hand 
the  natives  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  up  their  own  languages 
but  have  continued  to  intermarry  among  themselves  and  have  thus 
preserved  their  type.  So  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is  connected 
with  intermixture,  both  types  of  changes  must  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  will  be  classed  as  a  change  of  type  or  a  change  of 
language,  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  people  or  the  other, 
or,  in  some  cases,  as  the  one  or  the  other  change  is  more  pronounced. 
Cases  of  complete  assimilation  without  any  mixture  of  the  people 
involved  seem  to  be  rare,  if  not  entirely  absent. 

Pernianefice  of  Type  and  Langtiagef  Change  of  Culture 

Cases  of  permanence  of  type  and  language  and  of  change  of  culture 
are  much  more  numerous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  historical 
development  of  Europe,  from  prehistoric  times  on,  is  one  endless 
series  of  examples  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  much  easier, 
since  assimilation  of  cultures  occurs  everywhere  without  ia-ctual  blood 
mixture,  as  an  effect  of  imitation.  Proof  of  diffusion  of  cultural 
elements  may  be  found  in  every  single  cultural  area  which  covers  a 
district  in  which  many  languages  are  spoken.  In  North  America, 
California  offers  a  good  example  of  this  kind;  for  here  many  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  differentiation  of 
type,  but  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  uniformity  of  culture  pre- 
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aiXs.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where, 
ot^dthstanding  strong  local  diflFerentiations,  a  certain  fairly  char- 
3teristic  type  of  culture  prevails,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
rong  differentiation  of  languages.  Among  more  highly  civiUzed 
BO  pies,  the  whole  area  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  cul- 
ir©  might  be  given  as  an  example. 

Tliese  considerations  make  it  fairly  clear  that,  at  least  at  the  present 
me,  anatomical  type,  language,  and  culture  have  not  necessarily  the 
Lme  fates;  that  a  people  may  remain  constant  in  type  and  language 
tid  change  in  culture;  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  type,  but 
biajige  in  language;  or  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  language 
nd  change  in  type  and  culture.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  obvious 
bat  attempts  to  classify  mankind,  based  on  the  present  distribution 
f  type,  language,  and  culture,  must  lead  to  different  results,  accord- 
[ig  to  the  point  of  view  taken;  that  a  classification  based  primarily 
•n  type  alone  will  lead  to  a  system  which  represents,  more  or  less 
tccurately,  the  blood  relationships  of  the  people,  which  do  not  need 
o  coincide  with  their  cultural  relationships;  and  that,  in  the  same 
vay,  classifications  based  on  language  and  culture  do  not  need  at 
ill  to  coincide  with  a  biological  classification.  , 

If  this  be  true,  then  a  problem  Uke  the  much  discussed  Aryan 
>roblem  really  does  not  exist,  because  the  problem  is  primarily  a 
inguistic  one,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages;  and 
;he  assumption  that  a  certain  definite  people  whose  members  have 
ilways  been  related  by  blood  must  have  been  the  carriers  of  this 
anguage  throughout  history;  and  the  other  assumption,  that  acer- 
:,ain  cultural  type  must  have  always  belonged  to  this  people — are 
purely  arbitrary  ones  and  not  in  accord  with  the  observed  facts. 

Sypothesis  of  Original  Correlation  of  Tjrpe,  Language,  and 

Culture 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  a  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  types  of  mankind,  of  languages,  and  of 
cultures,  we  are  led  back  to  the  assumption  of  early  conditions  during 
which  each  type  was  much  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  the  culture  and  the 
language  belonging  to  a  single  type  must  have  been  much  more 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  other  types  than  we  find  them  to  be 
at  the  present  period.     It  is  true  that  such  a  condition  has  nowhere 
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been  observed;  but  the  knowledge  of  historical  developments  almosi 
compels  us  to  assume  its  existence  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  devet 
opment  of  mankind.  If  this  is  true,  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  an  isolated  group,  at  an  eariy  period,  was  necessarily  char- 
acterized by  a  single  type,  a  single  language,  and  a  single  culture,  ci 
whether  in  such  a  group  different  types,  different  languages,  and 
different  cultures  may  have  been  represented. 

The  historical  development  of  mankind  would  afford  a  simpler  an*. 
clearer  picture,  if  we  were  justified  in  assuming  that  in  primitive 
communities  the  three  phenomena  had  been  intimately  associated 
No  proof,  however,  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  given.     On  the 
contrary,  the  present  distribution  of  languages,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  types,  makes  it  plausible  that  even  at  the  earliest 
times  the  biological  units  may  have  been  wider  than  the  linguistk 
units,  and  presumably  also  wider  than  the  cultural  units.     I  belike 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  over  the  world  the  biological  unit 
is  much  larger  than  the  linguistic  unit:   in  other  words,  that  groups 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  related  in  bodily  appearance  that  we  must 
consider  them  as  representatives  of  the  same  variety  of  mankind, 
embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals  than  the  number  of 
men  speaking  languages  which  we  know  to  be  genetically  related. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,   the  European  race — ^including  under  this  term  roughly  all 
those  individuals  who  are  without  hesitation  classed  by  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race — would  include  peoples  speaking  Indo-Euro- 
pean, Basque,   and  Ural-Altaic   languages.     West  African   negroes 
would  represent  individuals  of  a  certain  negro  type,  but  speaking  the 
most  diverse  languages;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  among  Asiatic 
types,  of  Siberians;   among  American  types,  of  part  of  the  Calif omian 
Indians. 

So  far  as  our  historical  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  distinct  languages  has  at  any  time  been  less  th$n 
it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  languages  has  been  much  greater  in 
earlier  times  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
types  that  have  presumably  become  extinct  seems  to  be  rather 
small,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  period 
there  should  have  been  a  nearer  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  distinct  linguistic  and  anatomical  types;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
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he  conclusion  that  presumably,  at  an  early  time,  each  human  type 
aay  have  existed  in  a  number  of  small  isolated  groups,  each  of  which 
Qay  have  possessed  a  language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

However  this  may  be,  the  prohabiUties  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
he  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assiune  that  originally 
-ach  language  and  culture  were  confined  to  a  single  type,  or  that  each 
ype  and  culture  were  confined  to  one  language:  in  short,  that  there 
las  been  at  any  time  a  close  correlation  between  these  three  phe- 
lomena. 

The  assumption  that  type,  language,  and  culture  were  originally 
Josely  correlated  would  entail  the  further  assumption  that  these 
ihree  traits  developed  approximately  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
bhey  developed  conjointly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
BLSSumption  does  not  seem  by  any  means  plausible.  The  fundamen- 
tal types  of  man  which  are  represented  in  the  negroid  race  and  in 
the  mongoloid  race  must  have  been  differentiated  long  before  the 
formation  of  those  forms  of  speech  that  are  now  recognized  in  the 
linguistic  families  of  the  world.  I  think  that  even  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  great  races  antedates 
the  formation  of  the  existing  linguistic  families.  At  any  rate, 
the  biological  differentiation  and  the  formation  of  speech  were,  at 
this  early  period,  subject  to  the  same  causes  that  are  acting  upon 
them  now,  and  our  whole  experience  shows  that  these  causes  act 
much  more  rapidly  on  language  than  on  the  human  body.  In  this 
consideration  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the  theory  of  lack  of  corre- 
lation of  type  and  language,  even  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
types  and  of  linguistic  famiUes. 

What  is  true  of  language  is  obviously  even  more  true  of  culture. 
In  other  words,  if  a  certain  type  of  man  migrated  over  a  considerable 
area  before  its  language  assumed  the  form  which  can  now  be  traced 
in  related  linguistic  groups,  and  before  its  culture  assumed  the  definite 
type  the  further  development  of  which  can  now  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  ever  discovering  a  correlation  of  type, 
language,  and  culture,  even  if  it  had  ever  existed;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  correlation  has  really  never  occurred. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  certain  racial  type  may  have  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  area  during  a  formative  period  of  speech, 
and  that  the  languages  which  developed  among  the  various  groups 
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of  this  racial  type  came  to  be  so  different  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prove  them  to  be  genetically  related.  In  the  same  way,  new 
developments  of  culture  may  have  taken  place  which  are  so  entirely 
disconnected  with  older  types  that  the  older  genetic  relationships, 
even  if  they  existed,  can  no  longer  be  discovered. 

If  we  adopt  this  point  of  view,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  correlation  between  primitive  type,  primitive  language, 
and  primitive  culture,  we  recognize  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
which  includes  more  than  one  of  these  traits  can  not  be  consistent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  general  term  '^ culture''  which  has  been 
used  here  may  be  subdivided  from  a  considerable  number  of  points 
of  view,  and  different  results  again  might  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  inventions,  the  types  of  social  organization,  or  beliefs,  as 
leading  points  of  view  in  our  classification. 

Artificial  Character  of  AU  Classifications  of  Mankind 

We  recognize  thus  that  every  classification  of  mankind  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  according  to  the  point  of  view  selected,  and 
here,  even  more  than  in  the  domain  of  biology,  we  find  that  classifi- 
cation can  only  be  a  substitute  for  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  now 
existing  types. 

Thus  we  recognize  that  the  essential  object  in  comparing  different 
types  of  man  must  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  types,  their  languages,  and  their  cultures.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  various  traits  is  subject  to  a  distinct  set  of  modifying 
causes,  and  the  investigation  of  each  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
data  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  biological  investiga- 
tion may  reveal  the  blood-relationships  of  types  and  their  modifica- 
tions under  social  and  geographical  environment.  The  linguistic 
investigation  may  disclose  the  history  of  languages,  the  contact  of 
the  people  speaking  them  with  other  people,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  linguistic  differentiation  and  integration;  while  the  history  of  civili- 
zation deals  with  the  contact  of  a  people  with  neighboring  peoples, 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  its  own  achievements. 
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n.  THE  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  LANQUAQE 

Deflnition  of  Language 

The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter -have  shown  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  human  languages  alone  must  not  be  understood  to 
jrield  a  history  of  the  blood-relationships  of  races  and  of  their  com- 
I>onent  elements,  but  that  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  may  be  spoken. 

Before  discussing  the  extent  to  which  we  may  reconstruct  the 
history  of  languages,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  essential 
traits  of  human  speech. 

In  our  present  discussion  we  do  not  deal  with  gesture-language 
or  musical  means  of  communication,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  articulate  speech;  that  is,  to  communication  by  means 
of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating  organs — the  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose. 

Character  of  Phonetics 

Speech  consists  of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating 
organs,  partiy  noises  made  by  opening  and  closing  certain  places 
in  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  or  nose,  or  by  restricting  certain 
parts  of  the  passage  of  the  breath;  partly  resonant  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  chords. 

# 

Nuniber  of  Sounds  Unlimited 

The  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  produced  in  this  maimer  is 
unlimited.  In  our  own  language  we  select  only  a  limited  number 
of  all  possible  sounds;  for  instance,  some  sounds,  like  j),  are  pro- 
duced by  the  closing  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips;  others,  like 
t,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate,  by  producing  a  closure  at  this  point,  and  by 
suddenly  expelling  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sound  might  be 
produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  making 
a  closure  in  this  maimer,  and  by  expelling  the  air  suddenly.  This 
sound  would  to  our  ear  partake  of  the  character  of  both  our  t  and 
our  p,  while  it  would  correspond  to  neither  of  these.  A  comparison 
of  the  sounds  of  the  well-known  European  languages — like  English, 
French,  and  German;  or  even  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
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languages,  like  those  of  Scotch  and  of  the  various  English  dialects- 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  manner  of 
producing  sounds,  and  that  each  dialect  has  its  own  characteristic 
phonetic  system,  in  which  each  sound  is  nearly  fixed,  although  sub- 
ject to  slight  modifications  which  are  due  to  accident  or  to  the  effects 
of  surrounding  sounds.    ' 

Each  Language  Uses  a  Idmited  Number  of  8(yundA 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  phonetics  of 
human  speech  is,  that  every  single  language  has  a  definite  and 
limited  group  of  sounds,  and  that  the  number  of  those  used  in  any 
particular  dialect  is  never  excessively  large. 

It  would  seem  that  this  limitation  in  the  use  of  sounds  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  conmiunication.  If  the  num- 
ber of  sounds  that  are  used  in  any  particular  language  were  unlim- 
ited, the  accuracy  with  which  the  movements  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  required  for  producing  the  sounds  are  performed  would 
presumably  be  lacking,  and  consequently  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  sounds  heard,  would  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  limitation  of  the  number  of  sounds  brings  it  about 
that  the  movements  required  in  the  production  of  each  become 
automatic,  that  the  association  between  the  sound  heard  and  the 
muscular  movements,  and  that  between  the  auditory  impression  and 
the  muscular  sensation  of  the  articulation,  become  firmly  fixed. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  limited  phonetic  resources  are  necessary 
for  easy  communication. 

Alleged  Lack  of  Differ entiatioti  of  Sounds  in  JPritniHve 

Languages 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not  a  characteristic  found  in 
more  primitive  types  of  languages,  and  particularly,  examples  of 
American  languages  have  often  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  pronunciation  is  much  less  than  that  found  in 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain sounds  that  occur  in  American  languages  are  interpreted  by 
observers  sometimes  as  one  European  sound,  sometimes  as  another. 
Thus  the  Pawnee  language  contains  a  sound  which  may  be  heard 
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more  or  less  distinctly  sometimes  as  an  Z,  sometimes  an  r,  sometimes 
as  n,  and  again  as  d,  which,  however,  without  any  doubt,  is  through- 
out the  same  sound,  although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  its 
position  in  the  word  and  by  surrounding  sounds.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly weak  r,  made  by  trilling  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  point  a 
little  behind  the  roots  of  the  incisors,  and  in  which  the  tongue  hardly 
leaves  the  palate,  the  trill  being  produced  by  the  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue  adjoining  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  trill  is  heard  more  strongly, 
we  receive  the  impression  of  an  r.  When  the  lateral  movement 
prevails  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  seem  to  leave  the  palate, 
the  impression  of  an  Z  is  strongest,  while  when  the  trill  is  almost 
suppressed  and  a  sudden  release  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  takes 
place,  the  impression  of  the  d  is  given.  The  impression  of  an  n  is 
produced  because  the  sound  is  often  accompanied  by  an  audible 
breathing  through  the  nose.  This  peculiar  sound  is,  of  course, 
entirely  foreign  to  our  phonetic  system;  but  its  variations  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  r  in  various  combinations,  as  in 
Iroih,  motheTj  where.  The  different  impression  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  sound,  according  to  its  prevailing  character, 
associates  itself  either  with  our  Z,  or  our  r,  n,  or  d. 

Other  examples  are  quite  common.  Thus,  the  lower  Chinook  has  a 
sound  which  is  readily  perceived  as  a  &,  m,  or  ty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  &  sound,  produced  by  a  very  weak  closure  of  the  lips  and  Mdth 
open  nose,  the  breath  passing  weakly  both  through  the  mouth  and 
through  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  This  sound  dissociates  itself  with  our  &,  which  is  produced 
by  a  moderately  weak  release  of  the  lips;  with  our  m,  which  is  a  free 
breath  through  the  nose  with  closed  lips;  and  with  our  w,  which  is 
a  breath  through  the  lips,  which  are  almost  closed,  all  accompanied 
by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  association  of  this 
sound  with  Wj  is  particularly  marked  when  it  appears  in  combina- 
tion with  a  u  vowel,  which  imitates  the  characteristic  u  tinge  of  our 
w.  Still  another  example  is  the  i  sound,  which  is  produced  with 
half-closed  nose  by  the  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  this  case  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  sound  is 
a  semiclosure  of  the  nose,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Not  less  common  are  sounds  intermediate  between 
our  vowels.     Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages 
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a  vowel  which  is  sometimes  perceived  as  o,  sometimes  as  u  (con- 
tinental pronunciation),  and  which  is  in  reaUty  pronounced  in  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  these  two  sounds. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Indian  phonetics  is  per- 
haps best  proved  by  the  fact  that  observers  belonging  to  different 
nationaUties  readily  perceive  the  sounds  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem of  sounds  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Often  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  recorder  from  the  system 
selected  by  him  for  the  rendering  of  sounds. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Indian  pho- 
netics is  given  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  Indian  sounds  of  a  class  represented  by  a  single  sound  in  English, 
our  own  sounds  are  misinterpreted  in  similar  manner.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  have  a  series  of 
I  sounds,  which  may  be  roughly  compared  to  our  sounds  tl,  cl,  gL 
Consequently,  a  word  like  close  is  heard  by  the  Indians  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  our  cl  is  for  them  an  intermediate 
sound,  in  the  same  way  as  some  Indian  sounds  are  intermediate 
sounds  to  our  ears.  The  alternation  of  the  sounds  is  clearly  an 
eflfect  of  perception  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  system  of 
phonetics,  not  that  of  a  greater  variability  of  pronunciation  than 
the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  our  own  sounds. 

While  the  phonetic  system  of  each  language  is  limited  and  fixed, 
the  sounds  selected  in  different  types  of  languages  show  great  differ- 
ences, and  it  seems  necessary  to  compare  groups  of  languages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  constituent  phonetic  elements. 

Brief  Description  of  Phmietics 

A  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  can  not  be  given  at  this 
place;  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  articulate 
sounds,  and  the  manner  of  rendering  them  by  means  of  symbols, 
seems  necessary. 

All  articulate  soimds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  articu- 
lating organs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  breathing.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  outgoing  breath  which  causes  the  vibra- 
tions; while  in  a  few  languages,  as  in  those  of  South  Africa,  the 
breath,  while  being  drawn  in,  is  used  for  producing  the  sound. 

One  group  of  sounds  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  is  characterized  by  the  form  given  to  the  cavities  of 
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louth  and  nose.  These  are  the  vowels.  When  the  nose  is  closed, 
''e  have  pure  vowels;  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose  is  more 
r  less  open,  more  or  less  nasalized  vowels.  The  character  of  the 
owel  depends  upon  the  form  given  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  timbre 
f  the  vowels  changes  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  larynx  is 
aised;  the  epiglottis  lowered  or  raised;  the  tongue  retracted  or 
rought  forward  and  its  back  rounded  or  flattened;  and  the  lips 
Dunded  and  brought  forward,  or  an  elongated  opening  of  the  mouth 
Toduced  by  retracting  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  With  open  Ups 
nd  the  tongue  and  pharynx  at  rest,  but  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
aised,  we  have  the  pure  vowel  a,  similar  to  the  a  in  father.  From 
his  sound  the  vowels  vary  in  two  principal  directions.  The  one 
xtreme  is  u  (like  oo  in  English  fooT)j  with  small  round  opening  of 
he  protruding  lips,  tongue  retracted,  and  round  opemng  between 
ongue  and  palate,  and  large  opening  between  larynx  and  pharynx, 
he  larynx  still  being  almost  at  rest.  The  transitional  sounds  pass 
hrough  d  (aw  in  English  law)  and  o  (as  in  most),  but  the  range 
>f  mtermediate  positions  is  continuous.  In  another  direction  the 
rowels  pass  from  a  through  e  (a  in  English  mane)  to  i  (ee  in  fleet). 
The  i  is  pronounced  with  extreme  retraction  of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  and  elongated  opening  of  the  lips,  with  very  narrow  flat  open- 
ing between  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
brought  forward,  so  that  there  is  a  wide  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Variations  of  vowels  may  be  produced  by  a  diflferent  grouping  of 
the  movements  of  the  articulating  organs.  Thus,  when  the  lips  are 
in  i  position,  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  larynx  in  u  position,  we 
have  the  sound  il,  which  is  connected  with  the  a  by  a  series  passing 
through  o.     These  sounds  are  similar  to  the  German  \milaut. 

Other  combinations  of  positions  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  Ups 
occur,  although  the  ones  here  described  seem  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent vowel-sounds.  All  vowels  may  become  very  much  weakened 
in  strength  of  articulation,  and  dwindle  down  to  a  sUght  intona- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  although  retaining  the  pecuUar  vowel 
timbre,  which  depends  upon  the  position  of  mouth,  nose,  and  lips. 
When  this  articulation  becomes  very  weak,  all  the  vowels  tend 
to  become  quite  similar  in  character,  or  may  be  influenced  in  their 
timbre  by  neighboring  consonants,  as  will  be  described  later. 
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All  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  in  any  part  of  the  articulating 
organs  other  than  the  vocal  chords  are  consonants.  These  vibra- 
tions may  be  produced  either  by  closing  the  air-passages  cobq- 
pletely  and  then  suddenly  opening  the  closure,  or  by  producii^ 
a  narrowing  or  stricture  at  any  point.  The  former  series  of  sounds 
are  called  '*  stops  ^'  Oike  our  p,  t,  h).  In  all  of  these  there  is  a  com- 
plete closure  before  the  air  is  expelled.  The  latter  are  called  '* spi- 
rants''or'*  continued'^  (like  our  s  and/),  in  which  there  is  a  continu- 
ous escape  of  breath.  When  a  stop  is  made  and  is  followed  by  & 
breathing  through  a  stricture  at  the  same  place,  sounds  develop  like 
our  ts.  These  are  called  *'  aflFricatives."  When  the  mouth  is  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose,  the  sound  is 
called  ^a  ''nasal  consonant''  (like  our  m  and  n).  There  may  also  be 
stricture  and  nasal  opening.  A  rapidly  repeated  series  of  stops,  a 
trill,  is  represented  by  our  r.  The  character  of  the  soimd  depends 
largely  upon  the  parts  of  the  articulating  organs  that  produce  the 
closure  or  stricture,  and  upon  the  place  where  these  occur.  Closure 
or  stricture  may  be  made  by  the  lips,  Ups  and  tongue,  lips  and 
teeth,  tongue  and  teeth,  tongue  and  hard  palate,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  (velum),  by  the  vocal  chords,  and  in  the  nose. 

In  the  following  table,  only  the  principal  groups  of  consonants  are 
described.  Rare  sounds  are  omitted.  According  to  what  has  been 
said  before,  it  will  be  recognized  that  here  also  the  total  number  of 
possible  sounds  is  infinitely  large. 

Bilabial  stop p 

Linguo-palatal  stops: 

Apical  (dental,  alveolar,  post-alveolar)      .     .     .  t 
Cerebral  (produced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

turned  backward) .     .  t 

Dorsal : 

Anterior  palatal k* 

Medial k 

Velar q 

Glottal  (a  stop  produced  with  the  vocal  chords)      .     .  * 

Nasal N 

Almost  all  these  stops  may  be  modified  by  giving  to  the  closure 
a  different  degree  of  stress.  In  EngUsh  we  have  two  principal  de- 
grees of  stress,  represented,  for  instance,  by  our  h  and  p  or  d  and  L 
In  many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sioux  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  three  degrees  of  stress  that  may  be 
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readily  differentiated.  The  strongest  of  these  we  call  the  "fortis," 
and  indicate  it  by  following  the  consonant  by  an  !  (p!,  t!): 

When  these  stops  are  not  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  Tocal  chords,  they  are  called  "surds." 

It  is,  of  course,  ako  possible  that  more  than  one  stop  may  be  made 
at  one  time;  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  close  at  the  same  time 
the  lips  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  with  the  tongue.  This 
type  of  combination  is,  however,  rare;  but  we  find  very  frequently 
articulation  of  the  vocal  chords  with  stops.  This  results  in  the 
voiced  consonants,  or  sonants.  In  EngUsh  we  find  that  almost 
always  the  stress  of  articulation  of  the  voiced  sound  is  less  than  the 
stress  of  articulation  of  the  unvoiced  sound,  or  surd;  but  this  cor- 
relation is  not  necessary.  In  American  languages  particularly,  we 
find  very  commonly  the  same  degree  of  stress  used  with  voicing 
and  without  voicing,  which  brings  it  about  that  to  the  European  ear 
the  surd  and  sonant  are  difiScult  to  distinguish. 

A  third  modification  of  the  consonants  is  brought  about  by  the 
strength  of  breathing  accompanying  the  release  of  the  closure.  In  a 
sound  like  t,  for  instance,  the  sound  may  be  simply  produced  by 
closing  the  mouth,  by  laying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  palate,  producing  a  sUghtly  increased  amount  of  air-pressure 
behind  the  tongue,  and  then  releasing  the  closure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  may  be  produced  by  bringing  about  the  closure 
and  combining  the  release  with  the  expiration  of  a  full  breath. 
Sounds  which  are  accompanied  by  this  full  breathing  may  be  called 
"aspirates,"  and  we  will  designate  the  aspiration  by  \  the  symbol 
of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper.  This  fuU  breathing  may  foUow  the 
stop,  or  may  begin  even  before  the  completion  of  the  closure.  With 
the  increased  stress  of  closure  of  the  fortis  is  connected  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  only  the  air 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  vocal  cavity  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  voiced  consonants,  the  voiciog  may  either  be  en- 
tirely synchronous  Math  the  consonant,  or  it  may  slightly  precede  or 
follow  it.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  may  get  the  impression  of  a 
preceding  or  following  exceedingly  weak  vowel,  the  timbre  of  which 
will  depend  essentially  upon  the  accompanying  consonant.  When 
the  timbre  is  very  indefinite,  we  write  this  vowel  E;  when  it  is  more 
definite,  A,  /,  0,  U,  etc.     In  other  cases,  where  the  release  at  the 
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closure  is  made  without  a  full  breath  going  out,  and  simply  by  com- 
pressing the  air  slightly  in  the  space  behind  the  closure,  a  break  k 
very  liable  to  originate  between  the  stop  and  the  following  sound  uf 
the  word.  Such  a  hiatus  in  the  word  is  indicated  by  an  apos- 
trophe C).  It  seems  likely  that,  where  such  a  hiatus  occurs  fol- 
lowing a  vowel,  it  is  generally  due  to  a  closing  of  the- glottis. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  here  described  may  also  occur  with  the 
spirants  and  nasals,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  differ  so  much 
in  regard  to  strength;  while  the  character  of  the  outgoing  breath, 
the  voicing  and  the  breaking-off ,  show  traits  similar  to  those  observed 
among  the  stops. 

All  the  stops  may  be  changed  into  nasals  by  letting  the  air  escape 
through  the  nose  while  the  closure  is  continued.  In  this  manner 
originate  our  n  and  m.  The  nasal  opening  may  also  differ  in  width, 
and  the  stricture  of  the  upper  nares  may  produce  semi-nasalized 
consonants. 

In  the  spirant  sounds  before  described,  the  escape  of  the  air  is  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  There  are  a  number  of  other  sounds  in 
.  which  the  air  escapes  laterally.  These  are  represented  by  our  /. 
They  also  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  place  and  form 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes  and  the  form  of  closure 
of  the  mouth. 

It  seems  that  the  pecuhar  timbre  of  some  of  the  consonants  depends 
also  upon  the  resonance  of  the  oral  opening.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  t  and  k  sounds.  In  pronouncing 
the  t  sounds,  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  seems  to  be  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  open,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue.  In  the  Tc  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue,  while 
the  anterior  portion  remains  open.  Sounds  produced  with  both  the 
posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  open  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  the  Tc  and  t  series.^ 

Two  of  the  vowels  show  a  close  aflMiation  to  consonants  of  the 
continuant  series.  These  are  i  and  u,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
in  i  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  nearly  a  stricture  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mouth,  while  in  u  the  position  of  the  lips  is  quite  near 
to  a  stricture.  Thus  originate  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w.  The  last 
sound  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the  free  breathing  Tij  which,  in  its 

^  See  p.  W.  Schmidt,  Anthropos,  II,  834. 
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most  characteristic  form,  is  produced  by  the  expiration  of  the  breath 
with  all  the  articulating  organs  at  rest. 

In  tabular  form  we  obtain  thus  the  following  series  of  the  most 
important  consonantic  soimds: 


Stops. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trill. 

Sonant 

Surd. 

Fortis. 

Sonant 

Surd. 

Sonant 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

BHabial          .  . 

b 

P 

p! 

V 
V 

9 
9 
1 

% 

y 

r 

m 

1 

f 
f 

c 

1 

? 

X 

1 

m 

^ 

Labio-dental 

Lineuo-labiai  . . 

d 

t 
t 

tl 
tl 

n 
n 

9 
9 

I^infuo-dontal *! 

Dental 

Lingual- 
Apical 

Cerebral 

Dorsal- 
Medial.... 

Velar 

Lateral . . 

I      d 

g 
g 

t 

t 
k 

q 

L 

tl 

k! 
ql 
l! 

n 
fi 

9 

r 

r 

r 

r 

R 

filottal 

Nasal 

• 

1 

Semi-vowels  y,  w.    Breath,  *  h.    Hiatus  '. 

The  vocalic  tinge  of  consonants  is  expressed  by  superior  vowels 
following  them:  *  «  ^  <>  ".  The  series  of  affricatives  which  begin  with 
a  stop  and  end  with  a  continued  sound  have  been  omitted  from  this 
table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table  the  same  symbols  are 
used  in  several  columns.  This  is  done,  because,  ordinarily,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  series  of  these  groups  occur  in  one  language,  so  that 
these  differences  can  be  expressed  in  each  special  case  by  diacritical 
marks.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  other  authors  to  give  a  general 
system  of  soimd  representation.  For  any  particular  language,  these 
are  liable  to  become  cumbersome,  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume. 

Uncanaciousness  of  Phonetic  Ulements 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  human  speech.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  single  soimd  as  such  has  no  independent 
existence,  thaf  it  never  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker, 
but  that  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of  a  sound-complex  which  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  This  will  be  easily  recognized,  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  grammatical  forms  in  the  English  language  in  which  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a  single  sound.     In  the  word 
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hiUsj  the  terminal  s  does  not  enter  our  consciousness  as  a  separate 
element  with  separate  significance,  expressing  the  idea  of  plurality, — 
except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  our  grammatical  training  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  plurals  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  a  terminal  «, — but 
the  word  forms  a  firm  unit,  which  conveys  a  meanmg  only  as 
a  whole.  The  variety  of  uses  of  the  terminal  s  as  a  plural,  pos- 
sessive,  and  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  strong  effort 
required  to  recognize  the  phonetic  identity  of  these  terminal  elements, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  single 
phonetic  elements  become  conscious  to  us  only  as  a  result  of  analysis. 
A  comparison  of  words  that  differ  only  in  a  single  sound,  like  maU 
and  nailj  snake  and  stakcj  makes  it  also  clear  that  the  isolation  of 
sounds  is  a  result  of  secondary  analysis. 

Orammatical  Categories 

Differences  in  Categories  of  Different  Languages 

In  all  articulate  speech  the  groups  of  sounds  which  are  uttered 
serve  to  convey  ideas,  and  each  group  of  sounds  has  a  fixed  meaning. 
Languages  differ  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  constituent 
phonetic  elements  and  sound-clusters,  but  also  in  the  groups  of  ideas 
that  find  expression  in  fixed  phonetic  groups. 

Idmitation  of  the  dumber  of  Phonetic  Groups  Uxpress* 

ing  Ideas 

The  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  is 
also  unhmited;  but  only  a  limited  number  are  used  to  express  ideas. 
This  implies  that  the  total  number  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
distinct  phonetic  groups  is  limited  in  number. 

Since  the  total  range  of  personal  experience  which  language  serves 
to  express  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  whole  scope  must  be  expressed 
by  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  an  extended 
classification  of  experiences  must  underlie  all  articulate  speech. 

This  coincides  with  a  fundamental  trait  of  human  thought.  In  our 
actual  experience  no  two  sense-impressions  or  emotional  states  are 
identical.  Nevertheless  we  classify  them,  according  to  their  simi- 
larities, in  ^vider  or  narrower  groups  the  limits  of  which  may  be 
determined  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  Notwithstanding  their 
individual  differences,  we  recognize  in  our  experiences  common  ele- 
ments, and  consider  them  as  related  or  even  as  the  same,  provided  a 
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L:fficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  belong  to  them  in  common, 
bius  the  Umitation  of  the  number  of  phonetic  groups  expressing 
Lstinct  ideas  is  an  expression  of  the  psychological  fact  that  many 
Lfierent  individual  experiences  appear  to  us  as  representatives  of 
\G  same  category  of  thought. 

This  trait  of  human  thought  and  speech  may  be  compared  in  a 
3rtain  maimer  to  the  limitation  of  the  whole  series  of  possible 
rticulating  movements  by  selection  of  a  Umited  number  of  habitual 
lovements.  If  the  whole  mass  of  concepts,  with  all  their  variants, 
rere  expressed  in  language  by  entirely  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
o\ind-complexes,  a  condition  would  arise  in  which  closely  related 
ieas  would  not  show  then-  relationship  by  the  corresponding  rela- 
ionship  of  their  phonetic  symbols,  and  an  infinitely  large  number  of 
Listinct  phonetic  groups  would  be  required  for  expression.  If  this 
^ere  the  case,  the  association  between  an  idea  and  its  representative 
^o\ind-complex  would  not  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  reproduced 
lutomatically  without  reflection  at  any  given  moment.  As  the 
automatic  and  rapid  use  of  articulations  has  brought  it  about  that  a 
imited  number  of  articulations  only,  each  with  limited  variability, 
ind  a  limited  number  of  sound-clusters,  have  been  selected  from  the 
infinitely  large  range  of  possible  articulations  and  clusters  of  articu- 
lations, so  the  infinitely  large  number  of  ideas  have  been  reduced  by 
classification  to  a  lesser  number,  which  by  constant  use  have  estab- 
lished firm  associations,  and  which  can  be  used  automatically. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  of  our  considerations  to  emphasize 

the  fact  that  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  specific  phonetic 

groups  show  very  material  differences  in  different  languages,  and  do 

not  conform  by  any  means  to  the  same  principles  of  classification. 

To  take  again  the  example  of  English,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  water 

is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms:  one  term  serves  to  express 

water  as  a  liquid;  another  one,  water  in  the  form  of  a  large  expanse 

(lake)  ;  others,  water  as  running  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  small  body 

(eiveb  and  brook)  ;  still  other  terms  express  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 

DEW,  WAVE,  and  foam.     It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  variety 

of  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  a  single  independent  term  in 

English,  might  be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  derivations  from 

the  same  term. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  words  for  snow  in  Eskimo, 

may  be  given.     Here  we  find  one  word,  aput,  expressing  snow  on 
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THE  ground;  another  one,  qaruij  falling  snow;  a  third  one. 
sirpoq,  drifting  snow;  and  a  fourth  one,  qimuqsugy  a  snowdrtft 

In  the  same  language  the  seal  m  different  conditions  is  expid 
by  a  variety  of  terms.  One  word  is  the  general  term  for  si 
another  one  signifies  the  seal  basking  in  the  sun  ;  a  third  <:*a 
SEAL  FLOATING  ON  A  PIECE  OF  ice;  not  to  mention  the  manv  im 
for  the  seals  of  diflferent  ages  and  for  male  and  female. 

As  an  example  of  the  maimer  in  which  terms  that  we  exprev^ 
independent  words  are  grouped  together  under  one  concept. 
Dakota  language  may  be  selected.  The  terms  naxta^ka  to  u 
paxta'ka  to  bind  in  bundles,  yaxta'Jca  to  bite,  i&a'xtaka  ith 
NEAR  TO,  boxta'ka  to  pound,  are  all  derived  from  the  conimo:.^ 
ment  xtaJca  to  grip,  which  holds  them'  together,  while  we  use  di>::] 
words  for  expressing  the  various  ideas. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  selection  of  such  simple  terms  m 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  chief  interests  of  a  people: 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  certain  phenomenon  in  n 
aspects,  which  in  the  life  of  the  people  play  each  an  entireh*  i 
pendent  r6le,  many  independent  words  may  develop,  while  in  'Mj 
cases  modifications  of  a  single  term  may  suflice. 

Thus  it  happens  that  each  language,  from  the  point  of  vie»^* 
another  language,  may  be  arbitrary  in  its  classifications ;  that  ^ 
appears  as  a  single  simple  idea  in  one  language  may  be  characteiii 
by  a  series  of  distinct  phonetic  groups  in  another. 

The  tendency  of  a  language  to  express  a  complex  idea  by  a  sb3 
term  has  been  styled  ^'holophrasis,"  and  it  appears  therefore  thatev^ 
language  may  be  holophrastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  an<i 
language.  Holophrasis  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  (hf 
acteristic  of  primitive  languages. 

We  have  seen  before  that  some  kind  of  classification  of  expreicsi 
must  be  found  in  every  language.  This  classification  of  ideas  '^ 
groups,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  an  independent  phonetic  po^ 
makes  it  necessary  that  concepts  which  are  not  readily  rendered  t?' 
single  one  among  the  available  sound -complexes 'should  he  ^ 
pressed  by  combinations  or  by  modifications  of  what  might  be  cafe 
the  elementary  phonetic  groups,  in  accordance  with  the  elements.'! 
ideas  to  which  the  particular  idea  is  reduced. 

This  classification,  and  the  necessity  of  expressing  certain  exp^^ 
ences  by  means  of  other  related  ones,  which  by  limiting  one  mo^ 
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lefine  the  special  idea  to  be  expressed,  entail  the  presence  of  certain 
"onnal  elements  which  determine  the  relations  of  the  single  phonetic 
^oups.  If  each  idea  could  be  expressed  by  a  single  phonetic  group, 
Anguages  without  form  would  be  possible.  Since,  however,  ideas 
3aust  be  expressed  by  being  reduced  to  a  mmiber  of  related  ideas,  the 
tonds  of  relation  become  important  elements  in  articulate  speech; 
and  it  follows  that  all  languages  must  contain  formal  elements,  and 
bhat  their  nimiber  must  be  the  greater,  the  fewer  the  elementary 
phonetic  groups  that  define  special  ideas.  In  a  language  which  com- 
mands  a  very  large,  fixed  vocabulary,  the  mmiber  of  formal  elements 
may  become  quite  small. 

Ghramniatical  Processes 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  mmi- 
ber of  processes  which  are  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of  terms  is 
limited.  Presumably  this  is  due  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
articulate  speech.  The  only  methods  that  are  available  for  express- 
ing the  relations  between  definite  phonetic  groups  are  their  composi- 
tion in  definite  order,  which  may  be  combined  with  a  mutual  phonetic 
influence  of  the  component  elements  upon  one  another,  and  inner 
modification  of  the  phonetic  groups  themselves.  Both  these  meth- 
ods are  foxmd  in  a  great  many  languages,  but  sometimes  only  the 
method  of  composition  occurs. 

Word  and  Sentence 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
independent  phonetic  groups  and  of  the  elements  expressing  their 
mutual  relations,  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  question,  What  forms 
the  unit  of  speech?  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  phonetic 
elements  as  such  can  be  isolated  only  by  analysis,  and  that  they 
occur  in  speech  only  in  cQmbinations  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
definite  concepts. 

Since  all  speech  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  commimication  of  ideas, 
the  natural  unit  of  expression  is  the  sentence;  that  is  to  say,  a  group 
of  articulate  soimds  which  convey  a  complete  idea.  It  might  seem 
that  speech  can  readily  be  further  subdivided,  and  that  the  word 
also  forms  a  natural  xmit  from  which  the  sentence  is  built  up.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  word  as  such  is  known  only  by  analysis.     This  is  particularly 
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clear  in  the  case  of  words  like  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  verbal 
forms  which  belong  to  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  words  Uke  aiid,  for,  to,  were, 
expressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  convey  a  clear  idea,  except 
perhaps  in  forms  like  the  Laconic  If,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  implied,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  if.  In  the 
same  way,  however,  we  who  are  grammatically  trained  may  use  a 
simple  ending  to  correct  an  idea  previously  expressed.  Thus  the 
statement  He  sings  beautifvUy  might  eUcit  a  reply,  sang;  or  a 
laconically  inclined  person  might  even  remark,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment He  plays  weUj  -ed,  which  by  his  friends  nxight  be  well  under- 
stood. It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  single  elements  are 
isolated  by  a  secondary  process  from  the  complete  imit  of  the 
sentence. 

.  Less  clear  appears  the  artificiaUty  of  the  word  as  a  unit  in  tho^ 
cases  in  which  the  word  seems  to  designate  a  concept  that  stands  out 
clearly  from  others.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  nouns;  and 
it  might  seem  that  a  word  like  stone  is  a  natural  unit.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  word  stone  alone  conveys  at  most  an 
objective  picture,  not  a  complete  idea. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  sentence.  Basing  our  considerations  on  languages  differ- 
ing fundamentally  in  form,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  define  the 
word  as  a  phonetic  group  which ,  owing  to  its  permanefoce  of  form, 
clearness  of  significance,  and  phonetic  independence,  is  readily  sepa- 
rated from  ihe  whole  sentence.  This  definition  obviously  contains  ft 
considerable  number  of  arbitrary  elements,  which  may  induce  us, 
according  to  the  general  point  of  view  taken,  sometimes  to  designate 
a  certain  unit  as  a  word,  sometimes  to  deny  its  independent  exist- 
ence. We  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  discussion  of  American  languages, 
that  this  practical  difficulty  confronts  us  many  times,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  objective  certainty  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  consider  a  certain  phonetic  group  as  an  independent  word  or  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a  word. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  elements  contained  in  our  definition 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  a  sound-complex 
as  an  independent  word.  From  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
form,  the  least  important;  from  the  point  of  view  of  phonetics,  how- 
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fver,  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  phonetic  independence  of  the  ele- 
nent  in  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  how  difficult  it  is 
o  conceive  the  independence  of  the  English  s,  which  expresses  the 
)lural,  the  possessive,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  This 
s  largely  due  to  the  phonetic  weakness  of  this  grammatical  element. 
i  the  idea  of  'pluraUty  were  expressed  by  an  element  as  strong  pho- 
letically  as  the  word  many;  the  possessive  part  of  the  word,  by  an 
element  as  strong  as  the  preposition  of;  and  the  third  person  singu- 
ar,  by  an  element  Uke  he — we  might,  perhaps,  be  much  more  ready 
}o  recc^:nize  the  character  of  these  elements  as  independent  words, 
ind  we  actuaUy  do  so.  For  example,  stones,  JoTin^s,  loves,  are  single 
words;  while  many  sheep,  of  stone,  he  went,  are  each  considered  as  two 
wrords.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  met  with  constantly  in  American 
languages.  Thus  we  find  in  a  language  like  the  Chinook  that  modify- 
ing elements  are  expressed  by  single  sounds  which  phonetically  enter 
into  clusters  which  are  pronounced  without  any  break.  To  give  an 
example :  The  word  anid'lot  i  give  him  to  her  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  following  elements:  a  (tense),  ni,i  him,  a  her,  I  to,  o  (direction 
away),  t  to  give.  Here,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  component  ele- 
ments and  their  close  phonetic  association  forbid  us  to  consider  them 
independent  words;  while  the  whole  expression  appears  to  us  as  a 
firm  unit. 

Whenever  we  are  guided  by  this  principle  alone,  the  limitation  of 
the  word  unit  appears  naturaUy  exceedingly  imcertain,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  impression  of  the  phonetic  strength  of  the  com- 
ponent elements. 

It  also  happens  that  certain  elements  appear  sometimes  with  such 
phonetic  weakness  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent units  of  the  sentence,  while  closely  relatejl  forms,  or  even  the 
same  forms  in  other  combinations,  may  gain  the  strength  which  they  are 
lacking  in  other  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  may  be  given  the 
Kwakiutl,  in  which  many  of  the  pronominal  forms  appear  as  exceed- 
ingly weak  phonetic  elements.  Thus  the  expression  He  strikes  him 
wrrn  rr  is  rendered  by  mix'H'dsqs,  in  which  the  two  terminal  ele- 
ments mean :  q  him,  s  with  it.  When,  however,  substantives  are 
introduced  in  this  expression  for  object  and  instrument,  the  q  assumes 
the  fuller  form  xa,  and  the  s  the  fuller  form  sa,  which  we  might  quite 
readily  write  as  independent  words  analogous  to  our  articles. 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  mvestigator  who  would  record 
French  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  unwritten  American  languages 
would  be  inclined  to  write  the  pronominal  elements  which  enter  into 
the  transitive  verb  as  independent  words,  at  least  not  when  record- 
ing the  indicative  forms  of  a  positive  verb.  He  might  be  induced 
to  do  so  on  discovering  their  freedom  of  position  which  appears  in 
the  negative  and  in  some  interrogative  forms. 

The  determining  influence  of  the  freedom  of  position  of  a  phonetic- 
ally fixed  part  of  the  sentence  makes  it  necessary  to  include  it  in  our 
definition  of  the  word. 

Whenever  a  certain  phonetic  group  appears  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions in  a  sentence,  and  always  in  the  same  form,  without  any,  or  at 
least  without  material,  modifications,  we  readily  recognize  its  indi- 
viduality, and  in  an  analysis  of  the  language  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  separate  word.  These  conditions  are  fully  realized  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  sound-complex  in  question  shows  no  modifica- 
tions at  all. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  minor  modifications  occur,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  which  we  may  be  ready 
to  disregard  on  account  of  their  slight  significance  as  compared  to 
the  permanence  of  the  whole  word.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instfitnce, 
in  the  Dakota  language,  in  which  the  terminal  sound  of  a  permanent 
word -complex  which  has  a  clearly  defined  significance  will  auto- 
matically modify  the  first  sound  of  the  following  word-complex  which 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  permanence.  The  reverse  may  also 
occur.  Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we 
should  commonly  call  two  words  is  lost  in  this  case;  but  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  two  words  in  connection  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, so  slight  that  the  concept  of  the  individuality  of  the  word  outr 
weighs  their  organic  connection. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  organic  connection  becomes  so  firm 
that  either  both  or  one  of  the  component  elements  may  never  occur 
without  signs  marking  their  close  coupling,  they  will  appear  to  us 
as  a  single  unit.  As  an  example  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
the  Eskimo.  This  language  contains  a  great  many  elements 
which  are  quite  clear  in  their  significance  and  strong  in  phonetic 
character,  but  which  in  their  position  are  so  limited  that  they 
always  follow  other  definite  parts  of  the  sentence,  that  they  can 
never  form    the    beginning    of   a   complete   phonetic    group,    and 
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lat  the  preceding  phonetic  group  loses  its  more  permanent  phonetic 
rm  whenever  they  appear  added  to  it.  To  give  an  example: 
Jcuvoq  means  he  sees;  tdkvJerpoq  means  he  begins  to  see. 
1  the  second  form  the  idea  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the  element 
Jctu-,  which  by  itself  is  incomplete.  The  following  element,  -ler,  can 
dver  begin  a  sentence,  and  attains  the  significance  of  beginning 
aly  in  connection  with  a  preceding  phonetic  group,  the  terminal 
)und  of  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  it.     In  its  turn, 

requires  an  ending,  which  expresses,  in  the  example  here  selected, 
le  third  person  singular,  ~poq;  while  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
E  seeing  requires  the  ending  -voq  for  the  same  person.  These  also 
m  not  possibly  begin  a  sentence,  and  their  initial  sounds,  v  and  p, 
re  determined  solely  by  the  terminal  sounds  of  the  preceding  ele- 
lents.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  group  of  sound-complexes 
3rms  a  firm  unit,  held  together  by  the  formal  incompleteness  of  each 
art  and  their  far-reaching  phonetic  influences  upon  one  another.  It 
rould  seem  that,  in  a  language  in  which  the  elements  are  so  firmly 
nit  together  as  in  Eskimo,  there  could  not  be  the  sUghtest 
loubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  word  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the 
erm.  The  same  is  true  in  many  cases  in  Iroquois,  a  language  in 
7hich  conditions  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Eskimo  prevail.  Here 
tn  example  may  be  given  from  the  Oneida  dialect.  Watgajijanegdle 
'HE  FLOWER  BREAKS  OPEN  consists  of  the  formal  elements  vxv-,  -t-, 
ind-g-,  which  are  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal  in  character;  the 
rowel  -a-,  which  is  the  character  of  the  stem-jija  flower,  which  never 
occurs  alone ;  and  the  stem  -negate  to  break  open,  which  also  has  no 
ndependent  existence. 

In  all  these  cases  the  elements  possess  great  clearness  of  signifi- 
cance, but  the  lack  of  permanence  of  form  compels  us  to  consider 
hem  as  parts  of  a  longer  word. 

While  in  some  languages  this  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  separation  of  words,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  isolated,  while  the  others 
etain  their  independent  form.  In  American  languages  this  is  par- 
icularly  the  case  when  nouns  enter  the  verbal  complex  without 
my  modification  of  their  component  elements.  This  is  the  case,  for 
nstance,  in  Pawnee:  taftulcH  i  have  cut  it  for  thee,  and  rtks 
iRROw,  combine  into  taWriksTcH  i  cut  thy  arrow.  The  closeness  of 
ionnection  of  these  forms  is  even  clearer  in  cases  in  which  far-reach- 
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ing  phonetic  modifioations  occur.    Thus  the  elements  to-t-n*^  am 

into  ta^hu^n  i  make  (because  tr  in.  a  word  changes  to  h) ;  and  ta-^ 

ru^n  becomes   tahtksta^n  i  make   an    arrow   (because    r   afi 

changes  to  t).    At  the  same  time  riks  arrow  occurs  as  an  indep 

ent  word. 

If  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  rem 

it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  element  may  appear  at  one  I 

as  an  independent  noun,  then  again  as  a  part  of  a  word,  the  m 

which  has  all  the  characteristics  before   described,  and   whicli 

this  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  as  a  complex  of  indep 

ent  elements. 

Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  parts  of  the  senii 

may  also  arise  either  when  in  their  significance  they  become  de]i 

ent  upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  when  their  meaning  i 

vague  and  weak  as  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  i 

we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  subordinate  parts.     Words  ofj 

kind,  when  phonetically  strong,  will  generally  be  considered  as  ^ 

pendent  particles;. when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  phonet^ 

weak,  they  will  generally  be  considered  as  modifying  parts  of  (^ 

words.     A  good  example  of  this  kind  is  contained   in  the  P^ 

texts  by  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,'  in  which  the  same  eleiM 

are  often  treated  as  independent  particles,  while  in  other  cases  d 

appear  as  subordinate  parts  of  words.     Thus  we  find  ^eama  i^ 

(p.  23,  line  17),  but  jdbe  amd  the  beaver  (p.  553,  line  7). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  grammar  of  | 
Sioux  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  We  find  in  this  case,  for  inst^ 
the  element  pi  always  treated  as  the  ending  of  a  word,  probi{ 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plural,  which  in  the  Id* 
European  languages  is  almost  always  expressed  by  a  modificatj 
of  the  word  to  which  it  appUes.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  likej 
and  Snif  signifying  the  future  and  negation  respectively,  are  treij 
as  independent  words,  although  they  appear  in  exactly  the  sij 
form  as  the  pi  mentioned  before. 

Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  modifying  elements  in  Tsi 
shian,  a  language  in  which  innumerable  adverbial  elements  i 
expressed  by  fairly  weak  phonetic  groups  which  have  a  definj 
position.  Here,  also,  it  seems  entirely  arbitrary  whether  tbfl 
phonetic  groups  are  considered  as  separate  words,  or  whether  th| 

s  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  vi. 
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ire  combined  with  the  verbal  expressions  into  a  single  word.  In 
:hese  cases  the  independent  existence  of  the  word  to  which  such 
^articles  are  joined  without  any  modification  will  generally  deter- 
mine us  to  consider  these  elements  as  independent  particleS;  pro- 
irided  they  are  phonetically  strong  enough;  while  whenever  the 
irerbal  expression  to  which  they  are  joined  is  modified  either  by  the 
insertion  of  these  elements  between  its  component  parts,  or  in  some 
other  way,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  word. 

It  seemed  important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the  concept  of  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  sentence,  because  in  the  morpho- 
logical treatment  of  American  languages  this  question  plays  an 
important  r61e. 

Stem  and  Affix 

The  analytic  treatment  of  languages  results  in  the  separation  of  a 
niunber  of  different  groups  of  the  elements  of  speech.  When  we 
arrange  these  according  to  their  functions,  it  appears  that  certain 
elements  recur  in  every  single  sentence.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  forms  indicating  subject  and  predicate,  or,  in  modem  European 
languages,  forms  indicating  number,  tense,  and  person.  Others, 
like  terms  expressing  demonstrative  ideas,  may  or  may  not  occur  in 
a  sentence.  These  and  many  others  are  treated  in  our  grammars. 
According  to  the  character  of  these  elements,  they  seem  to  modify 
the  material  contents  of  the  sentence;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sentences  lie  strikes  Mnij  and  I  struck  tJiee,  where  the  idea  of  strik- 
ing somebody  appears  as  the  content  of  the  communication ;  while 
the  ideas  he,  present,  Mm,  and  I,  past,  thee,  appear  as  modifications. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  note  that  this  separation  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  sentence  into  material  contents  and  formal 
modifications  is  an_arbitrary  one,  brought  about,  presumably,  first  of 
of  all,  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  formal  maimer  by  the  same  pronominal  and  tense  elements. 
In  other  words,  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence  may  be  repre- 
sented by  subjects  and  predicates  expressing  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas,  while  the  modifying  elements — here  the  pronouns  and 
tenses — comprise,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  number  of 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  of  a  language,  the  parts  expressing  the  mate- 
rial contents  of  sentences  appear  to  us  as  the  subject-matter  of  lexi- 
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cography;  parts  expressing  the  modifying  relations,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar.  In  modem  Indo-European  languages  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  subordinate  elements  is,  on  iht 
whole,  Umited,  and  for  this  reason  the  dividing-Une  between  gramiMr 
and  dictionary  appears  perfectly  clear  and  well  drawn.  In  a  wider 
sense,  however,  all  etymological  processes  and  word  compositiom 
must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  grammar;  and,  if  we  include  those, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Indo-Eiu'opean  languages,  the  number  of  classi- 
fying ideas  is  quite  large. 

In  American  languages  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
lexicography  often  becomes  quite  obscure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  formal  compositions  becomes 
very  large.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  somewhat  more  fully 
by  examples.  In  the  Tsimshian  language  we  find  a  very  great  number 
of  adverbial  elements  which  can  not  be  considered  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  which,  without  doubt,  must  bo  considered  as  elements 
modifying  verbal  ideas.  On  account  of  the  very  large  number  of  these 
elements,  the  total  number  of  verbs  of  motion  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  although  the  total  number  of  verbs  that  may  be  com- 
bined with  these  adverbial  ideas  is  much  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  the  adverbial  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  the  number  of  adverbs 
appears  to  be  fixed,  while  the  number  of  verbs  appears  unlimited; 
and  consequently  we  have  the  impression  that  the  former  are  modi- 
fying elements,  and  that  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  while  the  latter  are  words,  and  their  discu^on 
belongs  to  the  lexicography  of  the  language.  The  number  of  such 
modifying  elements  in  Eskimo  is  even  larger;  and  here  the  impres- 
sion that  the  discussion  of  these  elements  belongs  to  the  grammar  of 
the  language  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  take  an 
initial  position,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  following  a  complete 
word,  but  are  added  to  an  element  which,  if  pronounced  by  itself, 
would  not  give  any  sense. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a  number  of  languages,  the 
number  of  the  modifying  elements  may  increase  so  much  that  il 
may  become  doubtful  which  element  represents  a  series  of  ideas 
Umited  in  number,  and  which  represents  an  almost  xmlimited  series 
of  words  belonging  to  the  vocabulary.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
Algonquian,  where  in  almost  all  verbs  several  elements  app>ear  in 
conjimction,  each  in  a  definite  position,'but  each  group  so  niunerous 
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tiiat  it  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  to  designate  the  one  group  as 
^ords  modified  by  the  other  group,  or  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
■act  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  the  terms  stem 
ind  affix.  According  to  the  ordinary  terminology,  afiixes  are 
elements  attached  to  steins  or  words,  and  modifying  them.  This 
iefinition  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  long  as  the  number  of  modifying 
deas  is  limited.  When,  however,  the  number  of  modifying  elements 
aecoines  exceedingly  lai^e,  we  may  well  doubt  which  of  the  two  is 
the  modifier  and  which  the  modified,  and  the  determination  finally 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  following  discussions  the  attempt 
bas  been  made  to  confine  the  terms  prefix,  suffix,  and  affix  entirely  to 
those  cases  where  the  number  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  elements 
is  strictly  limited.  Wherever  the  number  of  combined  elements 
becomes  so  large  that  they  can  not  be  properly  classified,  these 
terms  have  not  been  used,  but  the  elements  have  been  treated  as 
co-ordinate. 

Discussion  of  Grammatical  Categories 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that,  in  an  objective  discus- 
sion of  languages,  three  points  have  to  be  considered:  first,  the  con- 
stituent phonetic  elements  of  the  language;  second,  the  groups  of 
ideas  expressed  by  phonetic  groups;  third,  the  methods  of  combining 
and  modifying  phonetic  groups. 

It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  points  somewhat 
more  fully  before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  languages. 

Granunarians  who  have  studied  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  developed  a  system  of  categories  which  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  in  every  language.  It  seems  desirable  to  show 
here  in  how  far  the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  character- 
istic only  of  certain  groups  of  languages,  and  in  how  far  other  systems 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  seems  easiest  to  illustrate  this  matter 
by  discussing  first  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb,  and  then  by  taking  up  the  wider  aspects  of 
this  subject. 
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Nominal  Categories 

In  the  treatment  of  our  noun  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
number  of  fundamental  categories.  In  most  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, nouns  are  classified  according  to  gender,  they  are  modifieti 
by  forms  expressing  singular  and  plural,  and  they  also  appear  in 
syntactic  combinations  as  cases.  None  of  these  apparently  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  noun  are  necessary  elements  of  articul&te 
speech. 

GBNDBB 

The  history  of  the  English  language  shows  clearly  that  the  gender 
of  a  noun  may  practically  be  suppressed  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  expression.  While  we  still  find  traces  of  gender  in 
English,  practically  all  inanimate  objects  have  come  to  belong  to 
one  single  gender.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  languages 
of  the  worid,  gender  is  not  by  any  means  a  fundamental  cat^oiy, 
and  that  nouns  may  not  be  divided  into  classes  at  all,  or  the  point 
of  view  of  classification  may  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Thus  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Africa  classify  words  into  a  great  many  distinct 
groups  the  significance  of  most  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
The  Algonquian  of  North  America  classify  nouns  as  animate  and 
inanimate,  without,  however,  adhering  strictly  to  the  natural  classi- 
fication implied  in  these  terms.  Thus  the  small  animals  may  be 
classified  as  inanimate,  while  certain  plants  may  appear  as  animate. 
Some  of  the  Siouan  languages  classify  nouns  by  means  of  articles, 
and  strict  distinctions  are  made  between  animate  moving  and  ani- 
mate at  rest,  inanimate  long,  inanimate  round,  inanimate  high,  and 
inanimate  collective  objects.  The  Iroquois  distinguish  strictly  be- 
tween nouns  designating  men  and  other  nouns.  The  latter  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  a  definite  and  indefinite  group.  The  Uchee 
distinguish  between  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  human  beings. 
In  America,  true  gender  is  on  the  whole  rare;  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
among  a  few  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  way  as  in  most  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Chinook 
of  Columbia  river,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  among  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  of  British  Columbia. 
Among  North  American  languages,  the  Eskimo  and  Athapascan 
have  no  trace  of  a  classification  of  nouns.     The  examples  here  given 
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bow  clearly  that  the  sex  principle,  which  underlies  the  classification 
f  nouns  in  European  languages,  is  merely  one  of  a  great  many  pos- 
ible  classifications  of  this  kind. 

PLX7BAL 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  the  plural  of  Indo-European 
ouns.  Because,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression,  each  noun 
lust  be  expressed  either  as  a  singular  or  as  a  plural,  it  might  seem 
hat  this  classification  is  almost  indispensable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
o  show,  by  means  of  sentences,  that,,  even  in  English,  the  distinction 
3  not  always  made.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  The  wolf  has 
Wvoured  the  sheep,  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  single  sheep  is  meant, 
►r  a  pluraUty  of  sheep  are  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  this  would  not, 
m  the  whole,  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  since  either  the  context 
v^ould  show  whether  singular  or  plural  is  meant,  or  an  added  adjec- 
tive would  give  the  desired  information. 

While,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  European  languages,  we 
ilways  tend  to  look  for  the  expression  of  singularity  or  plurality  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  of  expression,  there  are  other  languages  that 
ire  entirely  indifferent  towards  this  distinction.  A  good  example 
Df  this  kind  is  the  Kwakiutl.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
K^wakiutl  whether  he  says,  There  is  a  house  or  There  are  houses, 
rhe  same  form  is  used  for  expressing  both  ideas,  and  the  idea  of 
singularity  and  plurality  must  be  understood  either  by  the  context 
5r  by  the  addition  of  a  special  adjective.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Athapascan  languages  and  in  Haida.  In  Siouan,  also,  a  dis- 
tinction between  singularity  and  plurality  is  made  only  in  the  case 
[)f  animate  objects.  It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  American 
languages  are  rather  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  clear  expression  of 
pluraUty,  but  that  they  tend  to  express  much  more  rigidly  the  ideas 
of  collectivity  or  distribution.  Thus  the  Kwakiutl,  who  are  rather 
indifferent  to  the  expression  of  plurality,  are  very  particular  in 
denoting  whether  the  objects  spoken  of  are  distributed  here  or 
there.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  distribution  is  carefully  expressed. 
In  the  same  way,  when  speaking  of  fish,  they  express  by  the  same 
term  a  single  fish  and  a  quantity  of  fish.  When,  however,  they 
desire  to  say  that  these  fish  belong  to  different  species,  a  distributive 
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form  expressing  this  idea  is  made  use  of.  A  similar  indifference  to 
the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  observed  in  the  pronomte  of 
several  languages,  and  will  be  noted  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  number  may  be  much  more  stronglr 
emphasized  than  it  is  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  dual, 
as  in  Greek,  is  of  common  occurrence  the  world  over;  but  it  happens 
also  that  a  trialis  and  paucalis — expressions  for  three  and  a  Jew — are 
distinguished. 

CASE 

What  is  true  of  number  is  no  less  true  of  case.  PsychologicallT, 
the  substitution  of  prepositional  expressions  for  cases  would  hardly 
represent  a  complete  absence  of  the  concept  of  cases.  This  is  rather 
found  in  those  languages  in  which  the  whole  group  of  relations  of  the 
nouns  of  a  sentence  is  expressed  in  the  verb.  When,  for  instance,  in 
Chinook,  we  find  expressions  Uke  Tie  Tier  it  with  cut,  man,  woman^ 
knife,  meaning  The  man  cut  the  woman  with  the  Jcnife,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  noims  themselves  appear  without  any  trace  of  case- 
relationship,  merely  as  appositions  to  a  number  of  pronouns.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  pronoun  between 
subject  and  object,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  cases  are  found,  although 
not  as  nominal  cases,  but  still  as  pronominal  cases.  The  case- 
relation,  however,  is  confined  to  the  two  forms  of  subject  and 
object,  since  the  obUque  cases  are  expressed  by  pronominal  objects, 
while  the  characteristic  of  each  particular  obUque  relation  is 
expressed  by  adverbial  elements.  In  the  same  language,  the  genitive 
relation  is  eUminated  by  substituting  for  it  possessive  expressions, 
Uke,  for  instance,  the  Tnan,  his  house,  instead  of  the  rruin^s  house. 
While,  therefore,  case-expressions  are  not  entirely  eUminated,  their 
number,  which  in  some  European  languages  is  considerable,  may  be 
largely  reduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  nominal  categories  either  do  not 
occur  at  aU,  or  occur  only  in  very  much  reduced  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  other  new  categories  may  occiu*  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  our  European  languages.  Classifications  Uke 
those  referred  to  before — such  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or  of  nouns 
designating  men,  and  other  nouns;  and,  further,  of  nouns  according 
to  form — are  rather  foreign  to  us,  although,  in  the  connection  of  verb 
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tnd  noun,  form-classifications  occur.  Thus  we  do  not  say,  a  tree  is 
"OTnewherCj  but  a  tree  stands;  not,  the  river  is  in  New  York,  but  the 
iver  flows  through  New  Yorlc, 

Tense  classes  of  nouns  are  not  rare  in  American  languages.  As  we 
nay  speak  of  afoMre  husband  or  of  our  late  friend,  thus  many  Indian 
anguages  express  in  every  noun  its  existence  in  presence,  past,  or 
utnre,  which  they  require  as  much  for  clearness  of  expression  as  we 
equire  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural. 

Pe^rsonal  Pronaunn 

The  same  lack  of  conformity  in  the  principles  of  classification  may 
>e  found  in  the  pronouns.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  three 
[>er8on8  of  the  pronoun,  which  occur  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
pliiral.  Although  we  make  a  distinction  of  gender  for  the  third  per- 
son of  the  pronoun,  we  do  not  carry  out  this  principle  of  classification 
tjonsistently  in  the  other  persons.  The  first  and  second  persons  and 
the  third  person  plm-al  have  the  same  form  for  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  A  more  rigid  appUcation  of  the  sex  system  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
sex  is  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  third  person,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  second  persons. 

Logically,  our  three  persons  of  the  pronoun  are  based  on  the  two 
concepts  of  self  and  not-self,  the  second  of  which  is  subdivided, 
according  to  the  needs  of  speech,  into  the  two  concepts  of  person 
addressed  and  person  spoken  of.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a 
first  person  plural,  we  mean  logically  either  self  and  person  addressed, 
or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of,  or,  finally,  self,  person  or  per- 
sons addressed,  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  A  true  first  person 
plural  is  impossible,  because  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  self. 
This  logical  laxity  is  avoided  by  many  languages,  in  which  a  sharp 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  combinations  self  and  person  or 
persons  spoken  to,  or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  language  expressing  in  a  separate  form  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  persons,  probably  because  this  idea  readily 
coalesces  with  the  idea  of  self  and  persons  spoken  to.  These  two 
forms  are  generally  designated  by  the  rather  inaccurate  term  of 
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"inclusive"  and  "exclusive  first  person  plural,"  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  person  plural,  including  or  excluding  the  person  addressed. 
The  second  and  third  persons  form  true  plurals.  Thus  the  principle 
of  division  of  the  pronouns  is  carried  through  in  many  lang:uages 
more  rigidly  than  we  find  it  in  the  European  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  singular 
'  and  plural  may  be  observed  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  languages.  Thus  the  Sioux  do  not  know  any  pronominal  dis- 
tinction between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person,  and 
only  a  very  imperfect  distinction  between  the  third  person  singular 
and  plural;  while  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  according  to 
the  fundamental  difference  in  their  significance,  are  sharply  distin- 
guished. In  some  Siouan  dialects  we  may  well  say  that  the  pro- 
nominal object  has  only  a  first  person  singular,  first  person  plural, 
and  a  second  person,  and  that  no  other  pronoun  for  the  object  occurs. 
Thus  the  system  of  pronouns  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find. 

l>enimiHtrative  Pronoutis 

In  many  cases,  the  analogy  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  is  rigid,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  having 
three  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus  the 
Kwakiutl  will  say,  the  house  near  me  (this  ho'ise),  the  house  near  thee 
(that  house),  the  house  near  him  (that  hour  /. 

But  other  points  of  view  are  added  to  the  principle  of  division 
corresponding  to  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  the  Kwakiutl,  and 
many  other  American  languages,  add  to  the  pronominal  concept  just 
discussed  that  of  visibility  and  invisibility,  while  the  Chinook  add 
the  concepts  of  present  and  past.  Perhaps  the  most  exuberant 
development  of  the  demonstrative  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimo, 
where  not  only  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  three  personal  pro- 
nouns occur,  but  also  those  of  position  in  space  in  relation  to  the 
speaker, — which  are  specified  in  seven  directions;  as,  center,  above, 
below,  in  front,  behind,  right,  left, — and  expressing  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divisions  which  are  mentioned 

4 

here  are  all  necessary  parts  of  clear  expression  in  the  languages  men- 
tioned. For  instance,  in  Kwakiutl  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  use 
an  expression  like  our  that  house,  which  means  in  English  €ie  single 
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ko%Lse  away  from  the  speaker.     The  Kwakiutl  must  express  this  idea 
in  one  of  the  following  six  forms: 

TTire  {singular  or  plural)  house  visible  near  me 

invisible  near  me 

visible  near  thee 

invisible  near  thee 

visible  near  him 

invisible  near  him 
w^hile  the  Eskimo  would  express  a  term  Uke  this  man  as 

This  man  Tiear  me 

near  thee 

near  him 

behind  me 

in  front  of  me 

to  the  right  of  me 

to  the  left  ofm>e 

above  me 

bdow  me,  etc. 

Verbal  Categories 

We  can  follow  out  similar  differences  in  the  verb.     In  our  Indo- 
European  languages  we  have  expressions  signifying  persons,  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices.     The  ideas  represented  by  these  groups  are  quite 
unevenly  developed  in  various  languages.     In  a  great  many  cases 
the  forms  expressing  the  persons  are  expressed  simply  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb;  while  in  other  cases  the 
phonetic  complexes  expressing  personal  relations  are  developed  in 
an  astonishing  manner.    Thus  the  Algonquian  and  the  Eskimo  possess 
special  phonetic  groups  expressing  definite  relations  between  the 
subject  and  object  which  occur  in  transitive  verbs.     For  example,  in 
sentences  hke  I  strike  thee,  or  They  strike  me,  the  combination  of  the 
pronoims  I  —  thee,  and  they  —  me,  are  expressed  by  special  phonetic 
equivalents.    There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  indirect  objects  (as  in 
the  sentence,  I  send  him  to  you)  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  form. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  forms  here  referred  to  is,  that  the 
combined  pronoun  can  not  be  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements, 
although  historically  it  may  have  originated  from  combinations  of 
separate  forms.     It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  in  which  the  development 
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of  the  pronoun  is  as  weak  as  in  the  Siouan  languages^  to  which  I  ksi 
referred  before,  the  definiteness  of  the  pronominal  forms  of  the  via 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  it  happens  ti 
in  the  Sioux  the  verb  alone  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  more  or  j 
abstract  idea  of  verbal  action  as  for  the  third  person  of  the  indicso^ 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  existing  differences  in  regBD.i 
the  occurrence  of  tenses  and  modes.  We  are  accustomed  to  vm 
forms  in  which  the  tense  is  always  expressed  with  perfect  defia* 
ness.  In  the  sentence  The  man  is  sick  we  really  express  the  ik 
The  single  definite  man  is  sicJc  at  Oie  present  time.  This  strict  exps 
sion  of  the  time  relation  of  the  occurrence  is  missing  in  ma 
languages.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance,  in  expressing  the  same  iis 
will  simply  say,  sin^gle  man  sick,  leaving  the  question  entirely  om 
whether  the  man  was  sick  at  a  previous  time,  is  sick  at  the  pnsiri 
time,  or  is  going  to  be  sick  in  the  future.  The  condition  herp! 
similar  to  the  one  described  before  in  relation  to  plurality.  Th 
Eskimo  can,  of  course,  express  whether  the  man  is  sick  at  the  preset 
time,  was  sick,  or  is  going  to  be  sick,  but  the  grammatical  form  J 
his  sentences  does  not  require  the  expression  of  the  tense  relatk 
In  other  cases  the  temporal  ideas  may  be  expressed  with  much  gresm 
nicety  than  we  find  in  our  familiar  grammars.  Generally,  languid 
in  which  a  multiplicity  of  tenses  are  found  include  in  their  form  i 
expression  certain  modifications  of  the  tense  concept  which  mi^t  W 
called  *' semi-temporal,"  like  inchoatives,  which  express  the  beginnie 
of  an  action;  duratives,  which  express  the  extent  of  time  during  whkl 
the  action  lasts;  transitionals,  which  express  the  change  of  one  sUt* 
of  being  into  another;  etc.  There  is  very  little  agreement  in  regani 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  tenses,  and  the  characteristics  of  mauf 
languages  show  that  tenses  are  not  by  any  means  required  for  clei: 
expression. 

What  is  true  of  tenses  is  also  true  of  modes.  The  number  i^ 
languages  which  get  along  with  a  single  mode,  or  at  most  with  tb 
indicative  and  imperative,  is  considerable;  although,  in  this  case  abo. 
the  idea  of  subordination  may  be  expressed  if  it  seems  desirable  t^ 
do  so. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  given  here  illustrate  that  many  of 
the  categories  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  essential  may  be 
absent  in  foreign  languages,  and  that  other  categories  may  occur  as 
substitutes. 
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Interpretation  of  Orammatical  Categories 

When  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  implies,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  in  each  language  only  a  part  of  the  complete  concept  that 
we  have  in  mind  is  expressed,  and  that  each  language  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  select  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mental  image  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  expression  of  the  thought.  To  use  again  the  example 
which  I  mentioned  before,  The  man  is  sick.  We  express  by  this 
sentence,  in  English,  the  idea,  a  definite  single  man  at  present  sick. 
In  Kwakiutl  this  sentence  would  have  to  be  rendered  by  an  expres- 
sion which  would  mean,  in  the  vaguest  possible  form  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  definite  man  near  him  invisible  sick  near  him  invisihle. 
Visibility  and  nearness  to  the  first  or  second  person  might,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  our  example  in  place  of  invisibility  and  nearness 
to  the  third  person.  An  idiomatic  expression  of  the  sentence  in 
this  language  would,  however,  be  much  more  definite,  and  would 
require  an  expression  somewhat  like  the  following,  TJuit  invisible 
man  lies  sick  on  his  back  on  the  flx>or  of  the  absent  house.  In 
Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  idea  would  be  expressed  by  a 
form  hke  (single)  man  sick,  leaving  place  and  time  entirely  indefi- 
nite. In  Ponca,  one  of  the  Siouan  dialects,  the  same  idea  would 
require  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  man  is  at  rest  or  mov- 
ing, and  we  might  have  a  form  like  the  moving  single  man  sick. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  further  traits  of  idiomatic  expression, 
this  example  might  be  further  expanded  by  adding  modaUties  of  the 
verb;  thus  the  Kwakiutl,  whose  language  I  have  used  several  times 
as  an  example,  would  require  a  form  indicating  whether  this  is  a  new 
subject  introduced  in  conversation  or  not;  and,  in  case  the  speaker 
had  not  seen  the  sick  person  himself,  he  would  have  to  express  whether 
he  knows  by  hearsay  or  by  evidence  that  the  person  is  sick,  or 
whether  he  has  dreamed  it.  It  seems,  however,  better  not  to  com- 
plicate our  present  discussion  by  taking  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibiUties  of  exact  expression  that  may  be  required  in  idiomatic  forms 
of  speech,  but  rather  to  consider  only  those  parts  of  the  sentence 
which,  according  to  the  morphology  of  the  language,  mi«<  be  expressed. 

We  conclude  from  the  examples  here  given  that  in  a  discussion  of 
the  characteristics  of  various  languages  different  fundamental  cate- 
gories will  be  foimd,  and  that  in  a  comparison  of  different  languages 
it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  as  well  the  phonetic  characteristics 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  grammatical 
concepts  in  order  to  give  each  language  its  proper  place. 
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m.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANGUAGES 

Origin  of  Dialects 

In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
languages  is  perfectly  simple.  Wherever  we  find  close  similariti^ 
in  phonetics,  in  vocabularies,  and  in  details  of  grammar,  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  languages  that  are  being  studied 
are  varieties  of  the  same  ancestral  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  differentiation  of  a  single  language  into  a 
number  of  dialects  is  spontaneous.  When  commimication  between 
peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue  ceases,  peculiarities  of  pronunciai' 
tion  wall  readily  manifest  themselves  in  one  region  or  the  other  and 
may  become  permanent.  In  some  cases  these  modifications  of  pro- 
nunciation may  gradually  increase  and  may  become  so  radical  that 
several  quite  different  forms  of  the  original  language  develop.  At 
the  same  time  words  readily  assmne  a  new  significance,  and  if  the 
separation  of  the  people  should  be  accompanied  by  a  differentiation 
of  culture,  these  changes  may  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  cases  of  such  phonetic  changes  and  of  modifications  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  words,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  may  always  be 
observed,  and  for  this  reason  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  new  dialects  and  the  older  forms  can  always  be  readily  estab- 
lished and  may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in 
a  series  of  generations  of  living  beings. 

Another  form  of  modification  may  occur  that  is  also  analogous  to 
biological  transformations.  We  must  recognize  that  the  origin  of 
language  must  not  be  looked  for  in  human  faculties  that  have  once 
been  active,  but  which  have  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  new 
additions  to  linguistic  devices  and  to  linguistic  material  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  Such  spontaneous  additions  to  a  language  may 
occur  in  one  of  the  new  dialects,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  other. 
These,  although  related  to  the  structure  of  the  older  language,  will 
be  so  entirely  new  in  their  character  that  they  can  not  be  directly 
related  to  the  ancestral  language. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  each  of  these  dialects  may  incor- 
porate new  material.  Nevertheless  in  all  cases  where  the  older  mate- 
rial constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  language,  its  close 
relationship  to  the  ancestral  tongue  will  readily  be  recognized.     In 
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all   these  cases,   phonetics,  details  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
vocabidary  will  show  far-reaching  similarities. 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Languages 

The  problem  becomes  much  more  diflBcult  when  the  similarities  in 
any  of  these  traits  become  less  pronounced.  With  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  primitive  languages,  it  has  been  found  that  cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  languages  spoken  in  certain  continuous  areas 
show  radical  differences  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  form, 
but  close  similarity  in  their  phonetic  elements.  In  other  cases  the 
similarity  of  phonetic  elements  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  there 
may  exist  a  close  similarity  in  structural  details.  Again,  many 
investigators  have  pointed  out  pecuUar  analogies  in  certain  words 
without  being  able  to  show  that  grammatical  form  and  general 
phonetic  character  coincide.  Many  examples  of  such  condftions  may 
be  given.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the 
languages  spoken  between  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Mount  St.  EUas 
is  quite  striking.  All  these  languages  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  many  peculiar  Tc  sounds  and  peculiar  I  sounds,  and 
by  their  tendency  towards  great  stress  of  articulation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  towards  a  clustering  of  consonants.  Consequently  to  our  ear 
these  languages  sound  rough  and  harsh.  Notwithstanding  these 
similarities,  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
utterly  distinct  that  a  common  origin  of  the  languages  of  this  area 
seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  similar  example  may  be  given 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  Bantu  negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten- 
tots utilize  some  pecuUar  sounds  which  are  produced  by  inspiration — 
by  drawing  in  the  breath,  not  by  expelling  it — and  which  are  ordi- 
narily called  ''cUcks."  Notwithstanding  this  very  peculiar  common 
trait  in  their  languages,  there  is  no  similarity  in  grammar  and  hardly 
any  in  vocabulary. 

We  might  also  give  the  example  of  the  Siouan  and  the  Iroquois 
languages  of  North  America,  two  stocks  that  have  been  in  proximity, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  nasal- 
ized vowels;  or  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  Calif omian  languages, 
which  sound  to  our  ear  euphonious,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

It  must  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  such  phonetic  characteristics 
of  a  limited  area  appear  in  their  most  pronoimced  form  when  we 
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compare  the  whole  region  with  the  neighboring  districts.  Thej 
form  a  unit  rather  by  contrast  with  foreign  phonetics  than  when 
compared  among  themselves,  each  language  having  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  in  a  group*  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  Tlingit  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  diflfers  very  much  from  the  Chinook  of  Columbia 
river.  Nevertheless,  when  both  languages  are  compared  to  a  lan- 
guage of  southern  CaUfomia,  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonquian,  traite 
that  are  common  to  both  of  thenl  appear  to  quit^  a  marked  d^ree. 

What  is  true  of  phonetics  is  also  true  of  grammatical  form,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  languages  of  the  whole 
world.  In  North  America  particularly  such  groups  of  language 
can  be  readily  recognized.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  given  in  another  place,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  languages — like,  for  instance,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit, 
and  Haida — which  are  spoken  in  one  continuous  area  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  our  continent  show  certain  common  characteristics 
when  compared  with  neighboring  languages  like  the  Eskimo,  Algon- 
quian,  and  Tsimshian.  In  a  similar  way,  a  number  of  Cahfomian 
languages,  or  languages  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  languages 
like  the  Pawnee  and  Iroquois,  each  form  a  group  characterized  by 
certain  traits  which  are  not  found  in  other  languages. 

In  cases  where  such  morphological  similarities  occur  without  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  vocabulary,  it  becomes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  these  languages  may  be  considered  as 
descendants  of  one  parent  language;  and  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  similarities  are  far-reaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
radical  differences  are  found  that  we  can  not  account  for  them  with- 
out assuming  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign  element. 

Similar  phenomena  have  recently  induced  P.  W.  Schmidt  to  con- 
sider the  languages  of  Farther  India  and  of  Malaysia  as  related;  and 
the  same  problem  has  been  discussed  by  Lepsius,  and  again  by  Mein- 
hoff,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot 
to  a  number  of  east  African  languages  and  to  the  languages  of  the 
Hamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa. 

Difficulties  also  arise  in  cases  where  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  words  are  found  without  a  corresponding  similarity  of  gram- 
matical forms,  so  that  we  may  be  reluctant  to  combine  two  such 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  similarities  of  vocabulary. 
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The  comparison  of  vocabularies  oflfers  peculiar  difficulties  in 
American  languages.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  American 
anguages  is  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  confined  to  col- 
ections  of  a  few  hundred  words,  without  any  information  in  regard 
:o  grammatical  forms.  Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  many 
American  languages  to  form  compoimd  words  or  derivatives  of  various 
dnds,  it  is  very  difficult  in  vocabularies  of  this  kind  to  recognize  the 
component  elements  of  words,  and  often  accidental  similarities  may 
>btrude  themselves  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages 
otrould  prove  to  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Setting  aside  this  practical  diffixjulty,  it  may  happen  qxiite  often 
that  in  neighboring  languages  the  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
same  object,  owing,  not  to  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  a  loan  word  in  several  of  them.  Since 
the  vocabularies  which  are  ordinarily  collected  embrace  terms  for 
objects  found  in  most  common  use,  it  seems  most  likely  that  among 
these  a  number  of  loan  words  may  occur. 

Even  when  the  available  material  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  doubt  may  arise  regarding  the  significance  of  the  apparent 
similarities  of  vocabulary. 

Mutual  Influences  of  Languages 

In  all  these  cases  the  final  decision  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
the  questions  in  how  far  distinct  languages  may  influence  one  another, 
and  in  how  far  a  language  without  being  subject  to  foreign  influ- 
ences may  deviate  from  the  parental  type.  While  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  definite  manner,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  far-reaching  influences  of  this  kind. 

Phanetic  Influences 

This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  why  languages  spoken  in  continuous  areas,  and 
entirely  distinct  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure,  should 
partake  of  the  same  phonetic  characteristics,  unless,  by  imitation, 
certain  phonetic  traits  may  be  carried  beyond  a  single  linguistic 
stock.  While  I  do  not  know  that  historical  evidence  of  such  occur- 
rences has  been  definitely  given,  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  among  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot,  admits  of  hardly 
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any  other  explanation.  And  the  same  is  true,  to  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  extent,  among  other  distinct  but  neighboring  languages. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  transfer  of  sounds  can  not  be  denied. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  for  instance— where  intermarriages 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  tribes  are  frequent ;  where 
slave  women  raise  their  own  and  their  masters'  children;  and  where, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  constituting  the  tribe,  indi- 
viduals who  have  mastered  several  distinct  languages  are  not  br 
any  means  rare — ample  opportunity  is  given  for  one  language  u> 
exert  its  phonetic  influence  over  another.  Whether  this  explanation 
is  adequate,  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  decided  by  further  his- 
torical studies.* 

Grammatical  Influences 

Influence  of  the  syntax  of  one  language  upon  another,  and  even. 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  morphology  of  one  language  upon  another, 
is  also  probable.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  proved 
clearly  the  deep  influence  exerted  by  Latin  upon  the  syntax  of  all 
the  modem  European  languages.  We  can  also  recognize  how  certain 
syntactic  forms  of  expression  occur  in  neighboring  languages  on  our 
American  continent.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  find  that, 
in  the  most  diverse  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  commamls 
are  given  in  the  periphrastic  form.  It  would  he  good  if  you  did  so 
and  so;  and  in  many  cases  this  periphrastic  form  has  been  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  the  ordinary  imperative.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  groups  of  psychological  concepts  which  are  expressed  by  means 
of  grammatical  forms  have  developed  in  one  language  under  the 
influence  of  another;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  if  we  once  admit  such 
influence,  where  the  limit  may  be  to  the  modifications  caused  by 
such  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  exceedingly  diJEcult  to  understand 
why  the  most  fundamental  morphological  traits  of  a  language  should 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  another  form  of  thought  as  exhibited 
in  another  language.  This  would  mean  that  the  greater  number  of 
grammatical  forms  would  disappear,  and  entirely  new  categories 
develop.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  far-reaching  modifica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  possible,  but  it  will  require  the  most  cautious 
proof  in  every  single  case  before  their  existence  can  be  accepted. 

1  See  also  p.  53. 
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Cases  of  the  introduction  of  new  suflBxes  in  European  languages 
ire  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus,  the  ending  -oftfe  of  French  words 
las  been  adopted  so  frequently  into  English  that  the  ending  itself 
las  attained  a  certain  independence,  and  we  can  form  words  like 
'xttable,  or  even  get-at-abUj  in  which  the  ending,  which  was  originally 
French,  is  added  to  an  English  word.  In  a  similar  way  the  French 
rerbal  ending  -ir,  combined  with  the  German  infinitive  ending  in 
en,  is  used  in  a  large  number  of  German  words  as  though  it  were  a 
>urely  German  ending.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  observations 
vhich  would  point  to  a  radical  modification  of  the  morphological 
traits  of  a  language  through  the  influence  of  another  language. 

Lexicogrwphic  Influences 

While  the  phonetic  influence  of  distinct  languages  upon  one 
mother  and  the  modification  of  morphological  traits  in  different 
languages  are  still  obscure,  the  borrowing  of  words  is  very  common, 
and  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  vocabulary 
Df  English  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  extensive  amalgamation 
of  the  vocabularies  of  quite  distinct  languages,  and  the  manner 
by  which  it  has  been  attained  is  instructive.  It  is  not  only  that 
Ajiglo  -  Saxon  adopted  large  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  that  it  took  over  a  few  terms  of  the  older 
Celtic  language,  and  adopted  some  words  from  the  Norse  invaders; 
but  we  find  also,  later,  introductions  from  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
were  introduced  through  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 

• 

which  filtered  down  from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
Furthermore,  numerous  terms  were  adopted  from  the  less  civilized 
peoples  with  whom  the  English-speaking  people  came  into  contact 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian-English  have  each  adopted  a  great  many  native  terms, 
quite  a  number  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and 
written  modem  EngUsh.  This  phenomenon  is  so  common,  and 
the  processes  by  which  new  words  enter  into  a  language  are  so 
obvious,  that  a  full  discussion  is  not  required.  Another  example 
that  may  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  the  Turkish  language,  which 
has  adopted  a  very  large  number  of  Arab  words. 

In  such  a  transfer  of  the  vocabulary  of  one  language  into  another, 
words   undergo,   of  course,   far-reaching   changes.     These   may   be 
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partly  due  to  phonetic  difficulties,  and  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  unfamiliar  group  of  sounds  to  the  familiar  similar  souncb 
of  the  language  by  which  the  word  has  been  adopted.  There  may 
be  assimilations  by  which  the  grammatical  form  of  a  word  is  made 
similar  to  more  familiar  forms.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  ag- 
nificance  of  the  word  are  conmion,  and  new  derivations  may  be 
formed  from  the  word  after  it  has  once  become  entirely  familiar, 
like  other  native  words. 

In  this  respect  a  number  of  American  languages  seem  to  be- 
have curiously  when  compared  with  European  languages.  Bor- 
rowing of  words  in  Europe  is  particularly  common  when  a  new 
object  is  first  introduced.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  foreign 
designation  is  taken  over  with  more  or  less  fundamental  phonetic 
modifications.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  words  tohaccOy  canoes 
maize,  chocolate — to  take  as  illustration  a  few  words  borrowed 
from  American  languages.  American  natives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  commonly  adopt  words  in  this  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently  invent  descriptive  words  by  which  the  new  object  is  des- 
ignated. Thus  the  Tsimshian  of  British  Columbia  designate  rice 
by  a  term  meaning  looJcin-g  liJce  maggots.  The  Kwakiutl  call  a 
steamboat  Jire  on  its  back  moving  on  the  water.  The  Kskimo 
call  cut  tobacco  being  blown  upon.  Words  of  this  type  are  in 
wide  use;  nevertheless,  loan  words  taken  from  English  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  The  terms  biscuit,  dollar,  coffee,  tea,  are  found  in 
a  great  many  Indian  languages.  The  probable  reason  why  descrip- 
tive words  are  more  common  in  American  languages  than  in  Euro- 
pean languages  lies  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  descriptive  noxms. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  phenomena  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  classification  of  languages:  (1)  differences 
which  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  modifications  of  a 
single  ancestral  language;  and  (2)  similarities  which  can  not  be 
thus  explained,  and  some  of  which  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
mixture. 

Origin   of    Similarities;    by   Dissemination   or  by  Parallel 

Development 

Before  we  proceed  with  this  consideration,  we  have  to  discuss 
the  two  logical  possibilities  for  such  similarities.  Either  they  may 
be  due  to  dissemination  from  a  common  source,  so  that  they  origi- 
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nated  only  a  single  time,  and  were  diffused  by  the  influence  of 
one  people  upon  another;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  due  to  an 
independent  origin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  alternative  is  present  in  the  explanation  of  all  ethnic  phe- 
nomena, and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  investigator  of  languages,  must  be 
clear.  In  the  older  considerations  of  the  position  of  the  American 
race  among  the  races  of  man,  for  instance,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  New  proved  genetic  relationship.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  of  proving  relationship  assumes  that, 
wherever  similarities  occur,  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
same  people  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  common  descent.  The  method 
thus  applied  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  grad- 
ual diffusion  of  cultural  elements  from  one  people  to  another,  and 
the  other  more  fundamental  one  of  a  parallel  but  independent 
development  of  similar  phenomena  among  different  races  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  development  is  a  logical  possibil- 
ity, proofs  of  genetic  relationship  must  not  be  based  on  the  occur- 
rence of  sporadic  resemblances  alone. 

A  final  decision  of  this  vexed  problem  can  be  given  only  by  historical 
evidence,  which  is  hardly  ever  available,  and  for  this  reason  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  question  must  always  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

The  cases  in  which  isolated  similarities  of  ethnic  phenomena  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  have  been  recorded  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  transmission  cannot  be  proved  at 
all.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  South  America  use  sacred 
musical  instruments,  which  must  not  be  seen  by  women,  and  if 
apparently  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  custom  in  these  two  remote  districts  as  due  to  transmission. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  custom  may  have  developed  inde- 
pendently in  each  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  certain  peculiar  and  complex  customs  are  distributed  over 
large  continuous  areas,  and  where  transmission  over  large  portions  of 
this  area  is  plausible.  In  this  case,  even  if  independent  origin  had 
taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  question,  the  present 
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distribution  is  fully  explained  by  the  assumption  of  extended  dissem- 
ination. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  similar  traditions  which  an 
found  distributed  over  large  districts.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  two  girls  who  noticed  two  stars,  a  bright  one  and  a  small  one, 
and  wished  these  stars  for  their  husbands.  The  following  momii^ 
they  found  themselves  in  the  sky,  married  to  the  stars,  and  later  on 
tried  to  return  to  the  earth  by  letting  themselves  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  This  rather  complex  tale  is  found  distributed  over 
the  American  continent  in  an  area  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  in  places  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  seem  diflScult  to  assume,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  possibiUty  of  an  independent  invention  of  the  tale  at 
a  number  of  distinct  points;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  after  the 
tale  had  once  attained  its  present  form,  it  spread  by  dissemination 
over  that  prart  of  the  continent  where  it  is  now  found. 

In  extreme  cases  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  two  types  of  ex- 
planation seem  quite  unassailable;  but  there  are  naturally  a  very 
large  number  of  others  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  neither 
sufficiently  complex,  nor  distributed  oVer  a  sufficiently  large  contin- 
uous area,  to  lead  with  certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  an  origin  by  dis- 
semination; and  there  are  others  where  the  sporadic  distributions  seem 
curiously  arranged,  and  where  vague  possibilities,  of  contact  occur. 
Thus  it  happens  often  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  a  continuous  distri- 
bution may  once  have  existed,  but  may  have  become  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  in  question  in  inter- 
mediate regions.  If,  however,  we  want  to  follow  a  safe  method,  we 
must  not  admit  such  causes  for  sporadic  distribution,  unless  they  can 
be  definitely  proved  by  other  evidence;  otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to 
attempts  to  bring  into  contact  practically  every  part  of  the  world  with 
all  others. 

The  general  occurrence  of  similar  ethnic  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  admits  also  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  a  certain  number  of  customs  and  habits  that  were  common  to 
large  parts  of  mankind  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  have  main- 
tained themselves  here  and  there  up  to  the  present  time.     It  can 
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lot  be  denied  that  this  point  of  view  has  certain  elements  in  its  favor; 
►ut  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
^ould  be  possible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it. 

We  meet  the  same  fundamental  problem  in  connection  with  simi- 
irities  of  languages  which  are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  proofs 
f  genetic  relationship.  That  these  exist  is  obvious.  Here  we  have 
lot  only  the  conmion  characteristics  of  all  human  language,  which 
lave  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  certain  other 
imilarities  which  must  here  be  considered. 

Influence  of  Environment  on  Language 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  similarities  of  neighboring  lan- 
^ages  and  customs  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  environ- 
nent.  The  leading  thought  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
mder  the  stress  of  similar  conditions,  will  produce  the  same  results; 
;hat  consequently,  if  the  members  of  the  same  race  live  in  the  same 
mrroundings,  they  will  produce,  for  instance,  in  their  articulate  speech, 
the  same  kind  of  phonetics,  differing  perhaps  in  detail  according  to 
the  variations  of  environment,  but  the  same  in  their  essential  traits. 
Fhus  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  moist  and  stormy  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  caused  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  this  condition  is  due  the  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion and  harshness  of  their  languages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mildness  of  the  California  climate  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
euphonious  character  of  the  languages  of  that  district. 

I  do  not  believe  that  detailed  investigations  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  sustain  this  theory.  We  might  demand  proof  that  the 
same  language,  when  distributed  over  different  climates,  should  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  modifications  as  those  here  exemplified;  and 
we  might  further  demand  that,  wherever  similar  climates  are  found, 
at  least  a  certain  approach  to  similarity  in  the  phonetics  of  the  lan- 
guages should  occur.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  excuse  that  modifying  influences 
have  obscured  the  original  similarity  of  phonetic  character.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  arctic  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  a  unit, 
we  find  fundamentally  different  traits  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Eskimo, 
of  the  CSbukchee  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  of  other  arctic  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples.    The  phonetics  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  South 
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Africa  and  of  southwestern  North  America  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same.  The  prairie  tribes  of  North  America,  although  living  in 
neariy  the  same  climate,  over  a  considerable  area,  show  remarkable 
diflFerences  in  the  phonetics  of  their  languages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Salish  family  who  Uve  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  speak  a  lan- 
guage that  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  any  attempt  at  arranging 
phonetics  in  accordance  with  climate,  the  discrepancies  would  be  so 
numerous,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  ^of  explaining  exceptions  rather  than  examples  corroborat- 
ing its  correctness. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  phonetics  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  mor- 
phology and  vocabulary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
claimed  that  similar  words  must  necessarily  originate  under  the  stress 
of  the  same  conditions,  although,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  an  exception  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary. 

I  think  this  theory  can  be  sustained  even  less  in  the  field  of  lin- 
guistics than  in  the  field  of  ethnology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
people  accommodates  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  even  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  surroundings 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  traits  of  its  culture,  but  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  in  any  single  case  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the  culture 
of  a  people  as  due  to  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Eskimo  of  northern  arctic  America  do  not  make 
extended  use  of  wood,  a  substance  which  is  very  rare  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  woodlands  of  Brazil  are  not 
fanuUar  with  the  uses  to  which  snow  may  be  put.  We  may  even  go 
further,  and  acknowledge  that,  after  the  usefulness  of  certain  sub- 
stances, plants,  and  animals — like  bamboo  in  the  tropics,  or  the  cedar 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America,  or  ivory  in  the  arctic  regions,  or 
the  buflFalo  on  the  plains  of  North  America — has  once  been  recognized, 
they  will  find  the  most  extended  use,  and  that  numerous  inventions 
will  be  made  to  expand  their  usefulness.  We  may  also  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  a  country,  the  diflBiculties  and  ease 
of  travel,  the  necessity  of  reaching  certain  points,  may  deeply  influ- 
ence the  habits  of  the  people.  But  with  all  this,  to  geographical 
conditions  cannot  be  ascribed  more  than  a  modifying  influence  upon 
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the  fundamental  traits  of  culture.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  peculiar 
facts  of  distribution  of  inventions,  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  and  of  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  would  be  uninteUigible. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  the  underground  house  is  distributed,  in 
America  and  Asia,  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  plateaus  to  parts  of 
the  Great*  Plains,  northward  into  the  arctic  region;  and  crossing 
Bering  strait  we  find  it  in  use  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and 
as  far  south  as  northern  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  subterranean 
dwellings  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  cUmate  of  this  district 
shows  very  considerable  differences,  and  the  climatic  necessity  for 
underground  habitations  does  not  exist  by  any  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

In  a  similar  area  we  find  the  custom  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow  by  overlaying  it  with  sinew.  While  this  procedure  may  be 
quite  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  no  elastic  wood  is  avail- 
able, it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  where  a  great  many 
varieties  of  strong  elastic  wood  are  available.  Nevertheless  the  use- 
fulness of  the  invention  seems  to  have  led  to  its  general  appUcation 
over  an  extended  district. 

We  might  also  give  numerous  examples  which  would  illustrate 
that  the  adaptation  of  a  people  to  their  surroundings  is  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  How,  fot  instance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo,  notwithstanding  their  inventiveness,  have  never  thought 
of  domesticating  the  caribou,  while  the  Chukchee  have  acquired 
large  reindeer-herds?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Chukchee, 
who  are  compelled  to  travel  about  with  their  reindeer-herds,  use  a 
tent  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  a  train  of  many  sledges  is  required 
to  move  it,  while  the  Eskimo  have  reduced  the  frame  of  their  tents 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  single  sledge  can  be  used  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place? 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  the  difference  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  arctic  Athapascan  tribes  and  those  of  the  Eskimo.  Not- 
withstanding the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  former  live  in  light  skin 
tents,  while  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
efficiently  against  the  gales  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

What  actually  seems  to  take  place  in  the  movements  of  peoples 
is,  that  a  people  who  settle  in  a  new  environment  will  first  of  all 
cling  to  their  old  habits  and  only  modify  them  as  much  as  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  in  order  to  live  fairly  comfortably,  the  comfort  of 
life  being  generally  of  secondary  importance  to  the  inertia  or  con- 
servatism which  prevents  a  people  from  changing  their  settled  habits^ 
that  have  become  customary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
or  less  automatic,  and  that  a  change  would  be  felt  as  something 
decidedly  unusual. 

Even  when  a  people  remain  located  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
seem  that  historical  influences  are  much  stronger  than  geographical 
influences.  I  am  inclined,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  this  manner  the 
differences  between  the  cultures  of  the  tribes  of  arctic  Asia  and  of 
arctic  America,  and  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  plateaus  of  North  America  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  northern  plateaus  of  North  America.  In  the  southern  regions 
the  influence  of  the  Pueblos  has  made  itself  felt,  while  farther  to 
the  north  the  simpler  culture  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  gives  the 
essential  tone  to  the  culture  of  the  people. 

While  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  geographical  con- 
ditions upon  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  given  a  place 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  culture  as  handed  down,  and  to  that 
of  the  historical  influence  exerted  by  the  cultures  of  surrounding 
tribes;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  less  direct  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  is,  the  less  also  can  it  be  used  for  accounting  for  peculiar 
ethnological  traits. 

So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  influence  of  geographical  sur- 
roundings and  of  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  remote;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  not  even  able  to  prove  that  the  whole  organism  of 
man,  and  with  it  the  articulating  organs,  are  directly  influenced 
by  geographical  environment,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering this  element  as  an  essential  trait  in  the  formation  or  modi- 
fication of  human  speech,  much  less  as  a  cause  which  can  be  used 
to  account  for  the  similarities  of  human  speech  in  neighboring  areas. 

Influence  of  Common  Psychic  Traits 

Equally  uncertain  seems  to  be  the  resort  to  the  assiunption  of  pecu- 
liar psychic  traits  that  are  common  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
same  race.  It  may  be  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  languages  of 
the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  and  Ilaida,  which  were  referred  to  before 
as  similar  in  certain  fimdamental  morphological  traits,  are  alike, 
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Por  the  reason  that  these  three  peoples  have  certain  psychical  traits 
in  common  which  are  not  shared  in  by  other  American  tribes. 

It  seems  certainly  admissible  to  assume  slight  differences  in  the 
psychical  make-up  among  groups  of  a  race  which  are  different  in  re- 
gard to  their  physical  type.  If  we  can  prove  by  means  of  anatom- 
ical investigations  that  the  bodily  form,  and  with  it  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain  of  one  part  of  a  race  show  differences  from 
the  analogous  traits  of  another  part  of  the  race,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  physical  differentiation  may  be  accompanied 
by  psychic  differences.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extent  of  physical  difference  is  always  exceedingly  slight,  and 
that,  within  the  limits  of  each  geographical  type,  variations  are 
found  which  are  great  as  compared  to  the  total  differences  between 
the  averages  of  the  types.     To  use  a  diagram: 
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If  a  represents  the  middle  point  of  one  type  and  h  and  c  its  extremes, 
a'  the  average  of  another  type  and  V  and  cf  its  extremes,  and  if 
these  types  are  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,  that  types  in  the  second 
series  correspond  to  those  in  the  first  series  vertically  over  them, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  two 
types  will  very  well  coincide,  while  only  the  extremes  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  difference  is  not  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference 
more  or  less  in  degree,  and  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  types 
necessarily  takes  place. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  physical  type,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  difference  in  psychical  types  is  inferred  only  from  the  observed 
differences  of  the  physical  types,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
kind  of  overlapping  will  take  place  in  the  psychical  types.  The 
differences  with  which  we  are  dealing  can,  therefore,  be  only  very 
slight,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  slight  differences  could 
lead  to  radically  diverse  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proof  which  has  been  given  before,*  that 
the  same  languages  may  be  spoken  by  entirely  distinct  types,  shows 
clearly  how  slight  the  effect  of  difference  in  anatomical  type  upon 

1  See  p.  9. 
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language  is  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  has  ever  been  greater.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand- 
point, the  hereditary  mental  differences  of  various  groups  of  man- 
kind, particularly  within  the  same  race,  seem  to  be  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  account  in  any  way  for 
the  fimda'mental  diflFerences  in  the  traits  of  distinct  languages. 

TTncertainty  of  Definition  of  Linguistic  Families 

The  problem  thus  remains  unsolved  how  to  interpret  the  similari- 
ties of  distinct  languages  in  cases  where  the  similarities  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  genetit  relationship.  From  what  has  been  said  we 
may  conclude  that,  even  in  languages  which  can  easily  be  proved  to 
be  genetically  related,  independent  elements  may  be  found  in  vari- 
ous divisions.  Such  independent  elements  may  be  due  partly  to  new 
tendencies  which  develop  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  dialects,  or  to 
foreign  influence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  new  tendencies 
and  foreign  influences  may  attain  such  importance  that  the  new 
language  may  still  be  considered  as  historically  related  to  tlje  ances- 
tral family,  but  that  its  deviations,  due  to  elements  that  are  not  found 
in  the  ancestral  language,  have  become  so  important  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  older  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  a  linguistic  family  can  not 
be  sharply  defined;  that  even  among  the  dialects  of  one  linguistic 
family,  more  or  less  foreign  material  may  be  present,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  languages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul,*  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  descendants  of  a  single  ancestral  family. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  final  classification  of  languages  in 
Unguistic  families  that  are  without  doubt  related,  seems  destined  to 
remain  open  until  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  distinct 
languages  are  developed  shall  have  become  much  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  classifying  American  languages  in  those  linguistic 
families  for  which  we  can  give  a  proof  of  relationship  that  can  not 
possibly  be  challenged.  Beyond  this  point  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  certain  definite  classifications  in  which  the  traits  common  to 
certain  groups  of  languages  are  pointed  out,  while  the  decision  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  common  traits  must  be  left  to  later  times. 

1  Paul,  Prlnciplen  der  Sprachgeschichte. 
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IV.  LmGUISTICS  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  function  of  linguistic 
researches  in  the  study  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Indians. 

Practical  Need  of  Linguistic  Studies  for  Ethnological 

Purposes 

First  of  all,  the  purely  practical  aspect  of  this  question  may  be 
considered.  Ordinarily,  the  investigator  who  visits  an  Indian  tribe 
is  not  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  themselves  and  to  obtain  his 
information  first-hand,  but  he  is  obUged  to  rely  more  or  less  on  data 
transmitted  by  interpreters,  or  at  least  by  the  help  of  interpreters. 
He  may  ask  his  question  through  an  interpreter,  and  receive  again 
through  his  mouth  the  answer  given  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  even  when  the  inter- 
preters are  good;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  available  men  are  either  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  English  language,  or  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  understand  the 
need  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  so  Uttle,  that  infor- 
mation furnished  by  them  can  be  used  only  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  caution.  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  get  along  in 
many  parts  of  America  without  interpreters,  by  means  of  the  trade- 
jargons  that  have  developed  everywhere  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.  These,  however,  are  also  a  very  unsatis- 
factory means  of  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  natives,  because, 
in  some  cases,  the  vocabulary  of  the  trade-languages  is  extremely 
limited,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  information  relating 
to  the  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  or  to  the  higher  aspects  of 
native  art,  all  of  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  Indian  life. 
Another  difficulty  which  often  develops  whenever  the  investigator 
works  with  a  particularly  intelligent  interpreter  is,  that  the  inter- 
preter imbibes  too  readily  the  views  of  the  investigator,  and  that  his 
information,  for  this  reason,  is  strongly  biased,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  formative  theories  as  the 
trained  investigator  ought  to  be.  Anyone  who  has  carried  on  work 
with  intelligent  Indians  will  recall  instances  of  this  kind,  where  the 
interpreter  may  have  formulated  a  theory  based  on  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  through  him,  and  has  interpreted  his  answers 
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under  the  guidance  of  his  preconceived  notions.  All  this  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  hardly  requires  a  full  discussion.  Our  needs  be<;ome 
particularly  apparent  when  we  compare  the  methods  that  we  expect 
from  any  investigator  of  cultures  of  the  Old  World  with  those  of  the 
ethnologist  who  is  studying  primitive  tribes.  Nobody  would  expect 
authoritative  accoimts  of  the  civilization  of  China  or  of  Japan  from  a 
man  who  does  not  speak  the  languages  readily,  and  who  has  not 
mastered  their  literatures.  The  student  of  antiquity  is  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  student  of 
Mohammedan  life  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  would  hardly  be  considered 
a  serious  investigator  if  all  his  knowledge  had  to  be  derived  from 
second-hand  accounts.  The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
takes in  the  majority  of  cases  to  elucidate  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  people  without  so  much  as  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  their  language. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  ethnologist  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
practical  difficulty,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  customs  and  practices  have  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  accounts 
of  customs  of  former  times  recorded  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  gen- 
eration who,  when  young,  still  took  part  in  these  performances. 
Added  to  this  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of 
trained  investigators  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  American 
languages  that  are  mutually  unintelligible  exceedingly  large,  probably 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  Our  investigating  ethnologists 
are  also  denied  opportunity  to  spend  long  continuous  periods  with 
any  particular  tribe,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  languages  are  almost  insuperable.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
insist  that  a  command  of  the  language  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge,  because  much  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  by  listening  to  conversations  of  the  natives  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  daily  Ufe,  which,  to  the  observer  who  has  no 
command  of  the  language,  will  remain  entirely  inaccessible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ideal  aim  is,  under  present  condi- 
tions, entirely  beyond  our  reach.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for 
the  ethnographer  to  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  native  lan- 
guages that  will  enable  him  to  collect  at  least  part  of  the  information 
that  could  be  best  obtained  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  is  easily  misled,  by^  the  ability  of  the  observer 
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to  read  his  language,  into  thinking  that  he  is  also  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  Thus,  in  taking  down  tales  or  other  records  in  the 
native  language,  and  reading  them  to  the  Indians,  the  Indian  always 
believes  that  the  reader  also  understands  what  he  pronounces,  because 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  him  that  a  person  can  freely  utter  the  sen- 
tences in  his  language  without  clearly  grasping  their  meaning.  This 
fact  facihtates  the  initial  stages  of  ethnographic  information  in  the 
native  languages,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  northern  Indians  are 
eager  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  questions  that  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  them.  If  the  observer  is  capable  of  grasping  by  a  rapid 
analysis  the  significance  of  what  is  dictated  to  him,  even  without  being 
able  to  express  himself  freely  in  the  native  language,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  much  information  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  unob- 
tainable. Although  this  is  wholly  a  makeshift,  still  it  puts  the 
observer  in  an  infinitely  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  would 
be  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language.  First  of 
aU,  he  can  get  the  information  from  the  Indians  first-hand,  without 
employing  an  interpreter,  who  may  mislead  him.  Furthermore,  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  can  get  information  is  considerably 
increased,  because  the  limitations  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the 
interpreter,  or  those  of  the  trade -language,  are.  eUminated.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  present  conditions  we  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  rely  upon  an  extended  series  of  texts  as  the  safest 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Indians.  A  general  review 
of  our  ethnographic  literature  shows  clearly  how  much  better  is  the 
information  obtained  by  observers  who  have  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  natives, 
than  that  obtained  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 

The  best  material  we  possess  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  naive  out- 
pourings of  the  Eskimo,  which  they  write  and  print  themselves,  and 
distribute  as  a  newspaper,  intended  to  inform  the  people  of  all  the 
events  that  are  of  interest.  These  used  to  contain  much  mytholog- 
ical matter  and  much  that  related  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 
Other  material  of  similar  character  is  furnished  by  the  large  text 
collections  of  the  Ponca,  published  by  the  late  James  Owen  Dorsey; 
although  many  6f  these  are  influenced  by  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  the  people  now  live.  Some  older  records  on  the  Iro- 
quois, written  by  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  also  deserve  atten- 
tion; and  among  the  most  recent  Uterature  the  descriptions  of  the 
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Sauk  and  Fox  by  Dr.  William  Jones  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
thorough  understanding  that  the  author  has  reached,  owing  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language.  Similar  in  character,  although  rendered 
entirely  in  English,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Teit  on  the 
Thompson  Indians. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  interest  educated  natives  in 
the  study  of  their  own  tribes  and  to  induce  them  to  write  down  in 
their  own  language  their  observations.  These,  also,  are  much  superior 
to  English  records,  in  which  the  natives  are  generally  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  mastery  of  the  foreign  language. 

While  in  all  these  cases  a  collector  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the 
Indian  language  and  with  English  might  give  us  the  results  of  his 
studies  without  using  the  native  language  in  his  publications,  this  is 
quite  indispensable  when  we  try  to  investigate  the  deeper  problems 
of  ethnology.  A  few  examples  %will  show  clearly  what  is  meant. 
When  the  question  arises,  for  instance,  of  investigating  the  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  no  translation  can  possibly  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  form  of  rhythm,  the  treatment  of  the 
language,  the  adjustment  of  text  to  music,  the  imagery,  the  use 
of  metaphors,  and  all  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  style  of  poetry,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
investigator  who  has  equal  command  of  the  ethnographical  traits  of 
the  tribe  and  of  their  language.  The  same  is  true  in  the  investigation 
of  rituals,  with  their  set,  more  or  less  poetic  phrases,  or  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  prayers  and  incantations.  The  oratory  of  the  Indians,  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  much  attention  by  ethnologists,  is  not  ade- 
quately known,  because  only  a  very  few  speeches  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  original.  Here,  also,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
method  of  composition  and  of  the  devices  used  to  reach  oratorical 
effect,  requires  the  preservation  of  speeches  as  rendered  in  the  original 
language. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  features  of  the  life  of  the  Indians 
which  can  not  be  adequately  presented  without  linguistic  investigation. 
To  these  belong,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  personal,  tribal,  and 
local  names.  The  translations  of  Indian  names  which  are  popularly 
known — like  Sitting-Bull,  Afraid-Of-His-Horse,  etc. — indicate  that 
names  possess  a  deeper  significance.  The  translations,  however,  are 
so  difficult  that  a  thorough  linguistic  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  explain  the  significance  adequately. 
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In  all  the  subjects  mentioned  heretofore,  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  serves  as  an  important  adjunct  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  whom  we  are  studying.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  service  which  language  lends  us  is  first  of  all  a 
practical  one — a  means  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  ethnological 
plienomena  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  linguistic 
problems. 

Theoretical  Importance  of  lingiiistic  Studies 

lAinguage  a  Part  of  JEthnological  Phenomena  In  General 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  theoretical  study  of  Indian  languages  is 
not  less  important  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  them;  that  the  purely- 
linguistic  inquiry  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  ethnology  is  under- 
stood as  the  science  dealing  with  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  human  language,  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  mental  Ufe,  would  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
field  of  work  of  ethnology,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  adduced  why 
it  should  not  be  so  considered.  It  is  true  that  a  practical  reason  of  this 
kind  exists,  namely,  the  specialization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  philological  research,  which  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  philology  and  comparative  linguistics  are  sciences  which 
require  the  utmost  attention,  and  do  not  allow  the  student  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  other  fields  that  require  different  methods  of 
study.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  results  of 
linguistic  inquiry  are  unimportant  to  the  ethnologist.  There  are  other 
fields  of  ethnological  investigation  which  have  come  to  be  more  or 
less  specialized,  and  which  require  for  their  successful  treatment 
peculiar  speciaUzation.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  study  of 
primitive  music,  of  primitive  art,  and,  to  a  certaia  extent,  of  primitive 
law.  Nevertheless,  these  subjects  continue  to  form  an  important 
part  of  ethnological  science. 

If  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  seem  to  form  in  a  way  a  sub- 
ject by  itself,  this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
language  remain  entirely  unknown  to  the  speakers,  that  linguistic 
phenomena  never  rise  iuto  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man,  while 
all  other  ethnological  phenomena  are  more  or  less  clearly  subjects  of 
conscious  thought. 
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The  question  of  the  reUtion  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  ethno- 
logical  phenomena,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  deserres, 
therefore,  special  discussion. 

Language  and  Thought 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  relation  between  langu^ 
and  thought.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  thought  of  a  people  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  language. 
The  ease  with  which  in  our  modem  European  languages  we  express 
wide  abstract  ideas  by  a  single  term,  and  the  facility  with  which 
wide  generalizations  are  cast  into  the  frame  of  a  simple  sentence,  have 
been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  clearness 
of  our  concepts,  the  logical  force  of  our  thought,  and  the  precision  with 
which  we  eliminate  in  our  thoughts  irrelevant  details.  Apparently  this 
view  has  much  in  its  favor.  When  we  compare  modem  English  with 
some  of  those  Indian  languages  which  are  most  concrete  in  their  forma- 
tive expression,  the  contrast  is  striking.  When  we  say  The  eye 
is  tJie  organ  of  sights  the  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  form  the  expres- 
sion the  eye,  but  may  have  to  define  that  the  eye  of  a  person  or 
of  an  animal  is  meant.  Neither  may  the  Indian  be  able  to  generalize 
readily  the  abstract  idea  of  an  eye  as  the  representative  of  the  vrhole 
class  of  objects,  but  may  have  to  specialize  by  an  expression  like 
this  eye  here.  Neither  may  he  be  able  to  express  by  a  single  term 
the  idea  of  organ,  but  may  have  to  specify  it  by  an  expression 
like  instrument  of  seeing,  so  that  the  whole  sentence  might  assume 
a  form  like  An  indefinite  person^ s  eye  is  his  means  of  seeing.  Still,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  this  more  specific  form  the  general  idea 
may  be  well  expressed.  It  seems  very  questionable  in  how  far  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  grammatical  forms  can  really  be  con- 
ceived as  a  hindrance  in  the  formulation  of  generalized  ideas.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  lack  of  these  forms  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  their  need.  Primitive  man,  when  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
man,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  abstract  ideas.  His  interests 
center  around  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life;  and  where  philo- 
sophic problems  are  touched  upon,  they  appear  either  in  relation  to 
definite  individuals  or  in  the  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  forms  of 
religious  beliefs.  Discourses  on  qualities  without  connection  with 
the  object  to  wliich  the  qualities  belong,  or  of  activities  or  states 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  the  actor  or  the  subject  being  in  a 
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3ertain  state,  will  hardly  occur  in  primitive  speech.  Thus  the  Indian 
ivill  not  speak  of  goodness  as  such,  although  he  may  very  well  speak 
>f  the  goodness  of  a  person.  He  will  not  speak  of  a  state  of  bUss 
ipart  from  the  person  who  is  in  such  a  state.  He  will  not  refer  to 
:.he  iK)wer  of  seeing  without  designating  an  individual  who  has  such 
power.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  languages  in  which  the  idea  of  pos- 
session is  expressed  by  elements  subordinated  to  nouns,  all  abstract 
>eriQs  appear  always  with  possessive  elements.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  an  Indian  trained  in  philosophic  thought 
would  proceed  to  free  the  underlying  nominal  forms  from  the  pos- 
sessive elements,  and  thus  reach  abstract  forms  strictly  correspond- 
ing to  the  abstract  forms  of  our  modem  languages.  I  have  made 
this  experiment,  for  instance,  with  the  Kwakiutl  language  of  Van- 
couver Island,  in  which  no  abstract  term  ever  occurs  without  its 
possessive  elements.  After  some  discussion,  I  found  it  perfectly  easy 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abstract  term  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian, 
who  will  state  that  the  word  without  a  possessive  pronoun  gives  a 
sense,  although  it  is  not  used  idiomatically.  I  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  in  isolating  the  terms  for  love  and  pity^  which  ordi- 
narily occur  only  in  possessive  forms,  like  his  love  for  him  or  my  pity 
for  you.  That  this  view  is  correct  may  also  be  observed  in  languages 
in  which  possessive  elements  appear  as  independent  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Siouan  languages.  In  these,  pure  abstract  terms 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  other  specializing  elements,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  Indian  languages,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  seems  desirable  to  generalize  a 
term.  To  use  the  example  of  the  Kwakiutl  language,  the  idea  to 
be  seated  is  almost  always  expressed  with  an  inseparable  sufTix 
expressing  the  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated,  as  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  on  the  ground,  on  the  beach,  on  a  pile  of  things, 
OT  on  a  rovmd  thing,  etc.  When,  however,  for  some  reason,  the 
idea  of  the  state  of  sitting  is  to  be  emphasized,  a  form  may  be 
used  which  expresses  simply  being  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  device  for  generalized  expression  is  present,  but  the 
opportunity  for  its  application  arises  seldom,  or  perhaps  never.  I 
think  what  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  of  the  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle language.  The  fact  that  generalized  forms  of  expression  are  not 
44S77— BolL  40,  pt  1—10 6 
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used  does  not  prove  inability  to  form  them,  but  it  merely  proves 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  not  required; 
that  they  would,  however,  develop  just  as  soon  as  needed. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  corroborated  by  a  study  of  the  numeral 
systems  of  primitive  languages.  As  is  well  known,  many  languages 
exist  in  which  the  numerals  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  speaking  these  languages 
are  not  capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  higher  numbers.  I  think 
this  interpretation  of  the  existing  conditions  is  quite  erroneous.  Peo- 
ple like  the  South  American  Indians  (among  whom  these  defective 
numeral  systems  are  found),  or  like  the  Eskimo  (whose  old  system  of 
numbers  probably  did  not  exceed  ten),  are  presumably  not  in  need  of 
higher  numerical  expressions,  because  there  are  not  many  objects 
that  they  have  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  soon  as  these 
same  people  find  themselves  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  when 
they  acquire  standards  of  value  that  have  to  be  counted,  they  adopt 
with  perfect  ease  higher  numerals  from  other  languages  and  develop 
a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  counting.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  never  made  use  of 
higher  numerals  would  acquire  more  complex  systems  readily,  but 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  always  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  counting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counting  does 
not  become  necessary  until  objects  are  considered  in  such  generalized 
form  that  their  individualities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  flock  of  domesti- 
cated animals  may  know  them  by  name  and  by  their  characteristics 
without  ever  desiring  to  count  them.  Members  of  a  war  expedition 
may  be  known  by  name  and  may  not  be  counted.  In  short,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  lack  of  the  use  of  numerals  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  inability  to  form  the  concepts  of  higher  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  influence  that  lan- 
guage exerts  over  thought,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Euro- 
pean languages  as  found  at  the  present  time  have  been  moulded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  abstract  thought  of  philosophers.  Terms  like 
essence  and  eodstence,  many  of  which  are  now  commonly  used,  are 
by  origin  artificial  devices  for  expressing  the  results  of  abstract 
thought.  In  this  they  would  resemble  the  artificial,  unidiomatic 
abstract  terms  that  may  be  formed  in  primitive  languages. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  to  generalized  thought  inher- 
ent in  the  form  of  a  language  are  of  minor  importance  only,  and  that 
presumably  the  language  alone  would  not  prevent  a  people  from 
advancing  to  more  generalized  forms  of  thinking  if  the  general  state 
of  their  culture  should  require  expression  of  such  thought;  that  under 
these  conditions  the  language  would  be  moulded  rather  by  the  cultural 
state.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  culture  of  a  tribe  and  the  language  they  speak, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  language  will  be  moulded  by  the 
state  of  culture,  but  not  in  so  far  as  a  certain  state  of  culture  is 
conditioned  by  morphological  traits  of  the  language. 

Unconsciotis  Character  of  Linguistic  Phenomena 

Of  greater  positive  importance  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
imconscious  character  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  the  more  conscious 
ethnological  phenomena.  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  this  contrast  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  imconsciousness  of  lin- 
guistic processes  helps  us  to  gain  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  the  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  a  point  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  imder- 
rated.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  all  languages  certain 
classifications  of  concepts  occur.  To  mention  only  a  few:  we  find 
objects  classified  according  to  sex,  or  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or 
according  to  form.  We  find  actions  determined  according  to  time 
and  place,  etc.  The  behavior  of  primitive  man  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  concepts,  although  they  are  in  constant  use,  have  never 
risen  into  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  their  origin  must  be 
sought,  not  in  rational,  but  in  entirely  imconscious,  we  may  perhaps 
say  instinctive,  processes  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  due  to  a  group- 
ing of  sense-impressions  and  of  concepts  which  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  voluntary,  but  which  develops  from  quite  different  psycholog- 
ical causes.  It  would  seem  that  the  essential  difference  between  lin- 
guistic phenomena  and  other  ethnological  phenomena  is,  that  the  lin- 
guistic classifications  never  rise  into  consciousness,  while  in  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  although  the  same  imconscious  origin  pre- 
vails, these  often  rise  into  consciousness,  and  thus  give  rise  to  secondary 
reasoning  and  to  re-interpretations.  It  would,  for  instance,  seem 
very  plausible  that  the  fundamental  religious  notions — like  the  idea  of 
the  voluntary  power  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  anthropomorphic 
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character  of  animals,  or  of  the  existence  of  powers  that  are  sui>€rior  to 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  man — are  in  their  origin  just  as 
little  conscious  as  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  language.  While,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  language  is  so  automatic  that  the  opportunity  never 
arises  for  the  fundamental  notions  to  emerge  into  consciousness, 
this  happens  very  frequently  in  all  phenomena  relating  to  religion. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  world  in  which  the  religious 
activities  have  not  come  to  be  a  subject  of  thought.  While  the  reli- 
gious activities  may  have  been  performed  before  the  reason  for  per- 
forming them  had  become  a  subject  of  thought,  they  attained  at  an 
early  time  such  importance  that  man  asked  himself  the  reason  why 
he  performed  these  actions.  With  this  moment  speculation  in  r^ard 
to  religous  activities  arose,  and  the  whole  series  of  secondary  explana- 
tions which  form  so  vast  a  field  of  ethnological  phenomena  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  proof  of  the  unconscious  origin  of 
ethnic  phenomena,  because  so  many  of  them  are,  or  have  come  to  be, 
subjects  of  thought.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  their 
imconscious  origin  must  be  taken  from  our  own  experience,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  certain  groups  of  our  activities,  what- 
ever the  history  of  their  earlier  development  may  have  been,  develop 
at  present  in  each  individual  and  in  the  whole  people  entirely  sub-con- 
sciously, and  nevertheless  are  most  potent  in  the  formation  of  our  opin- 
ions and  actions.  Simple  examples  of  this  kind  are  actions  which  we 
consider  as  proper  and  improper,  and  which  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  what  we  call  good  manners.  Thus  table  manners,  which 
on  the  whole  are  impressed  vigorously  upon  the  child  while  it  is 
still  yoimg,  have  a  very  fixed  form.  Smacking  of  the  lips  and  bringing 
the  plate  up  to  the  mouth  would  not  be  tolerated,  although  no  esthetic 
or  other  reason  could  be  given  for  their  rigid  exclusiou;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  know  that  among  a  tribe  like  the  Omaha  it  is  considered 
as  bad  taste,  when  invited  to  eat,  not  to  smack  one's  Ups,  because 
this  is  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  meal.  I  think  it  will  readily  be 
recognized  that  the  simple  fact  that  these  habits  are  customary,  while 
others  are  not,  is  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  those  acts  that  are 
not  customary,  and  that  the  idea  of  propriety  simply  arises  from  the 
continuity  and  automatic  repetition  of  these  acts,  which  brings 
about  the  notion  that  manners  contrary  to  custom  are  unusual,  and 
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therefore  not  the  proper  manners.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  bad  manners  are  always  accompanied  by  rather 
intense  feelings  of  displeasure,  the  psychological  reason  for  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  the  actions  in  question  are  contrary  to 
those  which  have  become  habitual.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  in  our 
table  manners  this  strong  feeUng  of  propriety  is  associated  with 
the  familiar  modes  of  eating.  When  a  new  kind  of  food  is  presented, 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  which  is  not  known,  practically  any 
habit  that  is  not  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  common  habits  may 
readily  establish  itself. 

The  example  of  table  manners  gives  also  a  fairly  good  instance 
of  secondary  explanation.  It  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  knife 
to  the  mouth,  and  very  readily  the  feeling  arises,  that  the  knife  is  not 
used  in  this  manner  because  in  eating  thus  one  would  easily  cut  the 
lips.  The  lateness  of  the  invention  of  the  fork,  and  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  dull  knives  are  used  and  that  a  similar  danger 
exists  of  pricking  the  tongue  or  the  lips  with  the  sharp-pointed  steel 
fork  which  is  commonly  used  in  Europe,  show  readily  that  this  expla- 
nation is  only  a  secondary  rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  a  custom 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unexplained. 

If  we  are  to  draw  a  parallel  to  linguistic  phenomena  in  this  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  unrelated  actions 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  cause  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
is  brought  about  without  any  reasoning,  and  still  sets  off  these 
actions  clearly  and  definitely  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  another  example,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  one  given  before.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in 
the  group  of  acts  which,  we  characterize  as  modest.  It  requires 
very  little  thought  to  see  that,  while  the  feelings  of  modesty  are 
fundamental,  the  particular  acts  which  are  considered  modest  or 
immodest  show  immense  variation,  and  are  determined  entirely 
by  habits  that  develop  unconsciously  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
modesty  is  concerned,  and  which  may  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  costume  proves  at  once  that  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  considered  immodest  to  bare  certain 
parts  of  the  body.     What  parts  of  the  body  these  are,  is  to  a  great 
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extent  a  matter  of  accident.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
a  rather  narrow  range,  great  variations  in  this  respect  may  be  found. 
Examples  are  the  use  of  the  veil  in  Turkey,  the  more  or  less  rigid 
use  of  the  glove  in  our  own  society,  and  the  difference  between  street 
costume  and  evening  dress.  A  lady  in  full  evening  dress  in  a  street- 
car, during  the  daytime,  would  hardly  appear  in  place. 

We  all  are  at  once  conscious  of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  of 
modesty,  and  of  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  individual  to  any  act 
that  goes  counter  to  the  customary  concepts  of  modesty.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  origin  of  a  costume  can  readily  be  traced,  and 
in  its  development  no  considerations  of  modesty  exert  any  influence. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  this  respect  the  grouping-together 
of  certain  customs  again  develops  entirely  unconsciously,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  stand  out  as  a  group  set  apart  from  others  with 
great  clearness  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  feel- 
ings of  modesty. 

To  draw  a  parallel  again  between  this  ethnological  phenomenon 
and  linguistic  phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  the  common  feature 
of  both  is  the  grouping-together  of  a  considerable  number  of  activi- 
ties under  the  form  of  a  single  idea,  without  the  necessity  of  this 
idea  itself  entering  into  consciousness.  The  difference,  again,  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  modesty  is  easily  isolated  from  other 
concepts,  and  that  then  secondary  explanations  are  given  of  what 
is  considered  modest  and  what  not.  I  believe  that  the  unconscious 
formation  of  these  categories  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  ethnic 
life,  and  that  it  even  manifests  itself  in  many  of  its  more  complex 
aspects;  that  many  of  our  religious  views  and  activities,  of  our  eth- 
ical concepts,  and  even  our  scientific  views,  which  are  apparently 
based  entirely  on  conscious  reasoning,  are  affected  by  this  tendency 
of  distinct  activities  to  associate  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  It  has  been  recognized  before  that  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  error  and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  analogy  of  ethnology  and 
language  in  this  respect,  because,  if  we  adopt  this  point  of  view, 
language  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  inquiry  in 
an  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  fundamental  ethnic  ideas. 
The  great  advantage  that  linguistics  offer  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  categories  which  are  formed  always  remain 
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unconscious,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  processes  which  lead  to 
tKeir  formation  can  be  followed  without  the  misleading  and  dis- 
turbing factors  of  secondary  explanations,  which  are  so  common  in 
ethnology,  so  much  so  that  they  generally  obscure  the  real  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas  entirely. 

Cases  are  rare  in  which  a  people  have  begun  to  speculate  about 
linguistic  categories,  and  these  sp^ulations  are  almost  always  so 
clearly  affected  by  the  faulty  reasoning  that  has  led  to  secondary 
explanations,  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  such,  and  can  not 
disturl)  the  clear  view  of  the  history  of  linguistic  processes.  In 
America  we  find  this  tendency,  for  instance,  among  the  Pawnee,  who 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  several  of  their  religious  opinions  by  lin- 
guistic similarities.  Incidentally  such  cases  occur  also  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chinook  mythology,  where  the  Culture 
Hero  discovers  a  man  in  a  canoe  who  obtains  fish  by  dancing,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so,  but  must  catch  fish  with  the  net, 
a  tale  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  identity  of  the  two  words  for 
dancing,  and  catching  with  a  net.  These  are  cases  which  show  that 
Max  Muller's  theory  of  the  influence  of  etymology  upon  religious 
concepts  explains  some  of  the  religious  phenomena,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  be  held  to  account  for  only  a  very  small  portion. 

Judging  the  importance  of  linguistic  studies  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  subject  the  whole  range  of  lin- 
guistic concepts  to  a  searching  analysis,  and  to  ^ek  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  different  languages  an  important 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  fundamental  grammatical  concepts  in  all  languages  must 
be  considered  as  proof  of  the  unity  of  fundamental  psychological 
processes.  The  characteristic  groupings  of  concepts  in  Ameri- 
can languages  wiD  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the 
single  linguistic  stocks.  The  ethnological  significance  of  these 
studies  lies  in  the  clear  definition  of  the  groupings  of  ideas  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  objective  study  of  language. 

There  is  still  another  theoretical .  aspect  that  deserves  special 
attention.  When  we  try  to  think  at  all  clearly,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  in  words;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  inaccuracy  of  vocabulary  has  often  been  a  stumbling- 
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block  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  reach  accurate  conclusions.  T^ 
same  words  may  be  used  with  different  significance,  and  by  assum- 
ing the  word  to  have  the  same  significance  always,  erroneous  con- 
clusions may  be  reached.  It  may  also  be  that  the  word  expresses 
only  part  of  an  idea,  so  that  owing  to  its  use  the  full  range  of  the 
subject-matter  discussed  may  not  be  recognized.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  words  may  be  too  wide  in  their  significance,  including  a 
number  of  distinct  ideas  the  differences  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  language  were  not  recognized.  Furthermore,  we 
find  that,  among  more  primitive  tribes,  similarities  of  sound  are 
misunderstood,  and  that  ideas  expressed  by  similar  words  are  con- 
sidered as  similar  or  identical,  and  that  descriptive  terms  are  mis- 
understood as  expressing  an  identity,  or  at  least  close  relationship, 
between  the  object  described  and  the  group  of  ideas  contained  in 
the  description. 

All  these  traits  of  human  thought,  which  are  known  to  influence 
the  history  of  science  and  which  play  a  more  or  less  important  rftle 
in  the  general  history  of  civilization,  occur  with  equal  frequency  in 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  man.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  these  cases. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  of  a  group  of  views  due  to  failing 
to  notice  that  the  same  word  may  signify  divers  objects,  is  that 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name. 
Generally  the  interpretation  is  given  that  a  child  receives  the  name 
of  an  ancestor  because  he  is  believed  to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  ancestor.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  views  connected  with  this 
custom,  which  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  name  and  the  personality  known  under  the  name.  The 
association  established  between  name  and  individual  is  so  close  that 
the  two  seem  almost  inseparable;  and  when  a  name  is  mentioned,  not 
only  the  name  itself,  but  also  the  personaUty  of  its  bearer,  appears 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Inferences  based  on  peculiar  forms  of  classification  of  ideas,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  group  of  distinct  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a  single  term,  occur  commonly  in  the  terms  of  relationship 
of  various  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  our  term  uncle,  which 
means  the  two  distinct  classes  of  father's  brother  and  moth^'s 
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brother.  Here^  also,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
expression  is  a  secondary  reflex  of  the  customs  of  the  people;  but 
the  question  is  quite  open  in  how  far  the  one  phenomenon  is  the 
prunary  one  and  the  other  the  secondary  one,  and  whether  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  not  rather  developed  from  the  imcon- 
sciously  developed  terminology. 

Cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  of  words  is  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  people  are  not  rare,  and  examples  of  these  have  been 
given  before  in  referring  to  Max  Midler's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religions. 

Finally,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  cases  in  which  the  xise 
of  descriptive  terms  for  certain  concepts,  or  the  metaphorical  use 
of  terms,  has  led  to  peculiar  views  or  customs.  It  seems  plausible 
to  my  mind,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  by  which 
some  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes  designate  one  another  were  origi- 
nally nothing  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  social  relations  of  the  tribes  may  have 
been  largely  determined  by  transferring  the  ideas  accompanying  these 
terms  into  practice. 

More  convincing  are  examples  taken  from  the  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  poetry,  which,  in  rituals,  are  taken  literally,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  certain  rites.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  frequently  occurring  image  of  the  devouring  of  wealth  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  detailed  form  of  the  winter  ritual  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  poetical  simile  in 
which  the  chief  is  called  the  support  of  the  sky  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  taken  literally  in  the  elaboration  of  mythological  ideas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  practical,  as  well  as  from  theoretical, 
points  of  view,  the  study  of  language  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  ethnological  study,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  thorough  insight  into  ethnology  can  not  be  gained  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  concepts  illustrated  by  human  languages  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  ethnological  phenomena;  and  because,  further- 
more, the  pecuUar  characteristics  of  languages  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  views  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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V.  CHARACTERISTICS    OF   AMERICAN   LANGUAOSB 

In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  language:^  W 
often  been  classified  as  isolating,  agglutinating,  poly  synthetic,  i^ 
inflecting  languages.     Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example  of  -_ 
isolating  language.     The  agglutinating  languages  are  represented 
the  Ural-Altaic  languages  of  northern  Asia;  polysynthetic  lan^mer- 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  languages,  by  the  Id^- 
European  and  Semitic  languages.     The  essential  traits  of  these  hiz 
groups  are:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely  by  il 
juxtaposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in  the  agglutinating  ii^- 
guages,  a  single  stem  is  modified  by  the  attachment  of  numenn.- 
formative  elements  which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  st^r. 
in  polysynthetic  languages,  a  large  number  of  distinct   ideas  ir- 
amalgamated  by  grammatical  processes  and  form  a  single  word,  wiir 
out  any  morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  elements  jt 
the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sentence;  and  in  the  inflect  is; 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  betwefi 
formal  elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence,  and  stems 
are  modified  solely  according  to  the  logical  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  sentence. 

An  example  of  what  is  meant  by  polysynthesis  is  given,  for  inst^i^, 
in  the  following  Eskimo  word:  takiimriartorumagalvarnerpdf  do  tot 

THINK  HE  REALLY  INTENDS  TO  GO  TO  LOOK    AFTER  IT?    {taktU9ar[pd]  hf 

looks  after  it;  -iartor[poq]  he  goes  to;  -umalvoq]  he  intends  U' 
'[g]aluar[poq]  he  does  so — but;  -nerlpoq]  do  you  think  he — ;  4 
interrogation,  third  person.)  It  will  be  recognized  here,  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  suffixed  elements  of  the  fundi- 
mental  stem  and  the  formal  elements  that  appear  in  the  Indt^ 
European  languages,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  long  series  of  sufiixes.  Another  example  of  similar  kind  is 
the  Tsimshian  word  t-yulc-ligi'lo-d' sp-ddLEt  he  began  to  put  it 
*DO\^N  SOMEWHERE  INSIDE  (t,  he;  yuk  to  begin;  ligi  somewhere;  lo  in: 
d^Ep  down;  ddz  to  put  down;  -t  it). 

American  languages  have  also  been  designated  as  incorporatii^ 
languages,  by  which  is  meant  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of 
the  sentence,  either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  expression. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  Mexican  ni-petla-tHwa  i  make 
MATS  (peUa-U  mat) ;  or  the  Pawnee  tA-tA'tka^wit  i  dig  dirt  (^^i-  indie- 
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tive;  <-  I;  Vtkd/i^  dirt;  -^  to  dig  [rp  in  contact,  form  ^w]))  or  the 
Oneida  g-nagla'-sl-i-zdk'S  i  search  for  a  village  (g-  I;  -nagW  to 
ve;  -«Z-  abstract  noun;  -i-  verbal  character;  -zak  to  search;  -« 
ontinuative). 

A.  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  American 
languages  shows  that  the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
olysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We  have  in  Amer- 
ica a  suflBciently  large  number  of  cases  of  languages  in  which  the 
►ronouns  are  not  incorporated,  but  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and 
re  also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incorporation  of  many 
lements  into  a  single  word  hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  lan- 
^ages  treated  here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
ack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  a 
lingle  Chinook  word  expresses  an  extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we 
notice  particularly  that  there  are  no  lai^e  classes  of  ideas  which  are 
expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  as  subordinate. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show 
that  each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pronominal  and  a  few 
adverbial  elements,  and  that  nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to 
incorporate  new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  languages  which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the 
sense  here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  object,  but  treat 
both  pronominal  subject  and  pronominal  object  as  independent  ele- 
ments. Among  the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
alone  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  nominal  object  into 
the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent 
form,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic  languages 
that  incorporate  the  object.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also 
to  the  Tsimshian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  developed 
in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other  incorporating  languages 
treated  here,  like  the  Eskimo,  Algonquian,  and  Kwakiutl,  confine  them- 
selves to  a  more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object. 
In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the 
nominal  object  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  we 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.     If  we  extend  our  view 

over  other  parts  of  America,  the  same  facts  appear  clearly,  and  it  is 

not  possible  to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics  of  all 

American  languages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  traits  that,  although  not  com- 
mon to  all  American  languages,  are  at  least  frequent,  and  which  axe 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation 
and  to  polysynthesis.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendener 
to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active  and  a  neutral  class,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
other  is  treated  as  a  true  verb.  We  might  perhaps  say  that  American 
languages  have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
denominating  terms  and  predicative  terms,  not  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  American  languages  many  of  our  predi- 
cative terms  are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  frequently 
the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a  state,  like  to  sitj  to  staTul.  These,  also, 
often  include  a  considerable  number  of  adjectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expressing  activities — like  to  sing,  to  eat,  to  JciP- — are  treated  as 
true  predicative  terms.  The  differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  partially  sep- 
arated set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative  terms. 

Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there  are  hardly  any  char- 
acteristics that  are  common  to  many  American  languages.  A  number 
of  traits,  however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  considerable 
frequency  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very  consider- 
ably, but  we  find  with  remarkable  frequency  a  peculiar  differentiation 
of  voiced  and  unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our  6,  p;  d,  t;  g,  Jc, — 
which  differ  in  principle  from  the  classification  of  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages.     An    examination  of 
American  vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all  observers 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  differentiating  these  sounds.     Al- 
though there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  almost  everywJiere  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  artic- 
ulation, not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  unvoiced  sound  is 
generally  pronounced  with  greater  stress.     This  equaUty  of  stress  of 
the  two  sounds  brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  sounds,  particularly 
in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  a  stress  of  articulation 
is  used  which  is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring  in 
the  languages  with  which  we  are  familiar.     These  sounds  are  generally 
unvoiced;  but  a  high  air-pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  is  secured  bj 
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ig  the  glottis  and  nares,  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
t^h.  i^th  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  release  at  the  point  of 
ulation  lets  out  the  small  amount  of  strongly  compressed  air, 
the  subsequent  opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of  tongue 
uceB  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  sound. 

e  find  also  with  particular  frequency  the  occurrence  of  a  number 
Qgual  stops  corresponding  more  or  less  strictly  to  our  Ar  sounds 
',h.,  however,  are  more  finely  diflFerentiated  than  our  Ic  sounds. 
3  the  velar  t,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  languages, 
irs  -with  great  frequency  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
o-dental  /  seems  to  be  rather  rare,  and  where  a  similar  sound 
irs  it  is  often  the  bilabial  sound. 

he  same  may  be  said  of  the  r,  which  on  the  whole  is  a  rare  sound 
Kjnerican  languages,  and  the  trill  of  which  is  almost  always  so 
kk  that  it  mei^es  into  the  d,  n,  I,  or  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 
hi  the  whole,  the  system  of  consonants  of  American  languages  is 
1  developed,  particularly  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  three 
isses  to  which  I  referred  before,  instead  of  the  two  with  which 
are  more  familiar.  In  some  groups  of  languages  we  have  also  a 
te  distinct  set  of  stops  accompanied  by  full  breathing,  which  cor- 
pond  to  the  English  surds.  Furthermore,  a  peculiar  break,  pro- 
ced  by  closing  the  vocal  chords,  occurs  quite  commonly,  not  only 
connection  with  sonants,  but  also  following  or  preceding  vowels  or 
ricative  consonants.  This  intonation  is  sometimes  quite  audible, 
d  sometimes  merely  a  break  or  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  pronun- 
ktion.  Sometimes  it  seems  related  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  voiced 
nsonant  in  which  the  voicing  is  preceded  by  a  closure  of  the  vocal 
ords.  In  other  cases  it  seems  related  to  the  production  of  the 
eat  stress  of  articulation  to  which  I  referred  before.  For  instance, 
a  strong  t  the  tongue  may  be  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  palate 
At  all  the  articulating  organs,  including  the  vocal  chords,  take  part 

the  tension,  and  that  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  is  accom- 
inied  also  by  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  for 
lis  reason  the  strong,  exploded  sound  appears  to  be  accompanied 
Y  an  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords. 

As  stated  before,  these  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all 
jnerican  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  deserve 
lention  in  a  generalized  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  languages  which  are  exceedingly  defi- 
ient  in  their  phonetic  system.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  for 
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instance,  the  Iroquois^  which  possesses  not  a  single  true  labial  conso- 
nant; or  the  Haida,  in  which  the  labials  are  confined  to  a  few 
sounds,  which  are  rather  rare. 

The  vocalic  systems  of  the  northern  languages  seem  peculiarly 
uncertain.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  obscure  vowels 
occur,  which  are  evidently  related  to  fuller  vowels,  but  whose  affilia- 
tions often  can  not  be  determined.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  south- 
em  languages  these  weak  vowels  are  not  so  prominent.  We  also  find 
very  frequently  a  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  o  and  u  on  the 
one  hand,  and  e  and  i  on  the  other.  Although  the  variabiKty  of 
vowels  in  some  of  the  languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  vocalic  system  is  very  definite  and  in  which  distinctions 
are  expressed,  not  only  by  the  timbre  of  the  vowel,  but  also  by  its 
rising  or  falling  tone.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Takelma.  The  Pawnee  seems  to  have  at  least  two  tones,  a 
sinking  tone  and  a  rising  tone,  while  in  Takelma  there  seem  to  be 
three  tones.  Nasalized  vowels  are  very  common  in  some  languages, 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  nasalization  occurs  both  with 
open  lips  and  with  closed  lips.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Iro- 
quois u'^. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  general  characterization  of  American 
languages  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  sounds.  While  in  some 
languages  consonantic  clusters  of  incredible  complexity  are  formed, 
others  avoid  such  clusters  altogether.  There  is,  however,  a  habit  of 
pronunciation  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  is  found  very 
widely  distributed.  This  is  the  slurring  of  the  ends  of  words,  which 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced,  that,  in  an  attempt  to  write  the  words, 
the  terminations,  grammatical  or  other,  may  become  entirely  inaudi- 
ble. The  simplest  form  in  which  this  tendency  expresses  itself  is  in 
the  suppression  of  terminal  consonants,  which  are  only  articulated, 
but  not  pronounced.  In  the  Nass  river  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian^  for 
instance,  the  terminal  n  of  the  word  gan  tree  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  is  entirely  inaudible,  unless  the  word  is 
followed  by  other  words  belonging  to  the  same  sentence.  In  that 
language  the  same  is  true  of  the  sounds  I  and  m.  Vowels  are 
suppressed  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  only  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  without  being  articulated.  This  happens  fre- 
quently to  the  u  following  a  Jc,  or  with  an  i  in  the  same  position. 
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Thus,  the  Kwakiutl  pronounce  wa'dsk^.  If,  however,  another  vowel 
follows,  the  u  which  is  not  articulated  appears  as  a  i^?,  as  in  the  form 
wd'dEhuxi, 

The  slurring,  however,  extends  over  whole  syllables,  which  in  these 
cases  may  appear  highly  modified.  Thus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect  of 
the  Iroquois,  a  peculiar  I  sound  is  heard,  which  presumably  occurs 
only  in  such  slurred  syllables.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Indi- 
ans  of  all  tribes  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  phonetic  elements 
which  have  thus  been  suppressed,  and  can,  when  pressed  to  do  so, 
pronounce  the  words  with  their  full  endings. 

Another  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  many  American  languages, 
and  that  deserves  mention,  is  the  tendency  of  various  parts  of  the 
population  to  modify  the  pronunciation  of  sounds.  Thus  we  find 
that  among  some  Eskimo  tribes  the  men  pronounce  the  terminal  p,  t, 
Tc,  and  j  distinctly,  while  the  women  always  transform  these  sounds 
into  m,  n,  n,  and  ^.  In  some  dialects  the  men  have  also  adopted  this 
manner  of  pronouncing,  so  that  the  pronunciation  has  become  uni- 
form again.  Such  mannerisms,  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  social 
groups,  are  of  course  not  entirely  foreign  to  us,  but  they  are  seldom 
developed  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  in  a  few  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

In  many  American  languages  we  find  highly  developed  laws  of 
euphony, — laws  by  which,  automatically,  one  sound  in  a  sentence 
requires  certain  other  sounds  either  to  precede  or  to  follow  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  laws  of  euphony  seem  to  act  forward  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  Particularly  remarkable  among  these  laws  is  the 
influence  of  the  o  upon  following  vowels,  which  occurs  in  a  few  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these,  the  vowels  following  an  o  in 
the  same  word  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transformed  into  o 
vowels,  or  at  least  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  w.  Quite  differ- 
ent in  character  are  the  numerous  influences  of  contact  of  sounds, 
which  are  very  pronounced  in  the  Siouan  languages,  and  occur  again 
in  a  quite  different  form  in  the  Pawnee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an 
example  of  these  also.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  words  ending  with  an  a  and 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  Tc  transform  the  former  into  e, 
the  latter  into  L  In  Pawnee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination 
tr  is  always  transformed  into  an  Ti;  h  following  an  i  is  generally 
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changed  into  a  w;  rp  becomes  hw,  etc.  While  in  some  languages 
these  phonetic  changes  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  important  in  others.  They  correspond  in  a  way  to  the 
laws  of  euphony  of  Sanskrit. 

Just  as  much  variety  as  is  shown  in  phonetic  systems  is  found  in 
the  use  of  granunatical  devices.  In  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
word,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  American  languages  the 
word-unit  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  while  in  others 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering 
it  as  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  elements  combined  by 
juxtaposition.  Thus,  languages  which  have  a  polysynthetic  char- 
acter have  the  tendency  to  form  firmly  knit  word-units,  which  may  be 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  used  for  deno^ninative  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Chinook  may  say,  He  runs  into  the  watery 
and  may  designate  by  this  term  tJie  mink;  or  the  Hupa  may  say 
They  have  been  laid  together,  meaning  by  this  term  a  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  languages  in  America  in  which 
expressions  of  this  kind  are  entirely  impossible. 

In  forming  words  and  sentences,  affixes  are  used  extensively,  and 
we  find  prefixes,  as  well  as  suffixes  and  infixes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  cases  occur  in  America  where  true  infixing  into  a  stem 
takes  place,  and  where  it  might  not  be  better  explained  as  an  insertion 
of  the  apparently  infixed  element  into  a  compound  stem,  or  as  due  to 
secondary  phonetic  phenomena,  like  those  of  metathesis  ;^  but  in  the 
Siouan  languages  at  least,  infixion  in  bisyllabic  stems  that  are  appar- 
ently simple  in  their  origin  occurs.  Otherwise,  sufiixing  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  extensively  used  than  prefixing;  and  in  some  languages 
only  one  of  these  two  methods  is  used,  in  others  both.  There  are 
probably  no  languages  in  which  prefixing  alone  occurs. 

Change  of  stem  is  also  a  device  that  is  used  with  great  frequency. 
We  find  particularly  that  methods  of  reduplication  are  used  exten- 
sively. Modifications  of  single  soimds  of  the  stem  occur  also,  and 
sometimes  in  peculiar  form.  Thus  we  have  cases,  as  in  Tsimshian, 
where  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  indicates  pluraUty;  or,  as  in 
Algonquian,  where  modality  is  expressed  by  vocalic  modification; 
and,  as  in  Chinook,  where  diminutive  and  augmentative  are 
expressed  by  increasing  the  stress  of  consonants.  Sometimes  an 
exuberance  of  reduplicated  forms  is  found,  the  reduplicated  stem 
being  reduplicated  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.     On  the  other 
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band,  we  find  numerous  languages  in  which  the  stem  is  entirely 
imchangeable,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  subject  to  phonetic 
:*ontact  phenomena. 

The  following  grammatical  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 
investigators,  each  of  whom  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  linguistic 
stock  of  which  he  treats.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  feasible,  a  uniform  method  of  treatment,  without,  however, 
mcrificing  the  individual  conception  of  each  investigator. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  the  method  of  treatment  has  been  throughout  an  analytical 
ane.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Indian 
^ammars  with  the  grammars  of  English,  Latin,  or  even  among 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  psychological  groupings  which  are 
^ven  depend  entirely  upon  the  inner  form  of  each  language.  In 
other  words,  the  grammar  has  been  treated  as  though  an  intelligent 
Indian  was  going  to  develop  the  forms  of  his  own  thoughts  by  an 
analysis  of  his  own  form  of  speech. 

It  will  be  imderstood  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  can  not  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  fimdamental  categories  from  which  the  pres- 
ent form  of  each  language  has  developed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  all  Indian  languages,  processes  have  occurred  analogous 
to  those  processes  which  are  historically  known  and  to  which  the 
modem  forms  of  Indo-European  languages  owe  their  present  forms. 
Grammatical  categories  have  been  lost,  and  new  ones  have  developed. 
Even  a  hasty  comparison  of  the  dialects  of  various  American  lin- 
guistic families  gives  ample  proof  that  similar  processes  have  taken 
place  here.  To  give  an  example,  we  find  that,  in  the  Ponca  dialect 
of  the  Siouan  languages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  form,  and 
that  there  is  a  clear  formal  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  sentence.  These  important  features  have  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  Dakota  dialect  of  the  same  group  of  languages.  To 
give  another  example,  we  find  a  pronominal  sex  gender  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Salishan  stock  that  are  spoken  west  of  the  Coast  range  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  dia- 
lects of  the  interior  there  is  no  trace  of  gender.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  one  of  the  Salish  dialects  of  the  interior  the  occurrence  of  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  pronoim,  which  is  absent  in  all  the 
other  dialects  of  the  same  stock.     We  have  no  information  on  the 
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history  of  American  languages,  and  the  study  of  dialects  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  permit  us  to  draw  far-reaching  inferences 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  few  cases 
here  mentioned,  to  state  whether  the  occurrence  and  non-occurrence 
of  these  categories  are  due  to  a  loss  of  old  forms  in  the  one  dialect  or 
to  a  later  differentiation  in  the  other. 

Although,  therefore,  an  analytical  grammar  can  not  lay  any  claim 
to  present  a  history  of  the  development  of  grammatical  categories,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  present  state  of  grammatical  de- 
velopment in  each  linguistic  group.  The  results  of  our  investigation 
must  be  supplemented  at  a  later  time  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  of  each  linguistic  stock. 

Owing  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  different  linguistic 
families,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  develop  the  terminology  of  each 
independently  of  the  others,  and  to  seek  for  uniformity  only  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  obtained  without  artificially  stretching  the  definition 
of  terms.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  comparative  discussion  of  the 
languages  at  the  close  of  these  voliunes,  when  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  published  sketches. 

So  far  as  oiu:  present  knowledge  goes,  the  following  linguistic  fami- 
lies may  be  distinguished  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico : 

1.  Eskimo  (arctic  coast). 

2.  Athapascan     (northwestern     interior,    Oregon,    California, 

Southwest). 

3.  Tlingit  (coast  of  southern  Alaska). 

4.  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  islands,  British  Columbia). 

6.  Salishan  (southern  British  Columbia  and   northern  Wash- 
ington) . 

6.  Chemakum  (west  coast  of  Washington). 

7.  Wakashan  (Vancouver  island). 

8.  Algonquian  (region  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  eastern  Wood- 

lands). 

9.  Beothuk  (Newfoimdland). 

10.  Tsimshian  (northern  coast  of  British  Colimibia). 

11.  Siouan  (northern  plains  west  of  Mississippi  and  North  Car- 

olina) . 

12.  Iroquoian  Gower  Great  Lakes  and  North  Carolina). 

13.  Caddoan  (southern  part  of  plains  west  of  Mississippi). 

14.  Muskhogean  (southeastern  United  States). 

15.  Kiowa  (middle  Western  plains). 

16.  Shoshonean  (western  plateaus  of  United  States). 
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17.  Kutenai  (southeastern  interior  of  British  Columbia). 

18.  Pima  (Arizona  and  Sonora). 

19.  Yuma  (Arizona  and  lower  California). 

20.  Chinook  Gower  Columbia  river). 

21.  Yakona  (Yaquina  bay). 

22.  Kus  (coast  of  central  Oregon). 

23.  Takehna  (Rogue  river,  Oregon). 

24.  Kalapuya  (Willamette  valley,  Oregon). 

26.  Waiilaptuan  (Cascade  range  east  of  Willamette,  Ore.). 

26.  Klamath  (southeastern  interior  of  Oregon). 

27.  Sahaptin  (interior  of  Oregon). 

28.  Q^oratean  (Klamath  river). 

29.  Weitspekan  (lower  Hamath  river). 

30.  Shasta  (northeast  interior  of  California). 

31.  Wishok  (north  coast  of  California). 

32.  Yana  (eastern  tributaries  of  upper  Sacramento  river,  Cali- 

fornia). 

33.  Chimarico  (head  waters  of  Sacramento  river,  California). 

34.  Wintim  (valley  of  Sacramento  river). 

35.  Maidu  (east  of  Sacramento  river). 

36.  Yuki  (north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

37.  Pomo  (coast  north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

38.  Washo  (Lake  Washoe,  Nevada,  and  California). 

39.  Moquelumnan  (east  of  lower  Tulare  river,  California). 

40.  Yokuts  (southern  Tulare  river,  California). 

41.  Costanoan  (south  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California). 

42.  Esselenian  (coast  of  southern  California). 

43.  Salinan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

44.  C!hiunashan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

45.  Tanoan      | 

46.  Zufii  I  (Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

47.  Keres         J 

48.  Pakawan  (from  Cibolo  creek,  Texas,  into  the  state  of  Coa- 

huila,  Mexico). 

49.  Karankawa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Atakapa). 

50.  Tonkawa  (inland  from  preceding). 

51.  Atakapa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Chitimacha). 

52.  Chitimacha  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

53.  Tunica  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

54.  Yuchi  (east  Georgia). 

55.  Timuqua  (Florida). 

Of  these,  the  present  volimie  contains  sketches  of  a  number  of 
languages  of  the  northern  group,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  Maidu,  Algonquian,  Siouan,  Eskimo. 
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§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ATHAPASCAN  PAMILT 

The  Athapascan  st6ck  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed families  of  speech  in  North  America.  Geographically  it 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  northern,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  division  *  occupies  much  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  continent.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ttie  southern  boundary 
is  the  Churchill  river  at  the  southeast,  and  the  watershed  between 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers  at  the  southwest.  South  of  them  are 
peoples  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  The  Eskimo  hold  a  narrow  strip  of 
continuoas  coast-line  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay  to  the 
north  and  east  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  Athapascan  ter- 
ritory begins  at  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  includes 
all  of  the  country  except  the  coast  and  islands.  Only  near  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  did  they  reach  the  coast. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eskimo. 
To  the  south  the  shore-lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Wakashan.  Their  southern  neighbors  are 
members  of  the  Salishan  stock. 

1  The  principal  works  which  treat  particularly  of  the  Athapascans  of  the  north  are  the  following: 

Sib  Alexanbib  Mackxnzib.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Laurence,  through  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans:  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793. 
London,  1801. 

Sib  John  Richabdson.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  In  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.    London,  1851. 

J.  C.  E.  BuscHVANN.  Der  Athapaskische  Sprachstamm.  Konigtiche  Akad.  der  WIm.  zu  Berlin,  Abhand- 
lungen  atit  dem  Jakre  18&5. 144-319. 

Lb  R.  p.  E.  Pbtftot.    Dlctlonaire  de  la  langue  D^n4-Dindji6.    F&ris,  1876. 

Rev.  Father  a.  G.Mobice.  The  Western  D6n6,  their  Manners  and  Customs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  InttUnU,  3d  ser.,  vii,  109-174.    Toronto,  1890. 

.    The  D4n6  Languages.    TrantactUnu  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  i,  170-212.    Toronto,  1891. 

— .    The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.    Toronto,  1904. 
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The  Pacific  coast  division^  formerly  consisted  of  one  band  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  two  small  bands  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  many  villages  in  a  strip  of  nearly  continuous  territory  about 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Umpqua  river,  Oregon, 
and  extending  south  between  the  coast  and  coast  range  mountains  to 
the  head  waters  of  Eel  river  in  California.  At  the  Klamath  river 
their  territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point  by  the  Yurok  who  occa- 
pied  the  lower  portion  of  that  river  and  the  coast  southward  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Mad  river.  From  that  point  the  non- Athapascan 
Wiyot  extended  along  the  coast  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river.  These  villages  were  separated  in  many  cases  from  each  other 
by  low  but  rugged  mountains.  They  were  suiTOunded  by  the  small 
stocks  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  southern  division '  occupies  a  very  large  area  in  the  Southwest, 
including  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  into  Mexico  proper.  The  people  form  three 
groups,  the  Lipan  in  the  East,  the  Navaho  south  of  the  San  Juan 
river  in  eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Apache  east  and  south  of  the  Navaho.  This  division  greatly 
exceeds  in  numbers  all  the  other  Athapascan  people.  Their  prindpal 
neighbors  were  the  Piman,  Shoshonean,  and  Pueblo  peoples. 

Wide  differences  in  physical  type  and  culture,  and  considerable 
changes  in  language,  make  it  certain  that  these  divisions  have  not 
been  separated  from  each  other  recently. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  division,  to  which  the  Hupa  belong,  are  at  least 
four  languages  mutually  unintelligible.  The  Umpqua  at  the  north 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  dialects  south  of  it,  both  in  its  pho- 
netic character  and  its  vocabulary.  From  the  Umpqua  southward  to 
the  Yurok  country  on  the  Klamath  river  the  dialects  seem  to  shade 
into  one  another,  those  formerly  si>oken  on  the  Coquille  river  and 

1  PublicatioDs  treating  this  division  of  the  Athapascan  are: 

J.  Owen  Dorsey.    Indians  of  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon.    American  Anthnpclogitt^  n,  6&-6L 

Washington,  1889.— Thtf  Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes.    Journal  qf  American  F>ott-Lore, 

III,  227-237.    Boston,  1890. 
Stephen  Powers.    The  Northern  California  Indians.    Overland  Monthly,  viii,  ix.    San  Francisco, 

1872-74. 
Pliny  Earle  Goddard.    Kato  Texts.     Vnix^ersUy  of  California  Publications,  American  Archxology  and 

Ethnology,  v,  no.  3. 

>The  published  material  concemttig  this  division  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Navaho,  and  has  been 
collected  by  one  author.  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.    The  more  Important  of  his  works  are: 
The  Mountain  Chant:  a  Navajo  Ceremony,    f^lh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  qf  Ethnology*  1887. 
Navaho  Legends.    Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  v.    Boston,  1897. 
The  Night  Chant    Memoirs  qf  the  American  Museum  qf  Natural  History,  yi.    New  York,  1902. 
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Galice  creek  being  the  most  distiDct.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
area^  on  Eel  river  and  the  coast,  are  several  dialects  differing  much 
more  in  vocabulary  than  in  phonetics.  That  Indians  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  territory  can  converse  in  their  respective  languages  is 
not  probable.  On  lower  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast  a  very  distinct  dialect  was  spoken.  *  In  the  middle  of  this  Pacific 
coast  division  are  two  dialects  very  closely  connected.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  spoken  on  upper  Redwood  creek  and  middle  Mad  river  in 
Humboldt  county,  California;  and  the  other,  the  Hupa  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  on  the  lower  (northern)  portion  of  the  Trinity  river. 

The  villages  speaking  the  Hupa  dialect  have  for  neighbors,  to  the 
north  the  Yurok,  to  the  northeast  the  Karok,  to  the  east  the  Shasta, 
but  with  high  mountains  intervening,  to  the  south  the  Chimariko  and 
Wintun,  and  to  the  west  the  Athapascans  of  Redwood  creek. 

Texts  of  myths,  tales,  and  medicine  formulas  collected  by  the  author 
were  published  by  the  University  of  California,*  upon  which,  as 
a  basis,  an  analytical  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  language  has 
been  made.'  A  preliminary  paper  describing  in  detail  the  individual 
sounds  of  the  language  and  illustrating  them  by  means  of  palatograms 
and  tracings  has  been  published.'  The  examples  given  in  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  sketch  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Hupa  texts 
published  by  the  University  of  California.  The  figures  refer  to 
pages  and  lines. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  Sounds 

Among  the  sounds  composing  the  Hupa  language,  consonantal  con- 
tinuants predominate.  This  takes  from  the  speech  the  definiteness 
produced  oy  a  predominance  of  stops,  and  the  musical  character  im- 
parted by  full  clear  vowels  standing  alone  or  scantily  attended  by 
consonants  in  the  syllable. 

The  stops  are  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  important  series, 
the  labial.  Hupa  has  neither  p  nor  J.  The  latter  is  often  found  in 
many  of  the  other  Athapascan  dialects  of  the  Pacific  coast  division. 
In  Hupa  the  corresponding  words  have  m.  in  place  of  5.     The  back 

1  For  a  general  account  of  the  Hupa  Tillages  and  their  surroundings,  see  P.  E.  Qoddard,  Life  and 
Calture  of  the  Hupa.  UniversUy  of  California  Publicationt,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  i, 
no.  1.— Hupa  Texts,  idem,  i,  no.  2. 

'The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language,  idem,  iii. 

•The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language.— Part  I,  idem,  v,  no.  1 
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series  are  represented  by  stops,  but  mostly  by  surds  only.     Id  the 
dental  series  alone  is  the  sonant  frequent.     There  are  two  surds  of 
this  series,  one  quite  strongly  aspirated,  about  as  much    so   as  is 
English  ^  in  a  stressed  syllable;    the  other,   followed  by   suction, 
probably  produced  by  glottal  action,  has  the  vowel  following  the 
explosion  of  the  consonant  in  about  half   the  time  it  does  in  the 
aspirated  t.     In  this  regaixl  it  lies  between  the  aspirated  t  and  d.     The 
unaccustomed  ear  usually  hears  it  as  d^  but  it  may  eaisily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  sound  when  the  attention  is  directed  toward  its 
sonancy  which  begins  in  d  at  the  moment  of  release.     On  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  the  sonant  has  been  written  as  ^  by  all  who 
have  attempted  its  notation.    After  more  practice  it  may  be  distin- 
guished with  precision,  and  its  pronunciation  only  as  a  sonant  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  native  speaker.     Of  the  palatal  series,  only 
the  anterior  palatals  are  employed  before  e  and  i  sounds.     When 
these  occur  before  a,  e>,  and  u^  a  well-defined  glide  is  heard,  which  has 
been  written  as  y.     The  posterior  palatal  series  is  articulated  just 
back  of  the  line  of  the  joining  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates.     That  there 
were  originally  three  or  more  representatives  of  this  series  is  probable. 
The  full  sonant  seems  to  have  become  w.    The  aspirated  supd  has 
become  a  continuant  spirant  a?.*    There  remain  two  sounds,  one  {Jc) 
that  has  the  sonancy  closely  following  the  release,  and  one  (^)  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  suction  giving  it  a  sharp,  harsh  sound  usually 
designated  as  fortis.     The  velar  series  is  articulated  very  far  back, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  closure  against  a  yielding  surface,  and  resulting 
in  a  soft  sound,  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  as  surd  or  sonant, 
but  probably  always  the  former.     The  glottal  stop  («)  is  most  easily 
recognized  when  final,  for  then  its  release  is  often  heard.     Between 
vowels  it  must  be  detected  by  the  silence  enforced  and  by  the  change 
wrought  in  the  close  of  the  first  vowel. 
The  stops  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal        Velar  Palatal  Anterior  palatal   Dental      Labial 

Sonant -  -  "        9t  9y  ^  - 

Surd («)  q  k        h^hy  t  - 

Fortis -  -  k  k  t 

The  continuant  consonants  of  Hupa  comprise  spirants,  affricatives, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  A  glottal  spirant  occurs  after  as  well  as  before 
vowels.     Initially  it  is  a  surd  breath  escaping  as  the  glottis  passes  from 

1  Compare  Hupa  tcUteswen  he  carried,  and  mcniixc'  you  finished,  with  Kato  tdetgiii  and  bcniUkt^. 
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the  open  position  maintained  in  breathing  to  the  position  required  for 
the  vowel,  and  is  written  A.     It  is  rather  stronger  than  English  A. 
When  final,  the  spirant  is  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis 
without  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  and  is  written  (').     It  has 
been  noted  only  where  it  is  most  prominent,  or  where  it  differentiates 
one  word  or  word-element  from  another.     One  of  the  spirants  (x)  im- 
I>arts  a  noticeable  harshness  to  the  Hupa  language.     It  is  formed 
rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  apparently  in  the  velar  position.    The 
mouth-passage  is  made  quite  narrow,  and  the  uvula  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion.    The  period  of  these  vibrations  is  about  forty  per  second.     The 
resulting  sound  is  harsh,  both  from  the  lowness  of  the  period  and 
from  its  irregularity.    The  degree  of  harshness  varies  considerably  in 
Individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  individual.     While  the  sound  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  velar  r  in  its  place  and  manner  of  forma- 
tion, its  effect  on  the  ear  is  rather  that  of  German  cA  after  back  vowels. 
In  Hupa,  however,  this  sound  is  usually  initial.     There  is  no  correspond- 
ing sonant  in  Hupa.     It  does  occur  in  Navaho;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  hogan  house,  where  the  first  consonant  is 
nearly  like  the  Hupa  sound,  and  the  second  is  its  sonant.     There  is  a 
spirant  pronounced  in  the  palatal  position,  but  accompanied  by  marked 
labial  rounding.    It  closely  resembles  w/  but  it  is  a  surd,  not  a  sonant. 
When  this  sound  is  initial  (Aifi),  it  appears  to  begin  without  rounding 
of  the  lips,  sounding  much  like  English  wh  in  who.     When  final  (25), 
the  sound  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  ear.     It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  X  by  its  lack  of  roughness,  and  from  both  x  and  A  by  the 
rounding  of  the  lips.     It  differs  from  a  bilabial  fin  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage  in  the  palatal  position.^ 
Another  spirant  (l)  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  in  Hupa, 
causes  great  difficulty  when  first  heard.     It  is  formed  at  one  or  both 
Hides  of  the  tongue,  as  is  Z,  but  differs  from  that  sound  in  that  the 
breath  which  passes  through  the  opening  is  surd  instead  of  sonant, 
and  that  the  passage  is  narrower,  causing  a  distinct  spirant  character. 
When  the  passage  is  entirely  closed  and  the  breath  must  break  its  way 
through  to  continue  as  a  spirant,  an  affricative  L  is  formed.     Both  of 
these  sounds,  but  especially  the  latter,  impress  the  ear  of  one  unac- 
customed to  them  as  combinations  of  ^  or  ^  and  L     The  spirant  s  in 
the  alveolar  position  is  frequent  in  Hupa,  and  does  not  differ  espe- 

iThis  sound  baa  for  its  equiyalent  in  other  dialects  c  {ah).    Of.  Hupa  Ajga  sun  and  hyte  1,  me,  with 
Kato  ca  and  ei. 
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cially,  either  in  its  method  of  formation  or  in  its  sound,  from  English  s. 
The  sonant  z  does  not  occur  except  when  preceded  by  d.  There  are 
no  interdental,  labio-dental,  or  bilabial  spirants  except  the  rounded 
palatal  spirant,  hm^  m^  discussed  above. 

The  affricatives  are  tc^  d;^  ts^  &,  and  Z.  The  first  two  are  formed  by 
a  Mike  closure  and  explosion,  followed  by  a  spirant  through  a  passage 
formed  by  a  horizontally  wide  and  vertically  narrow  constriction  along 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  near  the  first  and  second  molars.  The 
second  pair,  ts  and  dz,  are  formed  nearly  as  in  English,  in  the  dental 
position,  through  a  rather  round  passageway.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  three  members  of  each  series,  the  sonant,  the  aspirated  ' 
surd,  and  the  fortis  surd.  The  aspirated  anterior  palatal  surd  usually 
has  a  u  tinge  and  has  been  written  tew.     The  fortis  is  indicated  by  tc. 

The  nasals  are  three  in  number — the  palatal,  dental,  and  labiaL 
The  palatal  nasal  is  very  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
final  position  in  the  word.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasality 
in  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  only  liquid  is  the  lateral  one  Z,  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  English  I  either  in  the  manner  of  its  ma  king 
or  its  sound. 

The  continuants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Spirant 
Affricative 
Nasal    .     . 
Liquid  .     . 


Glottal  Velar  Palatal       Anterior  palatal  Dental  Labial 

A  (')  X  hm  {m)     L  (lateral)  s  hw  i^ 

-  -  -      tc^  tcw^  dj^  L  ts^  dz  - 

-  -  fl  -  n  m 

-  -  -I  (lateral)  -  - 


The  complete  system  of  consonants  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

stops  ConUmtants 


Sonant 


Glottal . 
Velar  . 
Palatal . 
Anterior 
Palatal 
Dental  . 
Labial   • 


\ 


Surd 
e 


Spirant 

AC) 
g  X 

Jc  (i)       hw  (vj) 


Affricative 


Nasal 


Liquid 


n 


g,gy    h^hy   -(lateral)  ^^'^^^^^      - 


I 
(lateral) 


d        t{0  8  ts^  dz 

hm{m) 


n 

7)1 


There  are  in  Hupa  nine  vowel-sounds  and  two  semi-vowels, 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 


They 
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a, 
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The  vowels  in  Hupa  are  formed  with  much  less  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  lips  than  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  sounds  in 
EInglish  speech.  The  Hupa  seem  to  talk  with  their  mouths  nearly 
closed.  As  a  result,  the  sounds  are  not  open  and  dear,  but  muffled. 
These  vowels  may  terminate  in  a  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  result- 
ing in  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel;  or  in  a  closure  of  the  glottis,*  bringing 
the  vowel  to  an  abrupt  close.  When  aspirated,  the  whole  vowel  has 
a  breathy  quality;  and  when  closed  by  a  glottal  stop,  it  sounds  hard 
and  compact. 

§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  words  or  syllables  begin  with  a  vowel,  and 
most  of  such  cases  occur  in  verb  forms.  Semi-vowels  and  single  con- 
sonants  are  frequent  initially.  The  only  clusters  which  stand  initially 
are  the  affricatives  <fe,  ^,  dj^  tc^  and  tcw^  and  the  combinations  A^^, 
xw^  and  Tcy.  Of  the  affricatives,  tew  seems  to  be  a  phonetic  derivation 
from  a  simple  sound,  probably  a  palatal  with  a  xi  tinge.  The  combi- 
nation hw.  corresponds  to  the  simple  sound  c  (sh)  in  the  other  Atha- 
pascan dialects;  xw  is  due  to  the  change  of  5  to  the  semi- vowel  to;  and 
tj/  has  for  the  second  element  a  glide  due  to  a  back  vowel  following 
an  anterior  palatal  consonant.  Probably  none  of  these  initial  sounds 
were  therefore  originally  two  distinct  consonants  in  juxtaposition. 

Many  syllables  end  in  vowels.  When  final  in  the  word,  and  bear- 
ing the  accent,  some  vowels,  under  certain  conditions,  seem  to  develop 
semi- vowels  after  themselves,  becoming  diphthongs.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  roots  of  verbs.  In  the  past  tense,  which  is 
more  strongly  accented  on  the  ultima  (the  root  syllable),  a  becomes  a/, 
or  sometimes  au.  The  au  is  due  to  a  disappearing  final  g.  That  ai 
is  due  to  a  suffix  is  not  unlikely.  Syllables  may  end  in  simple  conso- 
nants or  in  affricatives.  The  only  prominent  sonant  stop  which  occurs 
in  Hupa  (d)  is  not  frequent  in  the  final  position.  When  a  dental  stop 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  it  is  usually  surd  if  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  sonant  if  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  sound  begins  as  a  surd  and  is  completed  as  a  sonant, 
the  occlusion  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable,  and  the  explosion 

iTbe  opening  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  brought  about  by  a  separation  of  the  vocal  processes.  The 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  vowel  is  lowered.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  more  probably  brought  about 
by  the  movement  of  the  epiglottis  so  as  to  cover  the  glottis  as  in  swallowing.  A  similar  glottal 
action  no  doubt  produces  the  fortis  series. 

§3 
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to  the  succeeding  syllable.    Two  consonants  may  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  provided  they  belong  to  different  syllables. 

§  4.  Assimilation  of  Sounds 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  mostly  retrogressive,  takes  place  in  some 
cases  when  two  consonants  are  brought  together  morphologically  or 
syntactically.     The  most  important  are  these: 

(1)  Retrogressive. 

t  before  n  becomes  n. 

tcuhmiLkinneen  he  nearly  caught  me  (for  tcuhwiikitneen) 

t  before  tn  becomes  m. 

yaliMmmifi  they  intended  to  catch  (for  yaiLkitmiri) 

a  before  I  becomes  I, 

yawifl^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  (but  yaioillai  he  picked  up 
several  stones) 

t  before  I  becomes  I, 

noiwiLkilliLte  it  will  be  foggy  (for  noiwiLkitliLte) 

a  before  t  or  d  becomes  n, 

neiLifl  I  am  looking  at  it  (but  neiLinte  I  am  going  to  look 
at  it) 

fL  before  m  becomes  m. 

yawifl^an  he  picked  it  up  (but  yawimnias  he  rolled  over) 

(2)  Progressive. 

h  after  I  becomes  ?. 

tcOkqallit  as  he  walked  along  (for  tcHkqalhit) 

w  after  H  becomes  H, 

tcuwiflflcut  he  scraped  bark  off  (but  wewas  I  scraped  bark 
off) 

When  morphological  causes  bring  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  one  of  them  is  dropped.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
formation  of  the  conjugation  where  the  modal  prefix  W  would  be 
expected  after  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  (m)-  In  this  case 
the  modal  prefix  is  not  found.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
verb  the  modal  prefix  remains,  but  the  sign  of  the  second  person 
(fi)  has  been  dropped.  Also,  in  the  third  person  singular  s  would  be 
expected  before  the  same  modal  prefix,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Hupa. 
In  Tolowa  all  of  these  combinations  do  occur,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  one  would  expect  them  in  Hupa  but  fails  to  find  them. 
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* 

There  are  in  Hupa  several  morphological  elements  which  seem  to 
have  only  the  initial  consonant  fixed.  Th3  remainder  of  the  syllable 
depends  upon  the  sounds  which  follow  it.  For  example,  the  sign  of 
the  third  person  singular  (tc)  has  the  following  forms: 

tcetlwiU  he  is  always  lying  down 
tcuweswaZ  he  remained  lying  down 
tcissilwaL  he  is  lying  down 
tcillot^  he  tied  it 
tdmmitc  he  is  breaking  it  off 
tcinnesten  he  lay  down 
toUtesyai  he  went 
tcCthqal  he  walked 

GBAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  6-8) 

§  6.  Enuineration  of  Orammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  processes  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  root. 

(3)  Position  in  the  sentence. 

§  6.  Coinposition 

The  verbs  of  Hupa,  and  some  of  the  nouns,  consist  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  some  rather  definite  meaning  or  points 
out  some  particular  relation.  These  elements  do  not  express  ideas  of 
equal  rank  and  of  like  kind.  Each  may  be  replaced  in  turn  by  another 
giving  to  the  thought  expressed  a  different  character.  The  element 
which  by  its  displacement  most  completely  alters  the  meaning  may  be 
called  the  root.  The  word-parts  which  precede  this  root  may  be  con- 
sidered prefixes,  and  those  which  follow  it  suffixes.  These  prefixes 
and  suffixes  fall  into  classes  rather  well  marked  as  regards  their  office 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  have  a  definite  order  in  the  word- 
structure. 

These  sound-complexes  expressing  complete  thoughts  might  be 
looked  upon  as  sentences,  which  they  often  are,  and  their  constituent 
parts  as  monosyllabic  words,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
individual  parts,  expressing  definite  ideas  or  relations,  are  not 
always  phonetic  wholes  capable  of  independent  production.  These 
may  be  thought  once  to  have  had  a  more  complete  form,  and  to  have 
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united  with  other  elements  of  the  word  with  which  they  came  in 
contact  through  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  by  their 
contraction.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  from  the  beginning  of  tiie 
language  they  have  had  this  meager  form.  Second,  some  of  these 
elements,  while  existing  as  independent  syllables,  express  relations 
or  subordinate  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hupa  when  these  syllables  by  themselves  are  uttered,  but  which 
readily  arise  when  the  syllables  are  uttered  in  their  accustomed  con- 
nection. Both  of  these  statements  are  true  of  some  of  the  monosyl- 
labic elements  of  spoken  English.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

Besides  these  older  and  largely  conjectural  phonetic  changes  which 
join  together  the  parts  of  the  word,  there  are  other  more  simple  and 
apparent  modifications  of  the  root  by  the  suffix,  or  of  the  suffix  by  the 
root,  bringing  the  whole  into  greater  phonetic  harmony.  These 
changes  are  quite  infrequent,  and  never  great  enough  to  obscure  the 
root  or  suffix. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Root 

There  are  definite  and  regular  changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  roots  which  cannot  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
morphological  additions.     These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  terminal  consonant. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  character  and  length  of  the  vowel. 

Changes  in  the  Terminal  Consonant. — One  of  the  most  common 
changes  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  is  that  of  n  to  n.  This 
is  a  change  of  series,  the  nature  of  the  sound  remaining  the  same. 
The  roots  in  which  this  change  occurs  have  n  in  the  forms  expressing 
past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future  action,  and  fi  elsewhere. 
A  modification  of  the  character  of  the  sound,  not  in  the  place  of  its 
formation,  is  found  m  the  case  of  /  and  l.  The  first  sound  is  found  in 
the  forms  expressing  past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future 
action.  The  change  in  this  case  is  from  surd  to  sonant.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  series  of  three  sounds,  l^  l,  and  Z.  The  first  {I)  is 
found  in  forms  expressing  customary  and  negative  future  action;  the 
second  {l)  is  employed  with  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperative; 
and  the  third  (Z)  with  forms  exprcvssing  definite  action,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future.     A  few  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  «  or  the  corre- 
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spending  affricat've,  ts.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  forms  expressing 
definite  action.  i.c  is  evident  that  c  and  tc  formerly  had  a  similar  rela- 
tion, but  the  former  has  since  become  w.  Finally  there  are  a  number 
of  roots  which  lose  a  final  t.  The  j)ast  definite,  customary,  and  nega- 
tive future  have  the  form  with  t;  and  the  present  of  both  definite 
and  indefinite  action  and  the  imperative  do  not  have  it. 

Changes  in  the  Character  and  Length  of  the  Vowel. — Certain 
vowel-changes  occur  in  connection  with  the  change  of  terminal  conso- 
nants, and  are  perhaps  tied  up  with  them.  These  are  a  change  ot  a  to 
i2,  and  of  e  to  t.  The  stronger  vowels,  a  and  e^  occur  with  n;  and  H 
and  /,  the  weaker  ones,  with  ft.  The  threefold  consonant-change,  /,  i, 
and  Z,  has  e  before  Z,  and  i  before  I  and  l.  Other  changes  take  place  in 
cases  where  there  are  now  no  final  consonants.  These  are  u  to  (\  au  to 
a,  and  ai  to  a.^  Iti  all  the  pairs  given  above,  the  first-named  is  consid- 
erably longer  in  its  duration  than  is  the  second.  Probably  these 
changes,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  known,  came  about  by  a  change 
in  the  position  or  force  of  the  accent,  whether  of  stress  or  pitch. 

§  8.  Position 

Upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  often  depends  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  and 
object  when  expressed  as  nouns.  The  first  in  order  is  the  subject, 
and  the  second  the  object.  Both  of  them  may  precede  the  verb. 
Possession  and  other  relations  are  expressed  by  syntactical  particles, 
which  are  joined  to  the  limited  word,  and  fix  its  place  in  the  sentence 
after  the  word  which  limits  it 

IDEAS    EXPBESSED    BY    OBAMMATICAL    CATEOOBIES 

(§§  9-19) 

§  9.  Enumeration  of  Categories 

The  following  ideas  have  grammatical  devices  for  their  expression 
in  Hupa: 

(1)  Denominating  concepts.  (6)  Distribution. 

(2)  Predicating  concepts.  (7)  Time. 

• 

(3)  Syntactic  relations.  (8)  Mode. 

(4)  Classification.  (9)  Place  and  direction. 
(5).  Number.                                     (10)  Person. 

iThe  pftlrs  ft^  e,  »nd  au^  a,  are  represented  in  Kato  and  other  Eel  river  dialects  by  (<j,  c',  and  ag,  a'. 
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§  10.  Denominating  Concepts 

Most  nouns  are  clearly  separated  from  verbs,  both  in  form  and 
meaning.  Many  nouns  are  monosyllabic,  entirely  lacking  in  descrip- 
tive power,  and  having  meaning  because  they  have  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  for  which  they  stand.  Of  essentially  the 
same  character  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  terms  of 
relationship,  which  are  always  found  with  a  prefixed  possessive  pro- 
noun, the  purely  nominal  part  being  a  single  syllable.  There  are  a 
few  compound  nouns,  either  co-ordinate  and  in  juxtaposition,  or 
one  modifying  the  other.  Certain  nouns  are  formed  by  suffixes  which 
are  strictly  limited  to  a  nominal  use.  Of  such  character  are  the  aug- 
mentative and  diminutive  suffixes  -hyd  and  -itc.  Other  suffixes  have 
the  meaning  of  dwelling  in,  frequenting,  or  being  found  in  the 
place  named  by  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached;  for  example, 
xontehtau  place  broad  he  frequents  (coyote).  While  nouns  of 
this  class  do  describe  and  predicate  certain  things,  that  is  not  their 
chief  purpose.  The  description  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
definitely  an  object  by  discriminating  between  it  and  other  related 
objects. 

A  number  of  nouns  have  a  verbal  form,  and  describe  the  object 
referred  to  by  giving  some  characteristic  position,  form,  or  action. 
For  this  purpose  the  verb  may  appear  alone  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  or  a  noun  may  be  placed  before  it  to  serve  as  its  object  or  limit 
of  motion.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verbal  forms,  having  lost 
their  verbal  force,  have  furnished  a  number  of  polysyllabic  nouns 
which  have  now  no  descriptive  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  Hupa, 
and  do  not  yield  to  attempts  at  analysis.  These  complexes  which 
serve  the  office  of  nouns,  indicating  an  object  or  animal  by  means  of 
a  characterization  of  it,  are  really  substantive  clauses. 

There  are  a  few  suffixes  which  are  employed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  tempoml,  indicating  that  the  thing  or  act  belongs  to 
the  past  or  future  rather  than  the  present. 

§  11.  Predicating  Concepts 

The  verbs  differ  from  the  nouns  in  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
polysyllabic,  and  have  the  meaning  of  a  complete  sentence.  The  more 
essential  pai-t  or  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  not  associated  in  the  mind 
with  a  certain  object  or  animal,  but  with  some  particular  act  or  motion: 
as  -to^  which  means  to  insert  or  exsert  an  object  into  a  tubular 
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OPENING.  There  are  a  number  of  roots  which  are  connected  with 
objects;  not,  however,  naming  them  specifically,  but  indicating  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  as  regards  size,  shape,  or  physical  char- 
acter. The  few  roots  which  do  agree  in  form  with  monosyllabic 
nouns  seem  to  name  the  object  by  means  of  which  the  act  is  done. 

The  form  of  the  complete  verb  differs  from  the  ordinary  noun  in 
that  it  has  prefixes  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  in  the  character  of  these 
formative  elements,  which,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  differ 
from  those  employed  in  nouns.  They  differ  in  function  in  that  they 
invariably  have  predicative  force,  while  nouns  either  lack  predicative 
force  or  have  it  incidentally. 

§  12.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  syntactic  relation  of  subject  i  id  object  to  the  predicate,  when 
both  are  expressed  by  nouns,  is  shown  by  their  order  in  the  sentence. 
When  only  one  is  expressed  by  a  noun,  it  may  be  determined,  in  most 
case^i,  whether  it  is  intended  as  subject  or  object  by  the  form  of  the 
incorporated  pronoun,  which  is  employed  in  the  verb  regardless  of 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  nouns.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a  subject  and  object  which  are  both  of  the  third  person  and  both 
other  than  adult  Hupa,  only  one  of  them  being  expressed  as  a  noun,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  except  from  the  context,  whether  such  a  noun  is 
the  subject  or  object. 

The  relation  of  possession  is  distinctly  and  regularly  expressed  by 
the  prefixing  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  limited  word  and  the 
placing  of  this  compound  after  the  word  which  limits  it.  Parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship  do  not  occur  without  prefixed  possess- 
ive pronouns.  Other  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by  means  of 
post-positions,  having  the  appropriate  force,  placed  after  the  weaker 
form  of  the  pronoun.  These  post-positions,  with  their  accompanying 
pronouns,  stand  after  the  nouns  which  they  limit. 

§  13.  Classification 

In  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive,  adult 
Hupa  are  distinguished  from  young  and  old  members  of  the  tribe, 
from  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  by  a  special  form. 

There  are  no  grammatical  forms  by  which  objects  are  classified. 
Classification  is  sometimes  indicated,  however,  in  the  verb,  the  stem 
expressing  the  character  of  the  object  to  which  the  predicate  refers, 
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the  objects  being  characterized  as  long,  round,  flat  plural  in  number, 
etc.  In  the  intransitive  verb  this  classification  relates  to  the  subject; 
in  the  transitive  verb,  to  the  object. 

§  14.  Number 

•  Only  a  few  nouns  have  forms  for  the  plural.  These  are  those  denot- 
ing age  and  station  in  life,  and  relationship. 

The  independent  as  well  as  the  incorporated  and  prefixed  pronouns 
are  capable  of  expressing  the  plurs^l  in  the  first  and  second  persons  by 
means  of  additional  forms.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  includes, 
or  may  include,  the  third  person  as  well  as  the  second. 

In  the  third  person,  -ya-  is  placed  before  the  root  for  a  plural  sub- 
ject and  also  for  a  plural  object.  One  must  judge  from  the  context 
which  is  intended  to  be  plural,  ya-  is  also  prefixed  to  the  possessive 
form.  In  the  singular,  his  father  is  expressed  by  hai  xota^.  Some- 
times for  THEIR  FATHER  hai  yaxota^  is  found,  Jiai  being  the  article. 

In  certain  intransitive  verbs  a  dual  is  indicated  by  using  the  root, 
indicating  a  plural  subject,  without  -ya-,  while  for  the  plural  -ya-  is 
inserted. 

In  many  cases  Hupa  employs  the  singular,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb, 
where  the  plural  would  be  required  in  English.  Whgn  a  number  of 
individuals  do  anything  as  a  unit,  as  in  a  dance,  the  singular  is  used. 

§  16.  Distribution  ' 

The  distributives  in  Hupa  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plu- 
rals.    For  the  expression  of  distribution  the  prefix  te-  is  employed: 

for  example, 

tceniflyai  he  went  out 
tcenindeL  two  went  out 
tceyanindeL  they  went  out 
tcetedeL  one  by  one  they  went  out 

The  same  element  expresses  distribution  as  to  the  object.      For 

example, 

yawin^an  he  picked  up  a  stone 

yaiDillm  he  picked  up  stones 

yate^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  here  and  there 

Distinct  from  this  is  the  intermittence  of  the  act  itself.  That  a 
thing  is  done  now  and  again,  or  habitually,  is  indicated  by  a  syllable, 
probably  ^,  inserted  before  the  pronominal  subjective  elements.     The 
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presence  of  this  syllable,  together  with  a  certain  form  of  the  root, 
constitutes  a  customary  tense  or  mode. 

By  the  use  of  na-  an  iterative  force  is  given  to  the  verb,  express- 
ing the  fact  that  the  act  is  done  a  second  time  or  that  it  is  undone. 

§  16.  Time 

Time  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes,  a  change  of  root,  inde- 
pendent adverbs,  and  temporal  clauses.  For  past  time  -neen  may  be 
suffixed  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  house  in  ruins  is  called  xontaneen 
HOUSB  USED  TO  BB.  Habitual  acts  which  have  ceased  are  expressed 
by  the  same  suffix,  as  auwiinneen  I  used  to  do  it.  A  single  definite 
act  completed  in  time  already  past  is  differentiated  from  such  acts 
in  present  time  by  a  change  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  root,  and 
a  change  of  the  accent:   for  example. 


tcinni'flya  he  has  just  arrived 
tcinniflyai'  he  arrived  some  time  ago 


The  future  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -te  and  -teL.  The  former 
seems  to  be  employed  of  the  more  remote  future.  These  are  gen- 
erally employed  only  with  verbs,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  nouns 
and  adverbs:  for  example,  haiyate  here  will  be  the  plage. 

§  17.  Mode 

Closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  act  is  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  is  asserted.  For  past  acts,  suffixes  which  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  authority  for  the  statement  are  often  employed. 
That  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing  has  -tm  or  -tae* 
suffixed;  the  former  for  the  past,  and  the  latter  for  the  present. 
When  the  transaction  is  in  sight,  -e  is  suffixed.  Things  which  are 
(*onjectured  from  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  building  of  a  fire 
from  the  remains  of  one,  have  -mlan  added  to  the  verb: 

LeyaniUai  they  built  a  fire 

Leyanillaxolan  they  must  have  built  a  fire  [here  are  the  ashes] 

Future  acts  which  are  contingent  on  human  will  or  outward  cir- 
cumstance are  rendered  by  the  suffix  -de^.  When  the  future  is 
expressed  with  an  absolute  negative  force,  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  brought  to  pass  being  implied,  a  special  form  of  the  verb  with 
an  auxiliary  verb  prefixed  is  used. 
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Acts  attempted,  but  not  succeeded  in,  have  xoni',  an  adverb,  inserted 
before  the  verb;  while  the  successful  attempt  after  several  vain  or 
insufficient  ones  has  -ei  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

§  18.  Place  and  Directioii 

Direction  and  place,  both  relative  and  absolute,  are  expressed  in 
Hupa  with  much  exactness.  A  number  of  prefixes,  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  verb,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  movement 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  verb.  The  place,  initial  and  ultimate,  is 
also  indicated  by  prefixes  as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on 
some  surface  higher  than  the  earth,  in  the  fire,  on  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  air.  By  means  of  demonstratives,  and  adverbs  formed  from 
demonstrative  elements,  added  exactness  as  to  location  is  expressed. 
For  that  which  is  in  sight  and  can  be  pointed  to,  the  demonstratives 
ded  a,nd  haided^  and  the  adverb  of  place,  dikkyUfi^  are  employed;  for 
the  first-mentioned  or  more  remote  of  two,  haiya  or  kai  is  used; 
while  that  which  is  still  more  remote  is  referred  to  by  yd  and  haiyo^ 
and  the  most  remote  of  all  by  yen. 

§  19.  Person 

The  distinction  between  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  is  made  by  means  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  signs  of  the  subject  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  not 
all  to  be  connected  with  certainty  with  the  independent  pronouns. 
The  pronouns  for  the  first  two  persons  seem  to  be  different  in  some 
particulars  from  those  of  the  third  person,  which  also  classify  the 
objects  or  persons  to  which  they  refer.  Taking  with  this  fact  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  any  sign  for  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  third 
person  of  the  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  originally  there  were  per- 
sonal pronouns  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  demon- 
stratives were  used  for  the  third  person. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAS  (§§  20-88) 

Nouns  (§§  20-27) 

§  W.  Structure 

The  nouns  of  the  Hupa  language,  when  classified  according  to  their 
formation,  fall  into  five  classes: 

(1)  There  are  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  common  material  objects  and  elements.    These  words  are 
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mostly  common  to  all  the  cognate  languages,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
monosyllable  as  the  probable  form  of  the  Athapascan  noun. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  these  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  terms  of  relationship  and  intimate  possession,  which  have  a 
single  syllable  for  their  substantive  part,  but  always  occur  with  a 
possessive  prefix. 

(3)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  which  are  not  easily  analyzed  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  descriptive  meaning  at  present.  They  seem  originally  to  have 
been  derived  from  verbs,  or  formed  by  composition. 

(4)  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  nouns,  formed  by  means  of 
suffixes  and  by  compounding,  have  a  descriptive  force  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  Hupa  mind. 

(5)  Verbs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
with  or  without  an  object  or  limit  of  motion,  are  employed  as  nouns. 

§21.  Formative  Elements 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  prefixes  employed  in  noun-formation 
are  the  possessive  prefixes,  which  are  proclitic  forms  related  to  inde- 
pendent pronouns.  They  may  be  employed  with  any  noun  to  denote 
possession,  but  must  be  employed  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship.  That  words  of  this  class  require 
such  prefixes  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  abstraction,  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed,  but  to  a  habit  of  speech.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  without  a  possessive  seldom  occurs. 

The  suflSxes  employed  in  noun-building  are  not  numerous.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  used  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  which 
it  resembles  by  mentioning  its  size,  color,  or  other  physical  character, 
or  by  indicating  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  or  which  the  animal 
frequents.     The  principal  suflixes  are  the  following: 

1.  'jooi  inhabiting;  added  to  the  name  of  a  place. 

Lomittaxoi  glades  among  people  (the  New  River  people) 

2.  "tau  FREQUENTS.     Uscd  of  plants  or  animals. 

xaaUrttau  riffles  he  frequents  (the  crane) 

3.  "hyo  liABOE,  an  augmentative. 

Teoskyo  bulb  large  (Chlorogalum  oomeridanum,  the  soap-root) 
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4.  'UCf  "tc  SMALL,  the  diminutive  suffix. 

medilitc  canoe  small  (from  onediZ  canoe)  102.9 
djdotc  small  storage-basket  158.13 

5.  "yauw.  SMALL,  young.     Used  of  trees. 

nihtilhyauw.  young  black  oaks  (from  nihtijiJc  black  oak) 

6.  "tiewan  resembling.     This  has  furnished  many  ne^  names. 

qoneivan  worms  like  (rice,  from  its  resemblance  to  white  grubs) 
xonnewan  fire  like  329.10 

7.  'difl  PLACE. 

tsedifl  brush-place  (a  grave) 

8.  -fa'  PLACES. 

milMMnta  its  hands  bases  places  (its  wrists) 

9.  'U^t  ON. 

Tniskut  a  landslide  on  (the  name  of  a  village) 
denokilt  the  sky  (this  us  on)  286.12 

§  22.  Compounds 

There  are  five  classes  of  compound  nouns: 

(1)  A  few  nouns  stand  in  juxtaposition  without  a  subordinatiug 
possessive  prefix.  In  a  few  cases  the  second  noun  seems  to  qualify  the 
first:  for  example,  Lum'Tan  snake  river  (an  eel).  If  these  compounds 
are  introduced  by  a  possessive  prefix,  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second: 
for  example,  kixxdl^in  its  net  pole. 

(2)  When  the  second  of  two  nouns  forming  a  compound  has  a  pos- 
sessive prefix,  the  first  qualifies  the  second  and  is  subordinate  to  it: 
for  example,  dindai^  mltctcwd  flint  its  grandmother  (a  bird). 

(3)  A  few  compounds  which  are  true  substantives  have  the  first 
element  a  noun,  and  the  second  an  adjective  qualifying  it.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  is  yaxthlail  louse  white  (a  grayback). 

(4)  Compounds  of  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  are  sometimes 
introduced  by  possessive  prefixes.  While  they  serve  as  substantives, 
they  really  qualify  a  subject  understood:  as  in  misaa^niLtcwifi  its 
MOUTH  stinks,  the  bird  having  a  stinking  mouth  (a  buzzard). 

(5)  Compounds  similar  to  the  last  have  for  their  last  element  words 
indicating  abundance  or  lack  of  the  quality  named  by  the  first  part  of 
the  compound.  Examples  arc:  ynuxxalxxolen  its  children  having 
(doe),  mitcdjeedln  its  mind  lacking  (an  infant). 
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§  23.  Verbs  as  Xouns 

Many  verbs  in  the  third  person  present  of  the  active  or  passive 
voice  are  used  as  nouns.     Examples  of  the  active  voice  so  used  are: 

naflya  it  comes  down  (rain) 
ntllifi  it  flows  (a  creek) 
nUndU  they  come  down  (snow) 

For  the  passive  voice  the  following  may  be  cited: 

wUloi^  it  has  been  tied  (a  bundle) 

fUMBonnlloi'  it  is  tied  around  him  (a  belt) 

LenawiMa  they  have  been  laid  together  (a  fire) 

taZkait  over  the  water  it  has  been  pushed  (a  fishing-board) 

Sometimes  a  substantive  is  formed  by  a  verb  with  a  noun  preceding 
it  as  its  object  or  limit  of  motion:  for  example: 

Ttax-kekos-naduwi/l  two   its  necks  waving  about  {nax  two:    ke 

its;  ho8  neck;  waL  to  strike  [a  monster]) 
sa'xaum  in  the  mouth  a  liquid  is  put  (acorn-soup) 

Adverbial  prefixes  of  place,  instrument,  accompaniment,  and  manner 
make  substantives  of  verbs.     Of  this  sort  are  the  following: 

mihtcdLwiU  with  he  chops  (an  axe) 
kiLnadU  with  them  they  travel  (wolves) 

Sufiixes  of  location  added  to  verbs,  furnish  names  of  places: 

ncmcUtlLdifl  stepping-down  place  (the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
sweat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder) 

§  24.  Plural  of  Nouns 

Only  a  few  Hupa  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  the  plural. 
They  are  those  which  classify  human  beings  according  to  their  sex  and 
state  of  life,  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship.  The  following  are  all 
that  have  been  found: 


Singular 

Plural 

JceLtsan 

keLtsUn 

virgin,  maiden 

tsUmntesLon 

t^HrnmesLon 

a  fully  grown  woman 

x&xai 

x&xaix 

a  child 

hwittsoi 

hwittsoixai 

my  grandchild 

ntkkU 

nikkilxai 

your  younger  brother 

xoLtistce 

xoLtistcexai 

his  sister 

^25.  Possess  ion 

Possession  is  indicated  by  prefixes  which  are  shortened  forms  of 
pronouns.     These  vary  according  to  the  person  and  numl^er  of  the 
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limiting  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  nouns,  upon  taking  the  prefixes, 
add  a  syllable  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  office  than  the 
preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  word  in  some  way.  This  added 
syllable  has  e  for  its  vowel,  but  is  preceded  by  various  consonants, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  final  sound  of  the  original  word. 

millitde  its  smoke  (from  hit  smoke) 
nolifike  our  pets  (from  Lifl  a  pet,  a  dog) 
xohminne  her  song  (from  hwin^  a  song) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  examples  given,  x,  the  surd 
lateral  consonant,  becomes  the  sonant  I. 

§  26.  Locative  Suffixes 

There  are  several  suffixes  employed  in  Hupa  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  case-endings,  since  they  are  not  permanent  parts  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached,  but  indicate  varying  relations  of  position 
or  direction.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  also  post-positions ;  but  when 
so  used  they  follow  a  pronominal  prefix.  Examples  of  suffixes  show- 
ing place-relations  are  the  following : 

LohwAnrne^  glade  only  in  (a  prominent  hill) 
taeyem^  in  (under)  a  rock 

2.  'difi  AT. 

mikkindifi  its  base  at  (the  name  of    the  place  by  the   back  of 
the  house) 

3.  'tciil  TOWARD. 

LohmAy^h^ttcifl  glade  only  on  toward 

4.  'kai  ALONG. 

xotUelkai  his  forearm  along 

6.  'hilt  ON. 

LdhqnAfLkilt  glade  only  on 

§  27.  Tense 

By  the  use  of  suffixes  the  time  of  the  noun's  existence  may  be  indi- 
cated. This  process  pmctically  gives  tenses  to  nouns.  For  the  past, 
-neen  is  employed :  for  example,  xoHtneen  iiis  wife  used  to  be  (she 
is  now  dead).  The  same  form  might  mean  only  that  the  possession  of 
her  had  ceased.  The  future,  as  in  verbs,  is  indicated  by  -te:  for 
example,  mitLowete  their  medicine  it  will  be  (Indians  who  are  to 
possess  it  have  not  yet  come  into  existence). 
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Verbs  (§§  28-76) 

§  28.  Structure 

The  verb  in  Hupa,  as  in  other  Athapascan  languages,  presents  many 
difficulties.     It  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  sentence.    For 
example,  xanalsdlydde^  ip  she  comes  back  up  has,  first  an  adverbial 
prefix  xa-^  denoting  that  the  motion  is  up  the  side  of  a  hill;  next  is 
found  the  particle  -na-^  having  an  iterative  force,  showing  that  the 
act  is  done  a  second  time  (in  this  case  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
the  path  from  the  river  is  passed  over  a  second  time);  the  syllable  -w-, 
by  the  consonant  it  contains,  shows  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  pro- 
gressive over  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  fact  that  a  following  i 
forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  indicates  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  per- 
formed by  an  adult  Hupa,  otherwise  s  would  have  been  joined  to  the 
preceding  na-.     The  lack  of  a  sign  of  person  or  number  at  this  point 
in  the  verb  allows  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  third  person  singu- 
lar is  intended.    The  syllable  -rfJ-,  of  which  d  seems  to  be  the  essen- 
tial  part,  usually  follows  the  iterative  prefix  -n«-,  the  two  being 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  English  back  again.    The  next  syllable,  -ya-^ 
may  be  called  the  root,  since  it  defines  the  kind  of  act.     It  is  used  of 
the  locomotion  of  a  single  human  being  on  his  feet  at  a  walk,  and  also 
of  the  coming  of  non-material  things.     Had  this  verb  been  in  the 
plural,  the  root  would  have  been  -deL,     Had  the  pace  been  more 
rapid,  -La  would  have  been  employed.     Had  some  animal  been  the 
subject,  the  root  would  probably  have  characterized  the  gait  of  the 
animal.     The  final  suffix  -de^  indicates  a  future  contingency. 

Formative  Elements  (§§  29-50) 

§  29.  aENERAL  BEMABKS 

The  more  extended  forms  of  the  verb  have  one  or  more  prefixes 
preceding  the  root,  and  one  or  more  suffixes  following  it.  By  means 
of  the  prefixes,  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  space,  its  manner  and 
purpose,  whether  repeated  or  not  in  time,  and  whether  conceived  as 
continuous,  beginning,  or  completed,  are  expressed.  By  changes  in 
a  single  syllable,  that  which  usuall}'  directly  precedes  the  root,  the 
person  and  number  of  the  subject  are  indicated.  These  changes 
almost  amount  to  inflection.  By  variations  in  the  form  of  the  root, 
the  number  of  the  subject  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  of  the  object  in 
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transitive  verbs,  is  shown;  and  also  whether  the  act  or  state  is  one  and 
definite  in  time,  or  repeated  and  continaous.  By  the  suffixes  wliich 
follow  the  root,  the  action  is  further  limited  as  to  its  time,  continu- 
ance, or  likelihood. 

PREFIXES  (§§  80-87) 
§  80.  Olaasification  of  Prefixes  according  to  their  Poaition  and  Significance 

The  prefixes  employed  in  the  verb  have  a  fixed  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  ideas  they  express.    They  may  be  classified  as — 

1)  Adverbial  prefixes,  first  position. 
[2)  Adverbial  prefix,  second  position. 

3)  Deictic  prefixes,  third  position. 

4)  First  modal  prefixes,  fourth  position. 

5)  Second  modal  prefixes,  fifth  position. 

6)  Pronominal  prefixes,  sixth  position. 

7)  Third  modal  prefixes,  seventh  position. 

§  81.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  First  Position 

These  are  adverbial  prefixes  showing  the  position  of  persons  or 
things  at  rest,  and  the  place,  limit,  or  origin  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  these  follow: 

1.  ya-  (1)  is  used  of  the  position  of  one  sitting,  of  picking  things 

up  from  the  ground,  and  of  motion  wholly  or  partly  through 
the  air,  as  the  carrying  of  objects  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

yawin^a  he  was  sitting  162.11  (definite,  class  I,  conjugation  1  h; 
§  54;  ^a  to  be  in  a  position) 

yawifl^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  342.1  (definite,  class  I,  conjuga- 
tion 1  5,  §  54;  «an  to  transport  several  round  things) 

yaijoihlcas  he   threw  up  96.3  (definite,  class  II,  conjugation  1  h; 
§  64;  his  to  throw) 
•  yaioiflen  he  carried  it  {wen  to  carry) 

2.  ya-  (2)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  object  being  reduced  to 

many  pieces. 

yanakisdimmillei  she  smashed  it  152.16  {na-  again,  §  32;  ^-,  §  84; 

«-,  §  85;  -6?,  3d  modal,  after  na-  §  32,  p.  116;  milr  to  throw 

several  things;  -ei  suffix,  §  40) 
yanaiskil  he  split  142.3  {tux-  again,  §  32;  «-,  §  35;  kU-  to  split) 
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3.  2/e-  is  used  of  motion  into  houses,  beds  of  streams,  and  spaces 

however  slightly  enclosed,  and  also  into  smaller  objects,  as 
canoes  and  baskets. 

yenawityai  he  went  into  (a  house)  98.15 

yenjawihmen  he  made  it  swim  into  (a  river  from  the  ocean)  266.2 
y^ntilLfie^  you  must  step  into  (a  canoe)  209.2  {tal  to  step) 
yetceiLkas  he  threw  into  (a  basket)  288.7 

4.  «ra-  (1)  seems  to  mean  through  with  verbs  of    cutting  and 

burning. 

wakinnillitxdlan  they  were  burned  through  119.3  {lit  to  burn) 
wakinninkats  he  cut  through 

5.  wa"  (2)  is  employed  with  verbs  of  handing  or  giving  something 

to  a  man  or  an  animal. 

xowalLcbi  he  handed  it  to  him  181.13  {xo  him) 
waimnill  he  always  distributes  them  195.8. 

6.  LC"  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  converging  or  nearness  of  ob- 

jects. It  has  the  special  meaning  of  building  a  fire  from  the 
placing-together  of  sticks.  It  is  also  employed  of  completing 
a  circle,  or  a  circuit  in  travelling. 

LetuzUloi^  he  tied  together  210.5 

LenaniUai  he  built  a  fire 

Lenanihten  he  took  it  all  the  way  around  (the  world) 

7.  tne"  (1)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  position  at,  or  motion  to, 

against,  or  along  the  surface  of,  something. 

menaUdiyai  he  climbed  (a  tree)  103.12 
menetnen  he  landed  him  (against  the  shore)  162.9 
meittan  he  stuck  to  it  202.3 
niewihwaL  he  beat  on 

8.  me-  (2)  is  similar  to  ye-^  except  that  it  usually  refers  to  position  in 

something,  while  ye-  is  employed  of  motion  into. 

nutsisyen  she  stands  in  (the  body  of  her  husband)  195.11 

9.  na«-  (1)  *  is  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  surface  of  the 

ground  or  water,  and  of  position  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
primary  meaning  may  be  horizontal. 

naiLits  it  is  running  about  294.4  {its  to  run) 

na^wimme^  he  swam 

naHvmLu  I  paint  (my  body)  247.12 

1  The  glottal  stop  probably  belongs  with  the  prefix.    It  appears  in  some  forms  and  is  absent  in  others. 
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10.  na-  (2)  or  nana  expresses  motion  downward  or  toward  the 

earth.  The  second  na  may  be  the  iterative  particle,  since 
whatever  or  whoever  comes  down  must  previously  have  gone  up. 

nalfUxy&t  it  dropped  down  115.14 
nanawityai  he  came  down  138.15 

11.  na-  (3)  is  used  of  horizontal  motion  or  position,  as  a  line  stretched, 

or  in  crossing  a  stream. 

nananindeL  they  went  over  (the  river)  267.6 
nanuwUxHt  it  was  hung  for  a  door  171.1 

12.  nO'  is  employed  of  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  in  placing  some- 

thing in  a  position  of  rest,  of  reaching  the  end  or  limit  of 
something,  or  of  completing  a  task. 

noyanindeL   they  sat  down  280.5 

ndfiaum.ne^  you  must  put  it  down  210.7  {aum  to  handle  round  ob- 
jects 
noiniflyanne  that  far  they  ate  347.17 

13.  xa-  has  the  general  meaning  of  up.     It    is  found  employed  of 

movement  up  a  hillside  when  the  speaker's  standpoint  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  digging  of  objects  out  of  the  ground,  and  of 
motion  out  of  the  top  of  receptacles  or  of  houses. 

xalalai  she  brought  up  98.16 
xawillai  she  dug  it  out  242.5 
xawitqot  he  jumped  out  (of  the  smoke-hole)  329.13 

14.  xee-  in  the  sense  of  away  from,  as  in  blowing  and  pushing. 

xeelLyol  he  blows  away  296.16 
xeenailkia  she  pushed  it  away  185.3. 

15.  xotda-^  with  the  general  meaning  of  down,  expresses  motion 

down  a  hill  or  stream. 

xotdalLkas  he  threw  down  (from  a  tree)  138.8 
xotdanxeii  they  floated  down  216.5 

16.  dcotde^  is  used  of  one  person's  meeting  another  where  the  move- 

ment of  only  one  person  is  of  interest.  When  one  wishes  to 
say  they  came  toward  each  other,  Le-  is  employed. 

xotdeisyai  he  met  him  105.14 
xotdeyaisdeL  they  met  them  110.8. 

17.  sa^'  is  employed  of  motion  into  the  mouth,  as  in  eating,  drinkingi 

or  biting. 

sa^wiFLxan  he  put  it  into  her  mouth  278.10 
sa  ^imllai  he  put  in  his  mouth  119.6. 
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18.  cJa-  refers  to  a  bank,  bench,  shelf,  or  something  higher  than  the 

ground,  on  which  the  person  or  object  is  at  rest  or  comes  to  rest. 

danintsa  be  seated  (on  a  chair)  107.12 
daHflxiig  fly  upon  a  tree  114.2 

19.  de^d"  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  of  position  in  fire.     The 

second  syllable,   which  is  completed  according  to  the  sound 
which  follows  it,  may  be  separated  from  the  first  syllable. 

denddelummil  I  put  in  the  fire  247.9 
dedHwimmeL  he  threw  into  the  fire  165.10 

20.  djc'  expresses  the  separation  of  a  mass,  as  in  splitting  wood. 
djewiitseL  he  pounded  it  open  108.11 

21.  dU'  signifies  off,  away  from. 

duwiflxuts  it  came  off  (the  umbilical  stump)  157.7 

22.  fa-  (1)  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  away  from  a  body  of 

water  with  special  regard  to  its  surface. 

tanaistan  he  took  it  out  of  the  water  325.4 

tawes^a  a  mountain  will  project  into  the  water  255.2 

taidinnHfl  let  us  drink  water  179.3 

23.  to-  (2)  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  desert,  to  leave  a  place 

PERMANENTLY. 

tasyahmO'fi  one  ought  to  go  away  215.8  {ya  to  go) 

24.  te"  refers  to  motion  into  water  and  under  its  surface  (see  no.  22). 

tewiltsit  a  canoe  sank  153.17 

tetcuwintan  he  put  it  into  the  water  101.14 

25.  tsifl'  means  away  from  in  expressions  of  fleeing. 
tslntetesdildeZ  we  ran  away  198.10 

2^>.  fee-  has  the  meaning  of  out  of,  and  is  employed  of  motion  out  of 
a  house  or  small  receptacle,  but  also  of  Ics^s  definitely  enclosed 
spaces,  as  brushy  places  or  the  bed  of  a  stream  (see  no.  3). 

tcenamii  throw  them  out  (of  the  house)  301.13 
tcenifi^an  he  took  out  (from  his  quiver)  119.15 
tceilhat  he  jumped  out  (of  ambush)  106.2 
tcewUUndifi  where  it  flows  out  175.10 

27.  he"  seems  to  refer  to  motion  or  position  against  or  along  a  ver- 
tical surface. 

he^ai  he  climbed  up  137.17 
kenanifl^a  it  was  leaning  up  99.5 
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There  are  three  prefixes  which  indicate  the  pursuit  or  search  for  a 
person  or  thing,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

28.  wiiU"  (wa  +  n  f)  is  used  of  looking  for  a  thing  the  position  of 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  hunting  game.  It  also  means  to  at- 
tempt something  by  persistent  effort. 

wHnnaisi^a  he  started  to  make  319.3 
wxUnnadihte  they  will  hunt  311.14 

29.  na"  is  employed  when  there  is  a  track  to  be  followed.     It  is  likely 

connected  with  the  iterative  particle  na-  again,  since  the  mean- 
ing may  be  that  of  going  over  the  trail  again. 

naycuoteLxe^  they  tracked  him  170.3 

30.  oca'  implies  the  going-after  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  thing 

sought  and  bringing  it  back. 

xanetete  I  am  going  to  look  for  it  336.10 

31.  a-  is  used  to  introduce  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  doing,  and 

APPEARING.  It  seems  to  have  no  definite  meaning;  but,  since  it 
is  omitted  when  a  direct  object  precedes  a  verb  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  may  be  an  indefinite  object  for  the  verb. 

adenne  he  said  97.15 
alene^  you  must  do  it  100.18 

§  82.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  Second  Position 

1.  na^^  the  prefix  of  iteration,  expresses  the  undoing  of  anything  or 

the  retracing  of  one's  steps,  as  well  as  the  repeating  of  an  act. 
It  is  often  employed  where  in  English  the  repetition  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  customary  acts  of  daily  life,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  etc.  Sometimes  the  prefix  requires  d  ov  t  preceding 
the  root,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  without  either. 

menaniLtcwit  he  pushed  it  back  163.1 
nanaUwxuji  he  used  to  carry  it  back  237.8 
narwdlya  let  it  come  back  233.5 
anatcillau  he  did  it  again  106.8 

2.  Of^a-,  the  prefix  of  identity,  refers  to  any  act  previously  described 

that  is  repeated  by  the  same  or  a  different  person. 

xaatcillau  he  did  the  same  thing  211.1 
xadiyate  it  will  do  that  254.10 
xa'dlle  do  that  165.19 
xaatcityau  he  did  that  280.12 
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§  88.  Deictic  Prefixes,  Third  Position 

For  the  third  person,  in  Hupa,  two  forms  occur.  The  first  form  is 
that  used  when  speaking  of  adult  Hupa.  The  second  form  is  used 
when  speaking  of  Hupa  (children  and  sometimes  of  very  aged  people, 
of  members  of  others  tribes  and  races,  and  of  animals.  The  first  form 
begins  with  tc-^  and  is  completed  according  to  the  sound  which  fol- 
lows. The  second  form  has  y-  for  its  beginning,  and  is  also  com- 
pleted according  to  the  following  sounds.  After  many  of  the  pre- 
fixes, these  signs  do  not  appear;  but  a  hiatus*  marks  the  absence  of 
the  first  form;  and  contraction  or  lengthening,  often  involving  diph- 
thongization,  the  second.  There  are  no  pronouns  with  which  these 
may  be  connected,  and  demonstrative  sources  are  to  be  expected.  The 
third  person  has  a  dual  whenever  the  root  by  its  displacement  has  the 
power  of  showing  plurality.  In  that  case  the  same  signs — or  their 
absence — indicate  the  dual  as  the  singular,  the  forms  differing  only  in 
the  root.  The  plural  is  invariably  indicated  by  the  syllable  -ya-,  which 
has  the  hiatus  after  it,  for  the  first  class  of  persons,  and  lengthening 
or  contraction  for  the  second. 

yetcthda  he  is  carrying  a  large  object 

yeyihda  he  (not  an  adult  Hupa)  is  carrying  a  large  object 

§  84.  First  Modal  Prefixes,  Fourth  Position 

Several  elements  appear  as  prefixes  in  many  verbs  for  which  no 
definite  and  satisfactory  meaning  has  been  found. 

1.  fe-,  T^y'9  is  phonetically  weak,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  being 
supplied  from  the  sound  which  follows.  Only  occasionally  has 
a  meaning  been  found  for  it,  and  the  meanings  which  do.  appear 
are  not  reconcilable.  It  is  probable  that  it  supplies  an  indefi- 
nite object  for  verbs  of  eating,  and  perhaps  some  others.*  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  leaving  as  a  gift  rather 
than  LEAVING  FOR  A  TIME.  In  many  cases  a  sense  of  indefinite- 
ness  is  present  in  the  verb  as  regards  the  time  occupied  and  the 
number  of  acts  required  for  the  complete  operation. 

naJdfiyxLfl  eat  again  (without  mentioning  what  is  to  be  eaten)  153.9 
ydkiflwuyi  carry  it  105.18 
yekyuwestce  the  wind  blew  in  270.4 

1  The  hiatus  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  full  glottal  stop,  but  to  a  lessening  of  the  force 
of  Uie  breath.  It  is  very  likely  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  tc-.  The  lengthening  and 
diphthongization  which  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  second  form  are  probably  due  to  the  coalescing 
of  y  with  the  preceding  yowel. 

*In  other  dialects  a  sound  (tc)  which  almost  certainly  corresponds  to  this  is  regularly  used  when 
the  object  has  not  been  mentioned  or  is  unknown. 
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2.  fe-,  the  prefix  of  distribution,  means  either  that  the  act  took  place 

here  and  there  in  space,  or  continuously  over  space;  or  that  one 
person  after  another  did  the  act. 

natetos  she  dragged  it  back  190.1 
tehtcwen  it  grew  96.3 

tcittetcwai  she  buried  in  several  places  192.12 
tcetedeL  they  went  out  one  by  one  138.5 

3.  d'  occurs,  for  instance,  with  the  adverbial  prefix  <i<?-  (§  31.19),  sig- 

nifying INTO  FIRE. 

dexodihwaL  he  threw  him  into  the  fire 

4.  6"  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

dotcowilan  she  will  leave (rf^  not;  tc-  deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -to- 
second  modal;  Ian  stem) 

5.  -e-  CUSTOMARY.     This  prefix  is  not  used  throughout  all  the  tenses  or 

modes,  as  are  the  preceding,  but  has  the  office  in  itself  of  mak- 
ing a  tense,  as  the  suffixes  generally  have.  Before  vowels  it 
generally  appears  as  ^,  and  that  is  probably  its  true  form.  In 
many  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  consonant  suggested  by  the 
following  sound  or  another  word-element,  when  it  appears  as  i. 
Its  use  marks  the  act  or  condition  as  customary  or  habitual,  or 
at  least  as  occurring  more  than  once. 

tceexaum  he  is  accustomed  to  catch  with  a  net  {tc-  deictic;  -e  cus- 
tomary; xaum  stem) 

tcoexait  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  {tc-  deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -e  cus- 
tomary; 'Qcait  to  buy,  customary  tense) 

6.  In  the  same  group  stand  all  pronominal  objects. 

t€{u)hw.dw{i)Lxul(i)Lte  she  will  ask  me  for  it  {tc-  deictic;  hm-  me; 
o-  first  modal;  -w-  second  modal;  -x-  third  modal;  xul  to  ask, 
definite  tense;  -l  continuously;  -te  future;  the  letters  in  paren- 
theses represent  glides) 

tanaixosdowei  it  cut  him  all  to  pieces  {ta-  adverbial  prefix  of 
unknown  significance;  na-  iterative;  -i  deictic;  -ico  him;  -s-  sec- 
ond modal;  do  to  cut;  -ei  emphatic) 

7.  ti".    The  use  of  this  prefix  is  mostly  confined  to  adjectives  (see  §  76). 

§  85.  Second  Modal  Prefixes,  Fifth  Position 

There  are  three  simple  sounds  which  by  their  presence  indicate 
whether  the  act  is  viewed  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  These 
sounds  are  not  found  in  all  forms  of  the  same  verb,  but  only  in  those 
tenses  which  refer  to  the  act  or  state  as  one  and  definite.     While  it 
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seems  certain  that  these  sounds  do  have  the  force  mentioned  above, 
it  is  found,  by  making  comparisons,  that  they  follow  certain  prefixes. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  prefix  requires  the  act  to  be  thought 
of  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  The  sound  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  is  w.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
usually  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  root.  The  remainder  of 
this  syllable  contains  the  subjective  personal  elements.  Its  initiatory 
force  can  be  seen  in  the  verbs  wiflyaL  comb  on  and  wiflxa  water  lies 
THERE.  This  last  verb  can  not  be  applied  to  a  natural  body  of  water, 
like  the  ocean,  which  has  had  no  beginning.  The  following  prefixes 
require  w  in  the  definite  tenses:  ya-,  ye-^  aja-,  «ae-,  da-^  de-d-^  d/u-. 

In  a  precisely  parallel  manner,  n  occurs  as  the  initial  of  the  inflected 
syllable  under  circumstances  which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  act 
With  wifiyaL  (above)  compare  niflyai  rr  arrived.  Most  of  the  pre- 
fixes which  require  n  to  follow  in  the  definite  tenses  require  the  act 
to  be  viewed  as  ending.  They  are  the  following:  v)a-^  Le-^  me-^ 
na-  (3),  nO'y  -tee-. 

Without  the  same  exact  parallelism  of  forms  which  obtains  with  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a  large  number  of  verbs  have  s  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  inflected  syllable  of  the  definite  tenses.  Most  of  these 
verbs  clearly  contain  the  idea  of  progression,  or  are  used  of  acts  which 
require  considerable  time  for  their  accomplishment.  The  distributive 
prefix  te-  is  always  followed  by  «,  never  by  either  of  the  other  signs, 
and  some  of  the  prefixes  listed  above  are  used  with  «  with  a  distinc- 
tion in  meaning:  for  example, 

xawifkin  he  took  a  stone  out  of  a  hole  (but  xalsyai  he  came  up  a 
hill)^ 

Excluding  all  the  verbs  which  require  one  of  these  three  sounds  in 
the  definite  tenses,  there  remain  a  considerable  number  which  have  no 
definite  tenses,  and  therefore  no  such  sounds  characterizing  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Hupa  verbs  have  been  divided  into 
conjugations,  according  as  they  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  sounds 
in  the  definite  tenses  or  lack  definite  tenses  entirely.  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement,  four  conjugations:  the  first  characterized  by 
w;  the  second,  by  n;  the  third,  by  s;  and  the  fourth  lacking  definite 
tenses. 

>In  one  of  the  Eel  river  dialects  the  bringing  home  of  a  deer  is  narrated  as  follows:  yigiii^n  he 
started  carnring;  yUetgln  be  carried  along;  yiningin  he  arrived  carrying.  Here  we  have  g  (corre- 
•ponding  to  Hupa  10),  <,  and  n  used  with  the  same  stem,  expressing  the  exact  shades  one  would  expect 
InHupiL 
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§  86.  Pronominal  Prefixes,  Sixth  Position 

Next  in  order  are  the  sounds  which  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject.  These  are  sometimes  changed  and  sometimes  disap- 
pear, because  of  phonetic  influences. 

First  Person 

For  tenses  other  than  the  definite,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular is  m  or  -umj  which  is  in  all  cases  appended  to  the  preceding  syl- 
lable. This  sound  is  related  to  the  initial  sound  of  the  independent 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  htnej  and  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  it.  In  the  definite  tenses  this  form  does  not  occur,  but  -e  is 
found  instead.  The  first  person  plural  has  d-  for  its  sign.  The  remain- 
der of  the  syllable  of  which  this  is  the  initial  is  completed  from  the 
sound  which  follows  it. 

Second  Person 

In  the  singular  the  form  is  -ft  or  -ifl.  The  former  is  found  when 
there  is  a  sound  preceding  with  which  it  can  join,  and  the  latter  when 
no  sound  precedes,  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it  can  not  unite  with  it. 
The  sign  seems  to  be  dropped  before  l  and  I  following  in  the  same 
syllable,  of  which  there  are  many  cases.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sign  is  connected  with  the  independent  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person  singular,  7iifl.  In  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  second  person 
plural  o'  is  found  as  the  vowel  of  the  inflected  syllable.  This  o  is 
strongly  aspirated.  The  cases  in  which  o  is  not  found  seem  to  be  due 
to  contraction,  which  always  results  in  an  aspirated  vowel.  An  o  of 
similar  quality  and  with  an  aspiration  occurs  in  the  pronoun  for  the 
second  person  plural,  7idhm, 

§  87.  Third  Modal  Prefixes,  Seventh  Position 

Certain  prefixes  are  found  in  many  verbs  immediately  preceding  the 
root,  and  suggest  transitiveness  or  intransitiveness  in  the  verb,  or  in 
some  way  point  out  the  relation  between  the  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  As  the  second  modal  prefixes  are  required  in  most  cases  by 
the  adverbial  prefix  which  precedes  them,  so  these  are  necessitated  by 
certain  roots  which  follow  them.  When,  however,  a  root  is  found  with 
different  prefixes  preceding  it,  their  force  becomes  apparent.  Com- 
pare tcittetaL  HE  STEPPED  ALONG  with  tcitteLtuL  HE  KICKED  SOME- 
THING ALONG.     The  absence  of  a  modal  prefix  in  the  first  is  connected 
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with  the  intransitive  meaning;  and  l  is  connected  with  a  transitive 
force.  Compare  also  bemintfin  it  stuck  fast  (said  of  a  bird  alighting 
on  pitch)  and  kevriLian  he  put  pitch  on  something.  The  n  which  in 
the  first  of  these  examples  precedes  the  root,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of 
a  prefix  of  this  order  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  the  third  person  in 
a  class  of  verbs  where  usually  none  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  l  is  present,  required  by  the  root  or 
not,  a  transitive  force  can  be  conceived  for  the  verb,  which  is  always 
active.  No  prefix,  or  n  shown  above,  is  found  with  intransitive  verbs; 
but  this  is  alsQ  true  of  a  large  number  of  transitive  verbs.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  transitive  verbs  which  do  not  require  a 
preceding  x  belong  to  those  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  root,  indicate 
the  character  of  the  object.  Certain  roots  are  always  preceded  by  t 
or  d  (the  third  class),  and  certain  others  by  I  (the  fourth  class).  But 
it  is  found  that  those  without  a  sign,  or  with  the  sign  n  of  doubtful 
character,  when  changed  to  the  passive,  also  take  t  or  d.  In  the  same 
manner,  verbs  with  l  the  surd,  on  becoming  passive,  change  x  to  Z  the 
sonant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prefixes  the  verbs  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes: 

Class  I  has  all  intransitive  and  a  certain  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  has  no  characteristic  prefix,  unless  it  be  n. 

Class  II  is  composed  entirely  of  transitive  verbs,  and  has  x  as  its 
characteristic. 

Class  III  contains  the  passives  of  Class  I,  and  certain  ver})s  not  pas- 
sive, but  possibly  with  passive  leanings. 

Class  IV  is  composed  of  the  passives  of  Class  II  and  certain  other 
verbs  which  show  the  influence  of  some  power  outside  of  the  apparent 
agent. 

STTFFIXES  (§§  38-44) 
I  88.  Classification  of  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  employed  with  verbs  differ  from  the  prefixes  in  that 
their  use  is  only  occasional,  while  the  prefixes  are  for  the  most  part 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  are  employed  with  all  its 
forms.  The  suffixBs  are  appended  mostly  to  the  present  definite  and 
present  indefinite  tense-forms.  Most  of  them  have  a  temporal,  modal, 
or  conjunctional  force. 
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{  89.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  'X.  This  suffix  is  used  with  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and 

indicates  that  the  act  or  condition  was  persistent  through  a  lim- 
ited and  definitely  stated  length  of  time. 

wUweL  tsiadavjx  until  night  he  stayed 
naihits^x  he  ran  around  (until  morning) 

2.  'Winte.  The  suffixing  of  -winie  to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefi- 

nite gives  a  meaning  to  the  verb  but  little  different  from  the 
customary  tense,  which  has  a  prefix  e-*  It  indicates  that  the 
act  or  condition  is  continuous,  or  at  least  takes  place  whenever 
cause  arises.  The  customary  may  mean  that  the  act  has  been 
done  several  times  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals. 

toiLwaZwinte  they  always  dance 

3.  'tieen.  This  suffix  is  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs  alike.     It  states 

that  the  thing,  act,  or  condition  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease, 
its  existence.  When  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  appended 
to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and  means  that  the  act  or 
condition  was  habitual  or  continual  in  the  past,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

auwilnneen  I  used  to  do  that 
wessilyoneen  you  used  to  like  (him) 

4.  'te.  This  is  the  suffix  most  conunonly  employed.     It  predicts  a 

future  act  or  condition,  either  as  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
agent,  or  the  compelling  force  of  some  person  or  event.  It 
takes  the  place,  therefore,  of  English  will  and  shall.  It  is 
appended,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  present. 

mdumte  1  am  going  to  watch  it 
deduwillate  he  will  put  it  into  the  fire 

This  suffix  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  syllable  containing  tiie 
vowel  e  standing  between  the  root  and  -te.  The  prediction  is 
said  to  be  made  with  less  assurance  when  it  has  this  form. 

tdacUyaivnete  she  may  live  to  be  old 

5.  'teL.    This  suffix  seems  to  denote  events  in  a  nearer  future  than 

those  expressed  by  -te. 

duwiUeteL  a  party  is  coming  to  kill 
mlnesgitteL  it  will  be  afraid  295.7 

§39 
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§  40.  Temporal  and  Modal  SufELxes 

Certain  suffixes  are  temporal,  but  also  have  a  modal  force. 

6.  -e<.    In  myths  and  tales  the  definite  past  occurs  very  frequently 

with  an  ending  -ei^  which  regularly  takes  over  the  semi-vowels 
and  often  the  consonants  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  younger 
Hupa,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  change  in 
meaning  that  may  be  made  by  its  addition.  A  comparison  of  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  would  indicate  a  mild  emphasis,  that 
the  act,  which  has  several  times  been  ineffectually  ttempted,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  something  which  has  been 
several  times  done  is  now  done  for  the  last  time. 

yauoihtennei  she  picked  him  up  (after  several  attempts) 

7.  'ilf  "iL.    The  application  of  the  verb  may  be  made  continuous 

over  space  by  adding  -l  or  -II  for  the  present,  and  -/  or  -U  for 
the  past.  The  shorter  forms  are  used  after  vowels  without 
increasing  the  number  of  syllables;  the  longer  forms  add  a 
syllable,  often  taking  over  the  consonant  which  precedes. 

yaxdwiLxaih  going  along  they  track  him 
tcohmeiLte  they  will  call  (continually) 
tcuwihtd  he  was  bringing 
JcyuwinyHflU  you  ate  along 

§  41.  Modal  Suffixes 

8.  -mm.    This  suffix,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  indicates 

that  the  verb  which  it  follows  expresses  the  purpose  of  some  act 

yaiLkimmifl  that  they  might  catch  it 

9.  -ne^*    The  more  positive  and  more  frequent  form  of  the  impera- 

tive seems  to  have  -ne^  suffixed  to  the  regular  form,  implying 
the  duty  or  mild  necessity  one  is  under  to  do  the  act. 

ohtsaine^  dry  them 
yezntilLne^  you  must  step  in 

10.  'hwUfl.    To  express  a  moral  responsibility  or  necessity,  -hw4n 

is  suffixed  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  present.    . 

ddneyahw0l  I  can  not  stay 
tasyahw0l  one  ought  to  go  away 

11.  ^sillen.    This  suffix  seems  by  its  use  to  imply  that  the  occurrence 

was  imminent,  but  did  not  result. 

yaioHnxiUssillen  he  nearly  flew 

§§40,41 
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12.  ''Yiewan.    The  suffix  -newan  indicates  that  the  act  is  done,  bat 

with  difficulty. 

dotcuoMUTieLirUenewcm  one  can  hardly  look  at 

13.  "de^*    For  the  expression  of  a  future  condition,  -de^  is  employed. 

adende^  if  he  sings 
axolad^  if  it  happens  808.1 

14.  'detc.    This  suffix,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  indicate 

a  less  probable  and  more  general  future  condition. 

tcmemoindeto  if  he  kills 

15.  'tniflinne.    For  the  expression  of  the  result  of  supposed  condi- 

tions contrary  to  fact,  -miflmne  is  employed. 

dddaaooaiinmiflinne  (people)  would  never  have  died 

{  42.  Suffixes  Indicating  Source  of  Information 

Certain  suffixes  are  used  to  show  by  which  of  the  senses  the  fact 
stated  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was  inferred  from  evidence. 

16.  -e.    The  vowel  -<?,  standing  by  itself  or  preceded  by  the  consonant 

or  semi- vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  indicates  that  the  object 
or  act  is  within  the  view  of  the  speaker. 

mefwinta/rme  he  stuck  to  it  (he  saw) 

17.  'tsUy  "tse.    When  the  act  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 

or  feeling,  -tse  is  appended  to  the  present  definite,  and  -tml  to  the 
past  definite. 

nelumgittse  I  feel  afraid 
adeiitm  he  heard  it  say 

18.  'Xolan.    A  fact  inferred  from  evidence  is  expressed   by  the 

suffix  'Xolan,    Since  the  act  is  viewed  as  already  completed, 
the  verbs  often  have  the  force  of  the  pluperfect. 

henaniUcLxdlan  he  had  built  a  fire  (he  saw) 

19.  'XolAfL.    This  suffix  is  said  to  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in 

the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  more  certain. 

xalaxoldfl  grass  has  grown  up  (the  fact  is  certain,  for  the  grass 
is  there,  although  the  growing  of  it  was  not  seen) 

§  48.  Conjunctional  Suffixes 

A  few  suffixes  are  conjunctional.    Their  union  with  the  verb  seems 
to  be  rather  loose. 
§§  42,  43 
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20.  '•'hit.    The  suffixing  of  -hit  to  the  verb  has  the  effect  of  making  it 

part  of  a  subordinate  temporal  clause. 

yexdnUflhit  when  they  ran  in 
tcelnsithU  when  he  woke  up 

21.  "tniLm    This  suffix  has  nearly  or  quite  the  same  force  as  -hit. 
yltsifl  ee^amiL  west  (the  sun)  used  to  be  then 

22.  'tsit*    This  suffix,  which  occurs  seldom,  means  that  the  act 

expressed  by  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  is  to  be  done  before 

some  other  contemplated  act. 

« 
MflyHntsit  eat  first 

$  44.  AdTerbial  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  appear  to  be  adverbial. 

23.  "he.    This  suffix  emphasizes  a  negative  command  or  a  condi- 

tional statement.     It  is  comparable  to  English  in  the  leasi*,  or 
French  pas,  in  negative  clauses. 

doaduwinnehe  don't  say  that 
tcuwiyilJfiilhe  even  if  he  eat  it 

24.  'ha,  'Hie.    These  suffixes  signify  like,  in  the  manner  of. 

aifinka  the  way  they  do 
nesedai/Q^  the  way  I  sat 

VEBBAIi  BOOTS  (§§  46-60) 
{  45.  Variation  of  Verbal  Boots 

The  greater  number  of  verbal  roots  undergo  a  change  of  form  or 
length,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  changes  of  mode  or  tense. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  also  a  change  within  the  mode  or  tense  for  the 
persons.  For  number,  the  change,  when  present,  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  root,  due  to  phonetic  or  morphological  causes,  but  a  substitu- 
tion, in  the  dual  and  plural,  of  a  root  altogether  different  from  that  in 
the  singular. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  root  mark  off  the  definite  tenses  from 
the  indefinite;  in  other  cases  the  customary  and  impotential  are  differ- 
ent also  in  the  form  of  the  root  from  the  present  indefinite  and  imper- 
ative; and  in  a  few  cases,  the  impotential  alone  has  a  form  longer  than 
or  different  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  verb.  The  indefinite  pres- 
ent and  imperative  are  the  weakest  of  all  in  the  form  of  their  roots. 
Of  the  definite  tenses,  the  past  is  usually  longer  than  the  present,  and 
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is  characterized  by  stronger  vowels :  for  example,  a  is  found  in  the 
past  instead  of  ^,  and  e  instead  of  i;  and  the  diphthong  ai  and  on 
appear  for  a.  Some  roots  which  end  in  t  in  the  past  do  not  have 
that  ending  in  the  present. 

A  nmnber  of  roots,  many  of  them  containing  the  vowel  ^,  do  not 
change  in  form  or  length. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  these  variations  of  the  root  to  their 
causes.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  -ul^  which  is  the  final  sound  in 
many  roots  of  the  indefinite  tenses,  is  to  be  connected  with  -c  {sK)  or 
'8  (which  occurs  in  the  same  roots  and  the  same  tenses  in  Tolowa  and 
other  Athapascan  dialects).  It  is  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  a  former  suffix.  It  is  most  likely  that  -n  and  -fl^  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  definite  tenses,  are  not  original  parts  of 
the  root.  In  fact,  what  seems  to  be  the  same  root  often  occurs  with- 
out the  nasals.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  present  definite 
is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  accent,  which  is  on  the  root  in  the  past 
and  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  root  in  the  present.  This  in  turn 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  used  with  suffixes. 

The  most  important  verbal  roots  are  given  below  with  their  varia- 
tions and  what  is  deemed  the  most  characteristic  meaning  of  each. 

%  46.  Boots  with  Four  Forms 

The  following  roots  have  the  past  definite  in  -en;  the  present  defi- 
nite, in  'i/fi;  the  impotential,  customary,  and  present  indefinite  and 
unexcepted  forms  of  the  imperative,  in  -ma;  and  the  third  person 
imperative,  in  -e. 

-wen^  'wifly  -vmjUj  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  carry  on  the  back 
'Wen^  'win^  -itnm^  -yye  (3d  imp.)  to  move  or  to  wave  fire 
-ten^  -tiU^  'tum^   te  (1st  and  3d  imp.)  to  lie  down 

Two  roots  have  -u  for  the  impotential  and  customary,  with  -e  for 
present  indefinite  and  imperative. 

4en^  'Un^  -lu^  -le  to  become,  to  be,  to  be  transformed 

'lauj  'lay  -luj  -le  to  do  something,  to  arrange  according  to  a  plan 

§  47.  Boots  with  Three  Forms 

The  following  have  the  first  form  for  the  past  definite,  the  second 
form  for  the  present  definite,  and  the  third  form  for  the  indefinite 
tenses.     Some  exceptions  are  noted. 

-«an,  '^Hflj  '^auw.  to  transport  round  objects 

-<m,  -Hfl^  -aum  to  run,  to  jump  (with  plural  subject  only) 

§§  46,  47 
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-yaw,  -yitfl^  -yav/uL  to  eat 

-awTi,  -arfl/l,  -xauyi,  to  move  in  a  basket  or  other  vessel  any 

liquid  or  smally  divided  substance,  to  catch  with  a  net 
-tan^  'tUfly  tuuL  to  handle  or  move  a  long  object 
'tan^  'tUfl^  'turn  to  split 
-wen^  -wvfi^  -we  U>  kill 
"terij  tifl^  turn,  to  move  or  to  carry  in  any  way  a  person  or 

animal 
-tcwen^  'tcvnfly  -tcwe  to  make,  to  arrange,  to  grow,  to  become 
-yai,  -ya,  -ycmw.  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  about  (1st  and  3d  imp. 

m-ya) 
'lai^  'la^  'luw.  to  move  or  transfer  a  number  of  objects 
'lai^  'la^  "Vwm  to  travel  by  canoe,  to  manage  a  canoe 
-hwfli^  'hwfl^  'hwauw  to  walk,  to  go,  to  come  (imp.  has  -hwa) 

The  following  have  the  definite  tenses  with  -Z,  the  customary  impo- 
tential  with  -Z,  and  the  present  indefinite  and  imperative  with  -l  :^ — 

-waL^  'loiU^  -vtAl  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  scatter 

'WeL^  'wU^  'WiL  relating  to  the  passing  of  night 

'VfteL^  -milj  -mih  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  drop 

'deL^  'dil^  'dih  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  (plural  only) 

-^Z,  -(?^7,  -^ih  to  strike 

'taL^  'tiU^  'tUh  to  step,  to  kick,  to  do  anything  with  the  foot 

"tseL^  't»ilf  'tsiL  to  pound,  as  with  a  hammer  or  maul 

(48.  Boots  with  Two  Forms 

These  roots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  the  past  definite,  impoten- 

tial,  and  customary  with  the  first  form,  and  the  remaining  tenses  with 

the  other. 

JFHr»t  Type,  -an,  ^-Atl 

-yan,  -yUfi  to  live,  to  pass  through  life 

-yan^  -yihU  to  spy  upon,  to  watch,  to  observe  with  suspicion 

-wan^  -vrAn  to  sleep 

'lan^  'Mft  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  desist 

'lan^  -Mn  to  be  bom 

-wan,  -nilfl  to  drink 

-awn,  -QsHfl  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste 

'tan J  -tuft  to  eat  (3d  person  singular  only) 

'icMiy  'tUfh  relating  to  any  wax  or  waxlike  substance 

'tsan^  'tsU/fl  to  find,  to  see 

'tcwcm^  -tcioilfl  relating  to  the  eating  of  a  meal  in  company 

'kan,  'hdfi  to  put  on  edge,  to  lean  up 

1  That  the  form  with  x  iff  doe  to  a  final  aspiration  and  that  with  L  to  glottal  action  seems  reason- 
able.  The  cause  of  this,  if  not  dne  to  vanished  soffixes,  must  be  looked  for  in  accent. 
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Second  Type,  -en,  -t^ 

-erij  'ift  to  look 

.  -en^  'ifi  to  do,  to  act,  to  deport  one's  self 
-yen^  -yift  to  stand  on  one's  feet 
'len^  'lifi  to  flow,  to  run  (said  of  any  liquid) 
'Tnen^  -mifL  to  fill  up,  to  make  full 
•hwen^  'hwifb  to  melt 

'Sen^  '8ifi  to  think,  to  know  (1st  and  2d  persons  only) 
'den^  'difl  to  travel  in  company 
'den^  'dirt  to  be  light,  to  blaze 
'ten^  'tirl  to  do,  to  perform  an  act 
'tcwen^  'tewifl  to  smell,  to  stink,  to  defecate 
'tcweuy  'tewifl  to  want  food  or  sexual  gratification,  to  desire 

Third  Type,  -al,  -a 

V 

-^ai  (impoten.  and  past),  -^a  to  be  in  position 

-yal  (impoten.),  -ya  to  move  about,  to  undertake 

'leal  (impoten.),  -wa  to  go,  to  go  about  (8d  person  only) 

-da I  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -da  to  sit,  to  stay,  to  remain,  to 

fish 
'tcwai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -tcwa  to  handle  or  move  many 

small  pieces,  to  dig,  to  bury,  to  paw  the  ground 
kai  (impoten.  and  cust.),  -ha  to  get  up  from  a  reclining  or 

sitting  position 

Fourth  Type,  -au,  -a* 

-au^  -a  to  sing 

-yau^  -ya  to  do,  to  follow  a  line  of  action,  to  be  in  a  plight 

'dau^  'da  to  melt  away,  to  disappear 

'tau^  'ta  to  hover,  to  settle,  to  fly  around 

Fifth  Type,'U,'e^ 

'lu^  -le  to  make  an  attack,  to  form  a  war-party 
'lu^  'le  to  dive,  to  swim  under  water 

-x?7,  'Le  to  handle  or  to  do  anything  with  a  semi-liquid,  dough- 
like substance 
-/i?7,  -ne  to  do,  to  happen,  to  behave  in  a  certain  way 
'Xu^  'Xe  to  finish,  to  track,  to  overtake 
'djeu^  -dje  to  fly  in  a  flock 
'tu^  'te  to  sing  in  a  ceremony 
'tm^  'tse  to  squirm,  to  writhe,  to  roll,  to  tumble 
'teum^  'teice  to  cry,  to  weep 


1  Originally  -ag  -a',  and  -^g  -€\  therefore  similar  to  the  following  -ot  -a. 
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Sixth  Type,  "tU,  -a 

-toaC^  -wa  to  Hhake  itself  (said  of  a  dog) 

'lat^  'la  to  float 

'Lot^  'La  to  run,  to  jump 

'icait^  'Xai  to  buy 

'tcat^  'tea  to  be  sick,  to  become  ill 

-kait^  'hai  to  cause  to  project,  to  push,  to  pole  a  canoe,  to  shoot, 

to  fall  forward  from  weakness  (i.  e.,  to  starve) 
-kyot^  'hyd  to  flee,  to  run  away 
"tsat^  'tsa  to  sit  down 

Seventh  Type,  -I,  -i 

'Uj  -iL  to  swim,  to  dive  (plural  only) 

-y^Z,  -yoL  to  blow  with  the  breath 

-wal^  -waL  to  shake  a  stick,  to  dance 

-lalj  -lah  to  dream,  to  sleep 

-n^Z,  -neh  to  play 

-nol^  -noL  to  blaze 

-hyial^  'hmciL  to  fish  for  with  a  hook,  to  c«tch  with  a  hook 

'hwily  'hmiL  to  call  by  name,  to  name 

-ajoZ,  'xaL  to  dawn 

-dil^  'dih  to  ring,  to  give  a  metallic  response  to  a  blow 

'tsd^  'tsez  to  be  or  to  become  warm 

'kilj  'kiL  to  split  with  the  hands 

-qoly  -qoL  to  crawl,  to  creep 

Eighth  Type,  ^ttt,  -» 

•mais^  -mas  to  roll,  to  coil 

'X&ts^  'XHs  to  pass  through  the  air,  to  fly,  to  fall,  to  throw 

'iats,  'tds  to  cut  a  gash,  to  slit  up,  to  cut  open,  to  dress  eels 

Ninth  type^  -tc,  -n; 

-ate,  -auw  to  move  in  an  undulating  line 
-qotc^  -qow  to  throw,  like  a  spear 
-qotc^  qow  to  run  like  a  wolf 

$  49.  Boots  with  One  Form 

A  few  of  these  vary  in  length,  but  those  having  the  vowels  i 
and  4  and  some  others  do  not. 

-eL  to  have  position  (plural  only) 

-mw  to  drop 

'its  to  shoot  an  arrow 

4ts  to  wander  about 

-^t  to  move  flat  flexible  objects 

-ya  to  stand  on  one's  feet  (plural  only) 

§49 
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-ye  to  dance 

-yeuw  to  rest 

-yeuw  to  rub,  to  knead 

-yits  to  entangle 

-yd  to  like 

-yow  to  flow,  to  scatter 

-yot  to  chase,  to  bark  after 

'Wauw  to  talk,  to  make  a  noise  (plural  only) 

-was  to  shave  off 

-wis  to  twist,  to  rotate 

-witc  to  rock  sidewise 

'le  to  feel  with  the  hands 

'lei  to  carry  more  than  one  animal  or  child  in  the  hands 

'lei  to  bother 

"lit  to  burn 

4itc  to  urinate 

4ik  to  relate,  to  tell  something 

-loi^  to  tie,  to  wrap  around 

'Ids  to  drag,  to  pull  along 

'luw  to  watch,  to  stand  guard  over 

'lU  to  cause  to  burn 

-me^  to  swim 

-men  to  cause  to  swim 

-medj  to  cook  by  boiling 

-mit  to  turn  over,  to  place  one's  self  belly  up  or  down 

-mM  to  break  out  (as  a  spring  of  water),  to  break  open 

-na  to  cook  by  placing  before  the  fire 

-na  to  move 

-ne  to  gather  nuts  ^from  the  ground) 

-nuw  to  hear 

'hwe^  to  dig 

'Xa  to  have  position  (said  of  water  or  a  liquid) 

'Xdt  to  hang 

-xiit  to  tear  down 

'Scrdts  to  bite,  to  chew 

-sit  to  wake 

'da^  to  be  poor  in  flesh 

'da^  to  carry,  to  move  (said  of  a  person  or  animal) 

'dai^  to  bloom 

'dik  to  peck 

-dits  to  twist  into  a  rope 

'do  to  cut,  to  slash 

'do  to  dodge,  to  draw  back 

'djifi  to  mind,  to  be  bothered  by  something 

-te^  to  look  for,  to  search  after 

'te^  to  carry  around 

J  49 
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'te  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position 

'tetc  to  lie  down  (plural  only) 

'tits  to  use  a  cane 

'to^  referring  to  the  movement  or  position  of  water 

'0t  to  drink 

'tu  to  beg 

'ium  to  split 

'tilk  to  count 

'te^  to  have  some  particular  form,  appearance,  or  nature 

'tik  to  tie  with  a  string 

'0  relating  to  mutual  motions  of  two  objects   by  means  of 

which  one  is  inserted  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  other 
'tsai  to  be  or  to  make  dry 
'tsas  to  swing  a  stick  about,  to  whip 
'tse^  to  open  or  shut  a  sliding  door 
'tse^  to  stay,  to  live  (plural  only) 
't»is  to  be  hanging 
'tsis  to  find,  to  know 

-tsit  to  know  a  person  or  some  fact  or  legend 
-tsit  to  fall,  to  sink 
'tsit  to  soak  acorn-meal 
'tsit  to  pull  out  a  knot 
'tsit  to  wait 

'tce^  to  blow  (said  of  the  wind) 
'tcit  to  die 

'tc&t  to  strip  off,  to  take  bark  from  a  tree 
'tcyyit  to  push,  to  pull  off  leaves,  to  shoot,  to  rub  one's  self 
'tcwog  to  sweep 
'tcwuw  to  smell  of 
-git  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  frightened 
-git  to  travel  in  company 
has  to  throw 
'het  to  creak 

'kia  to  put  one's  hand  on,  to  steb,  to  spear 
'hit  to  catch  with  the  hands,  to  take  away 
'kit  to  hang,  to  spread,  to  settle  (said  of  fog) 
'kit  to  feed,  to  give  food  to  any  one 
'hate  to  make  the  stroke  or  throw  in  playing  shinny 
'hya^  to  wear  a  dress 
'hya  to  perceive  by  any  of  the  senses 
'hyas  to  break,  to  cause  to  break 

'kyos  to  handle  or  to  move  anything  that  is  flat  and  flexible 
'qal  to  walk  (3d  person  only) 
-qot  to  push  a  pointed  instrument  into  a  yielding  mass,  to  stick, 

to  poke 
'qot  to  dodge,  to  tumble,  to  flounder  about  helplessly 

§49 
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§  50.  Meaning  of  Boots 

In  regard  to  meaning,  roots  fall  into  at  least  three  classes. 

(1)  A  fev  monosyllabic  nouns,  occupying  the  position  in  the  verb 
which  belongs  to  the  root,  name  the  means  employed;  while  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  act  is  suggested  by  that^part  of  the  verb  which  pre- 
cedes the  root.  For  example,  -tits  (a  verbal  root  identical  with  the 
noun  tits  A  cane)  occurs  in  the  verb  tcitteLtits  he  walked  with  a  cane. 

(2)  A  rather  large  number  of  roots,  while  not  definitely  naming  the 
object,  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  regards  its  size,  shape, 
or  physical  character.    The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

-«a/i,  -e^/X,  '^aum  round  objects 

'M  flat  and  flexible 

'Wen^  'wifi^'Wum.  fire 

'lai^  'laj  'luw.  several  of  any  kind 

'lei  several  children  or  animals 

-xtZ,  'Le  dough 

'Xom^  'xHflj  -xauw.  liquid 

'da  a  person  or  animal 

-ta7i^  'tUfl^  'turn  a  long  object 

'ten^  -tifi^  'taw  person,  animal,  or  animal  product 

'tarhy  tfifi  wax  or  waxlike 

'tcwai  the  soil 

'kyoSy  flat  and  flexible  object 

These  verbal  roots  are  rigidly  restricted  in  their  applicability  to 
objects  of  definite  form,  including  in  this  category  number.  This 
classification  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  objects  as  bound, 

FLAT  and    flexible,    LONG    AND    SLIM,    ANIMATE,    PLUBAL.        In    the 

intransitive  verb  this  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  subject;  in  the 
transitive  verb,  to  the  form  of  the  object. 

(3)  Most  if  not  all  the  remaining  roots  indicate  more  or  less  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  It  has  been  impossible,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  history  of  the  Hupa  language  and  but  little  access 
to  the  related  languages,  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
roots. 

§  SI.  Analysis  of  Verbal  Fortns 

A  few  of  the  more  complex  forms  are  analyzed  in  the  following 
table  in  accordance  with  the  general  discussion  of  the  formative  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  preceding  sections. 
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§  52.  Tenses  and  Modes 

While  the  time,  reality,  and  definiteness  of  the  act  or  condition  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  variations  in  the  root,  the  same 
distinctions  of  meaning  are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  complete  verb. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  suffixes,  the  following  tense  or  mode 
fonns  exist:  present  indefinite,  imperative,  impotential,  customary, 
present  definite,  and  past  definite.  The  first  four  of  these  are  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  last  two,  in  meaning,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a  single  definite  act.  They  differ  in  form,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  root  and  in  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  name  of  present  indefinite  has  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the 
present  of  wider  use  and  of  less  discrimination  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  from  the  present  definite,  which  affirms  a  single  act  as  just  com- 
pleted. The  former  is  used  of  acts  in  progress  but  not  completed, 
when  such  acts  consume  appreciable  time,  or  of  acts  desired  or  intended. 

The  real  imperative  forms,  the  second  person  singular  and  plural, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indefinite  present,  while  the  forms  of 
the  third  person,  expressing  the  wish  that  some  person  be  compelled 
to  perform  the  act,  are  different  from  those  of  the  indefinite  present. 

The  impotential  deals  with  future  negative  acts  in  a  sweeping  way, 
implying  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  take  place.  Part  of 
this  force  is  given  the  form  by  doxolifi^  which  precedes  the  verb,  mean- 
ing it  IS  NOT.  The  form  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  mode- tense  is  not 
different  from  the  present  indefinite,  except  that  it  often  has  a  longer 
or  stronger  form  of  the  root. 

The  customary  differs  from  the  present  indefinite  in  the  presence  of 
an  element  (consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  probably  -e-)  which  stands 
before  the  signs  of  person  and  number,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  the 
root.  Its  meaning,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  the  act  is  habitual,  or  at 
least  several  times  performed.     It  is  used  almost  entirely  of  past  acts. 

The  definite  present  and  past  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  form 
and  length  of  the  root.  The  past  has  the  longer  and  stronger  form 
of  the  root,  if  it  be  variable  at  all.  The  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  in  the  past,  and  on  the  syllable  before  the  root  in  the  present. 
They  refer  to  individual,  completed  acts, — the  present  as  just  com- 
pleted; and  the  past,  of  more  remote  time.  On  the  forms  of  the 
present  definite  by  means  of  suffixes,  the  future,  future  conditional, 
and  other  tenses  and  modes  are  built 
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Cotijtigations  (§§  53^75) 

{  58.   CLASS  I,  OONJTTGATION    lA 

tcexaum  he  is  catching 

FresetU  Indefinite 


1. 

Singular 

vumxaum 

Plural 

itdexauw. 

2. 

ifixaum 

o'xaum 

3. 

tcexaum 

yaxaum 

3a. 

yixxauw. 

yaixaum 

3. 

tcoxaum 

Imperative 

Plural 

yatcdxaum 

3a. 

yoxauw. 

yaiyoxaum 

1. 

Singular 

elumxauw 

Custofnary 

Plural 

e^tdexauw. 

2. 

elflxaum 

eo'xauyi 

3. 

tceexaum 

yaexaum 

3a. 

yeexauw. 

yaiexaum 

1. 

Singular 

wexUfl 

JDefinUe 

Plural 
witdexUfl 

2. 

wiMxHfl 

wo^xufi 

3. 
Za. 

tcuwiflxitfl 
yv/wifhxdfl 

yaicinxdfl 
yaiwifixiJLfl 

{  54.   CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION   IB 

yarfios  he  is  rolling  over 

Present  Indefinite 

Singular  Plural 


1.  yauwjnas 

2.  yUmrnds 
8.  yaraas 

3a.  ydmas 

Singular 

1.  yaluinmas 

2.  yalmmaa 

3.  yalmmas 
3a.  ydlmmas 

Singular 

1.  yavmaa 

2.  yawi/mmoB 

3.  yawim/maa 
8a.  ymoi/m/maa 


Cugtontary 


I>eflnite 


yadimmas 
yamas 
yayamas 
yaydTnas 

Plural 

yaltdbiimas 
yaoTnaB 
yayatmmas 
yaydinimas 

Plural 

yawitdimmas 
yawo'mas 
yayawimmas 
yaydwimmaa. 
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§  66.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IC 

In  this  division  of  the  conjugation  there  is  a  contraction  in  the  2d 
person  singular  of  the  definite  tenses. 

nahit  HE  IS  CHARRING 


Singular 

1.  naihit 

2.  nayiLit 

3.  nawinhit 
3a.  naiwlnLit 


Definite 


Plural 

natoitdiLLtt 
nawd*Lit 
nayawiriLit 
nayaiwinLit 


§  66.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  ID 

kittlts    HE   CUTS   OPEN 


J^enent  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plunl 

1.  hyvfwtiis 

kitdittils 

2.  kintus 

kyotiis 

3.  hittiU 

yakittiia 

3a.  yihittils 

Imperative 

yaikitti^s 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  kyotus 

yakyoius 

3a.  yikyotus 

yaikyoPds 

CuMtomary 

Singular  Plural 

1.  ke'/flinff}^,  etc.  keitdittl'S,  etc. 


Singular 

1.  ketais 

2.  kyuvfiniafs 

3.  klntjitH 
3a.  yiMnUiU 


neftnite 


Plural 

kymritditfats 
kyuwTitflts 
yakintais 
ymkmtaU 


§67.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IE 


tcoxai  HE   18   BUYING 


Singular 

1.  duir,ra?' 

2.  onxal 

3.  tcoxai 
3a.  yoxai 


Singular 

!•  oiuinixait 


Present  Indefinite 


Customary 


Plural 

odexal 
oxai 
tcoyaxai 
yoyaxai 

Plural 

oitdexaity  etc. 
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Singular 

1.  oixai 

2.  onxai 

3.  tcofixai 
3a.  yofUcai 


neflnite 


Plaral 

oioitdexai 
awo^xai 
tcoyaflxai 
yoyaflxai 


§  58.  GLASS  I,  OONJUQATION  2 

The  several  conjugations  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the 

0 

definite  tenses  only. 

* 
noniMt  he  put  a  blanket  down 


definite 


Singular 

1.  nonaUt 

2.  noniflM 

3.  noniftUt 
3a.  noinifiUt 


Plural 

ndndaUt 

noiwHt 

noyaniflM 
noyainiflilt 


I  59.   CIiASS  I,  OONJUQATION  2,  WITH  A  OHANQED  BOOT 

tceniflya  he  is  coming  out 


Singular 

1.  tceneya 

2.  tceniflya 

3.  tceniflya 
3a.  tciflya 


J}efinUe 

Dual 

tcenedeL 
tcenodeL 
tcenifldeL 
tcindeL 


Plural 

tcenedeL 
tcenodeL 
tceyanindeL 
tceyilndeL 


§  60.    GLASS  I,  OONJUaATION  3A 

tcisloi^  HE  IS  tying 


singular 

1.  seloi^ 

2.  silloi^ 

3.  tcisloi^ 
3a.  yisloi^ 


I>eflnitr 


Plural 

aitdilloi^ 
soloi^ 
yaisloi^ 
yaiisloi^ 


§61.   CLASS  I,  OONJUaATION  8d 

tdttetaL  he  is  stepping  along 


singular 

1.  tesetaL 

2.  te%intaL 

3.  tdttetaL 
3a.  yittetaL 


neflnUe 


Plural 

tesdittaL 
teso^taL 
yatetaL 
yaitetaL 


§§58-61 
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§  62.    GLASS  I,  CONJUQATION  4 


na^a  he  has 

IT 

Singular 

1.  naum^a 

2.  nHfl^a 

Breaent 

Plural 

nada^a 
na^a 

3.  na^a 
3a.  nai^a 

naya^a 
nayai^a 

Singular 

3.  natc^o^a 
3a.  nay^o^a 

Itnperative 

Plural 

nayatc^o^a 
nayay^o^a 

Singular 

1.  namm^a 

2.  naifl^a 

Customary 

Plural 

naltda^a 

3.  naa^a 
3a.  naia^a 

nayaa^a 
nayaia^a 

§  63.  GLASS  n,  GONJUaATION  lA 

yetciLda^^  he  is  carrying  in  a  large  object 

I^esent  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  yemwda 

yeitdilda 

2.  yethda 

yeohda 

3.  yetcihda 

yeyaihda 

3a.  yeyihda 

yeyaiihda 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yetcohda 

yeyatcohda 

3a.  yeyohda 

yeyaiyohda 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeeiumda 

yeeltdilda 

2.  yeeihda 

yeeohda 

3.  yetcethda 

yeyaihda 

3a.  yeyeiLda 

yeyaiihda 

I>efinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yewehda 

yewitdilda 

2.  yewihda 

yewohda 

8.  yetcwwiLda 

yeya/wihda 

3a.  yeyuwihda 

yeyai/wihda 

lit  is  probable  but  not  quite  certain  that  the  glottal  itop  occurs  finally  in  the  root  in  all  forms  of 
the  verb. 
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§  64.  CLASS  n,  CONJUQATION  IC 

yatLwHh  HB  THREW  INTO   THE   AIR 


Singular 

1.  yauuztoilL 

2.  yiiLioiiL 

3.  yaiLwilL 
3a.  yaiLvyObL 

Singular 

3.  yatcoLwHL 
3a.  yaioLvyObL 

Singular 

1.  yalumw^ 

2.  yaiLwiU 

3.  ya'lLwiU 
3a.  yaiiLwiU 

singular 

1.  yaihwaL 

2.  yaLwaL 

3.  yawihwaL 
3a.  yaiwiLwaL 


Firesent  Indefinite 


ItnperttHve 


CH9Unnary 


Definite 


Plural 

yadilwilL 
yaLwiLL 
yayalLwHL 
yayaiLvrdLL 

Plural 

yayatcoLwiiL 
yayaioLwHh 

Plural 

yaitdilvydbl 
ycwLwiU 
yayalLwid 
yayaiihwid 

Plural 

yawitdUwaL 
yawoLwaL 
yayawihwaL 
yayaivnLwaL 


i  65.   GLASS  n,  CONJUQATION  2 

meiLxe^  he  is  finishing 


1. 

Singular 

mumxe^ 

I*reeent  Indefinite 

Plural 

medilxe^ 

2. 

miLQce^ 

mcLxe^ 

3. 
3a. 

meiLxe^ 
mliLxe^ 

mayaiLxe^ 
meyaiLx^ 

8. 

Singular 

metcoLxe^ 

Inoperative 

Plural 

meyatcoLxe^ 

8a. 

meyoLxe^ 

rneyayoLxe^ 

1. 

Singular 

rneiumxu 

Cuetontarff 

Plural 

meitdUxu 

2. 

M^LOCU 

meoLXU 

3. 

Tn^LXU 

meya^Lxu 

3a. 

mViLxu 

meyaiiLxu 

§§  64,  65 
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Singular 

1.  meneLxe^ 

2.  menijjxe^ 

3.  ineniLxe^ 
3a.  mlnzLxe^ 


J>€fi,nUe 


Plural 

mindilxe^ 
menoLxe^ 
met/anzLxe^ 
meyainzLxe^ 


§  66.   GLASS  n,  CONJUQATION  3A 

The  indefinite  tenses  do  not  differ  from  Conjugation  1, 

7iaTsxdl   HE   18  TEARING    DOWN 


Singular 

1.  naseLardt 

2.  nasiLQuHt 

3.  naisoaUt 
3a.  naiaxiU 


J>4tflnUe 


Plural 
ndsdilxiU 

nasoLxiU 

nayalsxHt 

naydiaxHt 


i  67.    CLASS  II,  OONJUaATION  SB 

teisseiAoifl  he  is  killing 


singular 

1.  seseLwifl 

2.  sesiLwin 

3.  tcisacLwin 
3a.  yisssLwin 


I>efinite 


Plural 

aesdilwin 
sesoLwin 
yaseLwin 
yaiaeLwifi 


§  68.   CLASS  n,  CONJUaATION  4 

Tia'iLtffUfi  HE   IS    BINDING 


Singular 

1.  naumtsHin 

2.  ^iHiLtsilin 

3.  naiLtaHin 
3a.  naihtsUfi 

Singular 

3.  7iaicbLtsvfl 
3a.  naoLtsitfl 

Singular 

1.  nalUmtsan 

2.  naxLtsan 

3.  naihtaan 
3a.  naiiLtscm 


Present 


Intpemtivfi 


CustonHzry 


Plural 

nadiltsiLn 
nahtsUfi 
nayalhtsUn 
nayaiht^fl 

Plural 

nayatcoLtsHfl 
nayaoLtsHfl 

Plural 

naltdiltsan 
naoLtmn 
nayalhtaan 
nayaiiLtsan 
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i  60.  GLASS  in,  OONJUQATION  1 

yadeqot  he  is  dodging 


singular 

1.  yaumdeqot 

2.  yHjideqot 
8.  yadeqot 

3a.  yadUkqot 

Singular 

3.  yatcodeqot 
3a.  yaddeqot 

singular 

1.  ycuumdeqot 

2.  ya'indeqot 

3.  yaltqot 
3a.  yaltqdt 

Singular 

1.  yaumdeqot 

2.  yandeqot 
8.  yawitqot 

8a.  yatqot 


JPresent  Indefinite 


Plural 


In^peruHve 


(Jnehnnary 


J>efiniie 


yadUkqot 
ya'deqot 
yayadeqot 
yayadtlkqot 

Plural 

yayatcodeqot 
yayaodeqot 

Plural 

yaltdeqot 
ydd^deqot 
yayaltqot 
yayaltqot 

Plural 

yavritdeqot 
yanjoodeqot 
yayawitqot 
yayatqot 


§  70.  GLASS  m,  GONJUaATION  2 

nanit^aum  he  is  bringing  it  back 

nrement  Indefinite 

Singular  Plural 

1.  naumde^aum  nanede^auyi 

2.  nande^aum  nano'de^aum. 

3.  nanit^auw.  nayanit^auw. 
3a.  nainit^auw.  nayainit^auw. 


Singular 

3.  nanode^aum 
3a.  nainode^aum 


Imperative 


C^tetomary 


Singular 

1.  naiietuwjde^aum 

2.  naneinde^auuL 
8.  naneit^aniw. 

3a.  naineit^auyi 


Plural 

nayarwde^aum 
nayainode^aum 

Plural 

naneede^auw. 
nanoode^auin 

nayanelt^aum 
na/yainelt^au2ii 


§§  69,70 
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Singular 

1.  nauwde^tlfi 

2.  nande^Hn 

3.  nalnde^HTL 
3a.  naininde^Ufi 


neflnite 


Plural 

nafiede^U^ 
nano'de^Htfl 
nayalnde^Hfl 
nayaininde^Hi/h 


§71.  CLASS  m,  CONJUGATION  3 

The  forms  for  the  definite  tenses  are  like  those  given  for  Class  III, 
Conjugation  1. 

na/lsdeqot  he  is  tumbling  about 


Singular 

1.  nasdiUcqot 

2.  naaindeqot 

3.  naUdeqot 
3a.  nasdakqdt 


JOefinite 


Plural 

nasedeqot 
naso'deqdt 
naya'lsdeqot 
nayasdijJcqot 


§  72.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  1 

nailyeuw.  he  rests 


Singular 

1.  nauwyeum 

2.  nUiZyeum 

3.  nailyeum 
3a.  nalyeum 

Singular 

3.  natcolyeuw 
3a.  nayolyeum 

Singular 

1.  na'luwyeuw. 

2.  nailyeum 

3.  nailyeuw 
3a.  nailyeum 

Singular 

1.  nauwyeum 

2.  nalyeum 

3.  nawllyeum 
3a.  nalyeum 


J*reaetU  Indefinite 


Plural 


Imperative 


Cu9tontary 


I>efinite 


nadilyeum 
naLyeum 
nayaUyeum 
nayalyeum 

Plural 

nayatcolyeum 
nayayolyeum 

Plural 

naitdilyeum 
naoLyeuw 
nayaUyeum 
nayailyeum 

Plural 

nawitdilyeum 
?iawdLyeum 
nayatoUyeum 
nayalyeum 


§§71,72 
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§  73.  GLASS  IV,  OONJUQATION  8 

nadilifi  he  is  watching  for  it 


SiDguIar 

1.  nddumifi 

2.  nadilifi 

3.  nadilifL 
3a.  naidilifh 

Singular 

3.  nadolifi 
3a.  naidolin 

Singular 

1.  nad^/uiaen 

2.  nadeilen 

3.  nadeilen 
3a.  naideilen 

Singular 

1.  naduioesifl 

2.  naduwesUifl 

3.  nadwwesifl 
3a.  naiduweaifi 


Present  Indefinite 


Imperative 


Customary 


JfefinUe 


Plural 

naditdUifl 
naddLi/fl 
nayadUifl 
TiayaidUifl 

Plural 

nayadolifi 
nayaidoli/fl 

Plural 

nadeltdilen 
nadooLen 
nayadeile7i 
7iayaideilen 

Plural 

naduwesdilifl 
naduwesoiifi 
na/yaduwesifi, 
na/yaiduweaifl 


§73 
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{74.  OBJECTIVE  OONJUQATION 

yahmiLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Subject: 


First  person  singular 
(object) 


Singular. 


»Plural . . , 


1.  

2.  yohyijijiiim 

3.  yahjsiiJiuyi 
3a.  yaihmJiiMw 


J*reaetU  Indefinite 

Second  person  singular 
(object) 

yUnniujtituis 


1. 

2.  yahyfijMm 
8.  yayahmitium 
3a.  yayaihjiiiiium 


yUnnetciiluyi 
y^nniLt&ia 

yCnnUdUtum 


yayHnnetciutuyi 
yaiy<inniUu3£ 


Third  person  singular 
(object) 

yaxd3i!(u3£ 
yaxoUum 
yaxdituui 
yaixdLt(i]£ 

yaxdidiltu]£ 
yaxduHijs. 
yayaxo'4ujs. 
y'ayaixdituyi 


Inoperative 


Singular.. i  -•  y^^H^^^^U 
yaihvBJiUum 


Plural... 


•I'- 

l3a. 
ISo. 


yayahyfiiiuuL 
yayaihyfiiiujn 


yUnnetcdiMyi 
yUnnditum 

yayiinndcoLUi3£ 
yaiyiknndUuyi 


yaxdiluw 
yaixdUiiuic 

yayaxoijtum 
yayaixd  tufn, 


CusUnnary 


Singular.. 


Plural 


1.  

2.  yahjiif^Ltuw. 

3.  yahweiiXHm 
3a.  yaihrn^iiiiyi 

1. 

2.  yahwjadLtuyi, 

3.  yayahmciLtum 
3a.  yayaihm^iiuyi 


yUnneiilLWliiL'is, 


yUnneic^iJtuyi 
yUnneiLtuuL 

yUnneitdUtuvi 


yayHnneiiluvf 
yayHnneiUtuyi 


y(UDoU6fiet^yi 

yaxoiiULum 
yaxoiiiiu^ 
yaixoUiiuui 

yaxoUdUtuyi 
ycucddutujn 
yayctxoUitAyi 
yayaixoiiiiuii 


Definite 


Singular.. 


Plural 


§74 


1. 

2.  yahwiii'^LtUi 

3.  yahyriiMii 
,3a.  yaikisiiMfi 


1. 

2.  yahmtiVfoUin 
8.  yayahyiiiXiii 
,3a.  yayaihmiLtm 


yUnneLtm 


ydnnetctmfl 
yUnniiMfl 

yUnnuwUdiUHl 


yay^nndciLtm 
yaiyunniitiil 


yaxweiUH 
yaxowiiMli 
yaxdiUfi 
yaixdutm 

yaxdwUdHtm 
yaxdtPdLiia 
yajflixduUfl 
yayaixoutm 
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OBJBOnVE  OONJUQATION— Continued. 


yahmiLtuW.  HE  IS  PICKING  ME  UP 


Subject: 


Present  Indefinite 


First  t>erson  plural 
(object) 


Singular. . 


1. 


2.  y^nndhdUuyi 

3.  punndttHUum 
3a.  yunnuhiU6m 


Plural . . 


1.  

2.  v^nndhd'lujn 

3.  yay^nnotciUuw 
3a.  yaiydnnohiUuw. 


Second  person  plural 
(object) 


yUnndtciUuie 
VHnnohillujc 

yUnndhildiUiiui 


yai/6nnotciUuui 
yaiyHnTwhiUum 


Third  person  plural 
(object) 

yayaxdiefUj/n 
yayazdU&ui 
yctyaxdUum 
yayaix6Uuj£ 

yaycutdtdiUujs. 
yaycuco'lu^ 
yay€LtdUuj£ 
yayaixdUuyi 


Singular 


Plural 


I3a. 

I  3.  JM» 
[Za.  yai\ 


yUnndtcdlu]/: 
yilnndkdl6i£ 


yayHnndtcolum 
yaiyHnndholuw 


Singular.. 


Plural... 


1.  

2.  yiknT^dhdlliiw 

3.  yUnnotc^luiv 
3a.  yAnndheiUuj£ 


2.  yiinnoheo'lujn 
8.  yaytnnolcf'iUuw 
3a.  yaiyHnndhe'iUuyi 


Jtnperatire 


yHnndtc6IujB 
yUnndhdluyi 

yayHnndtedm^ 
yaiydnnohdlujs 


Custotnary 


yUnndfuiuwlum 


yUmnotceilluw. 
yUnndh^Mm 

yUnndh^tdiUum 


yay&nndtrriUuyi 
yaiyHnnofmUu'UL 


yayaxdUUm 
yayaixoUHyi 

yayaxdUuyi 
yayaixdUu^ 


yayaxoiiuy^6]£ 
yayaxoiULutE. 
yayaxoiUluui 
yayaixoiiUui£ 

yayaxoiUdiUvm 
yayaxdo'lfiw 

yayajroiUlujn 

yayaixoiiUnyi 


nefinitr 


Singular. 


Plural 


1.  

2.  yiinnowiUa 

3.  yUnnotciUa 
3a.  yiinndhUla 


1. 

2.  yUnndtoo'la 

3.  yayHnnotciUa 
3a.  yaiyHnnOhUia 


yiinndhrla 


y^nndtciUa 
yUnnohiUa 

ydnndtpUdiila 


yayiknnoiciUa 
yaiyHnndhiUa 


The  past  definite  has  -lai  for  its  root. 
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yayaxweUa 
yayax6wUla 
yayaxdUa 
yayaixoUa 

yayaxdunidUla 
yayaxdtpd'la 
yayaxoUa 
yayaixdtla 
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§  75.   PASSIVB  VOICE 

yaxowiltifl  he  is  carried  off 
The  present  indefinite  seems  to  have  no  forms  for  the  passive  voice. 

ImpotenHal 


Singrular 

1.  doxolifl  yahmeldittuw. 

2.  yUnneldittum 

3.  yaosoldittum 
3a.  yiUdittuw 


Singular 

1.  yahmeldittuw. 

2.  yUneildittum 

3.  yaxoiUdittum 
3a.  yae^ldittuw. 

Singular 

1.  yahmuimltifl 

2.  yUnnuwUtifi 

3.  yaxowiltifl 
3a.  yaltifl 


Customary 


J>€fitUte 


Plural 

doxolifl  yUnriohitluw. 
yUnndhitZuin 

yaya^xotluw 
yayaUum 

Plural 

yUnnoheitluw. 
yUnnohevtluyi 

yayaxdiitliim 
yayattluw. 

Plural 

yUnnowitla 
yUnndwiUa 
yayaxowitla 
yayatla 


Adjectives  (§§  76-78) 

The  qualifying  adjectives  in  Hupa  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
verbs.  They  are  fully  conjugated,  indicating  by  internal  changes 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  qualified,  and  by  changes  of 
tense  whether  the  quality  is  predicated  of  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

§  76.  I^eflxeH  of  Adjectives 

The  prefixes  of  the  adjectives  consist  of  a  single  sound,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  present.  They  seem  to  classify  the  adjectiv^es 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  of  the  quality  with  the  noun. 
The  principal  prefixes  are  the  two  following: 

1.  ii-  used  mostly  of  inherent  qualities,  such  as  dimensions. 

nilwiies  I  am  tall  numteL  I  am  broad 

numhmdfl  I  am  good  numtcwifl  I  am  dirty 

numdas  I  am  heavy  numkycto  I  am  large 

2.  L"  used  for  the  more  accidental  qualities,  such  as  color,  and  condi 

tion  of  flesh. 

Lumkai  I  am  white  hittso  it  is  blue,  yellow,  or  green 

LUimJaxu  I  am  fat  Luhwin  it  is  black 

§§  75,  76 
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§  11.   Comparison  of  Adjectives 

The  superlative,  the  only  form  employed,  is  expressed  by  pre- 
fixing^ dad-^  the  second  syllable  being  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  following  sound : 

hai  dadittsit  the  shortest 
hai  dadikkyad  the  largest,  etc. 


hai  dadinnes  the  longest 
hat  dadiLL'QJckau  the  fattest 


§  78.   Conjugation  of  Adjectives 

nitdaa  it  is  heavy 


Slngalar 

1.  numdas 

lYfenJt  definite 

Plural 

nitditdas 

2.  nindas 

no^das 

3.  tcmdas 
3a.  nitdas 

yalndas 
yanitdas 

singular 

1.  iuyidas^ 

ItnperaHve 

Plural 

itditdas 

2.  indas 

odas 

3.  tcodaa 
3a.  yodas 

yatcodas 
yayodas 

Singular 

1.  etumdas* 

Customary 

Plural 

eitditdas 

2.  eiTidaa 

eo'das 

3.  tcm^tdas 
3a.  eltdas 

yaltdas 
yaltdas 

Past 

Singular 

1.  wumdas  (or  wedas) 

2.  windas 

Plural 

witditdas 
wo  das 

3.  tcwwindas 
3a.  windas 

yawindas 
y an  das 

Sjmtactic  Particles  (§§  79-86) 

§  79.  JPersonal  I^onouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  their  independent  form  are  used  chiefly 
for  emphasis  and  in  repaying  to  questions.  The  incorporation  of  the 
object  into  the  verb,  and  its  inflection  to  show  the  subject,  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  need  of  pronouns  as  independent  words. 


*  Let  me  be  heary. 


*l  become  heavy  (each  Beason). 


§§  77-79 
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The  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  is  hme^  which  serves  for 
both  subject  and  object.  All  other. Athapascan  languages  have  a 
word  phonetically  related  to  this.  In  Tolowa  the  word  is  ci/  in  Car- 
rier, ^;  and  in  Navaho,  c^.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  nehe. 
It  may  be  used  of  the  speakers  when  more  than  one,  or  of  the  speaker 
and  the  person  spoken  to.  Instead  of  hme  and  7k£;he^  longer  forms 
{hmeeft  and  neheefi)  often  occur.  These  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  efi^  which  points  to  a  person,  contrasting  him 
with  another. 

The  second  person  singular  is  nifl^  and  the  plural  nohm. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  there  was  no  personal  pronoun  for  the 
third  person,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  demonstratives  and  by  incor- 
porated and  prefixed  forms.  In  speaking  of  adult  Hupa,  when  emphasis 
is  required  xofl  occurs.  This  appears  to  be  a»-,  the  incorporated  and 
prefixed  form,  and  efl  mentioned  above.  For  the  plural,  yaxv>en  is 
sometimes  heard. 

§  80.  Possessive  Fronouns 

Weak  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  qualified 
noun  to  express  possession.  For  the  first  and  second  person,  hme  and 
nifl  are  represented  by  hwr  and  n-,  which  are  completed  according  to 
the  sounds  which  follow  them.  The  first  and  second  persons  plural 
are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  syllable,  no-,  which  may  be  pre- 
fixed without  changing  its  form  to  any  noun.  The  third  person  sin- 
gular has  xo-  prefixed  when  an  adult  Hupa  is  referred  to,  but  m-  (receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment  as  hm-  and  n-  above),  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  Hupa  child  or  very  aged  person,  or  to  a  person  of  another  tribe  or 
race.  For  animals  and  inanimate  things,  m-  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  for  the  former  k-  seems  to  be  more  frequent.  When  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  object  is  not  known,  k-  is  also  employed. 

A  reflexive  possessive  is  used  where  a  chance  for  ambiguity  exists. 
The  form  is  ad-  of  which  d  is  the  initial  sound  of  a  syllable  completed 
according  to  the  sound  which  follows  it. 

§  81.  Demmistrafive  Fronouns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  nearer  person  or  object,  which 
must  be  in  sight,  are  ded^  haided^  and  haide^  which  do  not  differ  in 
meaning.  The  more  remote  object  or  person,  whether  insight  or  not, 
is  referred  to  by  yd  or  haiyo.  Still  more  remote  is  yw,  which  is 
employed  of  places  leather  than  of  persons. 

§§  80,  81 
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The  Hupa  employ  hai  referring  to  persons  or  things,  singular  or 
plural,  in  a  manner  that  falls  between  our  use  of  that  (the  demonstra- 
tive) and  the  (the  definite  article).  It  is  employed  before  the  third 
X)erson  of  the  possessive  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  an  article. 

§  82.  Adjective  Pronouns 

There  are  a  number  of  words,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  all,  evert, 
aEVEBAL,  etc.,  which  stand  alone,  the  person  or  thing  limited  by  them 
being  understood  from  the  context. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

atifl  all  djOdflhmee  nobody 

atinne  all  people  d/Wilhwp^  somebody 

atinado^iinte  everything  dlhmo^  something 

atiftJca^ilnie  every  kind  dihrnee  nothing 

atindifi  every  place  ddnLd/ahwon  several  people 

a^daidehe  ^knjihmg  dUfiLUflhmd^  ^^y^v^  things 

§  83.  NumerdU 

The  numerals  to  four  are  common  to  the  Athapascan  languages, 
most  of  which  have  cognate  words  for  five  also.  From  five  to  nine 
the  Hupa  numerals  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Ten  {minLUfi)  means 
ENOUGH  FOB  IT.  The  numerals  above  ten  are  made  by  expressing 
addition  for  the  numbers  lying  between  the  decimal  terms  and  by 
multiplication  for  those  terms.  The  meaning  of  LaHtdikkin^  one  hun- 
dred, is  not  evident.  No  higher  numbers  exist,  but  the  hundreds 
may  be  enumerated  to  a  thousand  or  more. 

A  special  termination  is  used  when  enumerating  people.  This  seems 
to  be  an  old  suffix,  -nl  or  -ne^  meaning  people.  Compare  La^  and 
LuwHn^  nax  and  nanirij  tak  and  tdhdn^  difik  and  difikin^  and  tcwola^ 
and  tcwolane^  the  numerals  from  one  to  five,  for  things  and  people 
respectively. 

^84.  Adverbs 

Notwithstanding  that  place  and  time  relations  are  freely  expressed 
by  means  of  verbal  prefixes,  a  large  number  of  adverbs  are  employed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  demonstrative 
pronouns  in  their  meaning  and  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
formed.  Of  the  formative  elements  which  do  not  also  occur  in  demon- 
stratives are  those  employed  in  expressing  directions.     These  have  a 

§§  82-84 
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commoD  initial,  yl-^  which  may  after  all  be  connected  with  the  pro- 
noun yd.     The  final  elements  are: 

'TiHk  south  or  up  stream  -t^ifi  west  or  down  a  hill 

'de^  north  or  down  stream  -TnaTi  the    opposite    side  of  a 

'diik  east  or  up  a  hill  stream  or  the  ocean 

Besides  the  demonstrative  source  already  mentioned,  many  adverbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  by  means  of  suffixes 
indicating  place,  time,  and  manner.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  the 
following: 

'difi  and  -tcifl  (place)  -Tea  and  -a?5,  --fb?  (manner) 

'dUfi  and  -difi  (time) 

§  85.  Post'positions 

The  post-positions  not  only  follow  the  nouns  which  they  limit,  but 
they  are  joined  to  pronominal  prefixes  which  stand  for  the  limited 
noun  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  The  most  important  post- 
positions follow: 


-a  for,  for  the  benefit  of 

-<?«  in 

-edin  without,  lacking 

-an  out  of 

-u  under,  near 

-ye  at  the  foot  of 

-win7ia  around,  encircling 

'imlTl  toward  or  from 

-Ian  with  the  help  of 

'lai^  on  top 

'L  with 

-na  after 

-nuL  in  the  presence  of 


-nat  around 

'Xa  after 

'Xilts  beside 

'ta^  among 

'tis  over 

'tiiJc  between 

'Tca^  -Tcai  along 

'tcifL  toward 

'tcifla  in  front  of 

'Jcay  'Jcai  after,  following 

-hya  away  from 

'TcM  on 


§  86.  Conjunctions 

The  conjunctions  in  Hupa  seem  to  be  made  from  demonstratives, 
or  adverbs  derived  from  demonstratives.  They  usually  end  with  the 
syllable  -Un.     For  examples  compare  the  following: 

haiUfl  1  haiyahiidjiPdfl  \       ,  ,, 

,    .     ,  .  -^         }  and  then 
nmyaastc  J 


JiaiyaL 
havyaL'dfb 
haiyamih 
haiyamlLUfl 

§§85,86 
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§  87.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  Hupa  sentence  expresses  place  and  direction  with  very  great 
minuteness  and  care.  This  is  done  both  by  the  prefixes  of  the  verb 
and  by  independent  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  In  actual  use 
these  sentences  are  also  accompanied  by  many  gestures  which  might 
in  themselves  indicate  all  that  is  needful.  That  the  act  is  repeated,  is 
always  stated,  and  frequently  with  redundancy,  an  adverb  being 
employed  in  addition  to  the  iterative  prefix  which  the  verb  contains. 
Usually  great  care  is  taken,  in  making  quotations,  to  state  definitely 
who  said  or  thought  the  matter  quoted.  Sequence  of  time  is  amply 
expressed,  but  other  relations  are  often  left  to  be  inferred. 

One  hesitates  to  say  whether  the  sentences  are  all  very  short  or 
that  there  are  none,  but  paragraphs  instead.  One  short  statement 
follows  another,  usually  co-ordinate  with  it  but  still  closely  connected 
in  the  temporal  sequence  which  carries  with  it  purpose,  cause,  and 
result.  The  synthetic,  holophrastic  verb  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence  being  employed  to  add  distinctness  or 
emphasis. 

The  greater  burden  in  a  Hupa  discourse  is  on  the  speaker,  who 
expresses  with  great  exactness  most  of  the  concepts  and  their  rela- 
tions, leaving  little  to  be  inferred  by  the  listener.  Some  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  nearly  or  quite  bilingual,  employ  Hupa 
in  giving  directions  about  work  to  be  done,  or  in  relating  events  in 
which  they  wish  place-relations  to  be  plain,  but  English  for  ordinary 
social  discourse. 

§  88.  Character  of  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  of  Hupa,  although  it  contains  words  of  consider- 
able length,  is  not  far  from  monosyllabism.  It  contains  many  mono- 
syllabic nouns  and  particles,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  polysyllabic 
verbs,  and  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  verbs. 
These  long  words,  however,  are  made  up  of  elements  possessed  for 
the  most  part  of  great  clearness  of  form  and  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  pronouns  lack 
distinctness  of  meaning,  and  in  some  cases  of  form.  In  writing  the 
language  there  is  difficulty,  therefore,  to  know  just  what  should  con- 
stitute a  word,  and  whether  certain  elements  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  before  them  or  the  one  after  them.  In  ai  language  in  which  the 
accent  is  strong,  words  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  it.     In  Hupa 

§§87,88 
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the  accent  is  not  strong,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  belong  to  the 
word,  but  to  the  sentence. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  clear  cut.  They  are  capable  of  calling  up 
definite  and  complete  mental  visions  without  the  aid  of  associated 
words  and  word-elements.  The  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns 
in  Hupa,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  related  languages,  which  do 
not  occur  in  Hupa,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  Atlia- 
pascan  nouns  was  monosyllabic.  Monosyllabic  nouns  have  given 
place  to  polysyllabic  ones  in  Hupa  constantly  for  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Hupa 
find  in  poetical  descriptive  names,  but  it  was  certainly  due,  in  part^  to 
the  dropping  of  nouns  out  of  the  language  at  the  death  of  persons 
who  had  had  them  for  names.  These  dropped  words  were  replaced 
by  longer  descriptive  words  coined  for  the  purpose. 

Only  one  word  has  been  found  in  the  language  which  appears  to  be 
reduplicated.  The  aboriginal  flute  is  called  miliinU  or  milmiZ  in 
Hupa,  and  in  related  dialects  iiUbul.  It  is  possible  that  some 
etymology  will  appear  to  explain  this  apparent  exception. 

Very  few  words  or  word-parts  seem  to  be  onomatopoetic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  a  verb,  kyuwindil  n  rang,  the  root  of  which,  -dU^ 
no  doubt  represents  the  sound  of  striking  metals.  Another  verb 
closely  resembling  this  is  kyuwiflket^  which  is  used  of  the  creaking  of 
trees.  The  sounds  of  nature  which  occur  may  be  represented,  but 
they  have  no  other  meaning.  They  do  not  stand  for  the  thing  or 
animal  which  makes  them:  for  example,  dil  duwenne  {dil  it  sounded) 
is  said  of  an  arrow  striking  the  sky;  dM  duwenne  {dUl  it  sounded), 
of  a  ball  of  wood  striking  a  wall  of  obsidian;  and  ka  ka  duwenne  {ha 
ka  IT  said),  of  the  cawing  of  a  crow. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  monosyllabic  words  and  the  elements  of 
the  longer  words  are  to  all  appearances  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  express  fundamental  concepts  and  relations,  which  are 
no  more  resolvable  into  parts  than  are  the  syllables  which  express 
them.  These  elements,  simple  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  are 
not  very  numerous  (probably  less  than  a  thousand),  but  the  combina- 
tions of  which  they  are  capable  are  very  great.  Many  combinations 
theoretically  possible  are  not  logically  possible,  and  of  these  only  those 
for  which  there  was  a  frequent  need  in  the  life  of  the  people  really 
existed  as  words. 

§88 


TEXT 


The  Me^dildin  Poor  Man 
Me«dildin  *   dedin  *     tcitteLtcwen^ '    haidn  *     kittekin  ^    nikkyao  • 


MedildiA  poor  he  grew. 

tciL^an  ^     haidn  *    takeimmil  *    haifin  * 

she  used  to  And 

make  soup. 

haiy  o '  *     takelm  mil* 

that  She  used  to 

one.  make  soup 


he  had. 

And 

mil." 

yaaqot  ^' 

with 

housed  to 

poke  up, 

aiwe  *'' 

xowfln  " 

away 

from  him 

Laaiux 

»     x5'" 

And 

in  vain 

And 

Laaiux* 

at  once 

miL" 

then 


spoon  large 

hai  *®   xokittekin  " 

the  his  spoon 


yaaxauw 

he  used  to 
dip  it  up. 


16 


haifin  * 

And 


wakinniiitats '•    haiyaL*®  yauwxauw'*    tcOndesne*' 

he  cqt  a  hole  And,  "Let  me  dip  he  thought, 

through.  it  up/' 

waninqots'*     tcinneLen"     hai    x5kittekin    Laaiux* 

it  ran  through.  He  looked  at  the  his  spoon.  At  once 

^mtedil CAVO^:  -din  locative  suffix,  place  op  or  place  at  (  §S  21,  84). 

^  dedin  poor,  not  having  possessions. 

*ici-  sign  of  3d  per.  sing.  (§  33);  -te-  prefix,  distributive  as  regards  time  or  place  (S84);  -L,  Sd 
modal  in  verbs,  mostly  transitives  (S  37);  -tcwen  verbal  root,  to  maks,  to  do,  to  grow;  class  II,  con. 
3,  3d  per.  sing. 

*hat-  probably  Uie  article;  -M  termination  common  to  temporal  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

*  kit-  possessive  preflx  used  of  animals  (§80);  -ti  horn,  the  spoon  was  of  horn. 

*nik-  one  of  the  prefixes  of  adjectives  (§76);  -kyad  root  of  adjective  large;  compare  towUlkyaH 
(note  125). 

f  (ci-.  -£,  see  note  3;  •'an  verbal  root  meaning  to  have  position,  hence  the  notion  of  possession. 

0(a-,  preflx  employed  of  soup-making,  drinking,  probably  connected  with  to  water  ($31);  -ke- 
prefix,  weak  in  form  and  of  little  force  in  meaning,  it  is  connected  with  verbs  requiring  repeated 
motions  for  a  single  act  ($34);  -t- sign  of  customary  tense  ($34);  -mt2  verbal  root  meaning  to  let 

PALL  or  to  throw  several  SMALL  OBJECTS  OP  THE  SAME  OR  DIPFBRBNT    KINDS,  probably  the  CCK>k- 

ing-stones  in  this  case;  class  II,  con.  1,  cust.,  8d  per.  sing. 

*  LOr,  the  numeral  one.    There  is  an  element  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  of  the  act. 
^^fuU,  the  article  is  always  employed  with  the  possessive  third  person. 

^^xd-  possessive  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  or  pi.,  employed  only  of  adult  Hupa;  see  also  note  5. 

^^nU-  pronominal  preflx  of  3d  per.  sing,  when  adult  Hupa  are  not  meant;  -l  post-position  with. 

^ya-  prefix  used  of  motion  up  into,  or  horizontally  through,  the  air  ($  31);  -a-  sign  of  customary 
tense,  a  is  due  to  the  preceding  a  of  ya;  -qot  a  verbal  root  used  of  pushing  something  into  a  yielding 
mass;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

w  hai-  the  article;  -yd  a  demonstrative  used  of  the  more  remote. 

^miL  probably  the  same  as  in  note  12,  above;  it  is  often  used  of  time. 

"ya-,  -a  see  note  13;  -xauyi  verbal  root  referring  to  water  or  a  liquid;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  8d  per. 
sing. 

^^ahoe  AWAY,  at  a  distance,  not  in  the  presence  of;  no  connection  with  other  words  has 
been  found. 

^*x5-  pronominal  preflx  of  3d  per.;  -vr&fl  poet-position  used  of  motion  toward  or  away  from,  accord- 
ing to  the  context. 

"^wor  preflx  meaning  through  ($  31) ;  -kin-  1st  modal  preflx  of  uncertain  meaning  ($  84) ;  -nin-  2d 
modal  of  completed  action  ($85);  -fats  verbal  root  to  cut;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

*>hai-  probably  the  article;  -ya-  with  fiai-  it  forms  an  adverb  there;  -i  perhaps  the  post-position 
(see  note  12). 

"  ya-  see  note  13;  -uw.  sign  of  Ist  per.  sing.;  class  II,  con.  1,  pres.  indef.,  1st  per.  sing. 

>tc- deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  -«-2d  modal  indicating  progressive  action;  -ne  verbal  root,  to  think; 
irr^ular  verb,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

^xS'  indicates  that  whatever  was  attempted  failed;  it  is  to  be  construed  with  yauysxaum  (see 
note  16). 

»•  wo-,  -ftifi  see  note  19;  -qdts  verbal  root. 

*te-  deictic  8d  per.  sing.;  ncir  contraction  of  -nuwii  of  which  -nu-  is  a  1st  modal  preflx  of  uncer- 
tain meaning  and  -wiL-  has  ip,  2d  modal  of  inceptive  action,  and  /^,  3d  modal  of  transitive  force;  -en 
verbal  root  meaning  to  look;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def..  3d  per.  sing. 
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yoneyldflka**    miL     xeekiLtseL"      Laaiux     innalsdukkai  **     Laaiux 

back  of  the  from  he  threw  it  At  once  he  got  up.  At  once 

fire  up  away. 

mitdai^*'    tceninyai'®     baidn     hai       xota*'*     haiyo    xoLduwenne" 

outside  he  went  out.  Then  the         his  father       that  one  said  of  him, 

veu"    na   tceftinyai'*    mfifikfltnikkyao"     haifin     wfln"    xoikyfiii** 

''Way      across    he  has  gone  MQfikOtnikkyad."  And  about  it  his  mind 

out 

nanya"    hai  axoLtcitdenne"  taistse^"    mflxxa**    tcittesyai**    haififi 

studied  that     he  had  said  of  him.        Sweathouse  after  it  he  went.  And 

wood 

xoLtelit"    xoLnonillit"    miL    yisxflnhit"    xfiLedflil    adenne     xa*" 

with  him        With  him  it  finished      then       the  next  day       in  the  morning      he  said,       **  WeU 
it  burned.  burning 

hwa"    min    winvaL*'    hai    daiditdin"    haidaid    tcelLauw"    haiAn 

me  for  it  come  along."        The      (explanation  there       it  always  came  Then 

was)  out. 

^ydn-  the  seat  of  honor  back  of  the  fire,  corner;  yl-  a  prefix  common  to  names  of  direction;  -dAt 
together  with  yl-,  has  the  meaning  of  up  hill  and  the  derived  meaning  of  east.  The  word  as  a 
whole  applies  to  the  bank  baak  of  the  fire,  where  the  belongings  of  the  men  arc  kept 

^xee-  prefix  meaning  away  from,  used  with  verba  of  throwing;  -k-  first  modal;  -IL-  third  modal; 
-tsez  verbal  root,  to  throw,  to  pound;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

*^in'  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  employed  of  the  act  of  rising  from  a  reclining  positioii:  -nor 
prefix  of  iteration;  -U-  2d  modal  of  durative  force;  -diUc-,  d  8d  modal;  -hai  verbal  root  of  acts  per- 
formed with  the  legs  (or  other  long  instrument);  class  III,  con.  3.  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

29  mitdaU  the  space  in  front  of  the  house;  mU-  is  probably  the  possessive  prefix;  compare  mtftttttda 
(see  note  131). 

^  tee-  prefix  meaning  out  op;  -yai  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  in  singular;  class  I,  ooa.  2,  past  del.. 
8d  per.  sing. 

SI  -tcfi  FATHER,  uot  uscd  without  a  possessive  prefix. 

ss  x6l-  indirect  object  3d  per.  sing.;  -ne  verbal  root  to  sat,  to  sing,  to  makb  a  noise;  irreg.  pail 
def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

ss  ycu  adverb,  probably  from  a  demonstrative  stem,  employed  of  the  most  remote. 

^  mUfikpJt  lake;  -nikkyao  compare  note  6.  This  is  the  name  given  to  Trinity  Summit,  a  moontain 
of  6,600  feet  elevation  east  of  Hupa  valley. 

s&  wHii  post-position  which  does  not  have  a  pronominal  prefix  for  3d  per.  sing.,  except  when  an 
adult  Hupa  is  referred  to. 

»  'kyUn  heart  or  vitals,  the  organ  of  cogitation. 

S7  na-  perhaps  meaning  down,  from  above,  is  employed  of  things  coming  into  existence;  -ya 
verbal  root  to  go,  to  come;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

*8  a-  prefix  found  with  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  and  doing. 

s®  tais-  probably  connected  with  tai-  of  taiky&mi  -t^  brush,  small  shrubs. 

^  mux-  pronominal  prefix  of  which  only  m-  is  constant,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  depending 
on  the  sound  which  follows;  -xa  post-position,  after. 

4)  tcU-  deictic,  3d  per.  sing.;  -te-  distributive  prefix;  -•-  2d  modal  of  durative  action;  -yai  to  go;  <daai 
I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

^  -lU  verbal  root  to  burn,  in  an  intransitive  sense  only;  class  I,  con.  8,  past  def.,  8a  per.  sing. 

43  -no-  prefix  indicating  the  coming  to  a  stop  or  end;  -nil-  for  -nin-;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  8a  per. 
sing. 

**  yisMil-  apparently  a  verb,  of  which  yi-  deictic  3d  per.  sing,  (not  an  adult  Hupa),  -a-  2d  modal,  and 
-MU  the  root;  compare  yiaxan  day  ;  -hit  conjunctional  sufllx  when. 

^  xa*  seems  to  terminate  a  discussion  and  attract  attention  to  some  proposition.  It  is  also  used  to 
give  assent  to  a  proposition. 

«  hwr  pronominal  prefix  of  1st  per.  sing.;  -a  post-position  meaning  in  the  intbbbst  op,  fob  the 
benefit  of. 

47  w  prefix  found  in  a  few  presents  where  the  inception  of  the  act  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
(compare  §  28);  -iil-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -ya-  verbal  root  to  go;  -l  suffix  indicating  the  continuation 
of  the  act  over  space;  class  I,  con.  1,  imp.  2d  per.  sing. 

^  daUiitdifi,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  a  whole  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  its  parts.  It  is 
employed  to  introduce  the  explanation  of  a  mystery.  The  first  syllable,  dai-  or  daid-.  Is  apparently 
the  element  which  gives  the  indeflniteness  to  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

« tee-  the  prefix  mentioned  in  tceniflyai  (see  note  80),  but  here  it  is  used  of  coming  out  of  the  sur. 
rounding  forest  into  a  glade;  -aum  verbal  root  connected  with -ate  undulating  movement,  as  of  a 
herd. 
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hai      xoiin   aLtcitdenne'**  xa*   hwa   min    winyaL  xatehe*^^  x5soLwe" 

the      his  brother         he  told,  "Well     me       for  it  comealonfir."     "Well  let  it  kill 

then,  him 

hai      dlhwo^"      nin     en**      neskin      nax     tak     iLtcin"      kisxan*^ 

the        Homething.  You      it  is  firs  two        three      together  stand 

mittuk"    yeilLane^"'    haifln   tcittesdeL'*    mflnkfltnikkyao   xaisdeL*^ 

between  yoa  must  Then         they  started.  Mdfi^Otnikkyad  they  went 

them  run  in."  up. 

Liomatckuttcin  •*     tcenindeL  •*      haiya      mikkyaqottse  *'      naLauK  ** 

LdmatckAtteifi  they  came  There  elks  were 

out.  about 

hai      Lokflt*'^      haifln      axoLtcitdenne      nifi      dikkyflfi"      minna" 

the        glade  on.  Then  he  said  to  him,  "  You  here  around 

sindan"     hwe     yeu     kai     wfinnaiwedate  ••     haiiiff     yaixoLtcwen  ^° 

you  stay.  I         mstant    along  I  will  sit  for  Then  they  smelled 

them."  him. 

xokyatcin^^    teLatc"    xokflt    danakindiyan"   haiflH   tak   tceseLwen^* 

From  him  they  ran,         on  him  they  ran.  Then       three        he  killed 


^autcUdenne  the  form  used  in  speaking  to  children  or  non-Hupa  adults.  Compare  axdutcUdenne 
(see  note  88),  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  employed  in  speaking  to  adults. 

&i  xor  probably  the  same  as  xa  discussed  in  note  45;  -ie-  is  unknown;  -he  is  used  of  concessions  and 
negations  which  are  sweeping. 

f^xd-  the  object;  -s-  a  prefix  found  in  this  verb  only;  -6-  regukwly  indicates  3d  per.  of  imp.;  -z-3d 
modal;  -toe  verbal  root  to  kill  (this  form  of  it  occurs  in  pres.  indef.  and  imp.),  compare  -ti«n  in 
tceseLwen  (see  note  74). 

"di^  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  de:  -hm^  suffix  often  employed  to  give 
indcfiniteness.    This  word  is  often  used  to  avoid  a  word  of  ill  omen. 

**  eil  is  employed  to  point  a  contrast. 

^iL  has  a  reciprocal  force;  -tciH  post-position,  toward. 

>«  -xan  verbal  root  employed  of  the  standing  position  of  trees, 

^^mit-  pronominal  preBx;  -tHk  post-position  between. 

w  ye-  prefix  into,  the  correlative  of  tee-;  -1 3d  modal  {-H-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.  Is  dropped  before  it); 
-La  verbal  root  to  run  (the  past  has  -LcU);  -nc*  suffix,  often  found  in  the  imperative,  having  the  force 
of  duty  or  necesaity;  class  IV,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

f^-deL  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  of  the  dual  or  plural.  CJompare  tcittesyai  (see  note  41);  class  I, 
con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

»j-a-  prefix  up,  here  up  a  hillside;  the  deictic  itcit-,  Is  not  used  after  za-);  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def., 
3d  per.  dual. 

«  L6  monosyllabic  noun  grass,  leap;  -ma-  probably  border;  -tc-  diminutive  suffix;  -idt-  upon; 
-tciH  locative  suffix  toward. 

«» Compare  icenihyai  (see  note  30),  the  singular.    This  is  the  dual. 

^mik-  possessive  prefix;  -kya-  antlers;  -qdtlse  sharp,  pointed  (?). 

•♦n<^  prefix  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  ground.    Compare  tceiiaum  (see  note  49). 

«  Lo-  grass;  -iiit  on. 

••The  position  of  the  speaker.    Compare  haiya,  the  more  remote  position. 

•7  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -na  post-position  around,  about. 

«s-  prefix  found  in  the  present  of  a  few  verbs  (compare  -a-  2d  modal  prefix);  -da  verbal  root  to 
BIT,  to  remain;  -fl[  suffix,  perhaps  from  •ne'  (see  note  68). 

» trtin- prefix  used  of  pursuit  or  attempted  action;  -w-  2d  modal  of  inceptive- force;  -e-  sign  of  Ist 
per.  sing.,  found  only  in  the  definite  tenses;  -da-  verbal  root  to  sit;  -te suffix  used  to  express  the  future. 

i^yai-  sign  of  plural,  employed  of  animals,  etc.  (for  adult  Hupa  -ya-is  used);  -xd-  object;  -tcwen 
verbal  root  to  smell,  it  has  L  preceding  it  when  the  verb  is  transitive,  but  does  not  have  it  when  it  is 
intransitive;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  pi. 

"  xo-  pronominal  prefix;  -kya-  post-position  away  from;  -tciii  locative  suffix. 

» -ate  verbal  root  to  move  in  an  undulating  line.  It  is  employed  of  the  motion  of  a  pack-train. 
The  verb  is  singular,  since  the  band  as  a  whole  is  the  subject.    Class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

"rfo-  prefix  which  literally  means  on  something  higher  than  the  ground,  perhaps  figurative 
here;  -kin-  of  uncertain  force;  -di-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  movements  of  deer  and 
elk;  class  III,  con.  Id,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

74  tre-  sign  of  3d  per.,  a  variant  for  Uis-  and  tcis-  found  In  tsisseiwen,  tcisseiwen  (below);  -scL-,  se-  is  the 
prefix  mentioned  in  note  68;  -«-  2d  modal,  is  dropped  before  l  8d  modal;  -luen  verbal  root  to  kill; 
class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 
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mikkyaqottse    haifin    Lenaiyanillai^^    haiya    xokiit  yalweL^*    haifiiE 

elks.  Then         they  built  a  fire.  There       on  them    *^it  became  Then 

night. 

x5Lin    axoLtcitdenne    dikkyfln    tcin"    don    doxolwiF*    xa*  naidiL^' 

his  he  said  to  him,  "  Here       they  say        it  is     no  one  spends     Ck)me    let  w  go 

brother  the  night.  home. 

menesgit'"     hai     dikkyflii    nehelweLte**     haifin     dfinLfliihsodin  •* 

I  am  afraid."  "The  here  we  will  spend  Then  several  times 

the  night." 

axoLtcitdenne    yudinhit"    xotcin     tcuwintcwu'*    axoLtcinne**     miL 

he  said  it  to  him.  Finally  on  his  he  cried.  He  kept  telling  him       with 

account 

naidiL    haiun    kflt    wilweL    xotesduhaen "     hai(in      kittewestce' " 

"Lietus  Then       already  it  was  night         It  grew  dark.  Then  the  wind  blew, 

go  home." 

yudinhit     ax5Ltcitdenne    xa«    tcwitc    Lekilla"    kflt     ainuwinsen" 

Finally  he  said  to  him,        "  Well,     firewood        gather.         Already    you  have  decided, 

hwelweLte  '^     haifin      kiit      Leyakillau  •*      Lenayanillai     xohw6w  •• 

•  1  will  spend  Then        already    they  gathered  it  They  built  a  fire.  Some  way 

the  night' " 

akitduwenne"  xowinLit'*  haiyahitdjit  haiyo  adenne  xa«  naidiL  dao" 

it  sounded.  It  thundered.  And  then  that  one        said»    "Well,  let  us  go  "No,** 

home." 

^*  Le-  prefix  employed  of  motion  mutually  toward  or  position  near  each  other;  -nai-  {no)  iterative 
prefix  often  employed  of  habitual  acts;  -ya-  sign  of  plural;  -nil- for  -nin-  because  of  the  following  2; 
lai  verbal  root  employed  of  moving  or  handling  more  than  one  object;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  8d 
per.  pi.    The  fire  may  have  l)een  ceremonial  for  the  dressing  of  the  elk. 

Te  ya-  sign  of  plural;  -{-  3d  modal,  often  of  passive  force;  -toeL  form  of  a  verbal  root  indicating  the 
passing  of  the  night.  The  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  active  form  with  the  object  prefixed,  the 
subject  being  some  natural  element  or  supernatural  being,  or  as  a  passive  form  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  young  men  in  question. 

77  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  connected  with  the  root  -ne  -n  to  speak. 

'«  d6-  negative  prefix;  -toil  form  of  the  verbal  root  discussed  above. 

'*  na-  iterative  prefix  used  here  wUh  the  meaning  of  returning  whence  they  had  set  out;  -diL  t^> 
bal  root  to  go,  other  forms  of  it  are  -<lil  and  -deL  (see  note  59);  cla.<«  I,  con.  3,  pree.  indef.,  1st  per.  dual. 

^  mc-  object;  -nes-,  of  which  n-  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  -«-,  2d  modal  (some  sign  for  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  verbs  have  the  first  and  third  persons  alike 
in  form);  -git  verbal  root  to  fear;  class  IV,  con.  3,  pres.  def.,  Ist  per.  sing. 

"  nehe-  object  us,  or  subject  of  passive  we. 

82  dUn-  stem  or  prefix  found  in  expressions  meaning  several  or  none;  -Liifl  many,  much;  'fngO' 
expre<<ses  uncertainty  or  indefiniteness;  -difL  locative  sufiix,  but  in  numbers  means  times. 

^  yn-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  yo;  -diii  locative  sufilx  common  with 
adverbs  of  time  and  place;  -hit  conjunctional  sufilx  then. 

«*  -tcmi  verbal  root  to  cry,  to  weep. 

»  -tcin-,  tccin-  would  be  expected,  but  the  verb  Is  quite  irregular;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say;  irreg., 
cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

**  xo-  prefix  giving  al>9olute  and  impersonal  force  to  the  verb,  used  especially  of  weather  condi- 
tions; -te-  distribution;  -«-  2d  modal;  -d-  3d  modal;  -hmen  verbal  root,  no  doubt  connected  with  -hi£i» 
in  Lfihuiin  black. 

B7  tu-  prefix  always  found  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  it  may  give  the  idea  of  continuonsness  to 
the  act;  -toe-  formative  element  which  gives  a  durative  force  to  verbs,  especially  in  the  passive; 
-tec*  verbal  root  indicating  the  action  of  the  wind. 

*  Le-  see  note  75;  -ki-  perhaps  giving  the  force  of  local  distribution;  -I-  for  il  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing 1;  -la  shorter  form  of  the  verbal  root  -lau  (see  note  91);  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  Imp. 

w  ai-  appparently  the  same  prefix  which  occurs  in  axoLtcitdenne  (below);  -nfi-  prefix  of  unknown 
force;  -sen  verbal  root  to  think,  other  forms  of  it  are  -sifl,  -ne:  irreg.  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

*>  hwe-  object  or  subject  me  or  i. 

»'  -kil-  contraction  for  -kuwil-:  -lau,  verbal  root;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

•2  x6-  WAY  OR  MANNER;  -fimoui,  compare  dihwo*  (see  note  53). 

^  -kil-  employed  in  the  place  of  -teU-  when  the  subject  is  some  unknown  agent 

♦*  xo-  see  note  92;  -lU  verbal  root  employed  of  noises  such  as  a  footfall.  This  verb  In  its  imper- 
sonal form  is  iLsed  for  tlic  noise  of  the  earthquake  as  well  as  of  thunder. 

^  Evidently  connected  with  do-  the  negative  prefix. 
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tcitdenne**    kfit    dan     xo'    finniixienne*^    naidiL    d5m(ikkainasi6'a*' 

he  said,       **mlready    some    In  vain     I  said  to  you,         '  Let  us  go       You  did  not  want  to." 

time  ago  home.' 

haiQn    kiye    anakitdenne**    x5di5x***    xfindifi    haiyahitdjit    x5wfifi 

Then        again  it  soonded  still  closer.  And  then  for  him 

x5dje^®^  tconda^^^    axOLtcitdenne   nax   hai  neskin  mittiik  yellLane^ 

his  mind        was  sorry.  He  said  to  him,        "Two      the         firs  between        you  must 

run  in 

hai     dikkyiin    nSniilxAts  *•*    miL    haidn    k6t     noltohi*^    miL     hai 

the  here  it  lights  when."       And       already  it  dropped.        Then       the 

neskin    mittiik    yexonan*®'    haiyo    nolt5*n    Laaiux    ylkyuwinyan^** 

firs  between       uey  ran  in.         That  one  lit        Immediately     it  began  to  eat 

hai     mikkyaqottse    Laaiux    yinneLyan*'^    haiyahitdjit    Laaiux    xo' 

the  elks.  Really       it  ate  them  up.  And  then  at  once         in 

vain 

xaitenen*'*    ylxoLtsan***    xokfittcin     yalto*n     Laaiux     hai     neskifi 

it  looked  for  It  found  them.  On  them  ft  Jumped.        Really  the  ilrs 

them. 

minnaikitdelai^^®  haifin   xo'    mflkkflt    danaduwiLfial"*  yudinhit  a'tiS 

it  embraced.  Then    in  vain        at  it  he  shot.  Finally  all 

tcekinninite  "•    haiyaL    hai    xoiifi    aLtcitdenne    nittsitdfikana^we "' 

he  shot  out.  And  the    his  brother  he  told,  "Your  quiver 

**  Note  the  omisBion  of  the  prefix  a-  when  the  object  stands  directly  before  a  verb  of  saying  or 
thinking. 

w  Itn-  the  form  a-  takes  when  followed  by  n;  -niL-  indirect  object  of  2d  per.  sing.  Compare  •x6L' 
in  (txdLieUdenne  (below).  These  indirect  objects  are  really  adverbial  phrases  containing  a  post- 
position rendered  in  full  by  with  tou. 

*•  d6-  negative  prefix;  -m^-  pronominal  prefix;  -kcU-  post-position  AfTBB;  -na-  prefix  oveb  the 
SUBFACS  OF  THB  GROUND;  -8-  2d  modal;  -iflr  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -'a  verbal  root  to  have  in  one's 
P088BBSI0N.    The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  said  to  be,  you  did  not  carby  after  it  in  youb 

BAND. 

^-na-  iterative  prefix.    Compare  akitdenne  (see  note  93),  employed  of  the  first  occurrence. 

u»2d4f-  probably  for  xdtc  right,  exact,  tc  having  become  dj  because  of  their  change  from  final  to 
initial  position. 

i<n  x5-  possessive  prefix;  -<^j€  minix 

10*  -doc  verbal  root  to  wastb  away. 

!<■  nd-  prefix  denoting  a  position  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  -nifir  2d  modal  required  by 
-nd-;  "XdUt  verbal  root  to  pass  through  the  air. 

10*  -lohi  verbal  root  to  jump,  to  alight.  As  is  usual  with  Hupa  verbs,  the  root  defines  the  kind  of 
act  without  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  banning  or  ending,  which  is  expressed  by  prefixes.  Class  IV 
con.  2,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

^^'Zd-  prefix  of  unknown  meaning:  -an  verbal  root  to  run,  used  of  dual  and  plural  only;  com- 
pare y^lLon^  (p.  155);  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

M*  yH-  deictic  of  the  third  person  when  not  a  Hupa  adult;  'kyu-  1st  modal  prefix  used  when  the 
object  iB  not  known  or  not  definitely  named;  -yan  verbal  root  to  rat;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a 
per.  singr. 

w-Meir  contraction  for  -nuwiL-^  of  which  the  prefix  evidently  has  reference  to  the  completion  of 
the  act;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  8a  per.  sing. 

M*  xa-  prefix  indicating  PtmsuiT  or  search  (the  form  xair  is  due  to  the  subject  not  being  an  adult 
Hapa);  teH-  probably  a  contraction  for  -tHwifl-;  -en  verbal  root  to  look;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per 
sing. 

1*  -xd-  object;  -L-  8d  modal;  -tmn  verbal  root  to  see,  to  find;  class  II,  con.  4,  past,  8a  per.  sing. 

u<^  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -nai-  post-position  around;  -lai  verbal  root  apparently  connected  with 
la  hand.  It  was  explained  that  the  wings  had  teeth  on  them;  these  the  bird  drove  into  the  tree 
with  great  force. 

Ill  cEo-  prefix  PO01TION  higher  than  the  earth;  -nadu-  indicating  a  position  perpendicular  as 
regBrda  some  plane;  •'a-  verbal  root  to  have  position;  -I  suffix  denoting  repeated  acts. 

11*  tee-  prefix  our  of;  -Hn-  prefix  used  of  acts  completed,  the  means  being  exhausted;  -its  verbal 
root  TO  shoot;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

us  fUtr  possessive  prefix;  -iMtdiikanahJoe  thb  quiybe  of  FiSHXE-flKiN;  -nar  prefix  over  the  surface 
OF  THB  gboumd;  -wc  Verbal  root  to  cabby. 
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hwQwflLwfiL"*  halyaL  xowaiLwaL"*  yudinhit  xoLilkai"*  tesyayei"' 

throw  to  me."  And         he  threw  it  to  Finally  dawn  came 

him. 

xoa'tindin     yudifiihit     naxaits"*    na^tses    nondlyan"'     baiyahitdjit 

everywhere.  At  last  two  only  arrows  were  left.  And  then 

mi83a*kinits"*  baiyahitdjit  naltsit"*  tsisseLwen    baiyaL    tcenaindeL 

he  shot  in  its  And  then  it  fell.  He  killed  it.  And         they  came  out. 

mouth. 

natesdeL  kflt    tcisseLwen     baiya    medildin   naindeL   a'tinka«(inte*** 

They  started  Already     he  killed  it.         There  Medlldifl      they  arrived.  All  kinds  ~ 

home. 

ada"'    tcittes«an"*   baiflfii    La    towinkyau"*    yaxoLtcitdenne    medil 

for  he  came  to  own.        Then       once      the  river  was  They  said  to  him,  "Canoe 

himself  high. 

talntuw"*        bai        dobexStcoyawenne  ^'^        xo'       wflnnayalsdeL  *** 

take  out  of  The  he  did  not  do  it.  In  vain  they  tried, 

the  water." 

dobetayalstan  "•     baiya     xanalsdeL    baiilff     Luwflnnin"*    tceninyai 

They  did  not  take  There        they  came  up         Then  alone  he  went  out 

it  out.  again. 

bai     medil     xaistan    taikyuw    mittsitda«"*     datcuwintan     baiyfika 

The        canoe     he  brought  up.  Sweat-house  its  roof  he  put  it  on.  Thw  way 

kitteseox    anuweste  "* 

smart  his  nature  was. 


11^  hi£U'  indirect  object;  -tpilL-  from  the  prefix  -tro-  (used  of  handing  an  object  to  any  one)  and  l 
8d  modal,  a  becomes  U  in  2d  per.  sing.,  probably  because  of  the  accent;  -tcilL^  verbal  root  to 
THROW  A  LONG  OBJECT;  class  II,  cou.  2,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

"fi  xd'  indirect  object;  -ii,  -niL  would  be  expected;  -waL  another  form  of  the  root  in  hiEuwdLvB^L; 
class  II,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

n«x3-  see  note  86  above;  -L-,  prefix  found  with  many  adjectives;  -kai  root  of  adjective  white.  The 
"  Dawn  maiden  "  is  meant  by  xdLUkai, 

UY  -yei  suffix  giving  emphasis  to  verb  indicating  the  accomplishment  of  acts  which  are  gradual,  or 
which  require  several  attempts. 

"«7MLc-  two;  -ails  limitiug  suffix  only. 

n9.(2{.  8d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  th6  position  of  certain  objects,  such  as  baskets,  etc. 

»»  mis-  possessive  prefix;  -«o»-  mouth. 

>«  no-  prefix  down;  -I-  3d  modal;  -tsU  verbal  root  to  pall. 

^^a'tm-  ALL;-*a-  suffix  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  kind,  way;  -(e  verbal  root  to  appear,  to 

HAVE  A  CERTAIN  NATURE. 

123  cul-  reflexive  pronoun;  -a  post-position  for.    Compare  fiwa  (see  note  46). 

i«*  Compare  tciL*an,  note  7,  p.  163. 

1^  to-  the  more  common  word  for  water  in  Athapascan  dialects  (in  Hupa  it  is  found  in  compounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  ocean);  -kyaU  adjectival  root  to  become  large. 

^»ta-  prefix  out  of  the  water;  ^n-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -tiiw-  verbal  root  employed  of  long 
objects  only;  this  form  is  confined  to  the  indefinite  tenses;  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

1^  do-  negative  prefix;  -he-  adds  emphasis  to  the  negation  (see  note  51,  p.  156);  -xd-  not  know 
deictic;  -ne  verbal  root  to  do  a  specified  act;  irreg.  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

i»  wHn-  see  note  36. 

i2»-ton  verbal  root,  another  form  of  -tUm  (see  note  126). 

180  i^'i.  probably  from  La'  one. 

"'  mil-  pasvsesslve  prefix;  -tsitda'  roof  (?). 

i«  -W€S-  see  note  87;  -tc  (see  note  122). 
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By  John  R.  S wanton 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Tlingit  or  Koluschan  language  is  spoken  throughout  south- 
eastern Ala3ka,  from  Dixon  entrance  and  Portland  canal  to  Copper 
river,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  Haida.  An  interior  tribe  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Tagish,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  language  from 
their  Chilkat  neighbors.  Such  a  change  is  said,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  the  language  of  the  Ugalakmiut,  or  Ugalentz,  of 
Kayak  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  who  were  formerly 
Eskuno  and  have  now  become  thoroughly  Tlingitized. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  on  which  this  sketch  is  based 

was  obtained  at  Sitka,  but  I  also  have  considerable  material  from 

Wrangell,  and  one  long  story  from  Yakutat.    Although  each  town 

appears  to  have  had  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  would  appear 

that  the  language  nowhere  varied  very  widely  and  that  the  differences 

were  mainly  confined  to  the  different  arrangement  and  handling  of 

particles;  the   lexical   changes   being  comparatively   few   and   the 

structure  practically  imiform.    The  greatest  divergence  is  said  to 

exist  between  the  Yakutat  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 

Wrangell  and  the  other  southern  towns  on  the  other — the  speech  at 

Sitka,  Huna,  Chilkat,  Auk,  Taku,  and  KiQisnoo  being  intermediate — 

but  I  have  not  enough  material  to  establish  the  entire  acciu'acy  of 

this  classification.    Anciently  the  people  belonging  to  this  stock,  or  a 

part  of  them,  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  on 

the  coast   now   occupied    by    the   Tsimshian,    and    the  imiversal 

acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  people  themselves  is  probably  evidence 

that  it  was  at  no  very  ancient  date.    Perhaps  this  recent  spread  of 

the  people  is  responsible  for  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their 
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language.  Phonetically,  at  least,  the  divergence  between  the  Skide- 
gate  and  Masset  dialects  of  Haida  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
various  Tlingit  dialects. 

Although  they  must  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  stocks,  Tlingit, 
Haida,  and  the  languages  of  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athapascan, 
may  be  classed  in  one  morphological  group.  The  two  former  agree 
in  the  order  which  the  processes  and  usually  the  words  .themselves 
observe,  although  it  is  not  imperative  in  Tlingit,  as  in  Haida,  that 
the  verb  should  stand  at  the  end.  The  two  also  resemble  each  other 
in  expressing  location  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  post-positions,  or 
particles  with  the  aspect  of  post-positions;  but  Tlingit  is  noteworthy 
for  its  entire  lack  of  locative  affixes  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  extreme 
punctiliousness  in  expressing  the  state  of  an  action — as  to  whether 
it  is  beginning,  completed,  in  a  transitory  state,  etc.  In  spite  of 
these  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  lexical 
similarity,  several  processes  present  such  striking  similarities  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  morphological  agreement,  an  impression  is 
given  of  a  more  intimate  former  relationship. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2,  S) 

§  2.  Sounds 

The  following  table  gives  Tlingit  phonetics  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  inter-relationships  of  sounds: 

Semi- 
Sonant       Sard         Fortls      Spirant     Ifasal      vowel 

Labials -  --  —  -  w 

Dentals d  t  t!  («)  n  - 

Sibilants -  8  c  a!  -  -  - 

Affricatives,*  series     ...  dz  ts  ts!  -  -  - 

Affricatives,  c  series     ,     .     ,  dj  tc  tc!  -  -  - 

Anterior  palatals   ....  -  -  Jc!  -  - 

Palatals ^g  Jc  Jc!  q^y  -  y 

Velars -  q  q!  x  - 

Laterals l  l  l!  I  -  - 

Breathing A 

Vowels:  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o),  a,  a  (a  under  the  accent),  I  (or  e),  i  (or  e). 

Many  of  these  also  occur  in  Haida,  to  the  account  of  which  lan- 
guage the  student  is  referred;  but  the  I  and  n  of  the  latter  language, 
along  with  the  entire  labial  series,  except  Wj  are  wanting,  although  m 
appears  in  a  few  words  imitating  natural  sounds  and  in  words  intro- 
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duced  from  other  stocks,  such  as  the  Tsimshian ;  Z,  however,  is  usually 
transliterated  as  n.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  phonetic  elements, 
the  number  of  sibilants  and  related  sounds  is  greatly  increased. 
Where  Haida  has  only  «,  dj,  tc,  and  tc!,  we  find  here  8,  s!,  c  (pro- 
nounced like  English  sh),  djj  tCj  tc!j  dz,  ts,  and  ts!.  The  jr  is  not 
pronounced  so  far  back  as  Haida  ^,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sonant  (y),*  which  is  pronounced  by  the  younger  people  exactly 
like  English  y.  As  indicated,  three  palatal  fortes  seem  to  be  used; 
but  it  is  so  diflScult  to  distinguish  Id  from  1c!  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  distinction  in  my  texts.  After  many  palatals 
a  slightly  sounded  u  (or  o)  occurs,  represented  by  ^  or  <*,  which 
develops  in  certain  situations  into  a  full  u  (or  o)  sound. 

§  3.  Phonetic  Processes 

Harmonic  changes  are  very  few  and  special.  Thus  the  reflexive 
prefix  c  appears  as  ^  or  dj  occasionally,  though  I  am  unable  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  the  alteration,  especially  since  it  occurs  in  words 
otherwise  identical,  as  wuckikliyi'n  or  wvdjTdkliye'n  bbothers  to 
ONE  ANOTHER.  Another  tendency  is  for  a  final  surd  to  change  to 
the  corresponding  sonant  when  a  vowel  is  suffixed,  as — 

qawafq  eye  duqawa'ge  his  eye 

yugo'qtc  the  trap  yugo^qdjayu  the  trap  it  was 

yek  spiritual  helper  duye'gi  his  spiritual  helper 

telA'tc  gadu' hidjaf ge  nothing  to  kill  with  (instead  of  lI'IaIc 
gadu'iMja'qe) 

More  important  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  employment  of  o  or 
u  in  place  of  i  or  ^  when  preceded  by  certain  sounds.  This  takes 
place  usually  when  x,  j,  or  q!  precedes  and  is  itself  preceded  by  o 
or  u.  Thus  we  have  vmqo'z  to  get  to  a  certain  place  by  canoe 
and  wuqoxo'n  he  had  formerly  come  ashore  there  ;  kunvfk  did, 
kunugvfn  while  doing.  In  duqlua'  his  mouth  (from  g/a  mouth), 
At  uxua'  HE  ATE  SOMETHING  (from  xa  TO  eat),  the  u  is  inserted. 

Since  y  belongs  to  the  same  series  of  k  sounds,  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  maimer,  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sound,  changes 
to  V).  Therefore,  when  yi  is  suffixed  to  a  word  ending  in  u,  it  changes 
to  vm;  as,  J^utalnuvm'  grizzly-bear  fort,  instead  of  XutsInuyV ; 
dutuvruf  HIS  MIND,  instead  of  dutuyV ;  and  we  might  add  duga/wu  his 
DRUM  (from   goo  drum).     Sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  wu  is 

1  See  Phonetics  of  Tsimshian. 
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used  after  a,  especially  when  a  is  accented:  as,  anqd'wu  chief, 
qok^gwand'wu  if  there  were  going  to  be  death,  ducaxafvm  his  haeb. 
A  similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Kwakiutl,  Chinook^  and  Dakota. 

The  strengthening  of  ^,  as  in  duyd'gu  his  canoe  (from  yak*  canoe) 
and  ddq  afluna^o'qoawe  when  salmon  were  running  up  (from 
a/luna^oq^)y  must  not  be  confused  with  this. 

Contraction  of  A-i  to  e  occurs,  and  will  be  referred  to  on  p.  172. 

§  4.  GBAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  affixes  and  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, reduplication  being  absolutely  wanting.  Suffixes  are  few  com- 
pared with  prefixes,  but  the  number  of  prefixes  is  not  .very  great,  the 
categories  of  ideas  expressed  in  this  manner  being  limited.  The 
word-unit  is,  on  the  whole,  very  loose,  so  that  many  prefixes  might 
as  well  be  considered  as  particles.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  essen- 
tially of  the  character  of  modal  adverbs.  Others,  whose  connection 
with  the  verb  is  even  weaker,  are  pronouns  and  local  adverbs.  The 
last  group  is  apparently  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  noun, 
in  regard  to  which  particles  of  this  class  appear  as  post-positions, 
while  in  relation  to  the  verb  they  appear  as  prefixes.  A  number  of 
elements  which  appear  as  suffixes  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  are  weak 
in  character  and  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  they  cause  or  undergo 
phonetic  changes  which  result  in  a  still  closer  amalgamation  of  the 
two  constituent  elements. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GBAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  is  fairly  clear,  although  a 
number  of  stems  appear  both  as  verbs  and  nouns,  and  a  few  nominal 
stems  appear  as  incorporated  adverbial  elements.  Plurality  is  not 
expressed  in  the  noun,  but  there  is  a  suffix  indicating  the  collective. 
The  plural  of  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  the  same  element 
that  expresses  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
Possessive  pronouns  are  related  to  the  personal  pronouns,  but  the 
idea  of  possession  requires  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  noun  pos- 
sessed. The  possessive  forms  for  terms  of  relationship  differ  from 
those  for  other  nouns.  There  are  no  true  cases,  although  some  post- 
positions which  express  local  relations  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  noun.     The  number  of  these  is  very  large.* 
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The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  verb  is  the  occurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  prefixes,  the  significance  of  which  has  come  to  be  so  weak  that 
th.ey  appear  rather  as  formal  elements  than  as  clearly  distinct  cate- 
gories. It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  these.  They  are  evidently  modal  in  character  and  may  occur  in 
groups.  A  few  suffixes  are  common  to  verbs  and  nouns.  Verbal 
suffixes  are  temporal  or  semi-temporal  in  character,  express  finality, 
or  transform  verbal  expressions  into  nouns.  The  Tlingit  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  recapitulate  statements  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tives, which  are  prefixed  to  nominal  and  verbal  expressions,  as 
well  as  used  with  post-positions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  6-24) 

The  Noun  (§§  6-10) 
§  6*.  Structure 

Nominal  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic  and  quite  distinct  from 
verbal  stems.     (See  §§  25,  26.) 

Nouns  are  compounded  by  juxtaposition,  the  qualif3Mng  noun  pre- 
ceding the  one  qualified;  as, 

gAga'n-q!d8   sun-feet   (=sun-        leql-TcludA's  redsnappcr  coat 

beams)  qo'Ha-xa-qoan   man-eater-people 

xdt-s.'ax^  root-hat 

Parts  of  the  body,  except  in  composition,  are  always  classified  by 
placing  qa  man  before  those  belonging  to  a  human  being,  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  animal  before  those  belonging  to  animals; 
as, 

qadjt'n  a  human  hand  qaqlo's  a  human  foot 

qawd'q  a  human  eye  tancal  a  sea-lion's  head 

qagv!k  a  human  ear  qowahd'nqla  a  deer's  mouth 

Nouns  consisting  of  a  theme  and  post-positions  occur;  as, 

ci-t!-ka'  {ci'  behind-on)  Sitka.     (See  §  23,  nos.  24,  29.) 

More  common  are  nouns  containing  a  possessive  element  (-yt  or  -«) 
(see  §  10): 

gtts/^  qoa'nt  sky  people  s/Atc  d'nt  Moss  Town 

xat  qoa'nt  salmon  people  tan  qiAdadjWyi  sea-lion  bristles 

yao  teyV  herring  rock 
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Here  may  belong — 

^ks-A^di people  of  the  island        an-qd'-wo  town's  man  (  =  chief) 
Kiks  (a  Tlingit  clan) 

Other  compounds  are: 

Qo'na-na  foreign  tribe  (the  in-    •     ts/u-td't  another  night  (=mom- 

land  Athapascan)  ing) 

DekV-na   far-out    tribe    (the 

Haida) 

Nouns  formed  from  clauses  also  occur: 

vm-c-ta-caf-ythmtLvned couple.  (See?^m-[§  15.4];  <?- reflexive  [§  11]; 
ta  probably=c?a  [§  14.4];  ca  to  marry;  yt  [§  20.2] 

yU't/aq/d'-ye'tmovtAT (j/u- thQ,t[§  12];  t/aq/dtopoxind;  'ye[§  20.2]; 
-t  purposive  suffix  [§  20.1])  • 

tO'Ux-si-yet  whistle (^5  into;  xix  to  blow;  *e[?];  y^[§  20.2];  -^[|  20.1]) 

Tdk^-hdasegA'k^  canoe-resting-place  (a  place  name)  {yak^  canoe; 
ka-^  la-^  86'  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.4,  1];  gA  stem  [?]) 

KAt-uAq-tln^  white-rock-on-top-of -another  (Ring  island)  (?) 

Yu'qla-kA^nAX'At-yadugu'q  point  he  threw  something  across  (yu- 
demonstrative;  §' /a  a  point;  ^ii'72iia?post-pofeition  probably  com- 
pounded of  i^i  ON,  and  n^ia? near;  Atthing-^  ya-,<fw-[§  15.3;  §  17.3] 
verbal  prefixes;  gnq  to  throw) 

yU'AC'iga' 'Wusuwu' 'At  the  thing  that  helped  him  (yU'  demonstra- 
tive; AC  personal  pronoun  of  third  person;  ga  for;  wu'  verbal 
prefix;  su  stem;  'Wu  infinitive  or  possessive  suffix) 

OUnyakl^-Ldx  moldy-corner  (of  salmon),  (a  personal  name)  (cSrvya 
corner;  k!^  probably  diminutive  suffix;  Ldx  moldy) 

Adjectives,  except  numerals,  follow  the  noun  qualified. 

§7.  Intensive  Suffix 

When  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything,  an  intensive  sufiGbc, 
-tc^  is  employed.  Thus  Lliigt'ttc  is  the  intensive  form  of  Llngt't 
PEOPLE ;  E^ksAdVtc^  the  emphatic  form  of  the  name  of  the  clan  ElksA'dt; 
qawage'tc^  the  emphatic  form  of  qawd'q  eyes;  uhd'ntc^  the  emphatic 
form  of  iihd'n  (we)\  and  LelA'tc  never,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  nega- 
tive particle  zel  not. 

§8.  Diminutive  Suffix 

Smallness  is  indicated  by  suffixing  -k!^  or  'k!^\  as, 

xtxtcIVk!^  little  frog  (from  AtklA'tsk!^  a  small  boy  (this 
xtxtc!  frog)  always  takes  the  diminutive) 

ak!^  little  lake  (from  d  lake)        duyA'tk!^  her  little  child 
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This  suffix  is  used  much  with  terms  of   relationship,   sometimes 
probably  in  an  endearing  sense;  as, 

cxAuk!^  grandchild  slk!^  daughter 

tUk!^  grandparent  JcMk!^  nephew  or  niece 

Lok!^  little  mother,  mother's 
sister 

§  9.  Collective 

With  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  but  more  often  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  a  lot  of  or  a  heap  of  is  expressed  by  suffixing  q!  or  q!i;  as, 

.  LingVt  man  or  men  LingtHq!  many  men  together 

ta  stone  teq!  stones  lying  in  a  heap 

q!ai!  island  q!a!t!q!i  islands 

At^house  Id'tqit  houses 

gux  slave  guxq!  slaves 

That  this  is  not  a  true  plural  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fact  that  its  employment  is  not  essential,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  occasionally  used  where  no  idea  of  plurality,  according 
to  the  English  understanding  of  that  term,  exists.  Thus  yuya!i 
isAnq!  THE  BIG  WHALE  may  be  said  of  a  single  whale,  the  suffix  indi- 
cating that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  it  had  many  parts  to  be 
cut  out.     Therefore  it  may  best  be  called  a  collective  suffix. 

With  terms  of  relationship  the  plural  is  more  often  indicated  by 
placing  Has  after  the  noun: 

dukd'k  his  uncle,  dukd'k  Has        duaft   his   aunt,    dud't    /ias  his 
his  uncles  aunts 

Has  also  fulfills  the  office  of  a  personal  pronominal  prefix  in  the 
third  person  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pronominal  function  is 
secondary  (see  §  11). 

Instead  of  Aas^  some  terms  of  relationship  take  y^Ti,  often  in  con- 
junction with  the  collective  suffix  q/;  as, 

diikWni  his  brother-in-law  dukafnlyen  his  brothers-in-law 

klk!  younger  brother  ivuckikHye'n  brothers  to  each 

other  {wu-  §  15.4;  r-  §  11) 
ducA^  his  wife  ducA'tqItyin  his  wives 

§  10.  JPossesMion 

Possession  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  which  precedes 
the  noun,  and  by  a  suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  term  for  the  thing 
possessed,  except  when  it  is  a  term  of  relationship  or  part  of  the  body, 
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or  one  of  a  few  other  terms.  This  suffix  is  -yi  after  the  vowels  a^  *, 
e,  ^,  e^  and  sometimes  after  a;  -i  after  consonants;  and  -vm  and  -mx? 
after  u  or  o  and  occasionally  after  a.     Examples  are — 


yao  te'yl  herring's  rock 
xtxtdk!"^  ciyV  little  frog's 
song 

The  possessive  pronouns  are- 

Ax  my 
i  thv 
du  his 
AC  his  own 

Examples — 

Axl'c  my  father 
duLa'  his  mother 
duaxSyt  his  paddle 
dwwutsld'yayt  her  cane 


xat  qoa'nt  salmon  people 

:puts!  nuwu'  grizzly-bear's  fort 


ha  our 
yi  your 
hAsdu  their 


icA't  thy  wife 
dxde'q!  his  heart 
dutcvini  his  dream 
duMtt  his  house 
dua!ni  his  town 


JiAsducayH nayl  their  anchor 

The  demonstrative  «  may  sometimes  replace  the  forms  of  the  third 
person;  as,  acd'yt  his  head. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  suffix  -/  (-w,  -ye,  -lou)  is  identical  with  the 
participial  suffix  to  be  discussed  in  §  20.2. 

§  11.  The  Personal  Pronoun 

There  are  three  series  of  personal  pronouns:  the  subjective,  objec- 
tive, and  independent.  The  last  of  these  evid^tly  contains  demon- 
strative elements,  and  may  be  strengthened  by  the  intensive  suffix 
(§  7).  The  third  person  objective  with  verbs  and  post-positions  is 
sometimes  a,  while  du  and  liAndu  are  used  only  with  post-positions. 
In  the  following  table  these  pronouns  are  given,  together  with  the 
possessive  pronoun: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Possessive 

Independent 

Ist  per.  sing.     .     .     a?,  xa 

XAt 

AX 

xa 

2d  per.  sing.     .     .        i 

i    n   \ 

• 

vxu/ 

3d  per.  sing.     .     .        - 

b\ 

du 

hu 

3d  per.  sing,  reflexive  - 

c 

AC 

— 

lstper.pl.     ...       tu 

ha 

ha 

ulid'n 

2d  per.  pi.    .     .     .      yl 

yl 

yl 

yiwd'n 

3d  per.  pi.     .     .     ,       - 

* 

{  hAsdu  ) 

hAsdu 

Kas 
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In  composition  the  objective  pronoun  always  precedes  the  sub- 
jective, and  both  may  be  separated  by  verbal  prefixes.  The  use  of 
the  independent  pronoun  in  a  sentence  does  not  affect  the  verbal  com- 
pound, and  the  pronominal  prefixes  must  be  repeated. 

The  subjective  pronoun  appears  as  the  subject  of  all  active  verbs, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  an  object  or  not.  Some  verbs  that  have 
no  object  take  an  indefinite  object,  At  something;  for  instance, 

At  xa  xa  I  eat  something 
At  xa  coq  I  laugh 

Has  is  freer  in  its  position  than  the  pronouns  described  before.     It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  a  pronoun. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  are  the  following: 

xAtc  qlAxdioylaJtn  I  questioned  him  {xa  I,  independent;  -tc  inten- 
sive suffix  [§  7];  qiA  mouth  [§  14.1];  xa  I,  subjective,  wu-  verbal 

prefix  [§  15.4];  -sitn  stem) 
hu  XAtc  qiamusltn  he  questioned  me  {hu  independent  pronoun; 

XAtc  emphatic  form  of  objective) 
iqlAxawu's!^  I  questioned  thee  {i  thee;  q!A  mouth;  xa  I) 
wa^tc  xAt  q!eiiy\i8!tn  thou  questionedst  me  {wae'tc  emphatic  form 

of  independent  pronoun;  xAt  me;  q!a-i  contracted  to  q!e  mouth 

thou) 
uha'ntc  q/Atuvm's/tn  we  questioned  him  {uhWntc  emphatic  form 

of  independent  pronoun;  tu  we,  subjective) 
vxie^tc  haqleioWaltn  thou  questionedst  us  {ha  us) 
uha!ntcyiq!Atuiim'H!!iiyvQ  questioned  you  {yi  yo\x\  q!A  mouth;  tu 

we,  subjective) 
xagdx  I  am  cr3'ing 
uhaJn  gAX  tvIsatV  we  are  crying  {tu  we;  na-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 

ti  to  be) 
ye  yawaqa!  she  said  thus  {ye  adverbial,  thus;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 

3];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18. 2] ;  qd  to  say) 
yeySxoaqa  I  said  thus  {x  I;  %oa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]) 
ixasitVii  I  saw  thee  {i  thee;  xa  I;  si-  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
yixasitl'n  1  saw  you  (y?*  you) 

xoa^itiii  I  saw  him  {x-  I;  the  use  of  oa  here  is  not  explained) 
xAtyisitVn  ye  saw  me  {xAt  me;  yi  ye) 
hayiaitl'n  ye  saw  us  {ha  us) 
hAsyisitVn  ye  saw  them  {hAs  them) 
Qaya'  hade'  hAS  awad'x  they  heard  it  on  Gaya'  {k^ade'  on;  hAS  they; 

a-  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  ci  song;  wa-  verbal  prefix 

[§  18.2J;  ax  to  hear) 
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alcAH  hA8  qox  ayic^  Has  aositl'n  when  they  paddled  toward  it  they 
saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kAt  toward;  Has  they;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  a-yu  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see;  here  a  is  used 
three  times;  first,  replacing  xtxtc!  frog  as  object  of  the  post- 
position kAt;  second,  in  combination  with  yu^  perform^ing  the 
function  of  a  conjunction,  when;  and,  third,  in  the  principal 
verb,  again  taking  the  place  of  xtxtc!) 

The  pronoun  is  contracted  with  a.  few  verbal  prefixes.  The  i  com- 
bines with  the  terminal  vowel  of  preceding  elements,  as  in  2*^^ 
q!ewu'8!tn  thou  questionest  me  {q!A-i  =  q!e  mouth  thou;  xa  and 
the  prefix  wa-  form  xoa^  although  xoa  may  perhaps  originate  in  other 
ways  also.  Contractions  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  future, 
which  has  a  prefix  gu-.  This  combines  with  the  first  person  to  qwa  (for 
guxa)\  with  the  second  person  to  ge  (for  gu-i).  These  forms  will  be 
discussed  later  on  (§  15.5). 

§  12.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun- 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  with  nouns,  with  verbs  when 
changed  into  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  connectives,  and  with  certain 
elements  which  transform  them  into  independent  demonstratives. 

1.  he  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  alwa3^s  present. 

2.  ya  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  present,  but  a  little  farther 

away  than  the  preceding. 

3.  yu  indicates  an  object  more  remote,  but  it  has  now  come  to  per- 

form almost  the  function  of  an  article. 

4.  uie  indicates  an  object  far  remote  and  usually  entirely  invisible. 

It  has  come  to  be  used  almost  with  the  freedom  of  yu. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  use: 

he'Ungtt  \    ,  .  he^do  this  place  here 

ya'Hngtt )         ^  ya!t!a  this  place,  this  person 

yu'Imgtt  the  person  yvldo  il'c  Wnt  there  is  thy  father's  town 

we't'mgU  that  person  (iyu\  aioe'^  when,  that  being  done 

Some  of  them  are  also  employed  with  post- positions;  as,  hat  hither. 
Sometimes,  pailicularly  in  songs,  another  demonstrative,  ytwii,  is  heard, 
which  is  evidently  compounded  from  ya.  It  differs  from  ya  in  being 
used  to  refer  to  a  person  who  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  is  not 
actually  present. 
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The  Verb  (§§  13-21) 
§  13.  Structure 

Verbal  stems  are,  on  the  whole,  monosyllablie.  They  take  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prefixes  and  a  few  suffixes.  Most  of  the  prefixes 
have  a  very  weak  meaning,  and  appear  in  many  cases  as  purely  formal 
elements,  while  in  other  cases  the  underlying  meaning  may  be  detected. 
It  seems  easiest  to  classify  these  prefixes  according  to  their  position. 
In  the  transitive  verb  the  object  precedes  the  whole  verbal  complex. 
Then  follow  prefixes,  stem,  and  suffixes  in  the  following  order: 

Prefixes  (§§  14-18) 

(1)  Nominal  prefixes 

(2)  First  modal  prefixes. 

(3)  Pronominal  subject. 

(4)  Second  modal  prefixes. 
(6)  Third  modal  prefixes. 

(6)  Stem. 

(7)  Suffixes. 

§  14.  NOMINAL  PREFIXES 

A  few  monosyllabic  nouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb.    I  have  found 
the  following: 

1 .  qla  MOUTH  or  lips. 

qeqie'dt  ayv!  yefqiayaqa  toward  morning  she  spoke  thus  {ayu' 
indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  ye  thus;  q!a  mouth; 
yor  verbal  prefix  [§  16.3];  qa  to  say) 

ymcaJuAs!  adA'x  qiaodtsa'  he  blew  upon  the  raft  (yu  demon- 
strative; xSrtAs!  raft;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  dAX  on;  q!a 
mouth;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  dt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.3]; 
sa  to  blow) 

2.    tU  MIND. 

Atcawy  tuioidttsi'n  therefore  (the  KiksA'dl)  are  brave  {tu  mind; 

VTU'  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  It-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  tsin  strong) 
Lox  wa'sa  tuwunu'k  he  felt  very  sad  [hax  very;  wa'sa  how;  tu 

mind;  vm-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  nuk  sad) 

8.   il^  POINT. 

ddq  d'hinago' qoanjoe  when  they  were  running  ashore  in  a  crowd 
{daq  ashore;  a  demonstrative;  lu  point,  i.  e.  crowd;  na-  at  the 
same  time  when  [§  17.5];  go^qoawe  they  run) 
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4.  rfa-  is  employed  sometimes  with  words  meaning  to  say  or  tell, 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  an  indirect  obiect. 

dukSnhfhi  ye  daya'duqa^  his  brothers-in-law  spoke  to  him  thus 
{du-  his;  kSniy^  brothers-in-law;  ye  thus;  da-  indirect  object; 
yor  [§  15.3];  da-  [§  17.3];  qa  to  say) 

{15.  FIBST  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  e«f-  usually  stands  before  all  other  prefixes,  and  indicates  that  the 

action  of  the  verb  is  total,  applying  to  all  of  the  people  or 
objects  involved. 

qot  c^wmlx  they  had  been  all  killed  off 

yade'x-tdk^  cunaxVxawe  when  these  two  years  were  over  {ya- 

these;  dex  two;  taJ^ year;  cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when 

[§  17.5];  xlx  to  finish;  awe  when) 
axod^'  yaqal  cunagvlt  he  was  leading  all  these  men  among  them  {a 

indefinite  pronoun;  xod&  among;  ya  demonstrative;   qa  man; 

cu-  totally;  no-  at  the  same  time  when  [§  17.5];  gu-  to  go;  -t  pur- 
pose [§20.1]) 
ye  yhi  hA'sdu  cuq!  d'wadja  thus  there  them  all  he  told  {ye  thus; 

yen  there;  IiAsdu  them;  cu-  totally;  y.^a  with  mouth  [§  14.1]; 

wor  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  dja  to  tell) 
KtksA'di  qot  cu'waxix  the  KlksA'di  were    all   lost  {qot  wholly; 

cu-  totally;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];   xlx  to  finish) 

This  prefix  appears  to  be  used  also  as  a  post  position. 

Axcu'dtyaqo'x  come  over  to  me  (aa?me;  cu  entirely;  -dt  to;  ya- 
verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qox  to  go  by  water) 

2.  ha"  indicates  causation,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  causative 

auxiliary. 

ax  daq  qoka! odzlha*  she  caused  a  hole  to  be  in  it  by  digging  {ax 
literally,  from  it;  d^  shoreward,  or  into  the  earth;  qo-  indefinite 
verbal  prefix  [§15.6];  Tea-  causative;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2]; 
dz%-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.6];  ha  stem) 

hAsdudaka^q!  kaodu^Liya  mi  Len  a  large  fort  was  caused  to  be 
lowered  down  on  them  {hAsdu  them;  dakalq!  out  on;  hor  to 
cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.8];  x^- 
verbal  prefix  [§  18.5];  nu  fort;  hen  large) 

yidA'taqo^ic  ylwAcJcaqlo'kotc  ka'odnex  when  did  your  cheek-flesh 
cause  a  man  to  be  saved?  {yidA'tsqcetcwhew,  yi  your;  wac  cheek: 
kaqfokotc  flesh,  with  intensive  suffix;  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2];  »i-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  riex  to  save) 
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At  ka'oliga  they  caused  (the  canoe)  to  be  loaded  up  {At  indefinite 

object  [things];  kch  to  cause;  (h  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  U-  verbal 

prefix  [§  18.4];  ga  to  load) 
ad&*  akSwana  doxAnqSvm  then  he  caused  his  clothes-man  to  go 

out  {a  demonstrative;  di\x>\  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause; 

wor  verbal  prefix  f§18.2];  na  to  send;  do  his;  xau  clothes;  qa 

man;  -wu  possessive  [see  §  10]) 

3.  yo-  seems  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state. 

ylya'xtc  are  you  hearing  it?  {yl  ye;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  ax  to  hear; 
'tc  emphatic  suffix) 

JSlksAdVtc  A*tcayu  xtxtc!  hAS  ayahe'n  therefore  the  KIksA'dt  claim 
the  frog  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  tea  adverb;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
yu  demonstrative;  ^ixtc!  frog;  Has  they;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
ya-  verbal  prefix;  hen  stem) 

hVtqIt  tux  qoiowagub  yucwwA't  the  woman  was  going  through  the 
houses (^$^  house;  -qli  collective  suffix;  tnix  through;  ya-  o-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  gu  to  go;  -^purpose  [§  20.1]) 

yahA'sdvqd'nAx  yagataa'q  when  he  was  chasing  them  {ya  demon- 
strative; hA'adu  them;  qd'nAX  after;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§17.4]; 
tsdq  to  run) 
'  yuyanagvltt  when  (he  was)  traveling  (yu  demonstrative;  ga-^  nor 
[5  17.4,  6],  verbal  prefixes;  gu  to  go;  -t  -t  suffixes  [§  20.1,  2]) 

This  prefix  ya-  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  suffix  referred  to  in 
§  20.4. 

4.  tvti'-  often  indicates  the  passive,  but  seems  to  have  a  very  much 

wider  function. 

CitHcald^  an  Kas  wuqdx  they  went  with  him  to  Baranoff  island 
(<7e  Baranoff  island;  t!  behind;  ^on;  ^^to;  a  demonstrative; 
-n  with;  Kas  they;  vni-  prefix;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

yefayu  xtxtc!  qiaci'yi  vmdvJdzikxi  that  is  how  the  frog's  song 
came  to  be  known  {ye-  adverb;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yu  demon- 
strative; xt^tc!  frog;  q!a  mouth;  el  song;  -yl  possessive  [§  10]; 
vm-  du'  dzi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.6];  Tcu  to  know) 

vmctt'n  At  uyuduLthm  peace  was  made  between  them  {y>u-  verbal 
prefix;  c-  reflexive  [§11];  tin  with;  \wuct%'n  together];  At 
indefinite  object;  vm-  du-  f^t-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.5]; 
k/S  to  be  good) 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  a  curious  use  of  wu-  before  the 
reflexive  prefix  <?-,  the  latter  standing  independent  of  the  verb, 
and  being  followed  by  a  post-position.  This  employment  of 
tiru-  with  the  reflexive  is  very  common, 
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5.  gu-  or  gA^.  Future  time  is  denoted  by  a  prefix  gu-  or  gA-^  which 
is  sometimes  used  much  as  if  it  were  an  independent  particle. 
Besides  its  strictly  future  function,  it  is  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  any  event  about  to  take  place  as  well  in  the  past  as  the 
future.  In  the  following  simple  examples  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  affix  x-  to  become,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  15. 7. 

wasa'  At  gugoneyV  whatever  is  going  to  happen  {wasa'  whatever; 

At  indefinite  object;  p'?^-  future;  gona  st^m)  -yt  suffix  [§  20.2J) 
d7i  guyagu't  when  he  was  going  to  go  with  them  {a  indefinite 

pronoun;  -n  with;  gu-  future;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  guto 

go;  't  purpose  [§  20.1]) 
de  dA'qdi  ye  guxdusnl'  yuht't  daidedt'  they  were  going  to  take  up 

the  house-timbers  (de  now;  dA'qdi  up  to;  y^  thus;  gu-  future; 

X'  to  become;  du-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§17.3;  §  18.1];  ni  to  take; 

yu  demonstrative;  hit  house;  daidedt'  timbers) 
Mt  a  guxlaye^x  gone't  ^AnayV  the  opposite  side  (clan)  was  going 

to  build  a  house  {hit  house;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  gu-  future; 

X'  to  become;  la-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  yex  to  build  [x  possibly 

a  suffix]) 
ya!doq!oa  gAxdutd'ge  they  were  going  to  make  a  hole  in  this  one's 

mouth  (ya  demonstrative;  do-  his;  ^. 'a  mouth  [see  §  3];  ^ii-  future; 

X-  to  become;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  tak  to  bore  [?];  -e 

suffix) 

More  often  the  future  occurs  in  conjunction  with  an  indefinite  pre- 
fix qo  or  h^.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  use,  and  also 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  the  personal 
pronominal  prefixes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  gvjxa  in  the 
first  person,  we  find  qica;  instead  of  yui^  in  the  second  person, 
ge.  It  would  also  seem  that  contractions  of  q  and  g  to  q^  and  q 
and  g  to  g^  take  place  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  git  to  do 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  yeqqwasgl't  ye'qAxtuBglt 

2d  per.  yeqge'sglt  ye'gaxytsgl't 

3d  per.  yeqgiva'sglt  /ias  qo'  a  ye^sgtigasgl't 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  oEq!  to  throw  down 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  xd'tc  ye'nde  qqzvage'qf  uhd'ntc  ye'nde  qAxttigSq! 

2d  per.  rrae^tc  ye'nde  qyege'q!  yihd'ntc  y^nde  gAxytg^g! 

3d  per.  hutc  ye'nde  A'qgwag?q!        hAstc  yifnde  SAqgwage'q! 
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The  s  which  appears  in  the  third  person  plural  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  has^  although  the  full  word  has  may  not  have  been 
heard  when  recording. 

To  CBY  takes  the  prefix  or  modifier  ke^  and  its  plural  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  ti  to  be. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  ^^^  to  cry 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  ke  k^qwa^d'x  {uhain)  ke  gax  qAxtu'aati 

2d  per.  {lodef)  ke  k^^gegd'x  (ylhd'n)  ke  gax  gaxylsati* 

3d  per.  {hu)  ke  k^gwagalx  ke  /ias  gax  gA'xaati 

6.  Q0^9  k"'9  is  used  when  the  event  recorded  happened  at  a  time  or 
place  that  is  ill  defined. 

lH  Let!  qa  a'U  qosti*  there  were  no  white  men's  things  in  those 
days  {lU  not;  Let!  white;  qa  man;  A'tt  their  things;  qo-  s-  verbal 
prefixes  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

yuqo'liLU'tk^  those  who  used  to  leave  the  others  behind  {yu 
demonstmtive;  go-  II-  verbal  prefixes  [§  18.4];  L!tt  stem;  -k^  suf- 
fix [§  20.3]) 

i^ducu'qtc  they  always  laughed  at  him  {if*-  du-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.3];  cuq  to  laugh;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

ffti^ii^  yhi  yu^xe'tcgl  where  is  it  that  they  never  broke  it  oflf  (gxisv! 
where;  yhi  there;  yu-  demonstrative;  ^-  verbal  prefix;  xUc 
stem;  g%  probably  should  be  Ar"  [§  20.3]) 

At  k^qedVx  a  sign  or  parable  {At  something;  k^-  prefix;  qe  proba- 
bly stem;  -x  suflSx  [§  19.4J) 

Lei  8u  qosti'  there  was  no  rain  {lU  not;  su  rain;  qo-  s-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§.18.1];  ti  to  be) 

Since  future  events  are  by  their  nature  indeterminate,  this  prefix  is 
constantly  used  with  the  future  prefix  gu-;  as, 

al^gwalxq  when  will  he  break  it  oflf?  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  ^- 
indefinite  prefix;  g(u)-  future  prefix;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
Uq!  to  break  oflf) 

7.  -a?  expresses  the  alteration  of  a  person  or  thing  from  one  condi- 
tion to  another.  It  is  suflBxed  to  the  name  of  the  thing  altered, 
the  adjective  indicating  the  altered  state,  or  to  the  future  particle, 
but  is  placed  among  verbal  prefixes  because  its  connection  with 
the  following  verb  is  extremely  close,  as  is  shown  by  its  inser- 
tion after  the  future  particle. 

ts€i8k!tix  t'nasti  you  can  become  an  owl  {tsesk!^  owl;  -a?  verbal 
affix;  t  thou;  na-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.5;  §  18.1];  ^e  stem) 
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q!anackit?x8iti\ie>  had  become  poor  {q/anackiti  poor;  -a?  transitive 
affix;  81'  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

dv/xonq!e*x  siti  it  had  come  to  belong  to  his  friends  {du  his;  won. 
friend;  -y/^  collective  suffix  [§  i)];  -a?  transitive  affix;  si-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

tela  an  qo'a  qa'yaqd'qIuwAnx  siti  but  yet  they  became  men  sach 
as  one  can  trade  with  {tela  yet;  an  with  them;  qo'a  however; 
qa  men;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3J;  qaqlxiwAu  such  as  one  <»n 
trade  with  [?];  -x  [as  before];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

gux  tusVt  we  will  make  it  become  cooked  {gu-  future  sign;  -x  transi- 
tive affix;  ta  we;  sit  to  cook) 

ayl'  de  ye(fgAx  dul'q!  T!A*q!dentan  they  were  going  to  invite  the 
TiA'qIdentan  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  yi-de  post-position  \dJ&  to]; 
ye  adverbial  prefix;  ^-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gA-  future 
prefix  [§  15.5];  -a?  transitive  affix:  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  /y 
to  invite) 

§  16.  PBONOMINAL  SUBJECT 

The  subjective  pronoun  follows  the  first  modal  elements.  Examples 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  subjective  pronoun  have  been  given 
before  (§  11).    The  following  example  contains  also  first  modals: 

lU  wuxasAgd'k  ydnda^lA'tc  1  can  not  swim  {iM  not;  wvr  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.4];  xa  1;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  gok  can;  ydn- 
datlAtc  to  swim) 

§  17.  SECOND  MODAL  PREFIXES 
1.    djt'  QUICKLY. 

liA^sdu  ddt  xd  djivfdigut  enemies  came  upon  them  quickly;  (JiA'sdu 
them;  ddt  upon;  xd  enemies;  djt-  quickly;  'w-  verbal  prefix 
[§  17.2];  di-  inchoative  [§  18.3];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1]) 

ade^  dak  wvdjixl'x  he  ran  down  to  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  de 
to;  dak  down  or  out;  vm-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  dji-  quickly; 
Tvx  to  get) 

yux  ThAS  djtuded't  they  started  to  rush  out  {yux  out;  Tias  they; 
dji"  quickly;  u-de-  [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  dt  to  go) 

Leq!  tstutd't  ayu'  At  nate^  Kas  dji^usiha  one  morning  they  started 
out  quickly  to  hunt  alongshore  (heq!  fe.'u^'^[seep.200,note  11] 
a-yu  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun;  At  indefinite  object 
nate'  to  hunt  [?];  Jias  they;  dji- usi  verhsA  prefixes  [§  17.2 
§  18.1];  Aa  to  start) 

TiAsduLd'k!^  adjl't  Jias  odjVwatAn  they  gave  their  sister  to  him 
quickly;  (JiAsdu  their;  Ldk!^  sister;  adj(i)'  indefinite  pronoun 
with  intensive  suffix;  -t  to;  Jias  they;  Or  demonstrative; 
dji-wa^  [§  18.2];  tAU  to  give) 
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2.  "u^  (o-)  often  accompanies  simple  statements  of  past  actions. 
This  prefix  is  never  used  with  the  future  gu-,  or  with  vm-j  nor 
apparently  with  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and 
plural,  and  occurs  only  in  the  principal  verb.  It  may  be  an 
element  expressing  the  active,  but  may  equally  well  be 
regarded  as  a  past-temporal  prefix. 

ySn  uqo'xtc  he  always  came  there  {yin  there;  u-  prefix;  qox  to  go 

by  canoe;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
Leg!  tsfutd't  an  Ice  vdzigl't  dutcvfni  one  morning  he  awoke  with 

his  dream  {hlq!  one;  tslutaft  moming[see  p.  200,  note  11];  an 

with  it;  Are  up;  u-  prefix;  dzi-  prefix  [§18.6];  git  to  awake; 

du  his;  tcun  dream;  A  possessive  suffix) 
LAX  q!un  Jias  uxe^  many  nights  they  stayed  out  (lax  very;  qliin 

many  (nights);  Jias  they;  u-  prefix;  xe  to  camp) 
ayu'  TiAS  aositl'n  there  they  saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o- 

verbal  prefix;  si-  indicative  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
he  dutvftx  qot  Tca^ukH't  it  all  got  out  of  his  head  (l6  out;  du  his; 

tu  into;  -^  at;  -x  from;  qot  all;  Aro-  causative  [§  15.2];  o- verbal 

prefix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  lc!U  to  get) 

3.  dU"  is  very  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English  perfect 
tense,  conveying  the  idea  of  something  already  accomplished. 
It  resembles  wa^  [§  18.2]  in  some  respects,  and  is  often  used 
conjointly  with  it;  but  while  wo-  seems  to  express  finality,  du- 
expresses  previous  accomplishment. 

Le  dutu'ix  qot  IcaodvJcH't  it  got  all  out  of  his  head  (see  above  no. 

2,  ex.  5) 
€k!e  afgitahan  yu'yaodudziqa  "get  up!"  they  said  to  him  {ck!e 

up;  afgitahan  get  [?];  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix 

[§  15.3];  o-du-dA-ll  17.2;  §  18.6];  ^a  to  say) 
a>ge'd%  Jias  gafdustln  when  they  saw  them  already  inside  (a- 

indefinite  pronoun;    ge  inside;    di  to;   Ti as  they;    ga-  when 

[§  17.4];  du-S'  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
leoducl'  dulgaf  they  hunted  for  him  Qco-  [§  15.6];  du-\  d  to 

hunt;  du  he;  I  euphonic  [?];  ga  for) 
zel  wudusTcu'  they  knew  not   {tel  not;  vyw-   [§  15.4];  du-',  s- 

[§  18.1];  Jcu  to  know) 
tslutd't  MnwA'tdi  aJcaye'Jc  wudvfvmax  Atxe'tc  the  next  morning  (it) 

was  to  be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  (tsfuidH  [see  p.  200, 

note  11];  Mn  water;  WAt  mouth;  di  to;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 

Jcaye'Jc  at;  ww-  [§  15.4];  du-;   wa-  [§  18.2];  ax  to  hear;    At  . 

indefinite  object;  xe  to  go  on;  -te  always  [§  19.1]) 
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dAne't  ayide'  ye  vrudtidd'ni  a  box  of  grease  was  put  inside  of  the 
canoe  (dAue^t  box  of  grease;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -yidi 
inside;  ye  thus  [?];  vrw-  [§  15.4];  du-;  dd-  [§  18.6];  ni  to  put 
aboard) 

Lei  JiAS  dvtl'n  they  could  not  see  him  {lU  not;  Iias  they;  du- 
perfect  suffix;  tin  to  see) 

4.  ga^  is  a  prefix  wliich  indicates  usually  that  the  action  was  per- 

formed just  before  some  other  action,  and  may  be  translated 
by  our  conjunction  when.  This  may  be  identical  with  the 
ga  in  aga  or  agaawe^tsa  as  soon  as,  immediately  upon. 

Lax  a/tAtc  gadJA^qiTiawe  ddq  ugu'ttc  when  he  became  very  cold, 
he  always  came  out  {Lax  very;  at  cold;  -tc  intensive  sufi[lx; 
gor-]  djaq  to  die  of  [hyperbolically] ;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  awe 
when;  dog  out;  u-  [§  17.2];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1];  -tc 
always  [§  19.1]) 

age'di  hA8  gafduatln  TiA'advdat  xa  djivdigu^t  when  they  saw  them 
inside,  the  enemy  started  to  come  upon  them  (see  p.  179, 
no.  3,  third  example) 

dul'c  d'ni  aJcind'  wiigaxi'xin  yvfgAgan  ye  yi'ndusqetc  when  the 
sun  got  straight  up  over  her  father's  town,  they  always  said  to 
her  as  follows  {du-  her;  Ic  father;  an  town;  -4  possessive 
suffix;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Tcindf  above;  ww-  [§  15.4];  ^a-; 
act?  to  reach;  An  suffix  [§  19.3];  yu-  demonstrative;  gAgan 
sun;  ye  thus;  yen  possibly  there;  du-  [§  17.3];  8-  [§  18.1];  qa 
to  say ;  -tc  intensive  suffix) 

5.  nU'  is  employed  when  the  action  with  which  it  is  associated  is 

represented  as  accompanied  by  or  accompanying  some  other 
action.  Just  as  ga-  may  often  be  translated  when,  this  prefix 
may  be  translated  while,  yet  the  two  may  be  used  together. 
It  is  so  similar  to  the  suffix  -n  [§  19.3]  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  two  are  identical. 

ayA'xde  yanagu^diayu  aosotl'n  cdWA't  yu'adlglga'  cwu'fimc  while 
he  was  going  around  the  lake,  he  saw  a  woman  floating  there 
(a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yAX  aroimd;  de  At;  ya^  [§  15.3];  na^; 
gu  to  go;  't  purpose  [§  20.1];  ayu  indefinite  pronoun  and 
demonstrative;  a- indefinite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  «i-  [§  18.1]; 
tin  to  see;  cafwAt  woman;  yu  demonstrative;  adlgiga  in  it 
[exact  meaning  uncertain] ;  c-  reflexive;  vm-  lv-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.4;  §  18.5]) 

ddq  TiAS  nuqo^x  a'ayu  yuhunxo'a  ye'qiayaqa  while  they  were  going 
shoreward,  the  eldest  brother  said  as  follows  (ddq  shoreward; 
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hA8  they;  no-;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  a'a-yu  indefinite  pronoun 
and  demonstrative;  yvr  demonstrative;  Tiunxo'  elder  brother; 
a  indefinite  pronoun;  g/a-  mouth  [§  14.1];  ya-  [§  15.3];  qa  to 
say) 

leq!  TclvdA's!  aIvIx  Tuigu'ttc  ya  TiA'sdu  ya^atsd'q  yvfawe  Ice  ickle'nic 
having  gotten  inside  of  his  red-snapper  coat,  when  he  was 
pursuing  them,  that  is  the  way  he  jumped  {leq!  red  snapper; 
JcIvdA's!  coat;  a-  indefinite  pronominal  prefix;  tux  inside;  no-; 
gu  to  go;  -<  purpose  [§  20.1];  -te  always  [§  19.1];  ya  [?];  TiA'sdu 
them;  yo-  [§  15.3];  gor-  [§  17.4];  Udq  to  pursue;  yu-  demon- 
strative; awe  indefinite  pronoun  and*  demonstrative ;  Tee  up; 
t[?];  c-  reflexive;  Iclen  to  jump;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

naxd'c  gA'xtuslt  having  cut  it,  we  will  cook  it  (na-;  xdc  to  cut; 
gA'  future  prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitional  affix  [§  15.7];  fu  we; 
sat  to  cook) 

xdt  ga/Tumdi  naA'ttc  yuxDfts!  qoa'ni  the  bear  people,  when  they  go 
hunting,  always  go  after  salmon  {xdt  salmon;  gor-  [§17.4]; 
no-;  at  to  go;  -i  part,  suffix  f§ 20.2];  na-;  At  to  go;  -tc  intensive 
suffix ;  yVr  demonstrative ;  xUis!  bear ;  qoan  people ;  -^  possessive) 

tclak*  ydThoguHiawe  qox  aTcu'dadjUc  after  it  had  walked  a  long 
time,  it  would  stop  suddenly  (tcIdJc^  a  long  time;  ya-  [  §  15.3]; 
nor-;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose;  -i  suffix  [§  20.2];  awe  when;  qox 
completely;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ku-  future  prefix  [§  15.5]; 
da-  [?];  djl  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

§  18.  THIBD  MODAL  PBBFIXES 

1 .  «-  or  st'  is  used  in  a  simple  statement  of  an  action  or  condition, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  but  not  usually  of  one 
which  is  incomplete. 

tcIdJc^  aWni  a^ya  aositl'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (tcldk^ 
a  long  time;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  I-  [§  18.4];  tm  to  see;  -4 
[§  20.2];  a'ya  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-;  tin  to  see) 

dutuwu'sigu  she  felt  happy  {du  her;  tu-  mind;  wu-  [§  15.4];  si-; 
gu  to  go  [  ?]) 

daqane'x  wusite!  quarrelsome  he  was  (daqane  quarrelsome;  -x 
[§  15.7];  wvr-  [§  15.4];  te,  stem) 

zel  ye  awusJcu'  duyl't  8At%'yi  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  son  {lcI 
not;  ye  thus;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  [§  15.4];  s-  leu  to 
know;  du  his;  ylt  son;  sa-]  tl  to  be;  yi  participial  suffix 
[§  20.2]) 

A'tcqet  dusgo'qtc  what  they  throw  it  with  (dv^[§  17.3];  s-;  goq  to 
throw;  -te  always  [§  19.1]) 
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For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  prefix  with  the  future,  see  in  §  15.6. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  evident  identity  of  this  prefix  with 
the  particle  as  or  Asi. 

di8  TcavyvJa'sH  Asiyu'  Leql  tat  yvfavxisa  it  was  a  whole  month, 
which  he  thought  a  night  {dis  month;  Icavmkl'sH  whole;  Asi 
particle;  yu  demonstrative;  Leq!  one;  tat  night;  yu  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoim;  won  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
sa  to  say  [  =  think]) 

XAtc  yetsl'net  La  Asiyu'  it  was  the  mother  of  the  bears  (xAtc  this ; 
La  mother) 

XAtc  te  Asiyu'  it  was  a  stone 

2.  wa^  indicating  completed  action. 

taluta/t  ayu'  dak  Jias  uwaqo'x  in  the  morning,  at  that  time  out 

they  got  (u-  [§  17.2];  wa-;  qox  stem) 
Atlafx  JiAS  uwaxe'  behind  them  they  camped 
JiAS  CqlAt  qoan  ca^oduvxixitc  they  conquered  the  Stikine  Indians 

(CqlAt  Stikine;  qoan  people;  ca-  [?];  o-  [§  17.2];  du-  [§  17.3]) 
gul  Lax  Leq!  die  JiAsduJca'  cuvxjmfx  probably  entirely  one  month 

on  them  passed  {cu-ll  15.1]) 
aLe\  xdt  vfwdha  mother,  I  am  hungry  (u-  vxir-  verbal  prefixes 

[§  17.2];  Aastem) 

3.  dt"  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

odA'xawe  xd  djivdigu't  after  that  to  war  they  started  (xd  war; 
dji'U-  [§  17.1,  2]) 

qeqe^de  qondha^  lc  cv/yaq!a'oditAn  toward  morning  the  woman 
began  to  change  her  manner  of  talking  (cu-  completely 
[§  15.1];  yd  [?];  g/a-  mouth;  o-  [§  17.2];  ^^n  stem) 

ace^nya  wndiLofx  it  had  begun  to  mold  at  the  comer  (a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  ce'nya  comer  of;  vm-  [§  15.4]) 

vmcTcA't  caodite'  they  started  to  rush  around  (vnu-  [§  15.4];  c- 
reflexive  prefix;  IcAt  post-position;  co-  reflexive  [?];  o-  di- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  te  stem) 

yuxa/nAs!  AdA'x  qlaodxsa'  he  began  blowing  on  the  raft  (yw- 
demonstrative;  xa/nas!  raft;  qla-  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  [§  17.2]) 

JcaoditlA^q!  it  began  to  be  hot  weather  (fca-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  t! Aq!  stem)     . 

TO  START  TO  GO  TO  A  CERTAIN  PLACE  is  cxprcsscd  by  mcaus  of 
an  adverb. 

^o^na  yeqgwagagu't  when  he  was  going  to  start  {gona  starting; 
ye  thus;  go-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gu-  future  prefix 
[§  15.5];  gor-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gut  to  go) 
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4.  i-  or  It"  indicates  repetition  of  an  action  or  a  plurality  of  objects 
acted  upon. 

yAX  JiAS  aya'olidJAq  yutafn  thus  they  killed  off  the  sea-lions  (a- 

indefinite  pronoun;  yd-  [§  15.3];  o-  [§  17.2];  dJAq^  to  kill;  yu- 

demonstrative;  <an  sea-lion) 
ayu^  aolixa'c  then  he  let  it  float  along  (ayu'  there;  a-  indefinite 

prefix;  o-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  xac  stem) 
xatc  qavxige'  Asiyu'  aca'olihilc  it  was  full  of  eye^  {xatc  this;  qa- 

man;  wage'  eye;  Asiyu'  [§  18.1];  a-  demonstrative;  ca-  =  cu- 
[§  15.1];' o-  [§  17.2];  hilc  stem) 
an  qadjVn  aoliLe'Jc^  he  shook  hands  with  those  things  in  his  hands 

(an  with  it ;  qadjin  man's  hand ;  a-  indefijiite  pronoun ;  o-  verbal 

prefix  [§  17.2]) 
xd'yi  yakq!^  ayA'x  aoliqlA^nql  he  made  the  enemy's  canoes  upset 

by  quarreling  {m  enemy;  -yt  possessive  suffix;  yak^  canoe; 

-$.'«  collective;  qIxjax  like  that;  a  indefinite  pronoun;   o-  li- 

verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  qlAn  stem;  -q\  suffix  [§  19.5]) 

6.   ^-  or  xt-  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  when  the  action 
takes  place  once,  or  is  thought  of  at  one  particular  moment. 

aositl'n  coavaH  yiwdlgl'ga  cvm'Lixac  (when  he  was  going  around 
the  lake),  he  saw  one  woman  floating  there  (a-  indefinite  pro- 
noim;  (hsi-[ §  17.2;  §  18.1];  <m  to  see;  cd'M;^!'^  woman;  yiwdlgl'ga 
there;  c-  reflexive;  wu-  [§  15.4];  xac  to  float) 

dekl'na  hVni  qo'a  wuLivflc  far  out  its  water,  however,  boiled 
(deJcl'na  far  out;  Mn  water;  -4  possessive  suffix;  qo'a  however; 
vm-  Lv-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4];  uk  stem) 

yin  caoLitsi's  there  he  stopped 

6.  dzt"  conveys  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  not  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  words  to  come  to  be. 

ayA'xawe  duyA^tqli  qodsiti'  this  is  why  his  children  came  to  be 

bom  (a-  that;  yAX  like;  awe  it  is;  du-  his;  yAt  child;  -qli 

collective;  qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  ^  to  be) 
cJcA  a'od^u'  yuxa/t  qoa'nitc  wusne'xe  afterward  he  came  to  know 

that  the  salmon  people  had  saved  him;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 

0-  verbal   prefix  [§  17.2];  ]cu  to   know;   yu-  demonstrative; 

xdt  salmon;  qoan  people;  -tc  intensive;  wu-s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1]) 
tclu  tdak^  llngVt  fin  Tca'odjite  yue'q  a  long  time  ago  there  came  to 

be  copper  among  the  Indians  (llngiH  Indians;  tin  with;  ia-o^ 

[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  yu- demonstrative ;  ^g' copper) 
wd'sa  iya'odudziqa^  Axyi^f  what  did  they  come  to  say  to  you, 

my  son?  (t£?d'«a  what ;  iyou;  yo- verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  o-dv^ 

[§  17.2,3];  qa  to  say;  ax  my;  ylt  son) 
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7.  ct"  expresses  desire  or  wish,  and  may  be  used  equally  well  as  a 
stem. 

dusl'  qoJcfft!  ok^cttA^n  his  daughter  liked  to  pick  berries  (rftt-  his; 
qoJdU!  berries;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  t**-  [§15.6];  Iau  stem) 

Suffixes  (§§  19,  20) 

§  19.  SUFFIXES  OF  TEMPORAL  CHABACTEB 

These  suffixes,  which  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  true  temporal 
suffixes,  are  -tCy  -nutc,  -n,  -x,  and  perhaps  -g.'  and  s!. 

1.  "tc  indicates  invariability  in  the  action,  and  may  best  be  trans- 

lated by  ALWAYS.     It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  intensive 

suffix  (§7). 

duwd'qde  yagacl^tc  her  eyes  to  he  always  pointed 

tslu  yen  uqo^zte  again  there  he  always  went  by  canoe 

gAga/n  Kane'sdtca  calnfuAX  Tee  xixtc  the  sun  always  rises  over  the 

brow  of  Cross  Mountain  (gAgd'n  sun;  coH^uax  over  the  head 

of;  Ice  up) 
gAvdawe/  via/itc  diidA^qlauAX  towards  the  fire  he  always  sleeps 

with  his  back  (gAU  what  burns;  td  to  sleep;  du-  his) 

2.  "fiutc  marks  what  is  habitual  or  customary. 

Jiu  qo'a  is! AS  xuk  Ahl'qlanutc  she,  however,  only  dry  wood  would 
get  ifslAS  only;  xuk  dry  wood;  ilq!  to  fetch) 

duqe'tcnutc  they  would  throw  off  their  coats 

ACuHcnutc  duye'tk!^  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  her  child 
(^  =  a  indefinite  pronoun;  cu/cstem;  dvn  possessive;  yet  child; 
-ir"  diminutive) 

ux  udulcu'qnutc  they  would  laugh  at  him  (v/-  du-  l-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.4];  cuq  to  laugh) 

IdakA^t  A^dawe  atfo'qtHnutc  all  kinds  of  things  he  would  shoot 
(IdakAt  all;  Ad  thing;  a-we  indefinite  pronoun  and  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoun;  t!oqt!  stem) 

dHlAqlanutc  he  would  pound 

3.  "U   (after    consonants    -I/i  or  -ow).     This  suffix  marks  a  sta- 

tionary condition  of  the  action,  and  is  usually  employed  in 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  when  it  indicates  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb  took 
place.  The  action  it  accompanies  may  be  conceived  of  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  from  its  character  it  approaches  at 
different  times  in  meaning  a  perfect,  continuative,  and  usi- 
tative.  This  suffix  is  perhaps  related  to  the  prefix  nor-  treated 
in  §  17.5. 
§  19 
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LcJgu  yhi  yAX  dulnigVn  ye  qoyanaqe'tc  when  a  person  is  through 
with  a  story,  he  always  says  this  {m^gu  story;  yen  there;  yAX 
thus;  dvr- 1'  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.4];  ni\k\  to  say);  ye 
thus;  qiM/Or-nor-  [§  15.6,  3;  §  17.5];  qa  to  say;  -<c[§  19.1]) 

WA'nin  cvmLijpa'c  edge  turned  up,  he  floated  (wau  edge;  in  [?]; 
c-  reflexive  prefix;  vm-  ^i-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4;  §  18.5];  xdc 
stem) 

duqIefnAX  d  tela  yut  qIanACxe'ntc  dul'yeq  gagaA^tin  when  his  spirits 
came  to  him,  blood  would  flow  out  of  his  mouth  (du-  his;  q!a 
mouth;  -nAX  from;  (A  blood;  tela  that;  yut  out  of  it;  q!a 
mouth;  nA-  [§  17.5];  c-  [?];  xin  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  dv/- 
his;  yeq  spirit;  ^a  [?];  aa-  [§  17.4];  at  to  go  [pi.];  An  suffix) 

ituum'  qlWAn  CAtlVq  Nixaf  nil  guHni  be  courageous  when  Nix&' 
cpmesin  (i-  thy;  tu  mind;  --vm  possessive  suffix ;  qlwAn  exhor- 
tative  [§  22.3];  ca-  reflexive;  t!iq/  stem  [?];  nel  into  house;  gut 
to  go ;  -n  -i  suffixes  [§  20.2]) 

tclaye'  ddq  gacVtc  AcgadJA'qen  when  it  almost  killed  him,  he  would 
run  up  (tctaye'  almost;  daq  up;  go-  verbal  prefix;  cite  to  run; 
AC  for  c-  reflexive  [that  is,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  killed,  though 
by  something  else];  ^o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  dJAq  to  kill;  -en 
verbal  suffix) 

tan  a  aka'wati  anAX  gaduskuft  Tiu  anA^x  yen  vmqoxo'n  he  pounded 
out  a  figure  of  a  sea-lion,  so  that  people  would  know  he  had 
come  ashore  there  (tan  sea-lion;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ha-  wa- 
[§  15.2;  §  18.2];  a  indefinite  pronoun;  nAX  around;  ^a-  du-  8- 
[§  17.4,  3;  §  18.1];  Jcu  to  know;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  Jiu  he;  y^n 
there;  vm-  [§  15.4];  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

JiAS  a^acd'n  when  they  marry  (a-  ^a-  verbal  prefixes) 

4.  -X  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  distributive;  at  any  rate,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  action  takes  place  many  times,  or  continues  for 
some  period. 

Lei  At  udJA'qx  tslu  yin  v^qo'xtc  he  kept  coming  in  without  having 

killed  anything  (Lei  not;  At  indefinite  objective;  dJAq  to  kill; 

tslu  there)  • 

hu  qo'a  awe' Lei  ufe'x  he,  however,  did  not  sleep  (u-  [§  17.2];  -x) 

lII  ^A^gi  ugu'tx  he  never  showed  himself  (Lei  not;  ^A^gi  was  [?]; 

U'  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  gu  stem;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  -x) 
tcul  AC  ute'nx  ac  wudjiyl'ayu  Aci't  qle'watAn  before  he  thought  of 
it,  his  nephew  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  (tcul  before;  ac  him; 
^intosee;  ^c  his  own;  -j/i  possessive ;  a^u  demonstrative;  ^ci'/ 
to  him;  g.'o- mouth  [§  14.1];  tt^a- verbal  suffix  [§18.2];  ^^nstem) 
aga'  tsa  axe'x  then  only  he  ate  (a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  xa  to  eat ;  -x) 
Lei  ulge'x  Jce'Lodi  not  ever  got  big  the  sea-gull  (u-  l-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  17.2;  §  18.4];  ge  stem;  -x) 
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5.  -g/    Although  the  meaning  of  this  suffix  has  not  been  satisfac- 

torily determined,  it  may  be  included  in  this  list,  because  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  events  that  have  taken  place 
at  some  particular  time,  and  to  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  suffix  last  considered. 

IdaTcA^t  yetx  ducd^q!  people  from  all  places  tried  to  marry  her 
{IdalcA't  all,  everywhere;  yetx  from  into;  dv/-  verbal  prefix 
[§17.3];  castem) 

cTcAX  Ice  djiWniyeq!  you  can  not  see  anything  {tin  to  see;  iye  par- 
ticipial suffix  lengthened  [§  20.2];  rest  uncertain) 

CAhustl'qttc  those  are  (my  people)  there  («-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 
tl  stem,  to  be;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  rest  uncertain) 

ayA^xawe  aosVne  ACi'n  yAUAltd'dicix  lit!  tvfdi  ac  vmye'q!  as  he  had 
told  him  to  do  when  he  ran  into  the  fire  with  him  he  threw 
him  into  the  basket  (ayA^xawe  as;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-rf 
[§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ac  him,  reflexive;  -n  with;  yAU  fire;  Alia 
into  [?];  di  to  start  to;  cix  to  run;  lit!  basket;  tu'di  into;  ac 
he;  WU'  [§  15.4];  ye  to  throw) 

xd'yi  yakq!^  at/A^x  a*oUq!A^nq!  he  made  the  enemy's  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (see  p.  183,  no.  4) 

6.  -«/  occurs  after  a  few  verbs,  but  its  significance  is  obscure. 

Afxawe'  qoWxs!  from  there  he  listened  (qo-  indefijiite  prefix 
[§  15.6];  l-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  ax  stem) 

aya'  Jceqyetl's!  weldwA^lx  you  will  look  out  for  the  green  f em- 
roots  {aya*  for  that;  Ice  particle;  q-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6]; 
ge=^gu-%  future  prefix  and  personal  pronoun  [§  15.5];  ft  to  be; 
we-  demonstrative;  Tc!waIx  fern-roots) 

liAS  qotl's!  they  were  looking  for  him  (go-  indefinite  prefix;  ti  to  be) 

§  20.  STNTACTIC  SUFFIXES 

1 .  -f  is  suffixed  to  a  verb  to  indicate  that  it  contains  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  some  other  action  was  performed. 

dyJcafhtc  ade^  qoTca'waqa  dulya'  qAge'x  dusgafndayu  his  uncle  sent 
some  one  after  him  to  burn  [his  body]  {du  his;  leak  uncle;  -ic 
intensive  [§  7];  ade^  to  it;  go-  indefinite  prefix  L§  15.6];  lea-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.2];  ga  tosay;  dt^he;  Iga^  for;  du-s- 
[§  17.3;  §  18.1];  ^.471  fire,  to  burn;  -d  for -^  before  vowel ;  -ayw 
demonstrative) 

qa  naA^di  Jdide'n  yen  vmdu'dzini  Atvft  qonyA'nadayu  and  they 
put  on  good  clothing  because  they  wanted  to  die  wearing  it 
{qd  man;  na- verbal  prefix  [§  17.5];  At  to  go  [pi.];  -i  verbal 
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suffix;  [§  20.2];  Jelide'n  good;  y^n  there;  vm- du- dzi-  [§  15.4; 
5  17.3;  §  18.6];  Atu't  into  it;  qongA  [uncertain];  na  to  die;  -t 
purpose;  ayu  demonstrative) 

dul^a'  At  nA^asv/t  something  to  help  him  (dul^a^  for  him;  At 
indefinite;  w.i-[?]  ^o-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.4];  su  to  help;  -t 
purpose) 

adA'x  awaxo^x  Aci'n  ckarujalnV gU  then  he  invited  him  to  tell  him 
(something  he  did  not  know)  (odA^x  after  it;  ^c-  he;  -n  with; 
c-  reflexive;  JcAuga  [  ?  compare  qongA  second  example;  l-  ver- 
bal prefix  [§  18.4];  nlJc  stem;  -^purpose) 

AJc!^q!ayu  ye'yati  qd  akdde'  vmgu't  ^A'nga  a  man  stopping  at  Auk 
went  to  (the  lake)  to  get  wood  (^it.'**,  Auk;  -ql  at;  ayu  demon- 
stratives; yl'  adverb,  thus;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ii  to  be;  qd  man; 
-Tcode'  on;  wu-  [§  15.4];  gu-  to  go;  -t  purpose;  ^^n  wood,  fire; 
ga  for). 

The  use  of  -t  with  gu  to  go,  as  in  the  last  example,  has  become  very 
common,  and  in  that  connection  it  appears  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  original  function. 

2.  -i, -o  after  consonants;  yt-, -t#?i«  after  vowels.  The  subordina- 
tion of  one  clause  to  another  is  effected  more  often  than  in 
any  other  manner  by  suffixing  -i  or  -o  after  consonants,  or 
-yi  or  -wu  after  vowels  (see  §§3  and  10).  This  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  entire  clause  into  a  par- 
ticiple or  infinitive. 

yuqd'  qo'a  Tcd'deqlakd^x  daqt  vrudjixi'xi  the  man  who  jumped  out 
from  (the  raft  was  very  much  ashamed)  (yu  demonstrative; 
qa  man;  qo'a  however;  lid'deqlakd^x  from  on  it;  daqt  out;  wu- 
dji-  [§  15.4;  §  17.1];  xix  to  jump  or  move  quickly) 
dvdjVq!  ye  yutn/yi  sidq  gold'  dke'  ase^vmti  he  set  up  a  bone  trap 
he  had  (du  he;  djlq!  to;  ye  thus;  yu-  demonstrative;  tl  to  be; 
sIdq  bone;  gaid^  trap;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Jce  up;  a  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  se-  verbal  prefix;  wat[i]  to  set  up) 
Jiade'  WAt  at  cl'yi  this  way!  those  who  can  sing  (ci  to  sing) 
Lei  ye  wua'xIc  yucafwAt  AixayV  Axa'  yudje'nvm  she  never  got  full 
eating  sheep-fat  {lU  not;  ye  thus;  ax  to  eat;  yu-  indefinite 
pronoun;  cd'wAt  woman;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  At  things;  xa 
to  eat;  -yi  suffix;  Axa'  fat;  yu-  demonstrative;  dje'nwu  moun- 
tain sheep) 
wuctacd/yi  married  to  each  other  (that  is,  married  couple) 
ayA'xde  yaruigu'diayu  aositl'n  while  he  was  going  around  it,  he 
saw  (a-  it;  yA'xde  around;  ya-na-  [§  15.3;  §  17.5];  -ayu  demon- 
strative) 
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.  -q!    Although  the  meaning  oi  mis  suiux  u>i>-  .^^^  h^  ^aw  her  (o- 
torily  determined,  it  may  be  include''    n^) 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  .^/'arently  signifies  thinob 

at  some  particular  time,  ap'  . '7^  15.6];  dsi-  verbal   prefix 

the  suffix  last  consider^  ,  .  '/ungs) 

vp  r'V'S/ usiJ^lly  indicated  by  the  demonstra- 

^  ('^//^'^/(/seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 

'  y  >^  ^rte,  especially  with  the  verb  to  call  or 

;y^ "''';,  should  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  participial 

''■  '.^  A  noun-forming  suffix. 

^I'uiir  well  speaking  of  them  (yt  you  [pi.];  y«-  de- 
.'g.'a  mouth;  tAH  stem;  -tc  intensive;  -gt-  stands 

ir  names  being  these  (ye  thus ;  du-  wa-  verbal  pre- 
I) 

waves  rise  up  on  it ;  or  waves,  the  rising  up  of 
;  it'll  wave;   yvr  demonstrative;   dji-  at-  prefixes; 

at  was  why  he  had  traveled  that  way;  or,  more 
the  traveling  of  him  {ye  thus ;  yvy-  demonstra- 
t)al  prefix ;  gut  stem) 

le  ones  having  split  tongues  for  you  {yl-  you ;  Ica 
;  at  thing;  ^ac  stem) 

le  one  that  could  talk  {yu~  demonstrative ;  q}a 
erbal  prefix;  Iav,  stem) 

when  he  was  playing  with  the  children,  he  would 
r,  the  hurt  he  would  do  to  them  {yvr  demonstra- 
\i-  verbal  prefixes;  s.'et  stem) 
would  break  the  knife  he  got  hold  of  iyu-  demoD- 
idefinite ;  ya-  verbal  prefix ;  Itq!  stem) 
lAi*  ««iM  yr.    ..o  was  a  very  great  eater;  or,  the  great  eater  that 

he  was  (lox  very ;  ya-  verbal  prefix ;  laq  stem) 
duiM'  At  ll'tc!i'q''lc'*  he  was  a  dirty  little  fellow;  or,  the  dirty 
little  fellow  that  he  was  {dund  [%  At  thing;  li-  verbal  prefix; 
ic{e^  stem) 
ada'  yuqiA'duLXA'tk*  about  it  they  were  all  talking;  or,  the  talk- 
ing that  went  on  about  it  (o-  indefinite ;  da  post -position ;  j/ii- 
demonstrative ;  j/a  mouth;  du- zi- verbal  prefixes ;  a(  stem) 
tela  aIcauI'Ic  Ic'.ulc'  aye'x  yu'yatU-"  whatever  he  told  them  took 
place  (fc.'o  whatever;  te'.ide'  then;  aye'x  like  it;  i/u- demon- 
strative; ya-  prefix  [§  15,3]) 
qay^  qokiywane'ze   tclULe'  yuAhanikk"  ayi'z  yu'yaWc*  when  a 
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\^  ^Tson  was  going  to  get  well,  he  told  them,  and  so  it  was  (qa 

^V*         -son;  qo-  [§  15.6];  nex  to  be  well;  for  the  rest  see  last  exam- 

"^"^^  The  end  of  this  sentence  might  be  rendered  as  was 

^ELLING  OF  THIS  BY  HIM,  SO  WAS  THE  FACT 

•  •  ^dudjd'q  qon  yuAka'yaniTck^  what  they  were  going  to  kill 
what  they  got  {dafsa  what;  qa-  future  [§  15.5];  -x  transi- 
tional [§  15.7];  du'  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  djdq  to  kill;  qon  [?]; 
yw- demonstrative ;  .i- indefinite  pronoun;  to- ya- verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  15.2,  3];  nilc  stem) 

4-  -|/a.  Another  suffix  similar  to  this  is  -ya,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  continuative  ya-  treated  of  in  §  15.3.  This 
is  mainly  used  in  clauses  which  in  English  would  be  subordi- 
nated by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and  often 
the  participial  suffix  -i  [§  20.2]  is  employed  in  conjunction 
with  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  clause  is  turned  into  a 
noun  in  this  manner,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal 
verb.     Examples  are  as  follows: 

yAX  yale'  yuqids  ade'  vduwaqla/siya  far  is  the  distance  which  the 
cascade  comes  down  (yAX  like;  gale'  far;  yu-  demonstrative; 
q!d8  cascade;  ade'  to  it)  u-dvr  t(?a-[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.2]) 

tc!u  ade'  xaqlvfya  awe'  ayA'x  qot  cvfwaxix  just  the  way  they  were 
sleeping  they  were  destroyed  {tclu  just;  ode'  at  it;  xaq^  to 
sleep;  ayA'x  like  it;  qot  completely;  ci^-[§  15.1]) 

dvdfi'txawe  ytdadund'ya  from  him  they  knew  how  to  fix  [  a  trap] 
(du  him;  -d;  intensive  [§7];  ^  to;  xfrom;  awe  demonstrative; 
yidadund'ya  they  learned  to  fix) 

ade'  ThA8  JcAqladi'nutcya  ode'  alcaollxe's!  he  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hooking  fish  {ade'  at  it;  Tias 
they;  Tca  to  cause  [?];  qlAt  to  catch  [?];  -nutc  habitually 
[§  19.2];  a- indefinite  prefix;  Tca-  o-  Zi-[§  15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.4]) 

ate'xya  aosiJcu'  when  she  slept,  he  knew  (a-  indefinite  prefix;  te 
to  sleep;  -x  -ya  suffixes  [§  19.4];  a-  indefinite  prefix;  o-  «i- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.1];  Jcu  to  know) 

Jca^UlA'q!  a!xo  gvdiya'  it  was  hot  weather  from  where  he  started 
(Aro-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes  [§15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.3];  Uaq!  stem; 
Or-  indefinite  prefix;  xo  among;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§20.1]) 

Lei  JiAS  afwusku  ode'  yuyane'giya  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  {lU  not;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1];  ode' 
at  it;  yu-  demonstrative;  yon  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  neTc  to  say) 

liAS  afwawus!  ^^gudA'x  sa  ye'daduuA'taya^^  they  inquired,  '^From 
where  do  they  get  this?*'  (gu  where;  dAX  from;  sa  interrogative 
particle ;  ye  adverb ;  da-  du-  no-  verbal  prefixes  [§  14.4 ;  §17.3,5]; 
^<  to  go  [pi.]) 

§20 
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§  21.  Composition  of  Verh^Stems 

A  real  composition  of  two  verb-stems  in  one  word  seems  to  be 

entirely  wanting.     It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  stem 

which  contains  the  principal  idea  is  placed  before  another  verb-stem 

of  very  general  meaning,  such  as  ^  to  be,  x^  to  get,  or  nvJc^  to 

BECOME,  and  is  there  treated  as  if  it  were  a  prefix  or  an  adverbiid 

modifier,  all  of   the   other  verbal   prefixes  being  attached  to   the 

general  auxiliary  stem.     Thus  we  have — 

yihafn  Tee  gax  gAxylsatV  you  (pi.)  will  cey,  where  gax  is  the 
regular  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  to  cry,  and  ti,  the  stem  of 
the  verb  to  be,  taking  the  future,  pronominal,  and  all  other 
prefixes.  Similar  to  this  is  ktarU  hAS  uvxmu'k^  they  became 
ANGRY,  where  Jcldn  signifies  anger,  and  nuk^  to  become.  Of 
this  same  type  is  qot  cvfwaxix  they  were  all  destroyed, 
although  it  is  \mcertain  whether  qot  is  ever  employed  as  a 
regular  stem  in  the  place  of  xix. 

The  list  on  pages  190  and  191  contains  the  analysis  of  a  number 
of  verbal  forms  in  accordance  with  the  groups  of  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes described  in  §§  14-20. 

Adverbs  (§§22,23) 
§  22.  Modal  Adverbs 

1.  €igt  is  an   interrogative   adverb  which  is  used  in  interrogative 

sentences  in  which  no  interrogative  pronoun  occurs.     It  is 
placed  after  the  verb,  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 

iyaA^xtc  ag%'f  do  you  hear  it? 

uha^n  agV  yekaf  At  tuxA^ck^  tea  kvfcta  qoan  qlecafnif  are  we  the 

ones  splitting  land-otter  (tongues)  to  see  people?  {uka'n  we; 

yekd^  the  ones;  At  indefinite  object,  namely,  tongues;  tu  we; 

xAc  split;  -k^  suffix  [§  20.3];  tea  thus;  kvfeta  land-otter;  qoan 

people;  qfeea'ni  to  see [ uncertain  analysis]) 
xat  yl  siti'n  agif  do  you  see  me?  {xat  me;  yi  you;  si-  prefix 

[§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

2.  d^  following  the  verb  indicates  the  imperative. 

Adjl't  gut  de!  come  up  to  me!  (ax  me;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  -t  to; 

gu  to  come;  -^purpose  [§  20.1]) 
d'nAX  asaqo^x  de!  go  with  it  around  it!  (a  indefinite  pronoun; 

nAX  around ;  a  indefinite  pronoun ;  so-  prefix ;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 
gA'nga  naa't  de!   for  firewood  go!   (^An  firewood;  ^a  for;  na- 

prefix  [§  17.5];  at  to  go) 

§§21,22 
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3.  qlwAn  expresses  a  mild  imperative  and  resembles  our  owiipbay, 

or  SUPPOSE. 

deJd'  qlwAU  dagid'q  out,  pray,  run  to  him!  (dekl'  out;  do-  to 
[§  14.4];  qi'  [?];  dq  to  run) 

hlnq!  qlWAU  yen  xaI  caI  into  the  water,  pray,  then  put  me!  (Jhln 
water;  q!  at;  yin  then;  xAt  me;  caI  put) 

ituwu'  qfWAn  CAtlVq!  Nixd'  nil  gu'tnt  be  courageous  when  Nlx:&' 
comes  in  (see  §  19.3;  iyou;  ^umind;  ^m;u  possessive;  c^- reflex- 
ive; t!iq!y  stem  [?];  nel  into  the  house;  gu  to  go;  -^  -n  -i  suf- 
fixes [§20.1;  §  19.3;  §  20.2]) 

4.  I  expresses  the  negation.     Generally  this  element  appears  com- 

bined with  the  connective  lb  then.     The  emphatic  negative 
is  lilf  apparently  a  doubled  negation. 

lU  Tclnigl'q  ya  AxhVti  never  tell   about   my  house  QU  never; 

lci  =  'ka   [?];  nlk    to    tell;  -iq   suffix;  ya   about;   ax   my;  Ai^ 

house;  -4  possessive) 
lil  LAX  ye  XAt  TcugA^Tidjiq  never  let  me  bum  up!  {lax  very;  ye  thus; 

XAt  ly  leu  future;  gAn  to  bum;  -tc  always;  Aq  a  suffix) 

In  negative  questions  the  negation  is  contracted  with  the  interrog- 
ative particle. 

L^gil  XAt  vmnekuf  am  I  not  sick?  (x6  adverb;  gi  interrogative 
particle;  I  not  (with  xe);  xAt  I;  wu-  verbal  prefix;  nek^  sick) 

5.  giU  expresses  probability,  and  is  generally  initial. 

gvl  Ldx  Leql  dis  TiAsduka^  cuwaxnfx  very  probably  they  passed  all 
of  one  month  {Lax  very;  Leq!  one;  dis  moon;  JiAsduka'  on 
them;  cu-  entirely  [  ?  15.1] ;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2] ;  xlx  stem) 

gul  de  djinka/t  ayu'  qla^owaxe  for  probably  ten  days  he  went 
[without  food]  (de  already;  djinJcat  ten;  ayu^  demonstrative; 
q!a  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  wa-  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  xe  stem) 

§  23.  Locative  Adverbs 

Locative  adverbs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  post-positions, 
but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence: 

1.  dak  outward,  out  to  sea  .  7.  nel  into  the  house 

2.  ddq  shoreward  8.  yu  or  yux  out  of  doors 

3.  ke  upward  9.  yen  there 

4.  de  now,  right  away,  al-  10.  dekl^  far  outward 

ready  11.  ixkl'   down   below,   spe- 

5.  ye  thus  or  as  follows  cifically  southward 

6.  yex  or  yAX  like  12.  yik  inside 

44877-Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 13  §  23 
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Bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  post-positions  are: 


13.  t  or  de  to 

14.  n  with 

15.  X  from 

16.  q!  at 

17.  yl  down  in 

18.  yVnade  down  toward 

19.  yes  for 

20.  qox  back  to,  backward 

21.  XAU  to  a  person 

22.  tu  into 

23.  ta/yi  under 

24.  t!a  behind 

25.  dAX  from 

26.  da  around 

27.  xo  among 

28.  Td  toward 


29.  Tea  on 

30.  ga  for 

31.  qAq!  for 

32.  ge  inside  of 

33.  ^nwith 

34.  hd^yi  down  underneath 

35.  qles  for 

36.  gayi  down  in  front  of 

37.  WAt  at  the  mouth  of 

38.  tak  in  the  middle  of 

39.  TiAX  through,  on  account 

of,  in  association  with 

40.  gdn  outside  of 

41.  daicvfn  straight  for 

42.  ya  in  the  neighborhood  of 

43.  sakV"  for 


The  last  of  these  is  always  used  after  the  verb. 
Even  nouns  and  verbs  are  used  exactly  as  if  they  were  conceived 
of  as  post-positions:  as, 

hVtqH  tux  ya'wagut  yucafwAt  adJA'q  dAX  the  woman  went  through 
the  houses  after  she  had  killed  it  QiU  house;  -q!i  collective; 
tux  through;  ya-  wa-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3 ;  §18.2];  gu  to  go;  -4 
[§  20.1];  yu- demonstrative;  cd'wAt  woraAn;  ait;  dJAq  to  kill; 
dAX  from) 

aqlVts  CAutu^de  Jcax  a^odigeq!  he  put  (his  coat)  on  to  go  down 
into  the  midst  of  its  tentacles  (a-  it;  qOts  tentacles;  CArtntu'de 
into  the  midst  of;  Tcax  adverbial;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  d%r 
prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  geq!  to  do  quickly) 

ayAlane^slawe  awA'n  when  he  had  sharpened  the  edges  of  it  (o- 
indefinite  pronoun;  yA-  Ia-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §  18.4]; 
nes!  to  sharpen;  awe  when;  a  it;  wau  edges) 

As,  on  account  of  their  phonetic  weakness,  the  post-positions  t,  n, 
Xj  and  q!  must  always  be  agglutinated  to  some  other  word,  they 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cases,  but  the  first  of  these  is  sim- 
ply a  contraction  of  de;  and  the  distinction  in  use  between  all  of 
them  and  the  syllabic  post-positions  is  not  marked  enough  to  justify 
a  separate  classification. 

The  adverbs  de,  Tce^  and  ye  are  essential  to  certain  verbs,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  oi  At  something  with  the  verbs  xa  to  eat  and 

XUn  TO  START. 

§23 
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§  24.  Conjunctions 

The  conjunction  used  between  nouns  and  coordinate  clauses  is 
ga  and;  while  antithesis  is  expressed  by  qo^a,  which  more  closely 
approaches  English  however  in  its  use  than  but.  Conjunctions 
employed  to  introduce  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part,  compounded 
of  post-positions  and  demonstratives: 

odA'xayu  or  adA'zoAve  and  then  (compounded  of  a;  cIax  from; 

a,  and  yu  or  we) 
Atxawe!  afterwards  (from  a;  ^  to;  a;  from;  a;  and  w^ 
ayA'tawt  on  accoimt  of  which  (from  a;  yAx  like;  a;  and  we) 
tcluLe'y  evidently  then,  consists  of  two  adverbial  particles,  tclu 

and  £6! 
vxinanVsawe  by  and  by  (probably  compounded  from  some  verb) 
Aicawe'  contains  the  intensive  suffix  tc. 

Subordinate  clauses,  when  not  turned  into  participles  or  infinitiv.es, 

are  connected  to  the  principal  verb  by  awe'  or  ayu',  which  also  occur 

in  conjunction  with  the  participial  suffix  -i,  and  often  with  go-,  nor-, 

or  -n. 

VOCABTJLAEY  (§§  26-28) 

Stems  are  almost  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  consist  usually  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel;  or  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  conso- 
nant. Occasionally,  however,  we  find  single  vowels;  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant;  or  a  vowel,  consonant,  and  vowel.  Two  con- 
sonants never  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable  unless  one  is  an 
agglutinated  affix. 

§  25.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a  list  of  several  simple  nominal  stems: 

a  lake  ia  stone 

an  town  tan  sea-lion 

<w/  tree  tat  night 

aaa'  paddle  nu  fort 

%c  father  naA^t  clothing 

yaJc^  canoe  nuk!^  shells 

yak  mussel  tcurieft  bow 

ya^  herring  taa  seal 

yAjHc  sea-otter  taesk!^  owl 

yek  supernatural  helper  s!dx^  hat 

yU  son  sit  spruce 

da/sla  snare  CAt  wife 

d%8  moon  can  old  person 

§§  24,  25 
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camfna  anchor  xao  log  or  dead  tree 

d  olood  xat  root 

ci  song  xon  friend 

gAga/n  sun  xox  husband 

gotc  wolf  Icat  fish-basket 

qa  man  Icafni  brother-in-law 

qdhafk^  salmon-eggs  Wmdi  sea-gull 

qou  people  xafrui  evening 

g/a  point  xwts!  grizzly-bear 

qldn  fire  ^xtc!  frog 

qlun  fur-seal  hln  fresh  water 

q!at!  island  hit  house 

xa  enemy  liu^nx  elder  brother 

Onomatopoetic  words  are  surprisingly  rare. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  blood-relationship: 

lllk!  grandparent 
Ic  father 
La  mother 

Lak!  mother's  sister  (literally,  little  mother) 
kak  mother's  brother 

at  father's  sister,  and  father's  sister's  daughter 
SA^ni  father's  brother   and  father's  sister's  son 
Tiunx  man's  elder  brother 
•     CAtx  woman's  elder  sister 

kik!  man's  younger  brother,  and  woman's  younger  sister 

Ldk!  man's  sister 

Ik!  woman's  brother 

kdlk!  mother's  brother's  children 

cxAuk!  grandchild 

ylt  son,  and  son  of  mother's  sister 

8%  daughter,  and  daughter  of  mother's  sister 

kelk!  sister's  child,  and  child  of  woman's  brother 

Terms  of  relationship  through  marriage  are  the  following: 

xox  husband 

CAt  wife 

vm  father-in-law 

tcdn  mother-in-law 

kd^ni  brother-in-law  of  man,  and  sister-in-law  of  woman 

The  other  relationships  are  indicated  by  terms  purely  descriptive. 
Most  of  the  above  are  also  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  those  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex,  clan,  and  generation,  as  the  one  to  whom  it 
more  particularly  belongs.  A  sister's  husband  was  called  husband; 
and  a  wife's  sister,  wife,  because,  in  case  of  the  wife's  death,  the 
widower  had  a  right  to  marry  her  sister. 

§25 
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§  26.  Verbal  Stems 

One  or  two  nominal  stems,  such  as  sa  name,  tcun  dream,  and  a?Jx/ 
HEKKING-RAKE,  are  also  found  as  the  stems  of  verbs,  but  usually  the 
t^w^o  sets  of  stems  are  quite  distinct.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  verb-stems: 


u  to  use 

ha  to  dig 

slu  to  cut  off 

na  to  do 

ni  to  put 

xe  to  stay,  remain 

gu  to  go  (one  person) 

of  to  go  (pi.) 

dja  to  tell,  explain 

ti  to  be 

Tcu  to  know 

iA  to  sleep 

qa  to  say 

su  to  help  (a  supernatural 

being  acting) 
ca  to  marry 
xa  to  eat 
ya  to  carry,  bear 
lc!i  to  be  good 
djl  to  have 
qe  to  sit 
Tiex  to  save 
nik  to  tell 
vex  to  make 
l-ox  to  invite 
iAii  to  put 
nuk^  to  become 
dJAq  to  kill 
tin  to  see 
gAs!  to  strike 
gen  to  look  at,  examine 
xix  to  get 
gAn  to  bum 


git  to  do 

na  to  die 

Tea  to  be  lazy 

t!a  to  slap 

^/a  to  be  hot 

ci  to  hunt  for 

Mk  to  be  full  of 

djel  to  set,  place 

tsln  to  be  strong 

giq!  to  throw 

gou;  to  go  by  canoe 

Ltex  to  dance 

cat  to  take,  seize 

mc  to  drift 

xo</  to  sharpen 

ax  to  hear 

A^n  to  stand 

xeq!  to  sleep  or  to  go  to  sleep 

slit  to  cover 

tit  to  drift 

gdx  to  cry 

Ar/dn  to  hate 

tslAq  to  smoke 

uk  to  boil 

</i^  to  shoot 

tlAq!  to  pound  ' 

wus!  to  ask 

irfn  to  fly  into 

klAk!  to  cut 

q!ak^  to  forget 

g/dit  to  swim 

Ak  to  weave 

tsis  to  swim 


It  is  possible  that  the  final  consonant  of  one  or  another  of  these 
stems  is  really  a  suffix,  and  such  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
terminal  consonants  which  are  now  inseparable. 
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§  27.  Numerals 

Numerals  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they  occur.  The  cardinal 
numbers  are: 

Leq!  one  na'tslJcuducu'  eight 

dex  two  gucvfic  nine 

natslJc  three  dji'nTcdt  ten 

daqlvfn  four  *  djVnkat  qa  Leq!  eleven 

Wdjin  five  Le[qa  twenty 

Le'ducu  six  natslga  djVnkat  thirty 

daxa'ducu  seven  Jce'djin  qa  one  hundred 

Ke'djin  is  formed  from  Jce  up  and  djin  hand;  djVrikat  contains  the 
suffix  Icat  ACROSS  or  upon  and  djin  hand;  Ll'qa  is  from  Leq!  one  and 
qa  man. 

When  human  beings  are  referred  to,  slaves  usually  excepted,  the 
numeral  takes  the  post-position  uax. 

nA'8!ginAX  qa  three  men 

LeducvfuAX  duTce'lkH  Tias  his  six  nephews 

dex  gux  two  slaves 

The  numeral  one,  however,  id  sometimes  unchanged. 

yuLl'q!  yAtl'yiga  vmckikHye'n  bring  one  of  the  brothers 
Leq!  aWyia  bring  one  man 

TiAX  is  also  used  to  form  distributive  numerals. 

Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  means  of  a  final  -a. 

dAxa'  the  second 
nat8!gia'  the  third 

The  first  is  expressed  by  cuq!wa/nAX, 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  -daken, 

dAxdalie'n  ye'yanaqa  when  he  said  thus  twice 
dAxdahe'na  gu'dawe  after  she  had  been  twice 

§  28.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  chief  interrogative  pronouns,  also  used  as  relatives,  are  adu'sa 
WHO,  dafsa  what,  and  wafsa  what  or  how.  The  final  syllable  aa  is 
separable,  however,  although  never  omitted,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interrogative  particle,  though  it  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  particle  8%  or  Asi  referred  to  in  §  18.1.  Examples  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are: 

§§  27,  28 
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advfsa  wuLll^q!  who  broke  it  off? 

adu'sgi  qa»i'  gaca'  I  wonder  who  will  marry  my  daughter 

dd'saya  ye  djVwani  what  has  done  this  ? 

ddsayvf,  aLe'  what  is  that,  mother? 

liA  da' tin  sa  what  with?  (that  is,  what  can  you  do?) 

wasa'yu  hade'  ye'doqa  what  to  us  do  they  say  thus  ? 

tcIuLef  lel  wvdusku'  wa/sa  waniye'  then  they  did  not  know  what 

had  been  done 
wafsa  iya'odvdziqa'  Axyl't  what  did  they  say  to  you,  my  son? 

With  these  should  be  connected  gu'su  where. 

gusy/  yen  yuqoxeftcgi  where  is,  then,  the  breaking  off  of  it  ? 
gusvf  tuvmnu' guylyi  where  is  it  that  he  had  felt  bad  ? 
gvdA'xqa'x  SAyu'  u'vxidji  lel  ye'avmsku'  from  whence  he  came, 
she  did  not  know 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  the  locative  character  of  gusu' 
(in  this  case  contracted  to  gu))  and  the  first  two,  the  curious  manner 

of  its  employment. 

§28 


TEXT 

QaqIatcgu'k 

(Told  by  interpreter,  Don  Cameron,  at  Sitka,  January,  1904) 

Clt!ka'q!ayu*    ye'yati*    wu'ckikliye'n'    ye'duwasak"  *   hunxo'*    a*^ 

At  Sitka  it  was  tliat     tliere  were  brothers*  named  thus  Ibe  eldest  that  is 

QaqlAtcgQ'k.^     ALlu'nayu*     hAs     ak"citA'n.*      Leq!*®    t«!uta'tayu" 

QaqlAtcgQ'k.  Hunting  it  was        they  liked.  One  morning  it  was  on 

Uiat 

q!a't!q!I    xode'"    dak"    has    uwaqo'x."    Lei    At    udJA'qx."    Tslu 

islands        to  among         out  they    went  by  canoe.       Not   things  he  ever  Killed.     Again 

yen  uqo'xtc.^®    Tslu    dak    uwaqo'x."    AdA'xayu*^    yuqiu'n*'  xo'de 

there  he  always  came  Again       out    he  went  oy  canoe.       And  then  the  fur  seals  to 

in  by  canoe.  among 

wuduwasa'."     '*Hu     At     naqo'xtctya  *®     aya'."     CSlklA'Ll"     f'sa*^ 

his  name  was  called.      **  He     things  always  going  in  canoe   is  here.  Keep  quiet     your  Toioes 

after 

gaa'x.""    Daq     hAs    naqo'x'*     a'ayu**    yuhunxo'a**    ye'qiayaqa:" 

lest  he     Shoreward    they    were  going  by  at  that  time  the  eldest  brother  it  said  thus: 

hear."  *  canoe  was 

>  CUIkA^  (Sitka)  compounded  of  Cithe  native  name  of  Baranoff  island,  the  post-position  t!a  bbhikd  or 
BACK  OP,  and  the  post-position  ka  on;  q!  locative  post-position  at;  ayu  compounded  of  yu  the  demonstra- 
tive and  probably  a-  Indefinite  pronoun,  used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  place. 

*  y«  an  adverolal  particle  referring  to  brothers,  which  may  here  be  translated  as  follows,  although 
it  sometimes  refers  to  what  precedes;  pa-  contlnuatlve  prefix  §  15.3;  ti  stem  of  the  verb  to  be. 

s  um'  i  15.4;  c-  the  reflexive  prefix  §  11;  kik!  younger  brother;  -fin  suflix  which  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  hAa  to  indicate  plurality. 

*  ye  AS  follows;  du-  S  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  mto  name  or  call;  •&«  noun-forming  or  perfect  participial  sulBz 
$20.3. 

6  hum  elder  brother;  6  probably  possessive;  kik!  younger  brother. 
'  a  stands  for  yfduwasak^. 

7  Object  of  yi'duwataku. 

*  a-  indefinite  pronoun  indicating  the  things  hunted  for;  Hun  hunting  for,  employed  as  a  post-posi- 
tion; -ayH  (see  note  1). 

9  Has  personal  pronoun  subject  third  person  plural;  a-  object  referring  to  aUu'n:  k*-  indefinite  prefix; 
d-  desire  %  18.7;  tAWto  put,  verb-stem  of  many  uses. 

10  Uq!  one,  numeral  modifying  U!ut&'t.  Very  often  the  noun  modified  is  omitted  in  connections  like 
this. 

^^U!u  again;  Uil  night;  ayu  demonstrative.    The  meaning  seems  to  be,  another  niobt  being 

PAST. 

w  q!&tl  I3L/-ND;  -qti  plural;  xo  among;  A?  motion  to. 
"  Adverb;  seaward  or  to  an  open  place. 
"  a-  §  17.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe. 
w  tt-  §  17.2;  djAq  to  kill;  -x  distributive  suffix  §  19.4. 
"  tt-  §  17.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -tc  Intensive  suffix  %  7. 
1'  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -dAx  from;  ayu  demonstrative. 
"  yu-  demonstrative;  g/tZn  fur-seal. 

»  wvr  §  15.4;  dU'  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  »o  to  name,  to  call,  also  voice. 

»  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  qox  to  go  by  canob;  4e  inten^ve  suffix  $  7;  -I 
participial  suffix;  -ya  noun-formlng  suffix  \  20.2,  4. 
>i  a  Indefinite  pronoun,  and  ya  demonstrative. 
»c-  reflexive  §  11;  I-  frequentative  §  18.4;  k!AL!  to  be  quiet. 
»f-  thy;  Ba  voice  (see  note  19). 
**  po-  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  &i  to  hear. 

*  a  and  ayu. 

**  yu-  demonstrative;  hunxd'  elder  brother;  a  indefinite  pronoun. 
"^  yl'  AS  follows;  q!a  mouth;  ya-  §  15.3;  qa  stem. 
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"Lak"  axa',  yandunu'k".""    Le  k!ant»«  Has  uwanu'k".^  Caqaha'di" 

••Quick  paddlea  it  has  become  windy."     Then  angry        they       became.  The  bowman 

yak"t  ^  awago'q"  ^  duaxa'yi.**    LdakA't  ye's  ^  wudztgi't.**  AdA'xay  u  " 

into  the  pushed  his  paddle.  All  did  the  same.  And  then 

canoe 

cana''^    hAs    wu'dls!lt.»«    Yu'yak"^*    qo'a    Le    wu'Iixac."    Dekl'de*® 

beads  they  covered.  The  canoe,       however,  then        drifted.  Outward 

ijeducu'*^     yA'kaye    qa    tat"    Has     wu'lixac.'*   Yadjt'nkat-qa-dex ** 

six  days  *         and    nights       they  drifted.  Thetwelthday 

akA'tayu"     ke     a'odzigit**    ySn     yu'lititk"*^    yuya'k"."  Aositi'n*' 

on  that  up  he  woke  there  the  drifting  against  *  the  canoe.  He  saw 

the  shore 

q!at!kA'ql*^    Asiyu'**    tan,    tsa,    qlun,    yAX"tcI  qa  tan-qlAdadza'yt.** 

on  the  island  it  was      sea-lions,   hair-        fur-        sea-otters,     and    sea-  bristles.  * 

seals,       seals,  lion- 

tidakA't     ada'*^     aoKtA'q!"    yuqla'tldaq!.*^    Has     At     ka'wadjel.*' 

All  around  it  drifted  the  island  around  on.        They     things  got  up. 

Leq!   tak""  aye's***  wuti'.^*   KA'ndAkle'ti"  yuLe'q!  tak"  qa  acuwu'. 

One      year  they  were  there.  It  was  completed  the  one        year     and       a  half. 

Wute'x*^      vuqa'      tcucsta't.**®      Leq!      tsluta't     an*®     ke  udzlgl't" 

Slept  regularly    tlie  man  to  sleep  about  himself.  One  morning       with  it       up        he  woke 

dutcri'ni.**     Ye/atcun*^    qox®^   aga'qtc.^  AdA'xayu^^    Leql    tsluta't" 

his  dream.        He  dreamed  thus       back    he  always  got.       And  then  one  morning 


*  ^  {  15.3;  n-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  {  17.5;  du-  {  17.3;  nuk»  to  blow. 

*  kidn  anoer;  -4  atttdnment  of  a  state  §  20.1. 
>•  tt-  {  17.2;  tea-  {  18.2;  nuku  to  become. 

»  Perhaps  containing  ca  head,  qa  if  an. 

■  InUm  canoe;  -t  motion  into. 

u  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  {  18.2;  poq^  to  push. 

M  du^  ms;  oxa'  paddle;  -pV  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

>  pi  refers  to  action  preceding;  s  probably  stands  for  Has  thet. 

M  lew-  $  15.4;  dti-  to  come  to  §  18.6;  gU  to  do. 

*J  ea  head;  -na  probably  around,  near. 

■  WW  §  15.4;  di'  Inchoative  §  18.3;  a!U  to  cover. 
»  wu-  §  15.4;  2-  frequentative  $  18.4;  xac  to  drift. 
«  dMf  PAR  off;  -di  motion  thither. 

41  Lgq!  one;  six  »  one  counted  upon  five. 

A  pa-  demonstrative;  djln  hand;  -kOt  upon  or  across,  probably  the  two  hands  lying  upon  each  other; 
qa  and;  dix  two. 

^  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ikA  on;  t  motion  to;  ayu  demonstrative  compound. 
_  «« a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  dH-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git. 

«  pH  demonstrative:  2-  frequentative  {  18.4;  tU  to  drift  ashore;  -Jtu  verbal  noun  §  20.3. 

M  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  9  17.2;  -si  simple  statement  of  an  action  $  18.1;  (in  to  see. 

^  qfOil  island;  kA  on;  q!  at. 

*  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  si  simple  statement  of  fact  (see  note  46);  pu  demonstrative. 

*  qia  probably  mouth;  -fi  possessive  suffix  §  10. 
^  a  indefinite  pronoun;  da  around. 

u  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  {-  frequentative  $  18.4;  Uql  to  drift. 
u  pu  demonstrative;  qiati  island;  da  around;  q!  at. 
•*  Jto-  TO  CAUSE  TO  DO  $  15.2;  WO-  $  18.2;  djei  TO  arise. 

»«  Strictly  WINTER. 

u  a  indefinite  pronoun;  pis  on  account  of,  or  y^  plus  «  for  Has  they. 
M  wu-  i  15.4;  H  to  be. 

w  I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  word.    kA  may  be  the  prefixed  auxiliary. 
M  wu-  $  15.4;  ta  TO  sleep;  -x  distributive  §  19.4. 

■•fctic-i)erhaps reflexive}  11; «-  single  statement  of  action  §  18.1;  ta  to   sleep;  -i  suffix  indicating 
purpose  }20.L 
<B  a  indefinite  pronoun;  -n  wrra. 

a  tt-  active  prefix  {  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  $  18.6;  gU  to  do. 
«  du-  ms;  tciln  dream;  -i  possessive  suffix  after  a  consonant  §§  3, 10. 
«  pe-  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  teiin  to  dream. 
M  qac  occurs  both  as  adverb  and  as  post-portion. 

*  a  indefinite  pronoon;  gOq  to  beach;  -tc  hitensive  suffix  §  7. 
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Tcakuge'yl     ye'nde  '*       hayak"gwata'n.^' 

Anywhere*  thither  *  we  will  go. 


duki'k!.hAs««  ye'ayaosiqa,*^     *'Ca'yidaqe'd6.««  Yak"yi«»  At  kaytlaga'.'*' 

his  younger  brothers  he  said  to  as  follows,  *'*  Sit  up.  Into  the   things       yon  load. 

canoe 

GAga'n        Kane'sdi-ca  ^ 

^n  Croes-moantain 

(Verstovaia) 

hA8  ya'watAn.^*      Qo'ka 

they    'were  heading.  It  was 

dark 

wucge'dt"    hAsducayl'nayt'*    hinql'*    hAs   anatl'tc*®   gAga'n   anA'x** 

into  itself  their  anchor     *  in  the  they       lowered  sun  fmm 

water  near  it 

LAX  qlun**  hAs  uxe'**  sayu'**  hAs  aositi'n  ke'Ladi 

Very     many         they  camped       when         they  saw         aaea-^ull 


cakl'n AX '*  ke    xlxtc. "  ^^ 

near  the        np      always  gets." 
top  of 


AdA'xayu    ySn 

And  then  there 


ke    xi'xtciya.** 

up        where  it  gets. 


when 
it  was 


ST 


yadji'ndahen.**    XAtc***     lIux      Asiyu'      hAS      aoslti'ii.       Axa'd^ 

standing  suddenly  It  was         Mount         it  was  they  saw.  Near  it 

(on  the  water).  Edgecumbe       that 

yasffaqoxayu'**    hAS    aositrn    l!ux   klide'n.      '^Yu'ca**  adatcu'n,"** 

*  when  they  were  they         saw  Mount       plainly.  "The  straight  towards 

coming  Edgecumbe  mountain  it," 

yu'yawaqa*^  QaqlAtxjgQ'k,  "adatcu'n***  yen  yayi'satAn."**     AdA'xayu 

was  what  said  QaqlAtcgd'k,     '* straight  towards  there    you\>e  steering."  And  then 

xa'nade®*  ada'x  yen  Has  uwaqo'x.     Ye  hAS  a'wasa  Yak^kAbigA'k".** 

towards  near      there    they    came  by  Thus  they    named  it      Ganoe-resting-plaoe. 

evening  canoe. 

Tan     a    akawati'*^     anA'x    gadusku't**  hu    anA'x    yfin  wuqoxo'n.*' 

Sea       it  he  caused  ashore       so  they  might       he       near  it       there       had  come  by 

lion     was  to  be  at  it  know  canoe. 


M  du-  his;  Hkf  younger  brother;  -Has  plural  for  terms  of  relationship. 

^  ye  demonstrative;  a  Indefinite  pr<moun;  pa-  §  15.3;  o-  §  17.2;  H-  simnle  statement  {  18.1;  fa  to  say. 
«  Probably  c-  reflexive;  i- you;  da-  Inchoative  §  18.3;  qi  to  srr;  -di  Imperative  suffix  or  i>article  {  22.2. 
•  y<tt«*  canoe;  jrt  probably  down  into. 

70  ka-  TO  cause  5  15.2;  pi-  ye;  I-  frequentative  {  18.4;  ga  to  load. 

71  y&n  there;  di  motion  toward. 

»  ha  us;  par  §  15.3;  leu-  Indefinite  §  15.6;  gwa-  (for  gu-)  future  §  15.5;  tan  to  oo. 

n  Kani'at  Is  the  modem  Tllnglt  word  for  cross  (Lieut.  O.  T.  Emmons  believes  It  to  be  a  oorruption  of 
Christ.    The  consonant  cluster  st  does  not  sound  like  Tllnglt);  ca  mountain. 
74  ca  head;  Id  towards;  nAx  near,  or  from  near  by. 
»  yii  TO  get;  -tc  Intensive  suffix  §  7. 
w  par  {  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  tAn  to  head. 
"  wvr  §  15.4;  c-  reflexive;  pi  into;  dl  motion  to. 
78  hA9du-  their;  capi'na  anchor;  -pi  possessive  suffix. 
7»  hln  water;  -ql  into. 

M  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  §  17.5;  ti  stem;  -tc  intensive  sufOx. 
n  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  nAZ  near,  or  from  near  by. 
» ily  TO  get;  -le  intensive  suffix  §  7;  -1  participle;  -pa  verbal  noun  §  20.2,  4. 
B>  After  LAX  q!un,  the  word  UU  winter  should  be  understood. 
»♦  tt-  §  17.2;  xe  to  camp. 

»  ^0-  §  15.3;  dji-  RAPIDLY  §  17.1;  na-  at  the  same  time  as  §17.5;  da-  Inchoative  {  18.3;  hln  to  stand. 
w  -tc  emphatic  suffix  (?). 
87  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  x^n  post-position  Indicating  motion  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  person;  -fa 

PURPOSE. 

»  ya-  §  15.3;  9-  probably  stands  for  hAi;  pa-  when  {  17.4;  qoz  to  oo  by  canoe;  -apu  demonstrative. 
»  gu  demonstrative;  ca  mountain. 

w  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  datcun  i>ost-posltion,  perhaps  containing  da  around. 
9i  gu  demonstrative;  pa-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  qa  to  say. 
«s  ya  §  15.3;  pi-  second  i>erson  plural;  sa-  Indicative  §18.1;  L4n  to  steer. 
M  d^  motion  toward. 

»*  gdkii  canoe;  kAl  (?);  *i-  Indicative  §18.1;  ga  or  gAku  (?). 
»  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause  §  15.2;  wo-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

M  pa  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  dur  §  17.3;  9-  Indicative  §  18.1;  ku  to  know;  -t  purpose  §  20.1. 
^7  um-  §  15.4;  gox  to  oo  by  canob;  -n  conjunctival  suffix  preceded  by  0  in  harmony  with  the  o  before  s 
§  3;  §  19.3. 
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AdA'xawe      yaCi'tlkadS"     hAS      wuqo'x.        Ya'anl**     gaya'qdS*** 

And  then  here  to  Sitka  they  oameby  This  town        ashore  in  front  of 

canoe. 

ya'sgaqo'xay u' ^®^    tcla'gnayf  **"     ducA't***  gant    a^'x.      Tclaye' su 

when  they  were  coming         the  old  one  his  wife        outside       wept.  At  that  very 

in  by  canoe  time 

gaxe'ayu'**^  aostti'n  yu'yak"    an    egaya'dS*^    yanaqo'x.*^     Aostti'n 

when  she  was      she  saw       theoanoe     town     to  in  front  of  was  coming.  She  saw 

crying 

awu'Agfi'i^    xat-sla:^:".^"     Wudlhfi'n*^    nelde'"*    wugu't."*      Hat"« 

she  had  the  root-hat  She  started  up  into  the  to  go  Here 

woTen  house  (she  went). 

hAS  uwaqo'x.     Dutuwu' "*  sigu'  yuca'wAt-can."*    Dux5'x  duxA'nql"* 

they  came.  Her  mind  was  happy       the  old  woman's.       Her  husband        to  her 

daq    gu'dayu    IdakA't  At    qadjide'"*    ye   aosi'ni"^  tan-qlAdadza'yt, 

up        came  when  all         things   to  the  men         these     he  gave  sea-lion  bristles,  * 

yA':^"tc     dugu',    qfun    dugu'.     An  qadjt'n"*    aoKLe'k"."®    Duka'ni- 

sea-otter  skins,       fur-seal       skins.        With        hands  he  shook.  Hisbrothers- 

these 

y8n"»    ye'davaduqa, «"   "Detc!a'k""»   iitil'ql"»  ygn  yu-At-ka'wati."* 

in-law        they  said  thus  to  him,  "Long  since  invour         there      the  feast  has  been 

place  given. 

Yuyl's-qa"*  de*"*  udu'waca."*"   ALe'n*"  tuwunu'k"***  awatle'.**> 

The  young  is  already  married."  It  was  trouble  she  felt, 

woman  much 

"  jra  THIS,  employed  because  ne  story  was  told  in  Sitka;  di  toward. 

•  fo  this;  dn  town;  -f  possessive  suffix.    The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  suffix  is  not  clear. 

M^'ya  post-position,  in  front  or;  -f  probably  indicates  motion  shobi  ward;  -^toward. 

Ml  ^  1 15^;  9-  for  kAi  THXT  (7);  ^subordinating  prefix  $  17.4;  fox  to  oo  bt  canoe;  -ayti demonstrative. 

M>  te/dk»  OLD,  OLD  TDf xs.  OLD  THiNQs;  '{a)ifi  posssssive  suffix  referring  to  ducA't. 

wtftt-ms. 

>M  ^  TO  CRT;  -i  participle  {  20.2;  -ofm  demonstrative. 

M»  e-  occurs  a  few  times  before  post-positlans  beginning  with  ^,  such  as  fa  and  pi;  fOfpa  m  front  of; 

a  TOWARD. 

Mi  ^  1 15.3;  no-  action  done  at  the  same  time  as  another  {  17.5. 

w  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  { 15.4;  Ak  to  wxavx,  with  terminal  sound  voiced  before  vowel;  -i  participle 
{20.2. 
"■rff  root;  «/ay«  hat. 

M»  tcrti- 1 15.4;  H-  inchoative  $  18.3;  Mn  to  movs.  (?) 
u*  nB  into  thb  house;  di  toward. 
ui  wu- 1 15.4;  gu  to  oo;  -4  purposive  sufllx  {  20.1. 
us  he  demonstrative;  -t  post-position, 
us  du  her;  tu  mind;  wu  possessive  suffix  after  u  {  10. 
m  pu  demonstrative;  cA^wAt  woman;  tOn  old. 
u*  du  he;  -xAti  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  person;  -f  /  at. 
u«  fa  man;  -te  voiced  before  vowel;  emphatic  sufllx  {  7;  di  toward. 
n?  See  note  46;  nf  to  give. 
usftt  man;  ^nHAND. 
"S  (^«  TO  SHAKE. 

isi  du  ms;  pSn  plural  for  terms  of  relationship  (see  note  3). 

n  pi  demonstrative;  da  sign  of  indirect  object  $  14.4;  pa-  {  15.3;  du-  $  17.3;  qa  to  sat. 

i»  de  now;  te!Sk»  a  long  time  ago. 

>s>  i-  tht;  -f  /  post-position. 

iM  fu  demonstrative;  At  something;  ko-  causative  $  15.2;  wa-  {  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

^  fu  demoostiBtive;  |fff  young  person;  9a  human  being. 

^de  now. 

^  u-i  17.2;  du-  {  17.3;  wa-  {  18.2;  ea  to  marrt  (—woman). 

m  a  indefinite  pronoun;  Lin  big. 

>s»  tu  mind;  wu-  { 15.4;  nttkv  to  become. 

m  a  taideOiilte  proooon;  wa-  { 18.2;  tli  to  feel. 
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[Translation] 

Brothers  lived  at  Sitka  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Qaq  lAtcgu'k. 
They  were  fond  of  huntmg.     One  morning  they  went  out  among  the 
islands.     He  (that  is  Qaq  lAtcgu'k)  kept  coming  back  without  having 
killed  anything.     He  went  out  again.     Then  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  fur-seals.     "The  one  who  always  hunts  is  here.     Keep 
quiet,  lest  he  hear  your  voices.'*     When  they  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  the  eldest  brother  said,  "Use  your  paddles  quickly,  for  it  has 
become  windy/'     Now  they  became  angry.     The  bow-man  pushed 
his  paddle  down  into  the  canoe.     All  did  the  same  thing.     Then  they 
covered  their  heads.     The  canoe,  however,  drifted  on.     They  drifted 
out  for  six  days  and  nights.     The  twelfth  day  he  (Qaq !  Atcgu'k)  awoke 
and  found  the  canoe  drifting  against  the  shore.     He  saw  sea-lions, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  and  sea-lion  bristles  on  the  island. 
All  had  drifted  ashore  around  the  island.     They  took  their  things  up. 
They  were  there  for  one  year.     A  year  and  a  half  was  completed. 
The  man  kept  sleeping,  thinking  about  his  condition.     One  morning 
he  woke  up  with  his  dream.     He  kept  dreaming  that  he  had  gotten 
home.     And  one  morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers,  "Sit  up. 
Put  the  things  into  the  canoe.     The  sun  always  rises  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Verstovaia.''     Then  they  headed  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  lowered  their  anchor  into  the  water  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sun  comes  up.     After  they  had  spent  very 
many  nights,  they  saw  a  sea-gull  upon  the  water.     What  they  saw 
was  Mount  Edgecumbe.     When  they  got  nearer  it,  they  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  Mount  Edgecumbe.     "Straight  for  the  mountain,"  said 
QaqlAtcgu'k,  "steer  straight  towards  it."     So  towards  evening  they 
came  near  it.     They  named  that  place  Canoe-resting-place.     He 
pounded  out  the  figure  of  a  sea-lion  there  so  that  they  might  know 
he  had  come  ashore  at  that  place.     When  they  came  ashore  in  front 
of  the  town,  his  old  wife  was  outside  weeping.     While  she  was  crying, 
she  saw  the  canoe  coming  in  front  of  the  town.     She  saw  the  root-hat 
she  had  woven.     She  got  up  to  go  into  the  house.     They  came 
thither.     The  old  woman's  mind  was  glad.     When  her  husband  came 
up  to  her,  he  gave  all  these  things  to  the  people — sea-lion  bristles,  sea- 
otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.     He  shook  hands  with  these  in  his  hands. 
His  brother-in-law  said  to  him, "  The  feast  was  given  for  you  some  time 
ago  (that  is,  the  mortuary  feast).     The  young  woman  is  already  mar- 
ried."    She  (the  younger  woman)  was  very  much  troubled  on  account 
of  it  (because  her  former  husband  was  now  a  man  of  wealth). 
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HAIDA 


By  John  R.  Swanton 


§1.  LOCATION 

The  Haida  language,  called  Skittagetan  by  Powell,  was  anciently 
spoken  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  oflf  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Haida  moved  from  their  old  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  islands,  and  settled  around  Cordova  and 
Kasaan  bays,  Alaska.  As  originally  situated  the  Haida  consisted  of 
six  fairly  well-marked  geographical  groups,  each  of  which  probably 
possessed  certain  dialectic  peculiarities;  but  only  two  or  three  well- 
established  dialects  can  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  that  spoken  at  Skidegate,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  spoken  at  Masset  (on  the 
northern  end  of  the  islands)  and  in  Howkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan, 
Alaska.  The  first  I  shall  call  the  Skidegate  dialect,  and  the  second 
the  Masset  dialect.  The  speech  of  the  people  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  group  differed  so  far  from  these  that  it  may  also 
have  been  entitled  to  dialectic  rank,  but  so  few  of  those  who  used  to 
speak  it  now  survive  that  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  on  this 
point.  From  the  name  given  by  whites  to  their  principal  town,  I 
shall  call  this  hypothetical  dialect  the  dialect  of  Ninstints. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Skidegate  Haida  were  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia;  and  the  nearest  neighbors  of 
the  Masset  Haida  the  Alaskan  Tlingit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tlingit  were  neighbors  of  the  southern  Haida 
as  well ;  and  the  speech  of  both  shows  morphological  and  even  lexical 
similarities  such  as  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Tsimshian  influence  has  been  very  strong  among  the  Haida 
in  recent  years,  the  Tsimshian  language  is  quite  distinct,  and  the 
only  other  language  in  this  region  which  shows  any  morphological 
similarity  to  Haida  is  the  Athapascan  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 14  209 
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The  examples  given  in  the  following  sketch  have  been  taken  from 
mj  collection  of  Haida  texts.  Those  in  the  Masset  dialect  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
Volume  X ;  those  in  the  Skid^ate  dialect  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology.  References  preceded  by  B  refer  to 
Bulletin  29. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-5) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Like  most  other  languages  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
Haida  makes  an  extended  use  of  sounds  of  the  Jcj  I,  and  8  series.  It 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
employs  n  and  n  (ng)  and  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  two  or  even 
three  vowel-sounds.  Following  is  a  list  of  all  those  sounds  which  the 
Haida  themselves  appear  to  recognize : 


AflEricatives 
Dentals  . 
Palatals . 
Velars  . 
Labials  . 
Laterals . 


Semi- 
Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant   N«iU     ^^^jf 

Breathing. 


dj 
d 


tc 
t 
k 

9 
V 

L 


U! 

t! 

Tc! 


8 
X 
X 


n 
n 


y 

h 


LI 


t 


I  (or  e)  i  (or  i) 

d  (or  a)         A 
u  (or  o)  u  (or  o) 


-        m 
1,1     - 

An  anterior  palatal  series  might  be  added  to  these,  but  the  sounds 
to  be  so  characterized  seem  only  palatals  followed  by  a  close  vowel. 
The  fortis  sounds  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  explosion,  which 
results  from  urging  more  breath  against  the  articulating  organs  than 
can  at  once  pass  through.  Some  speakers  bring  these  out  very  for- 
cibly, while  others  pass  over  them  with  considerable  smoothness.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  them  for  corresponding  so- 
nants. It  is  doubtful  whether  d  and  t  and  dj  and  tc  really  exist  as 
recognizedly  separate  sounds;  tc  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Masset 
dialect,  and  dj  in  Skidegate  in  corresponding  situations,  x  is  pro- 
nounced intermediately  between  the  ch  in  German  "ach'*  and  in  Ger- 
man ''ich,"  with  which  latter  sound  it  agrees  entirely  when  placed 
before  a  close  vowel.  In  the  Z-series  l  is  much  like  dl,  and  l  much 
like  U;  but  the  tongue  is  extended  farther  forward  along  the  palate, 
and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  breath  around  it.     In  I  the  outflow  of 

breath  becomes  extreme,    m  and  p  are  usually  final  sounds  in  certain 
§2 
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syllables  where  they  appear  to  convey  a  kmd  of  onomatopoetic  sense. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  little  longer  pause  with  lips  closed  after  the 
enunciation  than  is  usual  in  English.  6,  which  occurs  in  barely  half 
a  dozen  words,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Masset  dialect 
g  and  x  are  articulated  so  feebly  that  it  is  best  to  represent  them  by 
independent  signs,  *  and  ^;  but  this  alteration  seems  to  be  only  an 
accompaniment  of  the  shorter  form  of  speech  which  Masset  people 
affect.  In  the  present  sketch  all  of  the  examples  not  marked 
"Masset"  are  taken  from  the  Skidegate  dialect. 

Among  vowels  we  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  proper 
to  the  language  and  those  which  seem  to  be  purely  accidental,  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  speech.  In  the  former  class  are  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o), 
%  (or  e),  i  (or  6),  a,  and  a.  The  soimds  in  the  pairs  u  and  o,  n  and  o, 
%  and  e,  i  and  e,  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  each 
case  the  two  probably  stand  for  a  single  sound.  %  and  e  pass  very 
easily  into  i  and  e;  and  the  latter  may  be  described  as  accidental 
sounds,  although  which  pair  is  really  accidental  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Under  the  accent,  a  is  lengthened  into  a.  Sometimes  a  is  heard 
instead  of  d  (JciaflUj  hiaflu) ;  and  sometimes  the  doubling  of  a  sound 
gives  the  effect  of  d,  as  in  Masset  gdn,  equivalent  to  qa'An,  s,ndqd'nan, 
which  is  the  same  as  qea'fuin,  a  following  wa,  as  in  wa'LUj  resembles 
d;  and  &  is  heard  in  a  few  exclamations,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  the 
language.  The  semi-vowels,  y  and  w,  are  etymologically  related  to  I 
and  Uy  and  must  be  considered  modifications  of  these. sounds. 

A  notable  feature  of  Haida  is  the  doubling  "and  juxtaposition  of 
vowels,  accompanying  the  general  vocalic  character  of  the  speech. 
Any  two  vowels  may  thus  be  used  together,  but,  although  generally 
treated  as  equivalent  to  a  single  vowel,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
pronounced  as  closely  together  as  the  vowel-sounds  which  compose 
our  diphthongs.     Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are: 

djafada  woman 

la  V  klinafgan  WAnm'ga  he  told  her  the  news,  they  say 

V  8vfu8  he  said 
gua  towards 
ta'olAU  friends 
gui  toward 

V  ^ea'lagAU  he  became 
Inaga'i  the  town 

A  weak  i  may  be  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in  gia^ogi  at  the  end. 

§2 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

Syllables  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel ;  a  consonant  with  following 
vowel,  or  with  vowel-combination  like  the  above ;  two  consonants  with 
following  vowel;  two  consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  terminal  consonant; 
or  of  two  consonants  by  themselves. 

While  all  classes  of  consonants  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  Jc  sounds  are  not  admitted  as  terminal  sounds. 

Two  groups  of  consonantic  clusters  may  be  distinguished — those 
with  initial  s  and  I,  and  those  with  other  initial  consonants.  Z,  l,  l, 
and  l!  belong  in  part  to  the  former  group. 

Only  8  and  ?,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Z,  z,  l,  and  l!  may  form 
initial  clusters,  and  the  first  two  are  found  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  monosyllabic  stem.  In  these  clusters  8  and  I  are  followed 
by  other  consonants;  but  8  is  not  followed  by  another  8  or  anaflfric- 
ative.     Following  are  examples,  taken  from  the  Masset  dialect: 

8tAn  two  280.10  Ita'nu  to  eat  (collective)  278.7 

8t!e  sick  300.28  Igiil  to  move  about 

8g(U  to  chop  275,10  Ihmd  disturbed,  in  haste  7 19.5 

sktt-  to  club  IklA^maZ  needle  of  coniferous  tree 

sJcOdn  but  296.32  303.11 

s^oan  (s^wdn)  one  275.7  Ineid  to  begin  to  spUt  711.23 

8q!ao  salmon-berry  bush  3 19.23   l^lanqlAW  pit  703.25 

8LAqA'm  butterfly  296.26  Iqain  kelp 

8L!a  hand 

Initial  clusters  with  initial  x,  l,  l!  or  I  are  not  rare,  but  are  formed 
probably  in  all  cases  by  composition. 

Inagai'  town  704.9  (from  na  to  live) 

LUA^nda  a  whole  one  707.11;  419.15 

V Lu^alanan  she  cooked  it  731.41  (^al  to  cook  295.7) 

xno^  710.26 

Ll'lgadAfiidan  to  split  quickly  711.26 

Lldjugia' ga-i  standing  725.26 

Lsku'nagahan  they  dress  up  717.34 

All  other  consonantic  clusters  do  not  admit  surd  stops  in  second 

position,  and  no  it  sound  occurs  in  first  position.    The  only  cluster 

beginning  with  an  alTricative  that  I  have  found  is  djx.     Presumably 

all  these  clusters  are  due  to  composition  of  stems  which  terminate 

and  begin  with  consonants  respectively.   This  would  account  for  the 
§3 
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absence  of  Tc  sounds  as  first  sounds  of  clusters,  since  these  do  not 
occur  as  terminal  sounds. 

§4.  Dialectic  Differences 

Compared  with  the  Skidegate  dialect,  Masset  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  shortening  process  throughout.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  change  of  g  and  a;  to  *  and  *;  and  this  shortening  is  also 
conspicuously  noticeable  among  vowel-sounds,  a  appearing  as  a,  liao 
as  u,  stA  or  sta  as  sV ,  while  the  u  and  a  soimds  generally,  especially 
when  terminal,  are  reduced  to  very  light  breathings.  The  vowel- 
combination  ai  becomes  almost  e.  Sometimes,  however,  one  vowel  is 
changed  into  another,  as  in  siin  two  (Masset  stAn)  or  u'ngu  on  top 
OP  (Masset  Vngu).  In  conformity  with  a  euphonic  tendency  to  be 
noted  below,  n,  as  in  Vs/ln,  often  changes  to  n  in  Masset.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  whole  syllables  are  dropped,  and  so  we  have  qaod  for 
qa'odi;  Hal  and  dal  for  UalA^n  and  dalA^n;  %'Llade  for  I' hlxagidasgai. 

Another  difference  between  these  two  dialects,  related  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  euphony,  is  the  change  of  g  into  x  in  certain  situations  in  the 
Skidegate  dialect,  and  its  retention  in  Masset.  Thus  afdjgua  over 
THERE  in  Masset  becomes  d'djxua  in  Skidegate,  and  V  qafgah  he 
WENT  OUT  becomes  Ia  qafxvls.  This  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  euphonic  tendencies  have  acted  differently  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Haida  tribe. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ninstints  dialect  is 
that  it  tended  to  substitute  Ic  for  g,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  its 
enunciation  it  was  esteemed  by  the  other  Haida  to  resemble  Atha- 
pascan. 

§  5.  Laws  of  Euphony 

The  most  important  euphonic  change  in  Haida  is  related  to  that 

spoken  of  above.    Within  the  Skidegate  dialect  itself  the  g  and  g  of 

the  connective  particle  gori  (see  p.  262),  the  possessive  suflSx  -gAu  (see 

§  28.4),  and  the  past-temporal  suflSxes  before  the  quotative  WATisvfga 

(see  §  23.1),  are  dropped  in  certain  situations,  generally  having  to  do 

with  the  preceding  sound.     It  is  not  possible  to  make  rules  that  will 

cover  all  the  cases  which  occur,  but  it  generally  happens  that  g  is 

retained  after  a  and  dropped  after  u.     After  the  consonants  and 

the  remaining  vowels  it  is  more  often  dropped  than  retained;  but 

exceptions  are  numerous,  especially  after  I,  n,  the  Z-sounds,  and  8 

§5  4,5 
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contracted  from  dji.  In  the  cases  of  infinitives  and  participles, 
exceptions  are  more  nimierous  than  with  nouns.  Examples  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  this  g  are  the  following: 

xafgai  the  dog  B  37.4  TiafnAn  his  grandmother  B  59.14 

Lua'i  the  canoe  B  29.21  nd'figai  the  play 

djafgAn  his  wife  B  29.30  qjadl'gai  the  slumber 

awu'n  his  mother  B  7.1  afsgai  this  thing  B  33.28 

goda'i  the  box  B  71.32  V  gea'lgai  when  he  came  (to  be) 

In  theMasset  dialect  the  g  of -a^^in,  the  Skidegate  past-inexperienced 
temporal  sufiix  (see  §  23.2,  p.  248), is  dropped  in  most  situations,  but 
retained  as  g  after  a,  conformably  with  the  above  rule 

la    l!    isdagl'ganan    they        l!  ^afsgadani  they  landed 
always  took  him  zed  idja'ni  they  were  ashore 

But— 

qdL  yufAU  qledju'Llagan  a  big     V  tafgani  he  ate 

reef  stood  out  of  the  water    UAn  I' Llagidagan  one  was  chief 

The  final  consonant  of  certain  stems  is  sometimes  Z,  sometimes  i. 
Of  these,  I  usually  appears  before  a  vowel,  I  before  a  consonant: 

Ia  8tA  l!  stUs  they  went  back      a^oMn  gut  Ia  qaxUgid'ldsi  he 
for  him  ran  over  this  way  upon  it 

But  accent  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon; 
for,  when  two  vowels  precede  this  consonant  and  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  second,  I  is  commonly  employed;  thus — 

frei  lafga  Ia  tdVUagea/lgai  lu  when  he  got  through  breaking  his 
paddles 

I  is  also  sometimes  introduced  where  it  has  no  grammatical  signifi- 
cance, and  thus  we  find  yakvlsl'a  in  the  middle  instead  of  yaJcusi^a. 

n  and  n  seem  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do 
I  and  I,  only  in  this  case  n  is  plainly  the  original  sound.  Thus  the 
terminal  phonetic  combination  -uas  often  contracts  to  ns;  for 
example,  iw/tga  Jiao  la'oatugwangAfiAS  his  nephew  sat  abound 
WHITTLING  or  nd^t^a  Tiao  la^oatugwangAUS,  This  phenomenon  may 
be  due  as  much  to  rapid  pronunciation  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Before  s  the  terminal  n  of  the  imperative  future  suffix  disappears, 
as  also  from  gana^n  like  before  xaUj  as  ingana'xAn;  while  in  gi'ngAfi 
TO  himself  it  appears  to  be  inserted. 

8  becomes  dj  before  most  vowels;  for  example,  ids  sand,  td'djai 

the  sand;  a' dji  this,  d'sgai  this  thing;  Tiawa'n  dAn  xe'nAnavdja 

DO  Tou  still  live?  and  gAm  gu  ^AUf,  dA'ffa  tIdU'fi    Vnainaflus 
§5 
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MAY  WE  NOT  LEAVE  WATER  WITH  Tou?  (Masset) — havG  the  soiue  inter- 
rogative suffix  -udja,  'tL8. 

Labials  are  of  small  consequence  in  Haida.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting  that  sip  sea-anemone  changes  the  p  to  &  when  followed  by 
the  connective  particle,  namely,  sl'hai, 

§  6.  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed 
almost  solely  by  composition,  affixing,  and  position.  There  is  a 
sporadic  case  of  duplication  presented  by  the  continuative  suffix 
-^Au;  as,  la  ^'ngAft  he  is  looking,  la  ^'ngAugAn  he  looks  many 
TIMES ;  but  it  is  not  extensively  used.  The  perfect  tense  is  expressed 
by  a  form  which  may  possibly  represent  dieresis,  but  which  is  more 
plausibly  explained  as  a  suffix,  -y;  as,  la  suda'yagAni  I'la  isda'si, 

HE  DID  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  THE  WAY  HE  HAD  SAID  HE  WOULD  DO. 

Verbal  and  nominal  stems  may  be  combined  into  stem-complexes 
by  juxtaposition.  These  complexes  are  treated  syntactically  like 
single  stems,  each  element  in  the  complex  receiving  its  significance 
by  its  position.  Besides  compositions  of  such  independent  stems,  a 
number  of  others  occur  in  which  the  component  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  occur  as  prefixes  or  suffixes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sharp  dividing-line  between  composition  and  affixing;  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  appear  at  present  as  subordinate  may 
prove  to  be  independent  stems.  Notwithstanding  the  phonetic 
independence  of  the  elements  of  the  stem-complexes,  their  relation  is 
so  intimate  that  it  seems  best  to.  consider  them  as  single  words 
because  they  enter  as  units  into  syntactic  construction.  A  number 
of  sound  changes  which  have  been  referred  to  seem  to  be  of  a 
purely  phonetic  character,  and  not  to  have  any  morphological 
significance. 

IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

(§§  7-12) 

§  7.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  is 

very  sharp.     It  is  true  that  certain  stems  are  used  in  a  manner  that 

leaves  a  doubt  as  to  which  category  they  belong,  but  their  use  is 

quite  limited.     Such  are  waflgal  potlatch  and  to  potlatch,  xval 

DANCE  and  TO  dance,  na  house  and  to  live;  while  glda  chief^s 
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SON,  yafuAn  clouds,  taffUi  sea-water,  have  or  may  present  verbal 

forms.    Grenerally,  however,  a  noun  which  is  used  as  a  predicate  is 

followed  by  a  verbal  stem,  or  appears  incorporated,  as,  V  gldagafgAn 

HE  WAS  A  chief's  SON,  V  tcafahdas  he  had  a  spear  (from  tcd'aL 

spear). 

Verbs  that  change  into  noims  usually  become  abstract,   their 

origin  being  thus  easily  recognized.    The  names  for  instruments, 

store-articles,  and  some  other  things,  are  generally  descriptive  terms 

and  thus  verbal,  but  they  have  dropped  their  verbal  suffixes  and 

taken  on  a  noun-forming  suffix.    Rarely  a  verb  is  turned  into  a 

passiv,e  and  then  into  a  noun  by  prefixing  ta  and  suffixing  gai  (see 

§  17.4,  p.  236).     These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  find  verbal 

prefixes  in  nouns. 

§  8.  Composition 

Although  there  is  much  freedom  in  the  composition  of  stem- 
complexes,  a  number  of  types  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
more  fully  developed  complexes  of  this  kind  generally  express  by  an 
initial  element  an  idea  of  modality,  most  commonly  instrumentality; 
by  a  second  element,  the  nominal  object;  by  a  third  element,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  action ;  and  by  a  fourth  element,  the  local  relations 
of  the  action.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
best  developed,  the  first  element  appears  as  an  instrumental  prefix; 
the  second,  as  a  term  expressing  a  group  of  nouns  characterized  by  a 
a  certain  shape ;  the  third  is  a  verbal  stem ;  and  the  fourth  expresses 
direction  and  location. 

These  word-complexes  are  followed  by  suffixes  expressing  tense, 
mood,  and  related  concepts. 

§  9.  Classification  of  Nouns 

The  classification  of  nouns,  referred  to  before,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  language.  The  groups  characterize  objects  as 
'iong,'^  ^^slender,''  *'round,"  ''flat,*'  ^'angular,''  *' thread-like," 
**  animate,"  etc.  On  account  of  the  extended  use  of  these  classifiers, 
incorporation  of  the  noun  itself  is  comparatively  speaking  rare.  It  is 
here  represented  by  the  use  of  the  classifiers  which  express  the  subject 
of  the  intransitive  verb,  or  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  class  of  things,  the  principle  of  classification  being 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  same  verbal  stems — like   **to  carry," 

'*push,"  **move,"  **be" — are  used,  on  the  whole,  in  relation  to  all 
§§8,9 
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kinds  of  objects,  regardless  of  their  form;  consequently  there  are 
also  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the  verbal  stem  differs  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  This  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that  in  the  noun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  only  weakly  developed.  It  occurs  only  in  terms  of 
relationship  and  a  few  other  terms  designating  human  beings. 

§  10.  Personal  Pronouns 

Verbs  are  strictly  distinguished  as  active  and  neutral.  Neutral 
verbs  are,  on  the  whole,  those  designating  states  of  the  body  and 
qualities,  while  all  other  verbs  are  considered  as  active.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  subjective  pronoun,  while  the  pro- 
nominal relations  of  the  neutral  verb  are  expressed  by  the  objective 
pronouns.  In  the  pronoim  the  speaker,  person  spoken  to,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  forms  is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  Besides  these  forms,  an 
indefinite  singular  and  plural  occurs.  The  indefinite  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  commonly  used  before  noims  to  perform  the  functions 
covered  by  our  definite  and  indefinite  articles.  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural  is  also  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
our  passive.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  when  the  person  referred  to  is  especially 
venerated  or  respected.  The  speaker  may  refer  to  himself  in  the 
same  way. 

§  11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstratives  are  liriiited  in  number,  the  most  general  spatial 
relations  only  being  indicated.  The  demonstrative  employed  to  mark 
nearness  occurs  very  often,  and  corresponds  to  a  similar  demonstra- 
tive in  the  Tlingit  language.  There  are  certain  other  particles  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  but  they  more  often  indicate  grammatical 
connection  than  spatial  relations. 

§  12.  Connectives 

Special  local  relations  are  expressed  by  a  long  series  of  connectives 

which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  verb,  but  also  with  the  noun 

and  pronoxm.    They  characterize  the  special  relation  of  the  indirect 

object  to  the  verb.    They  are  placed  preceding  the  direct  object  and 

following  the  indirect  object,  if  there  is  one.    They  seem  to  be 

adverbial  in  character. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GBAMMAB  (§§  13-34) 

§  13.  Formation  of  Word- Complexes 

As  already  stated,  Haida  words  are  very  loosely  put  together  and 
many  of  their  elements  may  also  be  used  mdependently.  The  type 
of  the  word-complex  which  may  be  isolated  as  the  predicative  term 
of  the  sentence  embraces  four  groups  of  elements : 

A  FIRST  GROUP,  describing  an  incidental  state  or  activity,  particu- 
larly instrumentality. 

A  SECOND  GROUP,  indicating  the  nominal  object  of  transitive,  the 
subject  of  intransitive,  verbs. 

A  THIRD  GROUP,  expressing  the  principal  predicative  term. 

A  FOURTH  GROUP,  expressing  local  relations  and  modalities. 

Although  there  is  hardly  any  phonetic  influence  between  these 
groups  of  elements,  their  connection  is  so  intimate  that  the  combi- 
nation is  best  considered  as  a  single  word,  even  though  the  component 
elements  may  occur  in  other  combinations  quite  independently.  An 
example  of  such  a  combination  is  the  word  dAngldalL Ixas^a  ca^ok 
BEING  HAULED  SEAWARD,  which  is  Constituted  as  follows 

First  group:  dAU  by  pulling. 

Second  group:  gl  canoe-shaped  object. 

Third  group:  ddl  to  move. 

Liza  toward  something. 

■ 

s^a  seaward. 

Several  complexes  of  this  kind  may  enter  into  combinations.  It 
would  seem  that  when  this  is  the  case  each  complex  expresses  modality 
or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  following  ones  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group  expresses  modality  in  the  single  term.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  word  gldjiglldalskit  to  place  an  animate  object 

BY  CAUSING   IT  TO  BECOME   (oUC  that)   HOLDS    ON  WITH  THE  HANDS: 

First  complex,  third  group :  gldji  to  hold  with  hands. 

Second  complex,  third  group:  gil  to  become. 

Third  complex,  third  group :  da  to  cause. 

Fourth  complex,  third  group:  skit  to  bring  into  contact. 

These  combinations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

I A  la  tagiagA^  ngwafias  he  ate  it  as  he  stood  around  (JLa  la  objective 
and  subjective  pronouns;  to  to  eat;  -^  to  stand;  -jr^ifl  contin- 
ue tive;  -gwan  about;  -as  participle) 
§13 
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gi'tgalAfl  stin  e'sin  Ia  qenqla'oxauAS  he  also  saw  his  two  children 
sitting  there  (git  child;  -^a  possessive  suffix;  -I An  plural  suffix 
with  terms  of  relationship;  stin  two;  i'sifi  also;  I  a  subjective 
pronoun;  qin  stem  to  see;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  suflBxed  auxiliary; 
xan  perhaps  a  form  of  gAn  continuative  [§  24.1,  p.  250];  -as 
participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

agA'a  Ia  s^Alqa'iddffAnhe  went  stealthily  (aj^^i'n reflexive;  Ia  sub- 
jective pronoun;  s^aI  to  hide;  gato  go;  -id  inchoative;  -a^An 
past  inexperienced) 

Ia  gu  Ia  qaqea'tanagAn  he  went  and  looked  at  her  Qa  objective 
pronoun;  gu  post-position  at;  Ia  subjective  pronoun;  qa  to  go; 
qea  to  look;  tafUi  to  go  by  sea  [?] ;  -^igAn  past  inexperienced) 

V  qd'dji  I A  qinqla'idjudalasi  he  saw  his  head  go  by  (V  possessive 
prefix  3d  person  singular;  qd'dji  head;  Ia  subjective  pronoun; 
gin  [same  as  qen]  to  see;  qlor-i-  classifier  [§  15.18,  p.  232]; 
dju  of  that  sort  or  kind ;  dal  to  go ;  -dsi  participle) 

gAtn  dalA^n  l!  qtnxitxd^fi^A^iigasga  they  will  not  see  you  flying 
about  all  the  time  (gAm  negative  particle;  dalAU  object  2d  per- 
son plural;  l!  subject  3d  person  plural;  q%n  to  see;  xU  to  fly; 
xdn  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  ga  [?];  -^ga  future) 

While  many  verbs  and  nouns  may  enter  into  compositions  like 
those  described,  others  occur,  at  least  at  present,  only  in  such  com- 
positions, and  therefore  appear  as  prefixes  or  suffixes,  according  to 
their  position,  preceding  or  following  the  third  group,  which  contains 
the  principal  verbal  stems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  second 
group,  which  contains  a  large  group  of  nominal  terms  of  very  general 
significance,  each  representing  nouns  conceived  as  possessing  a  cer- 
tain form.  Therefore  the  second  group  appears  essentially  as  a  group 
of  nominal  classifiers,  although  special  nouns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  position.  The  local  relations  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
group  never  occur  independently. 

§  14.  First  Qroup :  Instrumental  Verbal  Prefixes  ^ 

1.    -Wn-   BT  MEANS   OF  THE   BACK. 

Ia  ga  u'ntciidanl  he  carried  some  on  his  back  (Ia  he;  ga  some;  td 

stem  [?];  -id  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  4 

suffix  [§  25.6]) 
XA'nagi  Lina  dl  Ia  u'nxidAS  lu  I  wish  he  would  carry  me  on  his 

back  face  up  (xAfi  face;  Ltna  I  wish;  dl  me;  I  a  he;  xit  to  pick 

up;  '8  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254];  lu  when) 

1  See  also  §  17.1,  p.  236.    All  referanoes  in  {  §  14-27  refer  to  the  Slddegate  Texts,  Bulletin  29,  etc. 
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I A  la  u'nsLtcIaids  he  came  in  with  him  and  took  him  off  from 
his  back  (I a  him;  la  he;  un-  with  back;  sl  to  place;  tela  into; 
-y  perfect  [§  23.7,  p.  249];  -8  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

2.  tdtt^  BY  SHOOTING  OB  BY  HAMMERING;  also  independent  verb, 

TO  SHOOT. 

V  gl'tgdlAn  stVfiXAn  tdUga/igadAnaga/iagan  WAUsvfga  her  sons 
knew  well  how  to  shoot  stones  by  means  of  a  stick  (Z'  her ;  git 
child;  -ga  possessive  [§  28.1,  p.  257];  -Iau  pi.;  stVnxAn  both; 
to  tit'  by  shooting;  gdia  to  know  how  to) 

la  tcHtguegA^ndi  qa'odihao  after  he  had  shot  for  a  while  (la  he ;  gv£ 
stem;  -(/iin  continuative;  -di[§  20.7,p.241];  ga'odi  connective 
AFTER  A  WHILE ;  Juw  general  demonstrative) 

lA4a  tell' gas  he  shot  it  (I a  it;  la  he;  tcH  to  shoot;  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§  18.5,  p.  237];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

3.    dd'   BY  PUSHING  OR  BY  AN  OUTWARD  MOTION  OF  THE  HANDS. 

I A  l!  daL^SLgawas  they  pushed  him  down  (I  a  him;  l!  they;  l- 
[§  15.20,  p.  232]  shaped  like  a  human  being;  sl  to  put  or  place; 
gawa  [?];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

^a  la  gAu  I A  dd^gilsi  she  put  it  in  for  him  (^a  in;  la  him;  gAn  for: 
Ia  she;  da-  prefix;  gilW;  si  participle  [§  25.7]) 

V  qeU^^a  I  a  dasqIa'sTcitgoasi  they  put  it  in  front  of  it  (V  it;  qeu'^a 
in  front  of;  Ia  they  [with  -go  §  20.1,  p.  240];  do-  prefix;  sqia- 
[§  15.11];  slcit  stem;  -si  participle) 

I A  gut  gia^gai  I  a  daqlafinanAfigoas  he  rubbed  tallow  on  them  Qa 
them  [with -^o  §  20.1];  gut  upon;  ^'^ai  the  tallow;  I  a  he;  da- 
prefix;  q!di[^  15.18];  ?iantorub;  -.iflcontinuative  [§  24.1];  -s 
participle) 

l!  dadjitlAldaVyagAui  they  pushed  down  45.15  {dji  stem;  -UaI 
down;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect) 

4.  dafi'  BY  pulling;  also  an  independent  verb(?).     This  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  instrumentals. 

la  dAfiA^ndjiLlxas  he  pulled  [him]  out  head  first  29.26  (la  he; 
dAU-  by  pulling;  Andji  erect;  -Lixa  toward;  -s  participle) 

gu'tstA  I A  dA'ndaias  he  pulled  him  apart  (gut  together;  stA  from ;  I  a 
he;  dAU'  by  pulling;  da  to  cause;  i  =  y  perfect;  -s  participle) 

s^wan  V  dA'nantcIiLOs  lu  when  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  sea  (Masset) 
s^wan  one;  V  he;  dAu-  by  pulling;  antc!i=- Andji  erect;  La  per- 
haps Lixa  toward;  -s  participle;  lu  when) 

A'na  V  dA^nidani  he  pulled  his  property  out  (Ana  his  own;  V  he; 
dAfi-  by  pulling;  -da  to  cause;  -an  past  inexperienced;  A 
[§  25.6,  p.  253]) 

Ia  dAuqlaf-iLOS  he  pulled  out  (head)  10.4  (q!a-i-  §15.18) 

Ia  dA'nsq!astas  he  pulled  out  a  long  one  57.9  (sq!a-  §  15.11) 
§14 
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5.     dal''   BY  MEANS   OP  A   CURRENT   OF   WATER    (doZ  RAIN). 

V  dd'ldas  he  floated  (living  one)  down  97.19 

na'lgaA^nda  yvfdAla  dd'llgAldALlxaiagAn  much  seaweed  came 
drifting  33.22  {naflgaA'nda  seaweed;  yu^yu^An  much;  -^lAla 
pi.  adj.  [§  39,  p.  276];  dot-  by  means  of  a  current;  Igal  to 
turn;  dii  to  cause  [§  18.2];  -x/xa  toward;  -i  perfect;  -a^^npast 
inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  f/ce-  BY  STAMPING  OR  TREADING  UPON.     Perhaps  related  to  stfa, 

I A  l!  Hast'lganAh  they  tickled  her  by  treading  31.26  (JIa  her;  l! 
they ;  tta-  by  treading;  sU  to  tickle ;  -gauAn  continuative  dupli- 
cated [§  24.1;  §6]) 

qala'i  Inagwa'i  gei  la  ttanana/nasi  he  stamped  half  of  the  alder  to 
pieces  {qcH  alder;  -ai  the;  Inagwai  the  half;  gei  into;  la  he; 
tlar-  by  treading;  Tian  to  roll  about;  -an  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

V  HaLlsadafngasgas  she  washed  it  by  treading  upon  it  in  the  sea 
(Z'  she;  Lisaddn  [?];  ^a  to  go  [?];  -sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

gei  Ia  tfcmariA' ngavxisi  they  broke  in  pieces  with  their  feet  (gd 
into  [pieces];  I  a  they  [with -^ai^] ;  tla-  with  feet;  nan  to  grind; 
-An  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

7.  stlU'  BY  kicking;  identical  with  the  word  for  foot. 

Ia  la  8t!a'sgidA8  he  kicked  it  {Ia  it ;  Za  he ;  sgid  stem ;  -as  participle) 
la  stlaxa^ostAgiasi  he  kicked  it  into  the  water  (la  he;  xao  quickly; 

stA  stem;  -gia  suffix  [?];  -si  participle) 
Id^ga  Ia  la  stfaqadai'yagAn  he  kicked  his  own  89.33 

8-  naii^  BY  GRINDING,  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  grind. 

agA'n  Ia  nanha'Uuvms  he  destroyed  himself  by  grinding  {agA'n 
himself;  Ia  he;  hailu  to  destroy;  -8  participle) 

9.    Sktt''   BY   CHOPPING   or   BY   CLUBBING. 

la  gei  I  a  slcUnanA' nxidaias  he  began  to  chop  them  up  Qa  it 
[pieces];  gei  into;  Ia  he;  nan  An  stem;  -rid  inchoative;  -i  per- 
fect ;  -8  participle) 

Ia  la  sJcida'ndi  qa'odi  after  he  had  chopped  it  for  a  while  {Ia  it ; 
la  he;  skid  to  chop;  -an  probably  continuative;  di  [§  20.7] 
ga'odi  after  a  while) 

na'wai  Ia  sldtnanA' ngawasi  they  clubbed  the  devil-fish  {nawa^ 
the  devil-fish;  I  a  he  [with  -gav)  §  20.1];  nanAn  stem;  -qm 
participle) 

gl  Ia  skldjvfusi  he  tried  to  club  them  {gl  to  [post-position  with 
omitted  object];  Ia  he;  8Tci[t]  by  clubbing;  dju  to  try,  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing;  -usi  participle) 

a^A^n  Ia  8ldtk!b'tuida8  he  let  himself  be  clubbed  to  death  12.13 
{ogA'n  self;  klotul  dead;  da  to  cause) 

V sldigaf  gonasi  he  went  around  while  they  were  beating  time  13.16 
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10.    SkiU'   BY  MEANS   OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

V  Ina^a'i  la  slciu' guxidcLS  he  carried  half  of  it  on  his  shoulder 

(Inagvxi'i  the  half;  gu  stem  [?];  -xid  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -as 

participle) 
la  skiu'sktagVnwasi  he  sat  with  it  on  his  shoulder  (sJcIa-  [§  15.8]; 

gift  thing  [?];  w=u  to  continue  to  be  [§  18.1];  -^isi  participle) 
Ia  skiv/djUsi  being  on  shoulder  37.32 

1 1 .  8L!'  WITH  THE  FINGERS,  this  being  the  word  for  hand. 

V  XA'ne  ge^istA  gafilgan  la  SLlglsta'ias  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot 
from  his  eye  with  his  fingers  (x^'fle  the  eye;  gei  into;  sIa  from; 
^a'i^^afl  blood-clot;  jfi- shape [§15.13];  «totomove  from;  -i per- 
fect; '8  participle) 

I A  sLlam'ya  he  moved  the  fire  with  his  hands  (sl  stem;  ya  [?]) 

12.  gtfi^  CAUSE  in  general,  of  which  the  special  variety  has  just  been 

given;  possibly  related  to  gl'na  thing. 

ga^ihao  V  gimdja'n  WAnsvfga  that  made  him  feel  that  way,  they 

say  {ga'-i  that;  hw  way;  i«  to  be;  -an   past  inexperienced 

[§23.2];  t<;.i 'rml'ja  quotative) 
IcuTia'i  sqao  V   ginlLlxedagea'lan  WAnsvfgAfi  what  he   got   in 

exchange  for  the  whales  made  him  rich  Qcurwfi  the  whales; 

sqao  in  exchange  for;  iLlxeda  rich  or  a  chief;  geal  to  become 

[§  18.10];  -afl  past  inexperienced  [§23.2];  watisu^ ga  quoisLtive) 
^A  gtnqla^adias  he  (accomplished  something)  by  pretending  to  be 

asleep  (q!a  to  sleep;  -di  [§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
lu  l!  gingvf  suganan  all  that  time  they  made  him  speak  {gusii  to 

speak  [from  stem  «w];  -grafl  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
gtnkfotul  to  cause  to  die  81.43 
ogA^n  gifisHe' gUdaiyan  .  .  .  she  made  herself  sick  73.34 

13.  fcif-  BY  MEANS  OF  A  STICK  (comparc  H'too  speab). 

V  Inagwa^i  la  Tdtdjixidaf  n  WAnsu'ga  he  carried  half  of  it  oflf  on  a 
stick,  they  say  (inagwa^i  the  half  of  it;  djl  stem;  -xid  inchoa- 
tive [§  18.6];  -an  past  inexperienced;  i^^instl'gra  quotative) 

I A  laMtga/tatdas  he  threw  it  in  with  a  stick  {gata  to  throw;  -tda 

inside;  -8  participle) 
I A  V  Icidd'^an  they  struck  at  him  with  a  stick  (Masset)  (Z^i  him; 

V  they  [with  ^w  §  20.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
la  V  IciqlatLigan  he  took  it  into  the  canoe  with  a  stick  (H[t]- 

with  stick;  g.'a^stem;  -zi  into  canoe;  -gran  past  inexperienced) 
la  Lua'-i  Jcitgldd'lAsi  he  pushed  the  canoe  with  a  pole  41.3  {lu 

canoe;  -a-i  the;  gl-  flat  object) 
TdtqlafidjUgwagagAU  put  out  (a  copper)  with  a  stick  87.24  igJa'V' 

round  thing  [§  15.18,  p.  232]) 
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14.  Art;-  or  Jfeti-  by  means  of  the  voice,  for  which  word  this  is  the 

stem. 

gai  Ia  gi  JcUgadd'n  .  .  .  those  shouted  out  to  him  (gaithose; 
gi  to;  gad  stem  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

gia'gAnai  gafdji  JcU^d'txaixisi  the  house-pole  heads  shouted 
(gia'gAfiai  the  house-pole  ['* standing  thing"];  gd'dji  heads; 
^t  stem  [?];  -xa  [?];  La  [?];  -si  participle) 

Llua^i  lafga  Ia  TcVlgol^aiagAU  he  told  him  to  use  his  wedge 
33.13  {htua'i  the  wedge;  Zd'^a his  [§  28.1];  golga  to  make;  -i  per- 
fect; '^An  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  l!  Miq!a/wan  they  told  him  to  sit  {qld  to  sit;  w  =  uio  continue 
in  one  place  [§  18.1];  -^in  past  inexperienced) 

15.  Tcwti^  BT  A  stream  OF  WATER  POURING  OUT;  also  an  independent 

verb(?). 

tdaanua'i  gei  ^A'nLai  tIalA'n  hvalgl'stasgadaa^an  we  will  let  the 

water  run  into  the  fire  (tdaanua'i  the  fire;  ^ei  into;  gA^nmi 

the  water;  tfalA^fi  we;  lgl-[^  15.25];  stato  move  from;  -s^a 

into  fire;  da  to  cause;  -asan  future) 
tcl'vxii  hwaga/ Llxaudgana^An  the   current  flowed  out  quickly 

(td'tvai  the  current;  gd  stem;  -zlxa  toward;  -Ldgafi  first  or  at 

once  [§  21.3];  -^au  past  inexperienced) 
tct'vxii  Tcwa^Ia/mAlLlxa^  the  current  made  cracks  by  the  rapidity 

of  its  flowing   (td^wai  the  current;  gld'mAl  to  crack;  -hlxa 

toward;  -«i  participle) 
gAUL  Jnoa^tcUcfawas  water  flowed  down  {gAriL  fresh  water;  -s 

participle) 
gAftL  JcoaHlA^mdAgasi  a  stream  flows  narrow  8.10  {UAm-  narrow) 

16.  klut'  WITH  THE  LIPS,  a  nominal  stem. 

V  JcfulLU^stAlahe  spits  water  upward  {lusIa  stem  [?];  -Ia  upward) 
IdutLu'Lda  to  make  noise  with  lips  91.37 

g!aal  la  Jclutna^nasi  he  wet  the  arrow-point  with  his  lips  {qiaul 
arrow-point;  Tiaflstem;  -cm  participle) 

17.    qpAl'   BY  MEANS    OF    FIRE  ACTING    FROM    WITHOUT  (compare   XaI 

sunshine). 

V  ^AUdfigwegAsga  it  will  fall  away  under  the  sunshine  {tdi-  prone 
object  [§  15.3];  gwe  stem  [?];  gA  to  be  [?];  -sga  future) 

TiAn  xaIj^sIo/s  one  of  them  was  burned  up  {uaH  some  one;  l- 
[§  15.20];  4:^stem[?];  -«  participle) 

V  JcIwa'iAgaiAn  xA^lLgaias  his  elder  brothers  were  burned  off 

Qclwai   elder   brother;  -ga  possessive  sufl&x;  -lAfi  plural;  l- 

animate  object  [§  15.20,  p.  232];  ga  to  be  [§  18.5];  -^  perfect; 

'8  participle) 
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XAiya's  Lu  V  XA^lLtaLta'diaotlAlgAnAS  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
heat  made  it  lengthen  out  {xai  to  shine;  -a«  participle;  iju 
when;  -tlAl  downward  [?];  -gAU  continuative;  -as  participle) 

XAlhd^'iluAsi  destroyed  by  fire  37.13 

XAlgA^mdcunde^s  beginning  to  be  shriveled  up  by  fire  37.15  QgATn- 

'    [§  15.24]) 

18.  ^0'  (Masset  *o)  by  means  of  fire  acting  within  the  body 

ITSELF. 

qiAl  IaoI  JcWtdAla  qlds  goxdgodies  small  persons  with  black  skin 
held  burning  pitchwood  {^IaI  skin;  IaoI  black;  IclAt  short 
or  small;  -dAla  plural  suffix  for  adjectives  [§  39];  qlds  pitch- 
wood;  'Xa  inanimate  plural  [§  15.26];  ^o  to  be  somewhere;  -di 
determinate;  -es  participle) 

ge'istA  goLlafmuidaanAS  flames  came  out  of  it  {^ei  into;  sIa 
from;  Llamul  stem  [?J;   da  causative;  -aft  continuative) 

V  qd'li  gut  ^oxA^plaganasi  it  passed  quickly  down,  burning 
through  the  inside  of  him  {qd'li  inside;  gut  upon;  XAp  quickly; 
Zastem[?];  -^a ft  continuative;  -<m  participle) 

a'asin  gohafiluesi  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  burning  {a'dsin 
at  once;  hd^Uu  to  destroy;  -esi  participle);  see  also  37.8 

19.  xut'  or  xd'  BY  THE  WIND  or  the  bkeath;  also  independent 

verb,  TO  blow. 

V  xa/sLsgasi  it  blew  out  strongly  (-«^a  seaward;  -si  participle) 
gAm  Lgu  stA  xutskit^angafnsga  no  breeze  will  blow  from  any- 
where 31.6  {gAm  negative;  Lgu  where;  at  a  from*;  skit  stem; 
-^a /I  negative  suffix  [§  25.3];  -^dn  continuative;  -sflra  future) 

Ia  xutskitda^si  he  blew  it  in  (ski[t]  stem;  tela  inward;  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Ga/sqo  ya  o  xuf^ds^aian  (they)  were  blown  straight  out  to 
Ga'sqo  (Masset)  (Gd'sqo  name  of  island;  ya  straight  to  [post- 
position]; 0  [  =  hxio]  demonstrative;  xu  by  wind;  *as  stem;  ^a 
to  go;  -ia  perfect;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

20.  ffAl'  (Masset  ^Al)  by  leading,  pulling,  or  towing. 

glwa'i^a  Ia  ga  ^Algd'isLasi  something  pulled  him  to  the  fishing- 
ground  29.23  {gtwa^i  the  fishing-ground;  ga  to;  ga  something; 
gdi' floating  [?];  sl  stem;  -si  participle) 

g^a^ai  gado'  IaIu  gAlgd'lgAldaasihe  pulled  him  around  the  island 
29.21  (^ru^ai  island;  ai  the;  gado^  around;  ^a- [§15.17];  IgAl  to 
move  about  [stem];  da  to  cause;  -asi  participle) 

Ia  ga  gA^ltlaiaiagAn  something  drew  it  away  {ga  something;  V.Or 
[§  15.4];  xa  to  separate  part  from  whole;  -i  perfect;  -^^au  past 
inexperienced) 
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Ia  l!  ^A'lqatdds  they  led  her  in  (qa  to  go  [smg.];  -tela  inside;  -« 
participle)  49.18 

21 .  qeU'  BY  LOOKING.    It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  look. 

gAm  ih!  qease'laan  don't  tickle  us  by  looking  at  us  {gAm  not;  ihl 
us;  8el  to  tickle  [stem];  -gan  negative  suffix  [§  25.3]) 

tdl'goyori  la  qea^qja'-ida^ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  the  ris- 
ing sun  B  29.9  (g/a'-i-  rounded  objects  [§  15.18];  dal  to  move; 
di  [§  20];  qa^odi  after) 

22.  qfett'  WITH  A  KNIFE.    It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  cut. 

V  XAU  Id'ga  qleidafgAS  its  bow  was  carved  {xaH  bow  or  face;  la'ga 
its;  qleida  to  be  carved  [stem]  [?];  gA  to  be[§  18.5];  -s  participle) 

V  dAl  lafga  Ia  qleitginga'vms  they  cut  his  belly  open  (dAl  belly; 
Id'gahis;  Ia  they  [wiih-gaw  §  20.1];  gin  stem [?];  -as  participle) 

V  qa/dji  la  qle^iLLgavmn  WAnsu'ga  they  cut  his  head  off  and  put 
it  into  the  canoe,  they  say  {qd'dji  head;  la  they  [with  -gaw]; 
q!ei[t]  with  a  knife;  l  to  remove  part  from  whole;  -l  into  canoe: 
-afl  past  inexperienced;  WAUsv/ga  quotative) 

la  la  qle'itxidan  ...  he  started  cutting  it  up,  they  say  {gteit 
to  cut  up  [stem];  -xid  inchoative;  -afl  past  inexperienced) 

V  a'oga  Ia  gi  qleitLaVyagAn  his  mother  cut  off  for  him  7.2 

V  q!ekq!d'-iLxidia^'i  lu  when  he  began  to  cut  off  (the  round  thing) 

12.14 

23-    g/O-    BY  MEANS   OF   THE   TEETH. 

Ia  ga  qloifdAsis  something  held  him  tight  in  its  mouth  {ga  some- 
thing; i- shape  [§  15.20];  dAS  st&ra  [?];  4^  participle) 

xd'gai  hao  qle'nAfi  qfogana/ngAni  the  dog  was  playing  with  [a 
stick]  (xd^gai  the  dog;  Jiao  that;  qle^UAll  in  company  with;  ga 
shape  [§  15.17];  nan  to  play  [stem];  -agAn  [§  23.2];  -4  [§  25.6]) 

xa/gu  qloklu'gatxiasi  they  had  halibut  in  their  mouths  {xd'gu 
haUbut;  A:/i^ short  obj.  [§15.15];  .^a^stem;  xi[?];  -osi participle) 

Jcu'ngia  qloqlV Lai  the  piece  of  whale  bitten  off  (Masset)  (Jcun 
whale;  ^a  piece  of ;  j/e  shape  [§  15.18];  l  to  remove;  ai  the) 

xd  V  q!oJc!otu'lgaga'vxin  WAnsu'ga  they  say  the  dogs  killed  them 
with  their  teeth  81.42* 

24.    OMl'   BY  GRASPING   WITH   THE   HANDS. 

au'n  gi  I  a  o^aLtxagVlgAfiasi  he  brought  it  to  his  mother  (ait 
mother;  '[u\n  his  own  [§  28.3];  gi  to;  ga  stem  [?];  -Llxa  to- 
ward; -gU  shoreward;  -gAfi  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

Icivfgaidjao  xd^ginas  sledge-hammers  held  in  their  hands  (fcm'- 
gaidjao  sledge-hammers  [gaidjaoY>eT\ieLps  =  q!ai'dju  roundish]; 
gin  stem  [?];  -o^  participle) 

>  [Compare  {  15.26,  p.  234.    Perhaps  all  these  forms  belong  to  tne  classifier  za.— Ed.] 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 15  §  14 
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A  xdgvdjd'fidsi  he  threw  them  around  (ffudjdn  analysis  uncertain; 

-asi  participle) 
Ia  gi  Ia  xafsLtdas  he  handed  in  to  him  55.7  {sl  stem;  id  into) 

25.  xAfi''  WITH  THE  FACE.     This  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for  face, 

and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  properly  in  tlus 
class,  although  similar  to  the  others  in  form. 

Ikia/gui  V  djd^ga  I  a  sIa  xAulgvfldas  his  wife  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  toward  the  door  {Ikm  outside;  gui  toward;  dja 
wife;  -^a  possessive;  sIa  from;  Igul  stem  to  turn  about;  da 
to  cause;  -s^ participle) 

I A  8tA  I A  xAnga'ogAnas  she  turned  around  from  him  {sIa  from;  gao 
stem;  -gAn  continuative;  -cls  participle) 

gAm  Idfga  XA'ngingauAS  she  did  not  look  in  the  face  as  thougli 
anything  had  happened  (gAm  not;  -ga  possessive;  gin  stem 
[perhaps  properly  gift  TO  look]  ;  -^^ifl  negative;  -ii«  participle) 

26.  L'  BY  ANY  kind  OF  CONTACT,  but  morc  particularly  contact 

WITH  THE  HANDS.     It  is  the  stcm  of  the  verb  to  touch. 

Lta  gu  la  ida'las  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  (i/a  them;  gu  at  or 
there;  dal  stem;  -ds  participle) 

dl  la  LSL  let  me  go  (dl  me;  la  imperative  particle;  sl  stem) 

gvda'n  la  Lnand'nasi  he  rubbed  the  medicine  on  himself  (gvd^ 
upon;  -an  himself;  Tuin  stem  to  rub;  -dfi  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

Ia  Lxe^gUai  lu  when  she  made  a  noise  at  the  door  (by  touch- 
ing it)  (xegil  [or  xegil]  stem  to  make  a  noise;  -ai  demonstra- 
tive or  article  turning  clause  into  a  noun;  lu  when) 

27.  LU'  BY  CANOE.     It  is  also  the  word  for  canoe. 

XAldafndjidai  Leil  silgiafn  Luqd^idesi  the  five  slaves  started  back 
by  canoe  {xAldd'n  [or  xa^MaJI]  slave;  -djid  plural  of  human 
beings  [§29.2];  -ai  demonstrative;  Leil  five;  silgia'ft  back  [ad- 
verb]; qd  to  go;  -id  inchoative;  -esi  participle) 

riAn  gA^TistA  I  a  Luqd'  lIxos  he  came  to  one  by  canoe  {uAn  one  [indefi- 
nite person];  gA^nstA  to  [probably  compoimd  post-position  of 
^AU  FOR  and  si  a  from];  qd  to  go;  -Lixa  toward;  -s  participle) 

Ia  dA^fiat  Ia  Luqd'itxitgiangai  lu  when  he  started  to  go  home 
with  him  {d a' fiat  in  company  with;  qd  to  go;  -i^  inchoative; 
^xit  seems  to  be  inchoative  used  again,  -it  with  qd  having 
become  so  common  as  to  have  become  stereotyped;  -giaU  [?]; 
gai  demonstrative;  xu  when);  see  also  7.9 

28.  xi-  WITH  THE  arms  (from  ri  arm,  wing). 

Ia  xisLgUa^i  lu  when  he  waved  his  arms  toward  the  town  {sl 
stem;  ^IZ  shoreward;  -at  demonstrative;  xw  when) 
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29.  8q6U  WITH  THE  ARMS.     It  is  also  the  word  for  annpit. 

la  sqoixagia/nagani  he  had  under  arms  69.13 

Ia  gi  sqo'tgadagAn  (he)  took  him  by  the  arm  65.12 

Ia  spotsTcidd'nan  wansu'ga  it  is  said  he  clapped  with  the  hands 

29.22 
l!  sqotxe'gans  they  beat  drums  89.41 

30.    kiU'   BY  TYING. 

Iduqla-igadancLsi  fastened  stones  by  tying  (to  it)  71.6  {qjd-i- 

roimded  object  [§  15.18]) 
Tdutctiapuwagani  (it)  was  tied  (to  the  doorway)  67.1  {tcOs"  cubic 

object  [§  15.2]) 

§  16.  Second  Group:  Classifying  Nominal  Prefixes^ 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these,  with  examples: 

1.  fd-  classifies  such  objects  as  full  sacks  and  bags,  pillows,  etc. 

la'gi  la  la  td'sLsga^ias  she  brought  the  full  sack  out  to  him  (gi  to; 

la  it  [sack];  la  she;  tcl-  classifier;  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -i 

perfect;  -s  participle) 
ga  TcH'dji  tciqleda^  some  people  with  big  bellies  (ga  some  [people]; 

Icfe'dji  beUies;  qleda'  big) 
la  gi  gA'ndjUgaglgai  Ia  kiutclsgide^si  he  tied  a  dancing  blanket  to 

him  (gi  to;  gAndjUgagl  dancing  blanket;  gai  demonstrative; 

Idu'  tying;  sgid  stem;  -esi  participle) 

2.  tcItS'  cubic  objects,  such  as  boxes. 

la'ia  l!  tclisxida's  they  picked  up  a  whole  box  of  cranberries 
(Wia  cranberries;  :nd  to  pick  up;  -as  participle) 

qayu'da  tdisLe'il  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  (qayu'da  boxes 
containing  a  mixture  of  grease  and  berries;  Le^il  five) 

nldjafnu  at  s^afna  wa'^a  sgd^godai  tclVsgodigangl'ni  masks  and 
whistles  were  always  in  the  secret-society  box  (nldjd^fi  to  imi- 
tate; -u noun-forming  suffix  [§26.1];  a^  with;  s^a'na supernatural 
objects,  and  thus  secret-society  whistles;  'M;athat;  ga  in;  sgon 
sacred;  ^oda  box;  aithe;  ^o  stem  to  lie;  -dt  determinate  suf- 
fix; -^afl  continuative  [?];  -jfm  usitative;  -i  perfect) 

Ia  tdVsLS^as  he  brought  out  a  box  55.23 

3.  fai-  applied  generally  to  objects  lying  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 

but  also  to  clubs,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hand. 

l!  taisLL^a/gAS  they  all  went  to  bed  {sl  stem;  -Lga  all;  -gA 
auxiUary  to  be;  -s  participle);  see  also  67.15 

gvfgus  ttagane'  ta'igodies  lo!  a  house  (shape)  lay  there  {gv/gu8 
what!  ^/o^ane'  behold!  ^o  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf- 
fix; -es  participle);  see  also  65.28 

1  See  also  §  17.2. 
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gia'sgdlAntaistafnsinxa  eight  storehouses  (jfia's^oZ^fl  storehouses; 

sta'nsfifixa  eight) 
UAU  qataidaflas  one  (wave)  came  moving  toward  him  {uAfi  one, 

a;  ga  [?];  ddl  to  move;  -as  participle) 
ul'uI  SLo/Tiagi  I  a  ta/igin  he  held  a  club  on  the  left  side  {ul'uI  club ; 

SLd^na  left;  gi  at,  in;  gin  stem  [?]) 

4.  f/a-  flexible  objects  represented  as  crossing  or  coiled. 

tcaflga  Ia  la  Halgvfls  he  put  a  ground  squirrel  about  her  as  a 
blanket  {tcaflga  ground  squirrel;  Igul  to  go  around  [stem];  -« 
participle) 

gitgA^n  Ia  la  Ltlalguldayan  WAUSv/ga  she  had  put  it  on  her  son  as 
a  blanket,  they  say  {git  son;  -gAfi  her  own;  l-  with  hands; 
Igul  to  go  around;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect;  -aft  past  inexpe- 
rienced; 'M;.i7isu'^a  quotative) 

5.  tIaO'  objects  shaped  like  spoons  and  feathers  {tiagu'n  feather) 

agA'n  I  a  Ha^oageildas  he  puts  himself  (into  the  water)  as  an 
evergreen  needle  (shape  indicated)  {o^a'Ti  himself;  a  stem  [?] 
-geil  to  become  [§18.10];  -da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -s  participle) 

la'ga  Ia  sqastla^oLasi  he  bit  off  his  tongue  (-jra  possessive;  8qas[f\ 
La  stem;  -.n  participle) 

gut  Ia  la  ddtla^onana^nas  he  rubbed  it  (his  tongue)  on  it  (gut  upon 
dd'  outward  motion;  nanafl  stem;  -as  participle) 

SLa^gwal  tlaogo'na  a  big  spoon  (sLa'gwal  spoon;  qo'na  big) 

goritla'ogindd'las  feathers  floating  about  41.4,  6  {gori  floating) 

Ia  tla^ostas  he  took  out  a  feather  55.25 

Ia  dAntla'osdaiyasi —  man  he  pulled  out  the  feather  55.26,  31 
(dAU-  by  pulling) 

tia'odju  it  is  a  feather  55.26 

Slcid'mskun-tla'odjugins  hawk  with  feather  sticking  out  of  water 
41.31  (skid'mskun  hawk;  dju  to  be;  -gin  afloat) 

6.  tlAni'  certain  slender  objects. 

tWrndjiwasi  it  was  slender  {djiw  =  dju  sort,  kind  [§  39];  -asi  parti- 
ciple) 

wa'ga  tlA^mgitdiasi  it  became  smaller  there  {vxi  demonstrative; 
-ga  at;  git  stem  [?];  -di determinate  suffix;  -«$  participle) 

LU  tA^mdju  a  narrow  canoe  7.7 

TcoaHlA'mdagasi  flowing  narrow  8.10  (Aroa-  by  a  current) 

VtArnxie' ULlxa' si  he  came  to  a  narrow  one  73.38 

7.  sta'  ring-shaped  objects,  like  finger-rings,  bracelets,  barrel-hoops. 

Inaga^i  guHga  staLe'ilasi  a  village  of  five  curving  rows  (Jina^lana 
town;  gai  demonstrative;  gut  together;  -ga  in,  at;  Lcil  five; 
-asi  participle) 
V  dastd' sgidasi  he  pushed  a  curved  (bow)  against  it  79.7 
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staga'otdayasi  they  came  in  and  sat  down  in  circular  lines  (^oo 
stem;  -te/a  motion  into;  -y  perfect;  -si  participle) 

qwe'stAl  patsta'sgit.WlgAns  a  rainbow  moved  up  and  down  (qwe 
sIaI  rainbow;   ^at-  with  rapidity;   sgi=8git  stem;   -f/^Z  mo- 
tion down  from  above;  -$r^n=-jf.iflcontinuative;  -s  participle) 

ga  stagi'dAUAS  something  ring-shaped  9.1 

8.  shtO'  small  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  square  objects. 

gl'nasJda'dAla  some  cylindrical  objects  (stones)  (gl^na  thing;  dAla 
plural  with  adjectives  [§  39]) 

sqodA^n  ge'istA  qe'gu  sklasda^yas  he  had  pulled  a  basket  out  from 
under  his  armpit  {sqoda  armpit;  -^flhis  own  [§  28.3];  ^eiinto; 
stA  from;  qe'gu  basket;  sda^sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 

8%'wai  WAdA^nat  gu'tgui  Ia  dasktaxuTiaf  nasi  he  was  rolling  the  lake 
together  with  it  (sii^=«t6  lake;  ai  demonstrative;  wa  it;  d a' fiat 
together  with;  gut  towaxd;  grm  toward  [with  motion];  (Za- mo- 
tion outward;  xun  stem  [?];  -afl  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

UAn  skla'idjuwagas  the  one  that  had  a  knot-hole  (shape)  in  it 
{riAfi  the  one;  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  -ga  to  be;  -s  participle) 

Igudja^'i  la  ga  sJdaxuuA^ndalasi  mats  rolled  toward  him  89.11 

9.  ska-  round  objects,  like  marbles,  berries,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

oM  djlrl'  sIcadAlda'nsi  the  waterdrops  falling  from  this  were  roimd 
((wi  this;  djixl'  [?];  dAl=dAla  plural  with  adjectives;  dan 
stem;  -si  participle) 

Ia  la  gorslca^xidas  he  picked  it  (cranberry)  up  with  it  (spoon)  {gor 
[?];  xi(2stem;  -a«  participle) 

10.  sgO'  (Masset  s^a-)  strings,  ropes,  hairs,  etc. 

dafgU  s^alu^nal  three  strings  {da'gU  strings;  lu'nal  three) 
wa^LuxAn  ga  gAlsga^stahfyan  WAnsu^ga  something  pulled  all  of 
them  up  (wa  it;  lu  when;  XAn  just  so;  ga  something  indefi- 
nite; ^^?- by  pulling;  sta  stem;  -la  suffix  meaning  up;  -j/ per- 
fect; -afl  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
^al  s^a/sgu  all  night,  night  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  (Mas- 
set)  {^al  night;  sgu  it  is  all  [?]) 

11.  sqta^  long  objects,  like  sticks  and  paddles. 

sglagild'nas  extending  out  in  lines  (from  the  island)  (jriZ  seaward 

[?];  -dfi  continuative;  -as  participle) 
aflaisglaLa'al  ten  paddles  (aZ  paddle;  ai  demonstrative;  iMfal  ten) 
Zjea'Tmigd'd/isg.'os^i'fl  two  kelp-heads  63.24  {Iqea^ma  kelp;  qd^dji 

heads;  stifi  two) 
sqlaxivf sga^ai  sqlastA'nsinsga'si  four  lines   of   people   danced 

toward  the  beach   (xiu  stem;  -s^a  toward  beach;  gai  the; 

stA'nsin  four;  -sga  toward  beach;  -si  participle) 
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Ia  dAUsqiasdAga^-i  Lii'hao  when  he  pulled  (it)  out  77.43  (dAn-  by 
puUing) 

ddsqtd'sgidAn  push  on  the  long  one  55.18  (da-  by  pushing) 

sqafhcbga-i  sqJaLa'Al  ten  deadfalls  61.3 

sga/na  Iga'na  sqldstVn  two  dorsal  fins  89.3 

TcVtawe  sqlastA'n  two  spears  (Masset)  (H'tao  spear;  e==ai  demon- 
strative; stAfl  two  [Masset  dialect]) 

See  also 

sqia/no  pole  41.1 
8q!agavxi'-i  stringers  89.12 

12.  sL!'  indicates  the  shape  assumed  by  objects  lying  in  a  heap,  such 

as  driftwood,  pieces  of  dry  halibut,  a  cord  of  wood. 

tdafanuai  sil^d'wdsi  the  fire  lay  there  (tcdanufye;  ai  demonstra- 
tive; gd'w=gao  or  ^o  to  Ue;  -si  participle) 

13.  gt"  materials  such  as  blankets,  shawls,  tablecloths,  mats,  thin 

sails.     It  is  sometimes  used  for  canoes,  instead  of  ^o-. 

mAt  qd/li  Ia  glgaLlxa'sgas  he  brought  the  insides  of  a  mountain- 
goat  {mAt mountain-sheep;  qd'li  insides;  ga stem;  -Llxa toward; 
-«^a  seaward;  -s  participle) 

ga^ilgan  la  SLiglsta'yas  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot  with  his  finger- 
nails {ga'ilgan  blood-clot  [from  gai  blood];  sl!  with  fingers; 
8ta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -as  participle) 

qwe'^Al  gia'at  glstVn  two  sky  blankets  {qwe'^Al  sky;  gia'at  blan- 
kets; stifi  two) 

Igus  glLe'ii  five  mats  55.12 

Ia  dAugl'stalia^-i  lu  when  she  pulled  up  (her  dress)  31.19 

Ia  dAnfft'djiLlxagA'nAsi  he  pulled  out  the  canoe  29.28  {dATir  by 
pulling;  d/istem;  -x.'a:a  towards) 

la  Idtgl'sLgd'nsga  he  will  push  (the  canoe)  41.30  {Jdt"  with 
pole;  -8L  stem;  -s^a  future) 

14.  gU'  flat  but  broad  and  thick  objects. 

STcl'na  qdsga  Ia  la  qlogusgidan  ...  he  emptied  all  from  his 
mouth  at  the  head  of  Skeena,  they  say  (making  a  lake)  (STd'na 
Skeena;  qds  contraction  of  qd^dji  head;  -ga  at;  qlo-  with 
teeth  [§14.23];  sl'id  stem;  -a /I  past  inexperienced) 

Qi'ngi  laimfga  xe'tgu  and'  qdL  gudja'ogldAS  it  must  have  been  in 
front  of  Qi'ngi's  town  that  a  reef  came  up  {Qi'flgi  [name];  land' 
town;  -ga  possessive;  xet  down  in  front  of;  gu  there;  and'  it 
must  have  been;  qdL  reef;  djao=dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  gld 
stem;  -as  participle) 

V  gulasga'n  WAnsu'ga  he  went  off  in  the  shape  of  a  floimder,  they 
say  {la  stem;  -sga  toward  the  sea;  -ah  past  inexperienced) 
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xa'gu  la  dAfigu^a^Llxa'st  he  pulled  the  halibut  out  on  the  surface 
{xa'gu  haUbut;  dAU-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  ga  stem;    -Llxa  to- 
ward; -si  participle) 
Ia  dAugvlgAlda'asi  he  pulled  (a  cloud)  around  it  41.40 
Ia  dAfigvf siAiLeUas  he  pulled  out  five  (boxes)  in  succession  55.24 

15.  fc/i^-  short  objects.     Posts,  nails,  and  some  short  loops  are  so 
denominated. 

8tA  I A  Jc!v/gwetc!asi  he  (a  short  bird)  came  in  from  it  (stA  from; 

^estem;  -^.'a  motion  into;  -si  participle) 
Ia  dAuklvf stAsgod'nandgani  he  pulled  (the  spear)  out  for  good 

69.9  (dAU-  by  pulling;  sIa  stem;  -sgoan  for  good) 
la  L'golgdklusLai'yanwAnsvfga  it  is  said  he  made  (gambling  sticks) 

53.1 
gl'nA  IcIu'ginAsi  something  he  held  in  hand  73.40 

15a.  klAt'  small  objects. 

Iclvfda  JdA^tdjiLfxaga'-i  a  small    beak  came   out   53.28    {-L!xa 

towards) 
qe'igdo  klA^tdju  A smM  basket  {qe'igao  basket;  IcIaI-  classifier;  dju 

it  was  of  that  sort) 

16.  qcAt'  small  objects.     Used  like  the  above. 

ga  XA^tdju  some  small  (olachen)  (ga  some;  dju  they  were  of  that 

sort) 
nAfi  Igal  xA'tdju  a  small  dark  person  {uAfi  a;  Igal  dark  or  black; 

dju  it  was  of  that  sort) 
s^anxA'tdju9kSVCid\\  killer-whale  (Masset)  (s*an  killer-whale ;,dfw 

it  was  of  that  sort) 

17.  jjfo-  (Masset  *a-)  flat  objects,  such  as  boards,  doors,  pictures, 

looking-glasses,  dishes,  lakes,  canoes. 

Iruiga'i  gaLa^ildAya'gani  there  were  five  towns  {lna  =  lana  town; 
gai  the;  La%l  five;  -dA  causative;  -ya  perfect;  -gan  past  inex- 
perienced; -4  perfect) 
■  qiadaxui'  agA^n  la  gasLsga'ya^  he  turned  himself  in  his  canoe 
(indicated  by  its  shape)  toward  the  mainland  (q!ada  toward  sea 
[mainland  being  considered  outward];  xui  toward;  agA'lt  him- 
self [§  28.3];  SLstem;  -«jra  seaward;  -j/a  perfect;  -s  participle) 

Id'ya  la  gagatlxa'sgas  he  brought  out  a  dish  of  cranberries  (Wya 
cranberries;  ga  stem;  -hlxa  toward;  -sga  toward  open  place) 

gvfgus  Hagane'  ga^godies  lo!  a  level  (pond)  lay  there  {gu'gus  what! 
tlagane^  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suffix  [§20.7]) 

Lu  ga^god^nsin  one  canoe  10.9 

sqa^ola-i  gaLS^il  five  clam-shells  55.11 

Id'na  ^a^oa'nsin  one  town  (Masset)  (Jd'na  town;  s^oansin  one) 
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18.  qlai*  (Masset  qte^)  roundish   objects,  such   as   rolls  of  dry- 

goods,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  pieces  of  whale-meat. 

qa/La  qld'igodies  a  roundish  reef  {qa'La  reef;  go  stem  to  lie;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -es  participle);  see  also  77.45 

gl'gawai  I  a  dAnqla'iustoM  he  pulled  out  the  fish-trap  (gl'gaw  = 
jii'jrao  fish-trap;  ai  the;  d^fl- by  pulling;  ustostemf?];  -«i  par- 
ticiple) ^ 

8tA  sl'nAn  la  qfa'isLdsi  he  snuffed  from  the  (roimd  basket)  {sIa 
from;  sl^UAfi  snuffing;  8l  stem;  -asi  participle) 

ge'istA  Ia  gilA  l!  qldfistas  they  gave  him  a  round  thing  out  of  it 
{gei  into;  sIa  from;  gi  to;  sta  stem;  -s  participle) 

Mtqld'idjUgwagagan  (they)  put  down  (a  copper  plate)  87.24  (i-i/- 
with  a  point) 

la  qea'q.W-idd^ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  (the  sun)  for  a 
while  29.9  (qea-  by  looking;  dal  motion;  -di  [§  20.7];  qa'odi 
after) 

l!  qla'-isLgiasi  they  put  down  (the  drum)  14.3 

V  qd'dji  ga  qtoqld'-^sgidagAU  by  biting  it  jammed  his  head  91.11 
(gas  head;  g/o-  by  biting;  sgid  contact) 

We  find  also 

l!  q!d'-isLL!xatc!ai^yagAni  they  brought  (the  canoe)  in  to  him 

101.4  (sL-  stem;  -Lfxa  towards;  -tc!  into) 
Ia  l!  qta-isLsgai'yagAU   they  took  him  (porcupine)   out  to  sea 

45.16  (sL-  stem;  -sga  out  to  sea);  the  same  for  knife  87.7 
Ia  l!  qta-isLlai^yagAU  they  took  him  (beaver)  up  47.1  (-i  up) 
'qla'-idjuLlxadies  (foam)  coming  piled  up  95.10  {-L!xa  towards) 
qon  qlestd^nsanan  four  moons  (  =  four  months)   (Masset)  {qon 

moon;   std^nsafl  four;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

19.  qI6l'  the  shape  assumed  by  long  flexible  objects,  such  as  hairs 

or  strings,  when  they  are  tangled  together;  also  bushes  with 
many  stems. 

a'LgAu  q!an  djldja'i  WA^gut  qlolxd^was  here  was  a  hemlock  with 
a  clump  of  branches  sticking  out  all  over  it  {a/LgAU  here;  q!an 
hemlock;  djldja'i  the  branches;  wa  it;  gut  upon;  xdw=^xao 
stem;  -as  participle) 

JcWMa  q! digue' la  clump  of  branches;  fall  down  !  (JcWldA  clump 
of  branches;  gue  stem;  ?a  imperative) 

Jci'nxAn  ga  Ia  daqlo'lskidesi  he  shoved  in  a  bunch  of  moss  to  stop 
up' the  hole  (ki'nxAU  moss;  ga  in;  da-  by  pushing;  skid  stem) 

sin  qioldjvfgan  a  bunch  of  gambling-stick  wood  55.2 

20.  ^-  animate  things,  such  as  human  beings,  animals,  fish,  insects. 

V  ^xiendd'la^  he  was  running  along  (xien  probably  means  quickly) 
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la  l!a  sUa'i^a  L^odia'si  he,  however,  was  lying  down  in  the 
baby's  place  (indicated  by  shape)  (l!a  however;  sHa^i  the 
place;  jra  in;  ^o  to  lie;  -di  determinate;  -cm  participle) 

ia/xoddda  zdjiLlxas  a  grebe  came  out  of  the  water  (Id^xodada 

grebe;  dji  stem;  -Lixa  toward;  -s  participle) 
lA'gui  ogA^n  Ia  LSLgia'las  he  (a  fish)  turned  himself  toward  him 
(gui    toward    [with    motion];  ogA^fl    himself;  sl    stem;  -gial 
toward  shut-in  place;  -as  participle) 

Ia  q!a-itL'8Las  he  cut  up  (a  whale)  51.7  (qta-U-  by  cutting) 

Ia  dAnLstai'yagani  he  pulled  out  (a  bear)  95.14  {dAft-  by  pulling; 
sta  to  move  away) 

Ia  ifsLtcldS  he  brought  in  (a  bird)  27.31  {-tc!  into) 

lAla  L  Una' gas  he  put  a  living  one  down  13.1 

L^xida  to  take  (a  child)  27.17 

i/sgu^sUs  found  a  whole  one  49.11 

21.  if-  or  2>M-  the  shape  assumed  by  a  nimiber  of  clams  or  fish 

with  a  stick  run  through  them  to  hold  them  together,  and  also 
by  a  canoe  with  many  persons  standing  up  in  it. 

ya'gulsi  I  a  gvmfn  Ludjudafasi  he  placed  them  standing  in  line 

in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  (ya'gu=ya'Tcu  middle;  I  euphonic; 

-«i  participle;  glxa^fi  standing;  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -da 

causative  [§18.2];  -<m  participle) 
Jcu^Tigado  Ldd'lLtxaa  (a  canoe  full  of  men)  is  coming  around  the 

point  Qcun  point;  ^ado  around;  dal  to  go  [pi.];  -x/xa  toward; 

-«  participle) 

22.  X/-  thin  objects,  such  as  thin  boards,  berry-cakes,  pies  and  pie- 

plates,  flat  cans  of  beef. 

gu'tgi  Ia  I  a  ddLlsJctda^si  he  flattened  it  together  (gut  together;  gi 

to;  dd'  by  pushing;  slcld  stem;  -asi  participle) 
ga  Wdjai  Llgosga^  certain  flat  rocks  lying  out  from  (the  woods) 

(ga  certain;  tidj  =  tls  rocks;  ai  the;  jro  to  lie;  -s^d  seaward) 
LlLB^U^ve  (plugs  of  tobacco)  (Le^il  five) 
yA^mdjt  LldjiwogAugd  go  to  the  flint  which  sticks  out  thin!  (yA^mdji 

flint;  djiwo  =^dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  gAn  =gAn  continuative;  -gd 

to  be  [§18.5]) 

23.  IgU'  branching  objects,  such  as  bushes  with  numerous  branches 

from  one  stem,  combs,  several  hooks  on  one  line,  clothing  with 
a  coarse  weave,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  a  person  who 
is  very  thin. 

l!  Ld'dji  la  gllga'La^  he  broke  off  the  ends  of  some  cedar-limbs 
{l!  some;  Ld'dji  limbs;  gl-  [?];  l  stem  to  touch) 
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Ia  IgaVngawus  he  put  up  (a  stone  wall)  {Vngaw  perhaps  contwis 

go  TO  lie;  -u8  participle) 
Ia  dAfdga/stagvm'gdsi  he  pulled  out  (a  hemlock  branch)  10.6 
ia'ole  IgalunuVafwan  there  were  three  hooks  (Masset)  (to'oZ hooks; 

e  the;  lunul  three;  ^aw^^o  to  lie;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

24.  IgA^ri'  large  roundish  or  cubic  objects. 

^'sa  IgA^mqeda  l!  IgA'mgatxi  they  had  large  round  rattles  in 

their  hands  {s^'sa  rattle;  qeda  lai^e;  gatxl  stem  [?]) 
xdUgA^mdaxide' 8  (skin)  shriveled  up  in  fire  37.15  {xal-  by  fire) 

25.  Igt'  large  cylindrical  objects,  like  logs,  steam-boilers,  smoke- 

stacks, rolls  of  bedding,  many  objects  flowing  in  a  stream, 
also  driftwood  sometimes,  and  large  fence-rails. 

wage^istA  Tcwalgl' stAsga' si  (olachen)  ran  out  of  it  in  a  stream 

toward  the  sea  {wa  it;  gei  into;  stA  from;  hwa^  in  a  stream; 

stA  stem;  -sga  outward;  -si  participle) 
Uau  la  Igl^ginas  he  was  carrying  a  hard,  dead  limb  (tlAn  Umb  or 

knot  rotted  out  of  a  tree;  gift  stem;  -as  participle) 
Idi  xutlgldju^Llxa^ias  there  cranberries  were  blown  out  (in  a 

cylindrical  body)  {Idi  cranberries;  xut-  by  the  wind  [§14.19]; 

dju  stem;  -ilxa  toward;  -gia  outward;  -s  participle) 
I'hlga  xo'dai  da  IgV ataLgagasan  you  might  eat  our  hair-seal  {%l! 

our;  -ga  possessive;  xbd^xot  hair-seal;  ai  the;  da  you;  a  [?]; 

ta  stem  to  eat;  -Lga  all  [§20.2];  -ga  to  be;  -asah  infallible  future) 
l!    Igl^stAnsindai^yagAn    they    make    four   (grave-posts)    91.29 

{stAnsin  eight;  -da  to  make) 
Igidj'ufusgadia's  (glow  of  fire)  shines  toward  beach  39.6 
sTclle  I  w^e  Id  Igidjvfdiwan  put  a  tall  dance-hat  on  his  head! 

(Masset)  (stiZ  dance-hat;  6  the;  imperative  particle;  to = tew 

it  [hat];  ^e  into;  la  probably  =Za  with  the  possessive  -*a  his; 

djusievci'y  -di  determinate  sufiix;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

26.  xa-  many  inanimate  small  objects. 

.  .  .  xd' godigAui  they  (gills)  lie  97.26  {go  to  lie;  -di  determinate; 
-    -^.171  experienced ;  -i  [p.253]) 

ta-u  xd'xlwas  halibut-hooks  were  hanging  67.19  {pa-u  hook;  xiu 
to  hang;  -o^  participial) 

27.  HLAp- 

gVna  go^lgal  SLA^pdAla  some  slim,  blue  things  (gl^na  some;  go'lgal 
blue;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives  of  shape) 

28.  t!Ap' 

gVna  sget  tlA^pdjuLlxa  something  short  and  red  protruded  (gi'na 
something;  sget  red;  dju  stem;  -L.'xa  toward) 
§15 
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29.   k!Am^  small  (cf.  no.  15a,  p.  231). 

Lu  TdA^TridAla  small  canoes  {lu  canoe;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives) 
tta'gcbs  IcU'mdala  small  flakes  of  snow  3 1.28 

ga  qld'ldga  ga/m^odies  a  large  open  space  in  the  woods  {ga  some 
[indef.  pi.];  qld'laga  open  place  or  swamp;  ^o  to  lie;  -di  deter- 
minate; -es  participle) 

31.  LlAp- 

la  LUpdjVlAxadds  he  let  a  small  part  (of  the  surface  of  the  moon) 
be  seen  (djilaxa  [?];  -da  causative;  -s  paiticiple) 

32.  sJLam^ 

qlafdjai  V  xe'lA  ^e^istA  s^et  aLofiYidjigolafndaUisi  the  gum  hung 
out  from  his  mouth  red  (g.'adj=g.'d«  gum;  ai  the;  xc'Ia  mouth; 
(jrei  into;  ^^^i  from;  «^i^red;  djiprobably  =dyi^itisof  thatsort; 
goWfiddl  analysis  uncertain;  -<m  participle) 

33.  tcil'  the  insides  of  such  objects  as  sea-eggs. 

34.  «f/a-  dumb-bell  shaped  objects,  such  as  the  liver  of  a  dog-fish. 

35.  skAp'  applied  to  such  an  object  as  the  curled  tail  of  a  dog. 

sJcA^pdala  crooked  wedges  33.13 

36-  skiSt-  small  and  very  slender  objects,  such  as  certain  smaU, 
slender  teapots. 

Third  Group:  Principal  Predicative  Terms  (§§  16-21) 

§  16.  Characterization  of  Predicative  Terms 

Most  elements  of  this  group  must  be  considered  as  independent 
verbs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  they  may  also  enter  into 
combinations.  Among  some  of  them  this  tendency  is  strongly  devel- 
oped. Here  belong  the  verbs  forming  terms  of  the  first  group  (see 
§  14).  A  niunber  of  others  are  so  intimately  related  with  other  ideas 
in  their  significance  that  they  occur  only  rarely  alone,  if  at  all,  and 
ap{>ear,  therefore,  in  part  rather  as  auxiliary  verbs,  or  even  as  aflSxes. 

§  17.  Stems  in  Initial  Position 

Some  of  these  stems  take  initial  positions. 

1.  gai'  (Masse t  gri-)  refers  to  any  object  floating  upon  the  water, 
gai  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  float. 

Na-givf  ga  Ia  gafisLgeilglgAS  he  stopped  at  House-fishing-ground 
(floating  there  upon  the  water)  29.8  {Na  house;  gin  fishing- 
ground;  ga  in;  8l  stem;  -gil  to  come  to  be  [§18.10];  gl  com- 
pletion of  action;  gA  to  be;  -s  participle) 
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gA7h  V  lana'ga  da'osqual  ga^isLga^ogAngafiga  driftwood  never 
floated  ashore  in  his  town  (gAm  not;  lana  town;  -ga  possessive ; 
da^osqual  driftwood;  sl  stem;  gcLo  [?];  -gAfi  negation;  --gan 
continuative;  -ga  to  be) 

V  ze'tgu  V  gd'isLgUs  it  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  {xet  down,  in 
front  of;  gu  there;  sl  stem;  -jr{?  shoreward;  -«  participle) 

V  gd'ingwafiAS  it  was  floating  about  (gd  =9ai- floating;  An  on  aBa. ; 
-gwafl  about;  -as  participle) 

[This  stem  might  be  considered  as  an  instrumental,  like 
those  discussed  in  §  14.  It  takes  the  same  position  before 
classifiers  as  other  instrumentals  do:  gd'-itidoga'ogadie's  a 
feather  floated  ashore  37.24  {t!ao-  feather-shaped  object). — ^Ed.J 

2.  gAfi'  applied  when  a  number  of  people  are  doing  a  thing  en  masse. 

I A  St  A  l!  gA^ndaxitdjilasi  they  all  started  away  from  her  (stA  from ; 

daedal  to  go  [pi.];  -xU  inchoative  [§18.6];  -djil  truly) 
I A  stA  l!  gA'nlgalAfids  they  went  home  from  him  (stA  from;  IgcJ 

to  go  indirectly;  -Afl  continuative;  -as  participle) 
la  gA^nstA  gAndd'lLlxagilsi  they  came  to  him  together  (ga'nstA  to 

[=^i4n  FOR  and  stA  from  =  coming  for  a  purpose];  ddl  to  go 

[pi.];  -L.'xa  toward;  -^Handward;  -^participle) 
Igv/nvl  gAndax'l'dAU  three  came  along  107.20 

V  gAThdlgo  ga'odiha^  after  they  had  gone  along  37.2 

[It  would  seem  that  this  element  must  be  considered  as  a 
classifier,  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  §  15  and  meaning 
GROUP  of  people.  The  following  example  illustrates  its  use 
following  an  instrumental:  Ia  l!  gAlgA'ndaxUgd'vxin  wansu'ga 
it  is  said,  they  led  him  home  81.39  (gAl-  by  leading). — Ed.] 

3.  xaO'  (Masset  xd')  to  no  a  thing  quickly. 

la  at  gut  I  a  da'oxaostas  they  seized  each  other  quickly  {at  with;  gvi 
each  other;  dao-  to  go  and  get  [prefixed];  sta  stem) 

la  ga  ga  nd' nxaoLgAnasi  it  quickly  ground  oflF  his  skin  (ga  to;  ga 
something;  ndn=nan  to  grind  [§  14.8];  l  stem  [?];  -gAfi  con- 
tinuative; -asi  participle) 

V  dd'^alAU  stAh  V  doxo' stAS^aian  her  two  brothers  ran  down  to 
take  her  (Masset)  {dd'^a  younger  brother;  -IaU  plural;  stAii 
two;  do  to  go  and  get;  sIa  stem;  -s^a  seaward;  -i  perfect;  -an 
past  inexperienced) 

4.  ta^  expresses  the  use  of  a  transitive  verb  without  object. 

toga' og  An  An  WAnsu'ga  they  say  few  were  left  11.8 

tagld^dAS  she  cut  up  49.1 

taqo^ldjuvias  he  spread  out  in  morning  53.4 

iasTddd'nagAni  they  plundered  105.4 
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§  18.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position^  First  Oroup 
Most  of  these  verbal  steins  take  a  terminal  position: 

1.  tC  TO   SIT   or  CONTINUE  TO   BE. 

2.  €Ul  TO  CAUSE. 

3.  Clul  TO  MOVE  ALONG  WHILE   SOMETHING  ELSE  IS  TAKING  PLACE. 

4.  Stfi  TO    WISH. 

5.  gu   TO   BE. 

6.  qcit  (Masset  -id)  to  begin 

7.  q^Al  or  xAl  (Masset  Al  or  Al)  to  tell. 

8.  ^a  (Masset  ^a)  to  go. 

9.  ^aya  (Masset  ^aya)  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

10.  ffetl  or  ^eal  (Masset  ^el  or^el)  to  become. 

11.    Of^a^  TO   THINK  or   GUESS. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  nouns : 

OATiL  xe'lauas  there  lay  a  water-hole  (^aul  fresh  water;  xela  a 
water-hole;  u  to  lie  or  sit  [no.  1];  -as  participle) 

l!  l^afuas  they  put  stones  into  the  fire  {Igd  stones;  u  auxiUary 
[no.  1];  -as  participle) 

la  ga/ldas  he  stayed  all  night  Qa  he;  gal  night;  da  [no.  2]) 

Ia  la  svfvdas  he  said  to  him  27.2  {su  to  say,  intransitive) 

V  tca/aLdasYie  had  a  war-spear  (Z'  he;  tea/ at  war-spear;  -da  aux- 

iliary [no.  2];  -«  participle) 
dAU  gu  Imada'dasgOf  I  will  put  mountain-goats  upon  you  (dAn 

you;   gu  there;    I  I;   mad=mAt  mountain-goats;   a  [?];  -da 

auxiliary  [no.  2];  -sga  future) 
UAn  He'djl  l^a/gas   the  one  who  was  half  rock  8.9  {uAfi  one; 

t!e'dj%  half;  Igd  stone) 

V  nd'tga  gam' gas  his  nephew  was  a  child*  (rul't  nephew;  -ga  pos- 
sessive [§  28];  gaxd  child;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

la/ga  XAlagafgAU  his    (implement)  was  copper  (-j^a  possessive; 

xaIa  copper;  -gd  to  be  [no.  5];  -ogAn  past  inexperienced) 
I A  gi  yd'nAngetlgoas  it  became  foggy  upon  them  (Ia  them  [with 

suflBx  -go];  gi  at  or  upon;  yd^UAii  clouds  or  fog;  -geil  to  become 

[no.  10];  -a«  participle) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  other  verb-stems : 

V  q!d'o-u  qa'odi  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a  while  {q!d[o]  to  sit;  u 

auxiUary  [no.  1];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 
Ia  qoyd'das  he  caused  it  to  be  dear  (  =  he  valued  it)  (qoyd  dear; 
-da  auxihary  [no,  2];  -s  participle) 

1  ^6xa  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  verb  meaning  to  bb  wkak  (see  $  19.1),  but  here  it  is  made  a 
verb  over  again  Just  as  if  it  were  a  noun, 
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V  dd'yinddl  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  huntmg  for  a  while 

{ddyift  hunting;  dal  to  go  [no.  3];  qaodi  after  a  while) 
ddn  gi  l!  gl^dayu'Ansinga  they  wish  to  give  you  much  food 

(dAU  you;  gi  to;  0da  to' give  food  to  any  one;  yu'AU  much; 

'sHii  auxiUary  [no.  4];  -^a  perhaps  this  should  be  -sga  futxire) 
Va'oga  V  td'gAS  his  mother  ate  it  27.28  {do  mother;  -^a  possessive : 

id  to  eat;  ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -«  participle) 
Ia  la  go/ Llxaxalgods  they  told  him  to  come  out  to  them  (Ja  they 

[with  suflBx -jfo] ;  qd  to  go;  -Llxa  toward;  -xaZ  auxiliary  [no.  7]) 
TiAfi  qea'n^asi  one  went  to  look  (uAn  one;  qea  stem  to  ix>ok;  -a  ft 

continuative;  -^a  auxiUary  [no.  8];  -«i  participle) 
TtAU^axd's  nd' nagaydgeiU  the  child  came  to  know  how  to  play 

{uAfi  the  [with  suffix  -s];  gaxd  child;  -«  participle;  ndna==nan 

stem;  -gaya  to  know  how  to  [no.  9];  -jreiZto  come  to  [no.  10]; 

-8  participle) 
qona'i  Id'na  qlestd'nsanai^els  their  months  became  eight,  or  eight 

months  passed  over  them  (Masset)  (qofl  moon;  ai  the;  Id'nu 

their  [singular  form  covering  p\\xval]=la-{-afUi  their  own;  qle- 

classifier  [§  15.18];   std'nsafUi^std'nsafixa  eight;  i   probably 

euphonic:  -^el  auxiliary  [no.  10];  -8  participle) 
JiayVnxAU  Laga  xia^lxA'ngua  I  think  he  has  danced  long  enough 

(Masse t)   (hayVfi  instead  of  [dancing  longer];   xau  so,  thus; 

i/O^a  enough  [?] ;  xial  to  dance;  -xAfi,  auxiUary  [no.  11];  -gua. 

declarative  suffix  [25.5]) 

§  19.  Stetns  in  Terminal  Positimi,  Second  Group 

A  number  of  others  are  also  apparently  verbal  stems,  but  appear 
in  close  connection  with  other  verbs,  so  that  they  almost  convey  the 
impression  of  suffixes.  In  some  of  them,  however,  their  independent 
character  is  quite  apparent. 

1.  'Xa  usually  occurs  in  such  close  conjunction  with  the  verb 
stem  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  suffix  or 
not.     It  may  indicate  state. 

dl  dalA'n  LgaxagVlga  you  tire  me  with  your  handling  {d%  me; 

daZwi'/lyou  [pi.];  x-by  handling  [§  14.26];  (/axa  together  means 

weak;  -gil  to  become  [§  18.101;  -ga  auxiUary  [§  18.8]) 
Sawall'xa  gia'xayas  Sawaii'xa  stood  up  {SawalVxa  man's  name; 

gia  to  stand;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la  gAu  V  sUe'xagialAn  WAnsvfga  he  became  angry  with  him,  they 

say  {gAU  with  [?];  8t!e  angry  or  sick;  gidl  to  become  [§  18.10]; 

-.iflpast  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la'gi  V  l^oa'xagiU  he  became  afraid  of  him  {gi  of;  Igoa  stem  to 

fear;  -gil  auxiUary;  -s  participle) 
§19 
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Ia  la  Mlge^idaxa-Tddiwaflan  ...  he  made  her  so  ashamed  by 
his  words  that  she  died  (H^- by  words  [§  14.14];  ^ewia  perhaps 
means  it  is  that  way,  but  with  -xa  it  signifies  to  become 
ashamed;  Iclotvl  to  be  destroyed;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

gAjn  l!  qe^xaganas  they  did  not  find  him  (gAtn  not;  ge .perhaps  is 
qea  to  see,  but  with  -xa  it  means  to  find;  -gafl  negation) 

2.  ^gtfif  'gtn,  or  -f  n  motion  by  sea  ;  also  an  independent  stem.* 

V  qa'idanginAS  it  went  of  itself  by  sea  (qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative 
[§18.6];  -aft  continuative  [?];  -as  participle) 

qafgin  qa'odi  after  it  had  gone  along  on  the  ocean  for  a  while 

{qd  to  go;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 
T  xa'oins  he  was  fishing  29.7  {xao  to  fish;  -s  participle) 

V  sarins  he  went  out  hunting  by  sea  {sai  to  hunt;  -s  participle) 

3.  "^iM  (Masset  '^Oft)  conveys  the  idea  of  random  progression  on 

foot,  and  is  used  only  after  the  verb  stems  qd  and  is. 

V  djVlgoqago'ndi  after  he  had  danced  around  for  a  while  (V  they 

[with  sufiSx  -/70];  djil  stem  to  dance;  qa  to  go;  -^on  =  -^ofl 
suffix;  -d%  determinate  suffix) 

V  qd'gongAni  he  wandered  around  {qd  to  go;  -^An  past  inexperi- 
enced; 'i  perfect) 

la  ^nqd'gofiAS  he  saw  walking  about  12.2 

la  qd'gon  qa'odi  after  he  had  walked  about  67.33 

4.  ^id  is  also  used  principally  after  qd,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

the  motion  is  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  straight  on  to  a 
certain  place.  Possibly  it  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  stand, 
with  which  it  is  morphologically  identical. 

gut  Ia  qagiagA^n  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  upon  the  trail  for 

a  while  {gut  upon;  qa  stem  to  go;  -gAh  continuative;  qa'odi 

after  a  while) 
gala  qd^gia^A^nsl  he  was  going  thither  {ga  to;  qd  stem  to  go; 

•^An  past  experienced;  A  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
la'ganAuqd'giagAnaa  one  came  to  him  upon  the  trail  {ga  to; 

UAfi  one;  qd  stem  to  go;  -gAfl  continuative;  -as  participle) 

5.  ^qlol  or  ^qlol  to  do  secretly;  also  independent  verb  stem. 

Savxill'xa  V  qinqlo^ltadies  Sawali'xa  looked  at  him  unobserved 

{Sawall'xa  man's  name;  qifl  stem  to  look;  -ta  perhaps  for; 

-da  auxiliary;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -es  participle) 
la  V  svfdAqloldaian  he  whispered  to  her  secretly  {su  stem  to 

say;  -dA  to  cause;  -da  to  cause  [used  twice];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]; 

-an  past  inexperienced) 

»(Nos.  2-4  might  be  classed  with  the  locative  suffixes  described  in  §  22.  -Ed.] 
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dl  Ia  qlolgVrvda  don't  let  any  one  know  of  me  {dl  me;  Ia  impera- 
tive particle;  gin  [?];  -da  to  cause) 

§  20.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position,  Third  Chroup 

It  is  probably  due  to  their  significance  that  the  following  groups 
take  ordinarily  their  position  following  the  last  series: 

1.  -jjro  (Masset  -^o)  plurality.    Originally  this  probably  marked  dis- 

tributive plurality.     It  always  follows  la,  the  personal  pronoim 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

^An  Ia  la  djild^dagoas  they  had  her  as  bait  for  it  (^au  for;  la  they 
[with  -jro];  djild  bait;  -(Za  to  cause;  -as  participle) 

stA  l!a  LuqafitgoaA  they  went  away  {stA  from;  l!a  they;  lu-  by 
canoe [§  14.27];  gdtogo;  -ii inchoative [§  18.6];  -(m participle) 

V  nd'xagAugogA' nga  they  fly  about  (V  they  [with  -go]]  fva^xa  to  fly 
[pi.];  -gAli  continuative;  -gAfl  probably  continuative  also,  the 
suffix  being  doubled ;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ia  qIa'osLogagawan  .  .  .  they  came  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
(Ja  they  [with  gaw  =  -go];  q!a  to  sit;  -o  probably  auxiliary; 
SLO  stem  [  ?] ;  -jra  auxiliary  [  ?] ;  -aft  past  inexperienced) 

2a  stA  Ia  Luqaf-itgoas  they  left  him  by  canoe  59.3 

V  ge'tgatgavxi'-i  lu  when  they  had  gone  59.4 
Ia  laTiadageilgd'wagAn  they  had  a  town  103.11 

2.  'fjga  (Skidegate  dialect)  indicates  that  all  of  the  objects  or  persons 

just  mentioned  are  included  in  the  action. 

V  ga^oluLgagawas  they  all  got  up  {V  they  [mth  -gaw=-go]) 
la'giaga  gl^nagai  qa'ilLgagas  all  his  property  was  lost  {gia  prop- 
erty; -ga  possessive;  gVna  things;  gai  the;  qa'il  stem;  -gra 
auxiliary ;  -s  participle) 

3.  '^odju  Masset  equivalent  of  the  above. 

^alA^nsL^odjawani  it  was  all  cooked  {^alAn  to  cook;  sl  appears  to  be 

the  principal  stem;  ^odjaw  =  ^odju  all;  -<in  past  inexperienced; 

-i  perfect) 
^a  l! V sdals^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  (^a  to;  is[?];  dalto  go;  s 

[?];  ^odjaw  =  ^odju  ei\l;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  V Llada^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  {I'Llada  [?];  ^odjaw^^odju 

all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
Lu'gue  A'na  V  Vsda^odjawan  he  took  all  into  the  canoe  {lu  canoe; 

gu  there;  e=^e  into;  a' Ha  his  own;  isda  stem;  -^odjaw=  -^odju 

all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  ^ski  applied  to  an  action  that  fails  of  accomplishment,  or  per- 

haps to  one  that  nearly  succeeds, 
§20 
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Jcllwa^i  gei  V  xA^ptagoaskid'si  he  almost  went  flying  through  the 

doorway  {Jc!iw=lc!iu  doorway;  ai  the;  ^eiinto;  Xiip  probably 

means  quickly;  t(igoa  [?];  -dsi  participle) 
la  dd'yinskia' gadjuugAn  he  hunted  for  it  in  vain  (dd'yifi  to  hunt; 

rest  imcertain) 
^ei  l!  dayVnskiya'i   lu  when   they  found  nothing  there  by 

hunting  (gei  into;  dayili  to  hunt;  -y  perfect;  ai  the;  lu  when) 
gado'  I  ge'tskian  I  could  in  no  way  get  them  i^ado'  around  [always 

used  with  this  stem];  l\)  get  stem;  -afi  [?]) 

5.  ^goafi.    A  frequentative  best  translated  by  the  English  word 

ABOUT. 

V  xetVt  tdVnlgoangas  he  went  about  hunting  birds  {xeWt  birds; 
tc!in  to  shoot  or  hunt;  I  perhaps  euphonic;  -ga  to  go;  -« 
participle).     See  also  27.27 

V  ga/yingoanAS  it  was  floating  about  {gdy-^gai-  floating;  4fl  on 
water;  -as  participle) 

go'ngari  dA'nat  Ia  iw/ugoan  ga'odi  after  he  had  lived  along  with 
his  father  for  a  while  {gon  man's  father;  -gali  his  own;  dA^fM 
in  company  with;  na  to  live;  u  auxiliary;  -^oafi  along  or 
about;  ga'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  la  I'nchugoan  qafodi  after  he  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  a 
while  (I'na  to  marry;  -u  auxiliary;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

6-  -gfl  the  completion  of  action;  also,  sometimes,  continuation,  in 
which  case  it  probably  means  continuation  to  the  end. 

la  geilgldaga'i  lu  when  she  had  finished  {geil  to  become;  -da  aux- 

lUary;  ^ai  the;  xu  when) 
la  sugl'gai  lu  when  he  was  through  talking  {su  to  talk;  gai  the) 
la  qingl'gwasi  they  looked  at  it  for  some  time  (Ja  they  [with  -gw  = 

-^o];  qin  stem  to  look;  -asi  participle) 
xao  ^  tadjy^'ganan  the  raven  always  sat  upon  it  (xao  [?];  jr*  at 

or  upon;  ia  probably  a  classifier;  dju  stem  [?];  -gafl  continua- 

tive;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

7.  ^di  a  suffix  that  seems  to  define  the  action  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  certain  particular  place  and  moment.  Its  use  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  Masset  dialect  as  in  Skidegate. 

qlal  Igal  Jc.WtdAla  qlas  goxd'godies  some  small  black-skinned  per- 
sons held  burning  pitchwood  then  (qlal  skins;  Igal  black;  JclAt- 
short  or  small ;  -dAla  plural  with  adjectives  [§39];  g/cw  pitch- 
wood;  go-  burning;  xa  inanimate  pL;  -go  to  be  somewhere; 
-€8  participle) 

Ia  Lind'ndigAndi  xau  at  the  moment  when  she  was  striving  to 
disentangle  it  (lI-  with  the  hands  [?];  flafl  probably  stem;  -di 
seems  to  be  determinate  suffix  used  twice;  -gAn  continuative; 
XAU  thus,  at  that  moment) 

44377— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 16  §  20 
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gu  I A  ta'idiasi  he  lay  right  there  (^  there;  tai  to  lie) 

V  gaoca/di  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  {^axd  boy) 

This  suffix  is  used  very  often  before  qa'odi. 
Vsudi  qa'odi  after  he  had  cried  7.7 

8.  "tii  or  -te?  TO  DO  A  thing  early  in  the  morning. 

QtanA'n  tla'^a  I  qla'o-ulas  I  sit  early  in  the  morning  at  the 

mouth  of  QIanA'ft  river  (QlauA'fi  river  name;  t!a  mouth  of; 

-^a  at;  ll\  q!a  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -as  participle) 
garw/n  ge'itulas  (the  weather)  becomes  like  this  early  in  the 

morning  {gafta'ti  Hke;  ^eit  stem  it  was  so;  -as  participle) 
ydfuAna  ta'iginvlia'i  lu  when  it  was  cloudy  (or  foggy)  early  in 

the  morning  (yd'nAfia  clouds  or  fog;  iai  to  he  [close  to  water] ; 

gin  on  water;  ai  the;  lu  when) 

V  Id'uliga  it  is  fine  weather  so  early  this  morning  (Id  good,  fine) 
UAn  Iclvxii'yagas  klodaL^^o-ulaiyah  one  brother  lay  dead  in  the 

morning  77.33  (k!oda-  dead;  l-  classifier;  ^o  to  lie) 

9.  "Itfia^  marks  potentiality. 

i'sin  L^ao  l!  xadalind'ngudA'nsi  he  thought  he  might  restore 
them  {Vsin  again;  Lgao  new;  l!  he  [plural  because  a  great  hero 
is  speaking];  xada  human  being;  -an  continuative  [?];  -gud  to 
think;  -iin  continuative  [contracted  before  s] ;  -si  participle) 

gl'na  at  V  Idlina'  wa'  luxau  la'gi  I  a  Vsdas  he  gave  him  all  things 
which  might  make  him  happy  {gl'na  things;  at  with;  Id  good 
or  happy;  wa'LuxAU  all  [wa-\- lu  +  xau];  gi  to;  Vsda  gave) 

sIcAUy  sta'i^a  Lgua  I  sqa^gd'itlina'  blockhead,  I  can  knock  out 
your  labret  (sAr^ifl  blockhead;  sto'ilabret;  -^a  possessive;  Lgua 
a  sort  of  adverbial  interjection,  whatever  it  is;  Z  I;  sqa^gd'it 
to  knock  out) 

gAm  gu  ^AnidAn  ^a  ttalA'n  Vnalinanu^  may  we  not  leave  fresh 
water  with  you?  (Masset)  (gAm  not;  gu  interrogative  particle; 
'aul  fresh  water;  dAfi  you;  ^a  to;  ttaWfi  we;  Vrm  stem;  -an 
continuative  [?];  -us  interrogative  suffix) 

lifiaf  may  also  be  employed  as  the  stem  of  an  independent  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

l!  do'na  JclAdATw/sis  u  V  Ina'yan  she  made  it  so  that  younger 
sisters  are  wise  (Masset)  (l!  indefinite;  do'na  younger  sisters; 
JclAdAfld'  wise;  -s  participle;  -is  probably  contracted  form  of 
verb  TO  be;  u  general  demonstrative;  Ina  stem;  -y  perfect; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 
NAuki'lsLOs  Una'i  he  who  was  going  to  become  NAflki'lsLas,  or 
the  potential  NAfiki'lsLas  (NAfi  one;  HZ-  voice;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle  [all  meaning  one-whose-voice-is-obeyed];  ai  the) 
§20 
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a'Tuw  qait  lifw/i  hao  Idja'n  WAUsiVga  those  were  the  future  (or 
potential)  trees,  they  say  (a  this;  hao  general  demonstrative; 
qait  trees;  Kfla'i  the  potential;  Tiao  general  demonstrative; 
Idja  to  be;  -a /I  past  inexperienced;  WAUsu^ga  quotative) 

It  is  also  often  used  in  the  formation  of  names. 

§  21.  SfetnH  in  Tertninal  PoHition,  Fourth  Group 

All  of  these  except  two  are  nothing  more  than  incorporated  adjec- 
tives. 

1.  y€i'  BIG. 

Ia  gd'na  yu' Audaya^AU  he.  had  it  very  thick  33.9  {gd^fia  thick; 
-da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -y  perfect  [§23.2];  -a^AU  past  inexperi- 
enced [§23.2]) 

la'^An  8k!vlyvfAnA8  it  was  very  crowded  for  her  (^ati  for;  sklul  a 
crowd;  -as  participle  [§25.7]) 

V  Ldi  l!  daoyvfAUAS  they  came  near  him  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
a  very  great  crowd  {idi  abreast  of  on  shore;  da^o  to  go  to  get) 

V  qoanyu^anAu  they  were  very  many  {V  they  [sing,  used  for  pi.]; 
qoan  many;  -An  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

2.  €^Jttl'   REAL. 

gd'lgor^MdjilV gai  lu  when  it  became  quite   dark  i^d^l  night, 

dark;  -^a[?];  (/^ii  to  become;  jai  the;  i.u  when) 
gl  I A  gwaodjiW  gasi  he  really  did  not  care  for  (it)  {gl  for;  gwa^ 

stem  NOT  TO  CARE  for;   -ga  auxiliary  [§18.5]) 
dl  skUsLdjiWga  I  am  truly  full  {dl  I;  skUsL  to  be  full  [perhaps 

compounded  of  akti  and  sl\]  -ga  auxiUary  to  be) 
la'gi  Ia  dayVnsMdjiWgas  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  him 

(gi  to  or  for;  dayi'n  to  find;  -ski  in  vain  [§20.4];  -ga  auxiUary 

to  be  [§18.5];  -8  participle) 

3.  L^l'gAA  THE   FIRST. 

nAU  la  ^Mgl'gaLd'ganas  he  finished  a  certain  one  first  33.2  (riiifl 
one;  geil  to  become;  -gl  completed  action  [§20.6];  -ga  auxiUary 
[§  18.5] ;  -cw  participle) 

gi  I A  Ha'  gauLdgana^An  he  asked  for  him  first  33.26  {Icia  stem;  -gafi 
continuative  [§24.1];  -a^AU  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

1.  ^O'da  (Masset  ^oda)  the  last.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  word  for  buttocks.  In  the  Masset  dialect  it  is 
used  as  a  connective  meaning  after. 

La  ga  tafga^otsLOS  the  ones  he  ate  last  (xa  [?];  ga  the  ones;  id, 
stem  TO  eat;  -ga  auxiUary  to  be  [?];  -^ot  last;  sl  stem;  -<w 
participle) 

§21 
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6.  s^oan  forever,  or  for  a  long  time.    This  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem  as  s^oa^nsin  one,  sgu'nxan  only. 

ga'igu  Imo  V  tci^agetlsgodnan  WAusu'ga  he  came  to  have  a  place 
there  forever,  they  say  (gai  the  or  that;  gu  there;  hao  general 
demonstrative;  tela  a  place;  geil  to  come  to;  -afi  past  inex- 
perienced; WAUsu^ ga  qxxotsLtiye) 

Id'aa  I A  dAnda'ostAsgoafTUinasi  he  pulled  his  [spear]  out  for  good 
{-ga  possessive;  d^ifl-  by  pulling;  dao  to  go  and  get;  sIa 
to  move  from  a  place;  -a/l  continuative[§24.1]).     See  also  69.9 

The  nimierals  from  two  up  are  suffixed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinals, 
numerals,  and  numeral  adverbs. 

Ia  gotxia'tctastA'nsaTw/i  lu  after  he  had  swallowed  four  times,  or 

the  fourth  time   (gotxia  stem  [?];  -tela  motion  into  [§22.1  J; 

'StA'nsan  four;  -ai  the;  lu  when) 
dtha'o  I A  la  tcHga'stianan  ...  he  shot  him  twice  with  it  (at 

with;  Juw  general  demonstrative;   tell-  by  shooting  [§14.2]; 

ga  stem;  -stiafi^stin  two;  -an  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 
gvige'istA  la  la  dATidjistALe^ila^  he  pulled  apart  five  times  (gut 

together;  gei  into;  stA  from;  dATir-  by  puUing  [§14.4];  djista 

stem  [?];  -Leil  five;  -as  participle) 

§  22.  Fourth  Group :  Locative  Suffixes  ^ 

1.  -fc/a  or  -'671  indicates  motion  or  action  into  something,  espe- 

cially a  house. 

TcOa'lu  au'n  gi  Ia  JcIu'sLtcIis  he  brought  a  cormorant  in  to  his 
mother  27.27  (kid'lu  cormorant;  au  mother;  -ufl  his  own; 
gi  to;  A- .'t^  classifier  [§15.15];  8l  atem;  -«  participle  [§25.7]) 

da'tcH  Ia  L'sLtcIas  he  brought  in  a  wren  27.31  {da'tcH  wren;  i> 
classifier  [§15.20];  sx  stem;  -«  participle) 

V  gate ! a' y as  he  came  in  (ga  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 
ga'gei  la  qVntclayas  he  looked  into  some  houses  (ga  some;  gei 

into;  (/in  stem;  -y  perfect  [§23.7];  -s  participle) 

2.  ^gua  direction  of  action  out  of  something,  especially  a  house. 

Ia  la  da'oxaostAgua'gawan  WAnsu'ga  they  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
him  quickly,  they  say  (la  they  [with  suffix  -gaw^-go];  dao  to 
go  to  get;  xa^-  quickly  [§17.3];  stA  stem;  -an  past  inexperi- 
enced ;  WAUsu^ga  quotative) 

Ia  gi  I  a  qinguafgasi  she  looked  out  at  him  {gi  at;  g^fl  stem;  -ja 
auxiliary;  -s^  participle) 

V  A^ndjigoagai  lu  when  he  put  his  head  out  (Andji  erect;  gai 
the;  LU  when) 

1  See  also  §  10.2-4. 
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Jc/iwa'i  ga  la  gid'xagooM  he  stood  at  the  door  outside  (kUw^lcliu 
door;  ai  the;  ^a  at;  gid  stem;  -xa  sufl^  of  unknown  signifi- 
cance; -goa  out;  -si  participle) 

3.  ^QpfU  or  xtial  (Masset  -fiftrf  or  ^gtial)  has  a  meaning  similar  to 

the  above,  but  in  this  case  actual  motion  out  is  always  meant. 

I A  qarud'lan  WAnsvfga  he  went  out,  they  say  29.38  {qa  stem; 

-afi  past  inexperienced;  trx rwu'gra  quotative) 
SLvdjd'gadAnai  V^n  dA^nat  Ia  qa/xuU  he  also  went  out  with  the 

woodpecker  29.46    (sLudjd'^adAfi  woodpecker;  -ai  the;  i'sifi 

also;  dA^ Hat  with;  gastem;  -«  participle) 

V  Ld'lga  qaxuaflasi  her  husband  went  out  {loI  husband ;  -^a  pos- 
sessive l§28];  ga  stem;  -<wi  participle) 

V  qd'gualan  he  went  out  of  doors  (Masset)  (gastem;  -an  past 
inexperienced) 

gAm  havn'dan  V  qagulafanan  he  did  not  go  out  quickly  (Masset) 
{g Am  not',  havn'dan  quickly;  d'  carries  accent;  -an  negative) 

4.  ^tladj  ACROSS  A  BODY  OP  WATER,  especially  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Sl'kla  Jcun  ^a  o  V  sa'irUIadjan  he  went  across  to  Slk!a  point  to 
hunt  (Masset)  {SVTcta  name  of  a  point;  kun  point;  'a  to;  o 
general  demonstrative;  «a'mstem;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

l!  Ludo'tfadjan  they  went  across  the  harbor  (Masset)  (lu  by 
canoe  [§14.27];  do  to  go  to  get;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

tra'a  l!  Ll'tladjant  they  brought  them  across  to  it  (Masset) 
(wa  it;  ^a  to;  li  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 

q.'d'daHadjasi  (he)  threw  across  73.42 

5.  ^sgitn  ACROSS  a  strip  of  land,  such  as  a  peninsula. 

*a  V  qd'sgieuAul  he  went  across  to  it  (Masset)  (*a  to;  qd  stem;  -au 
past  inexperienced;  -^  perfect) 

vxigui'  V  qd'sgieuAn  he  went  across  to  a  distant  point  (Masset) 
(wa  it;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  qd  stem;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2]) 

6.    ^tlAl  or  tiAl  MOTION   DOWNWARD. 

td^vmi  u'ngd  HttUpha'otUlsi  it  stuck  into  the  floor-planks  from 
above  (tclw  =  tcu  plank;  ai  the;  un  on  top  of;  ^ei  into;  Ht-  by 
a  stick  [§  14.13];  tlApJia'o  stem  [?];  -si  participle) 

Inaga'i  dalA'nga  la  IcitgvftlAldausan  I  will  tip  over  your  town 
(lna=lana  town;  gai  the;  dalA^fl you  [pi.];  -ga  possessive;  la  I; 
Jcit'  with  a  stick;  git  stem;  -da  to  cause;  -asafi  future  [§  23.5]) 

silgui'gan  Ia  gaxia'tlala^Au  he  descended  to  his-  home  {M  back; 
gui  toward  [with  motion];  -gan  his  own  [§  28];  ^axia^  stem  [?]; 
-a^An  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 
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Ia  l!  qd'tUlLogAndasi  they  let  him  oflF  first  (qd  stem;  La  [!]; 

^iin=gr^flcontinuative[§  24.1];  -dato  cause [§  18.6]) 
l!  dadjUlAldai'ya^Ani  they  pushed  (it)  down  45.15 

7.   -I  MOTION   UPWARD. 

V  qa'ildi  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  up  for  a  while  (qa  stem ;  -di 
determinate  suffix  L§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  JcIviLv/stAla  he  spits  water  upward  (klvi-  with  the  Ups  [§  14.16]; 
LU'  probably  a  classifier;  stA  stem;  -la  up) 

ndga'i  ^a  I  a  qafiUi  he  went  up  to  the  house  (rki  house;  ^ai  the;  ^ 
to;  gdstem;  -si  participle) 

V  dA'nandjUas  he  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  water  {dATt-  by  pull- 
ing; andji  erect;  -a«  participle) 

l!  qi'ngalasi  they  went  up  to  see  12.4 

8.  ^s^a  (Masset  (t^a)  motion  toward  an  open  place,  particularly 

toward  the  open  sea,  toward  the  fire. 

qladAxudf  la  sa'ana  qia'usga  come  down  toward  the  sea  and  sit 
idle  29.4  {qfadA  seaward;  -xua  toward  [without  motion];  la 
imperative  particle;  sa'ana  idle;  q!a  to  sit;  -u  auxiliary) 

td^djilsgas  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet  {tddji  wind;  I  [?]) 

V  xd'gatsga^  she  stretched  her  arm  seaward  to  grasp  (something) 
31.22  (xd-  by  grasping;  ^a^stem;  -s  participle) 

Ld^lAU  d a' fiat  qfd^wos^a  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  your  husband 
(Ldl  husband;  -Ah  own;  dA'fiat  with;  q!d  stem;  -o  auxiliary 
[§  18.1]) 

9.  "gll  or  "gial  motion  toward  a  shut-in  place. 

V  ga'isLgils  it  came  in  and  floated  {gai-  floating;  sl  stem;  -«  par- 
ticiple) 

V  qaxiagid'lafi  WAnsvfga  she  started  into  the  woods  (jqa  stem;  xia 
perhaps  =xif  to  start;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAUSu'ga  quo- 
tative) 

V  gddd'lgialan  WAnsu'ga  she  moved  farther  inland,  in  a  fitting 
posture  igodd  buttocks;  Z  [?];  -afl  past  inexperienced;  wati- 
su'ga  quotative) 

gwa'iye  ^a  V  Lv/qagA^awan  they  went  up  to  the  island  (Masset) 
{gwai  island;  ye=ai  the;  ^a  to;  V  they  [with  suflix -^ait?=-*o]; 
liu-by  canoe  [§  14.27];  gastem;  -jiinandward;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced) 

Ia  squ' gagatgils  he  swam  ashore  12.11 

10.  'Lljca  (Masset  ^Lla)  toward  anything. 

r  stVlLlxagai  xu  when  he  came  back  toward  (it)  (stil  8tem;  gai  the; 

LU  when). 
Ia  Luqd^Llxagoas  they  approached  by  canoe  39.5 
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Ia  gu  I A  qla'oLlxayan  WAnsu^ga  it  came  and  got  on  it,  they  say 
(gu  on;  q!a  stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -d  perfect  [§  23.7];  -afl 
past  inexperienced;  WAUSfufga  quotative) 

la  dAUA'ndjtLlxas  he  pulled  it  out  head  first  29.26  (dAfl-  by 
pulling  [§  14.4];  ATidji  erect;  -»  participle) 

au'n  gi  I  a  xagahldgVlgAfiasi  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother  (Mas- 
set)  {au'fi^do  MOTHER -h-afl  HIS  own;  gi  to;  xa-  inanimate 
objects  [§  15.26];  ga  stem;  -gU  shoreward;  -gAfi  continuative 
[§  24.1]) 

(Z')  ga-isLLlxa's  he  came  floating  7.8 

11.  -flria  or  gl  under  water. 

r  ga'ogids  it  vanished  under  water  {goo  stem;  -«  participle) 

Lua'i  dagu'l  gi  gatgia'ai  (the  arrow)  fell  into  the  water  at  the  side 
of  the  canoe  (lu  canoe;  ai  the;  dagu'l  side;  gi  at;  gat  stem; 
-8%  participle) 

vxi'gei  la  gi^JiAlgioM  they  poured  it  into  (the  ocean)  (wa  it  [ocean]; 
gei  into;  la  they  [singular  used  for  plural];  glhAl  [?];  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Ia  la  znfdugia^  he  let  him  down  into  the  sea  {xlda  stem;  -«  parti- 
ciple) 

12.  -i'  INTO  A  canoe. 

gu'gei  I  a  qaz^gasi  he  got  into  his  canoe  (gu  there;  gei  into;  qa  stem; 
-ga  auxiUary;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gvfgei  I  a  VsLgwas  they  got  into  the  canoe  with  him  {gu  there; 
gei  into;  Ia  they  [with  -^=-jfo];  is  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  ge'tgaidayagan  he  got  him  into  the  canoe  {geisiera)  -ga  aux- 
iliary [?];  da  to  cause;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -^an  past  inde- 
terminate) 

Ia  la  qai/dagwa^  they  took  her  aboard  41.8 

Syntactic  Treatment  of  the  Verbal  Theme  (§§  23-26) 

§  23.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  ^gArif  sometimes  -^h,  indicates  past  events  which  the  speaker  has 
himself  experienced. 

Ia  l!  tdinlgoa/ngAn  they  began  shooting  at  them  (that  is,  us)  (Ia 

them  [singular  form  used  for  plural];   tdin  stem;  I  probably 

euphonic;  -goafi  about) 
Ia  ThAU  sVldagAU  I  borrowed  one  {I a   I;  UAfi  one;  siZ  stem;  -da 

auxiliary) 
lIa  l!  tcH^nlgoanxldAn  they  started  shooting  at  them  (Ha  them; 

tcHn  stem;  I  euphonic;  -goafi  about  [§  20.5];  -xld  inchoative 

[§  18.6]) 
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dd'fhxua  agA'n  I  sJda'gaLgAn  I  jumped  into  the  stem  {da/fixua 
stem;  ogFii'fl  reflexive;  11)  «Ha'gfa  stem  [?];  -x  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  105-109,  Bulletin  29. 

2.  "O^^n  (Masset  -aii  or  "gan)  past  events  known  to  the  speaker 

only  by  report. 

V  djd'^a  I A  gl'aAnxayagAU  his  wife  left  something  for  him  {dja  wife ; 

-ga  possessive;  gi^oAnxa  [?];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
la  V  safwagAU  she  spoke  to  him  {saw^su  to  speak) 
I A  la  VnagealagAn  he  married  her  {Ina  stem;  -^eal  to  come  to 

[§  18.10]) 
UAn  I'lina  hao  sqd'badax'idagAU  a  man  began  to  set  deadfalls  95.1 

(nAfi  a ;  l^lina  man ;  sqa/ha  deadfall ;  -da  to  make ;  -x'id  to  begin) 
Lue'  tclastA'nsanan  the  canoe  had  four  men  (Masset)  {lu  canoe; 

e  the;  tela"  people  in  canoe;  stA'nsan  four) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  33-35,  Bulletin  29. 

Before  WAUSU^ga,  the  quotative  in  the  Skidegate  dialect,  this  suffix 
takes  the  form  -afl. 

A'nga  Ia  sgotsklda/ nan  WAnsu'ga  he  struck  his  canoe  with  his 
hands,  they  say  29.22  (A'figa  his  own;  sqot  with  amis  [§14.29]; 
skid  contact;  -dfl  continuative;  i^xn^'gfa  quotative) 

gltgA'n  ^An  Ia  ga^oyafnan  WAnsvfga  he  was  calling  for  his  son, 
they  say  {gU  son;  -qAfi  his  own  [§  28.3];  qAn  for;  gago  [1];  -i 
perfect;  -afl  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

la  e'sifi  qa'idanwAnsW ga  he  also  started  off,  they  say  (^'«ifl  also; 
jastem;  -id  inchoative  [§  18.6];  tt^^in^tZ'^a  quotative) 

Ia  la  qd'gAndagan  WAnsu^ga  she  saved  him,  they  say  (qa'gAn  to 
save;  -da  to  cause  [§  18.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

3.  '-gtn  events  that  occur  or  occurred  habitually,  and  usually  those 

which  the  speaker  himself  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing. 

d'thao  gAm  ^^Da/gaV^  JiAn  l!  svfgAfigAngin  therefore  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying*' to-morrow*'  35.4  {d'tliao  therefore; 
gAm  not;  dd'gal  to-morrow;  JiAn  like  it;  su  stem;  -gAfl  nega- 
tion [§  25.3];  -^ii/l  continuative) 

QAga^nhao  Ia  wd'gAfiglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  so  (ga^ga'nhao 
that  is  why  [=^gaga'n-\-Tia/)];  Ia  I;  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAfl  con- 
tinuative; -^m  =  -^n  usitative;  A  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

'A'nze  wa^a  Vsl  I  nUgl'ni  I  used  to  drink  the  water  that  was  in  it 
(Masset)  (^Anz  water;  e  the;  i^a  it;  *a  in;  ^'s^  was;  I  I;  nil 
stem  TO  drink;  4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

ga  dl  l^oa'gaglni  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  it  (Masset)  (ga  something 
indefinite;  dl  I;  l^oa  stem;  -ga  auxiUary  [§  18.5];  -4  perfect) 
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4.  "Sga  simple  futurity. 

agd'TiOrqeda's  dA'nga  qea'xolgUgWnsga  the  supernatural  beings 
will  not  become  tired  of  looking  at  you  31.4  {s^a'na  super- 
natural; qeda's  probably  those  that  are  so  bom  [from  qe  to  be 
BORN,  -da  auxiliary,  -»  participle];  dAfi  you;  ga  at;  qea  by 
looking;  xol  stem;  -gU  probably  -^Z  to  become;  -gan^-^afi 
continuative) 

dl  gi  sina'gasga  no  one  is  going  to  touch  me  31.7  (dl  me;  gi  to; 
^flastem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5]) 

dAU  I  qinpd'nsga  I  shall  see  you  sometimes  31.13  (dAfi  you; 
1 1;  qin  stem;  -gdn  continuative) 

5.  ''{a)8afi  infallible   futuYe   occurrence,   similar   to   English    you 

SHALL. 

[In  both  these  suffixes  the  future  element  is  probabl}^  -«,  while  -sga 
contains  also  a  declarative  ending  (-ga). — Ed.] 

Ltui'i  dAU  Ia  si'ldadaasan  I  will  let  you  have  the  canoe  (lu  canoe; 
ai  the;  dAfl  you;  I  a  I;  silda  stem  [?];  -da  auxiliary) 

djafgAnddda'ogasan  you  shall  go  and  get  your  wife  {djd  wife; 
-^aU  your  own;  da  you;  dao  stem;  -ga  auxiliary)  / 

V  s^A'lgatgaasan  he  will  conceal  you  {s^aI  Istyerbal  stem  to  con- 
ceal; gat  2d  verbal  stem  it  was  like  that;  -ga  auxiliary) 

gusu  l!  I'Llagidas  ta'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  {gusu  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  Vhfagidas  chief;  ia  stem  to  eat) 

6.  ^qasafi,   "qaseis^   immediate    or  imminent  future  occurrence; 

evidently  compounded  from  the  above. 

a'dal  dl  l!  tafnsanqasan  they  will  come  to  get  me  to-morrow 
{a^dal  to-morrow;  dl  me;  td'nsan  to  come  by  sea) 

git  qafhla^anqaaan  her  child  was  about  to  come  (Masset)  {^ 
child;  qd  stem;  -x/a  toward  [§  22.10];  -*afl  [?]) 

nAn  ya^e'ts  u  dA'nai  VnLtaTunqasangua  the  princess  is  going  to 
bring  plenty  of  food  (Masset)  {uAh  the  [becomes  definite  with 
suffix  -«];  ya'e't  chief *s  child;  -s  participle;  u  general  demon- 
strative; d a' fiat  with;  in  stem;  -hla  toward;  -xafb  continua- 
tive; -gua  declarative) 

l!  lagarvd^  nqasas  they  were  about  to  make  a  feast  (lagan  to  make  a 
feast;  -dfi  continuative;  -qasas  imminent  future  followed  by 
participle) 

7.  -<,  in  intervocalic  position  y,  perfect  time. 

Igitgu'n  awd'n  gi  Ia  LgLtcla'yan  WAUsvfga  he  had  brought  in  a 
goose  to  his  mother,  they  say  {Igitgu^n  goose;  aw^ao'i  mother; 
-dn  his  own;  giio]  i>  classifier  [§  15.20];  ^Lstem;  -fc.'a  motion 
into  [§  22.1];  -afl  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
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dagale'^a  Vain  V  xeWt  tdVnlgoangayas  next  day  he  had  again 
gone  out  shooting  birds  (dd^al  the  next  day;  e  the;  -^a  on; 
i'sin  again;  xetVt  birds;  tdin  to  shoot;  I  euphonic  [?];  -goan 
about  [§  20.6];  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

la  svdd'ya^ATd  lla'  isda'si  he  did  dMFerently  from  the  way  he  had 
said  (he  would  do)  (su  stem  to  say;  dd  to  cause;  -d^An  past 
inexperienced;  -4  perfect;  Ua'  differently;  is  stem;  -da  aux- 
iliary ;  'Si  participle) 

gafiafxAu  Ia  svfdayagAni  so  he  had  said  (gafld^XAU  so  [from  gafid'n 
like;  XiinJUST];  sutosay;  -da  auxiliary;  -a^/iiw  past  inexperi- 
enced ;  A  perfect) 

§  24.  Semi' Temporal  Stifflxea 

Suffixes  related  to  temporal  suffixes,  but  defining  the  nature  or 
time  of  the  action  more  minutely. 

1.  ^gafif  'Ufif  or  -til.  The  common  continuative  or  perhaps  rather 
habitual  suffix,  similar  to  the  English  form  of  the  verb  ending 
in  -ING. 

au'n  gi  Ia  xa^aLlxagVlgAfiasi  he  was  bringing  up  things  to  his 
mother  (au^fi  [=ao  mother  + -a fl  his  own];  gi  to;  xa-  by 
grasping  [§  14.24];  ^astem;  -L.'xa toward  [§  22.10];  -^shore- 
ward [§  22.9];  -si  participle) 

gl'na  at  Ia  nafnganas  he  was  playing  with  something  (gl'na  some- 
thing; at  with;  ndn  stem  to  play;  -as  participle) 

gitgA^n  Ia  gagoyd'nan  WAnsvfga  he  called  for  his  son,  they  say 
{git  son;  -^Afi  his  own;  gagoy^gagoe  stem  [?];  -afl  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2];  WATisu'ga  quotative) 

Sometimes  this  suffix  takes  the  form  -xau  or  xau, 

ga  qia'oxanas  the  ones  sitting  there  (ga  the  ones  [indefinite];  q!a 
stem  TO  sit;  -o  auxiliary  [§  18.1];  -a«  participle) 

l!  naxa'ndi  qa/odi  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a  while  (net  stem 
TO  live;  -di  determinate  suffix;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

l!  taixd'udi  qa^odi  after  they  had  remained  in  bed  for  awhile  (tai 
stem  TO  lie;  -di  determinate  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

The  occasional  reduplication  of  this  process  has  been  referred  to 
in  §  6. 

§  23.  Modal  Suffixes 

The  following  have  also  a  modal  significance: 

1.  I  or #a  indicating  the  imperative;  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

dl  Ia  qlosL  let  go  of  me  with  your  mouth  (dl  me;  Ia  imperative; 
q!d'  with  mouth;  sl  stem) 
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sWlda  la  let  us  go  back  {sill  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  la  imperative) 
liai  Igafnai  dl  gx^nstA  I  a  IcVndA  now,  cousin,  be  my  herald  {hai 
now;  Igdn  male  cousin  on  father's  side;  ai  the;  dl  me;  gA'nstA 
for;  Ia  imperative;  M'ristem;  -dA  auxiliary  [§  18.2]) 
gin  t!el  8^u'nan  I  tdafanu  ^au  ista'ri  get  only  wet  things  for  fire- 
wood (Masset)-  (gin  things;  t!el  wet;  s^un  only;  -an  just; 
idd'anu  firewood;  ^An  for;  ista  stem  [?];  -afl  continuative) 

With  the  auxiliary  ^a  to  go,  however,  instead  of  l,  -la  is  suflSxed 
to  the  verb. 

hAn  A  V  svfdagala  go  and  speak  to  it  like  this  QiAn  hke;  a  this; 

su  stem;  -da  auxiUary;  -qa  auxiliary) 
tdafanu  da'ogala  go  and  get  firewood  {jtda/anu  firewood;  da^ 

stem  TO  GO  AND  get;  -^a  auxiliary) 
Vdafgua  na'galdjvfgAla  go  and  sit  toward  the  door  (Jkid  side 

toward  door;  gua  toward;  na^gal  [?];  -dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 

'^A  auxiliary) 
Lget  dalA'n  tdagafnsa  ga  Vagogala  go  to  the  place  where  you  are 

going  to  settle  {hget  where;  daWn  you   [pi.];  tcia  stem  to 

HAVE  A  place;  -gan  continuative;  -sa^safl  infalUble  future 

[§  23.5];  ^a  to;  is  stem;  -go  plural  [?];  -^a  auxiliary) 

2.  ^djafi  (Masset  -fcin)  is  employed  to  indicate  what  is  usually 

denominated  the  first  person  imperative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  LET  me,  let  us. 

1w/Ia  tlalA^n  tdWanugadadjafi  come  and  let  us  make  a  fire  Qui'Ia 

come!  tIalA'n  we;  tdafanu  fire;  -ga -da  auxiliaries  [§  18.5,2]) 
JujIa'  dAn  gl  I  gVngatdjan  come  and  let  me  adorn  you  29.2  QuiIa' 

come!  dAfiyoWy  glioovloT\  11]  ^n- agent  in  general  [§  14.12]; 

gat  stem) 
Tui'Ia  ttalA'n  ga^d'nVndjan  let  us  go  over  to  look  (ha'lA  come! 

adlA'ftwe;  gaLgd'nin['i]) 
UaI  qorsa/tdtn  let  us  go  away  (Masset)  (UaI  we;  ga  stem  to  go; 

"Sa  probably  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

3.  ffAfi  (Masset  ^Afi)  negation,  always  preceded  by  the  negative 

particle  gAm, 

gAm  gVnxi  gut  I  qealgA^ngAn  I  saw  nothing  upon  it  (gAm  not;  gl'na 
thing;  gut  upon;  1 1;  qea  stem  to  see;  I  euphonic  or  possibly 
up;  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

sgafnorgeda's  gAm  Ia  gut  gaga/ dag Angansga  the  supernatural 
beings  will  never  know  it  (sgd^na  qeda's  supernatural  beings 
[see  §  23.4];  gAm  not;  gut  upon;  gagdda  [?];  -gan^-gan  con- 
tinuative [§  24.1];  'Sga  future  [§  23.4]) 
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.  .  .  gAm  Ia  su^vda^ATiAsi  (he)  had  not  told  him  27.6  (sii  to  say; 

-da  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 
gAm  V  ^afndAn^anani  he  did  not  feel  it  (Masse t)  i^Am  not;  ^andAfi 

stem[?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  A  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
gAm  la  ga  l!  gl'da^anganan  they  did  not  give  him  food  (Masset) 

(gAm  not;  ga  indefinite   things   [food];  glda  stem  to    give 

food;  -grafl.  con tinuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  ^^tidja^  contracted  sometimes  to  ^us,  marks  interrogation,  and, 
like  the  two  suffixes  last  mentioned,  is  always  preceded  by  a 
particle  (gv^i  or  gu)  or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

dja  H'Ulqm  gasVnhao  dAU  qea'oa  tsu'udjan  say,  chief,  what  has 
happened  to  your  brother-m-law?  (djd  say!  WUlgsi  chief 
[whose  voice  is  obeyed];  gasi'n  what?  Juw  general  demon- 
strative; dAft  your;  qea  brother-in-law;  -^a  possessive;  is 
stem;  u'udja=udja  interrogative  sufl^;  -afl  continuative) 

axada'i  gua  ga  gAltlaLsgd'udja  were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled 
oflF?  {axada'i  the  net;  gua  interrogative  particle;  ga  indefinite 
plural  subject  of  verb,  and  agent  of  pulling;  ^aI-  by  pulling 
[§  14.20];  V.a-  classifier  [§  15.4];  l  stem;  -sgd  seaward  [§  22.8]) 

gasVuLlao  Ia  dAn  Vstor-udjan  why  did  you  tease  her?  (gasi^nzfcu} 
why?  dAfl  you;  ista  stem  ['i];  -afl  continuative) 

gasVuLlao  I  la  dAn  q^d'yadaidjuudjin  why  do  you  love  it  so  much ? 
(gasi'riLlao  why?  I  [?];  dAfi  you;  qo'ya  stem  to  love;  -da 
auxiUary[§  18.2];  zdjulf];  -ud/i interrogative;  -fl continuative) 

Gna  (Masset   gu)  or  the  pronoun   may,  however,   be   employed 
independently. 

da  gua  sJcid'nadi  are  you  awake?  (da  you;  sJcid^na  stem  [?];  -di 

determinate  suflSx  [§  20.7]) 
gAm  gua  gleigA^na  gAu  dalA^n  u'nsAAigan  don't  you  know  any 

stories?  (gAm  not;  q/eigA'fia  stories;  ^au  for  [always  precedes 

u'nsAAt];   dalA^n   you   (pi.);    u'nsAAt  stem  to  know;   -gan 

continuative) 
dAuguLl  Vn^etudja  were  you  married ?  (Masset)  (dAfi  you;  x.'  they 

[used  in  lieu  of  passive];  m  to  marry;  'et  principal  stem) 
da  gu  SLA^gu  Wa-udja  did  you  kill  a  land-otter?  (Masset)  (da  you; 

SLA^gu  land-otter;  Via  stem  to  kill) 
gl'atd  e'djin  who  are  you?  (gi'sto  who?  e'dji  stem  to  be) 
ga^'jiLlao  dAul'djin  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  (gaM^^nL!ao 

what?  dAfl  you;  I'dji  stem  to  be;  -fh  continuative) 
gv/su  l!  l^Llxagidas  tafasan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat?  (gvfsu  what? 

l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  I' L!xa,gidxi8  chiefs;  td  stem  to  eat; 

-aaafi  future  infalUble  occurrence  and  continuative) 
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5.   — ^tea  suffixed  in  the  Masset  dialect  to  declarative  sentences  in 
direct  discourse. 

gATTi  too  UalA'n  da^a^A' ngAngua  we  have  no  food  {^Am  not;  too 
food;  tlalA'fl  we;  da'a  stem  to  have;  -'aH  negation;  -^Afi 
continuative) 

dl  qlo'lu  ^AUL  I'djingua  I  have  fresh  water  {dl  me;  qlo'lu  probably 
means  near  by;  'aul  fresh  water;  Idji  to  be;  -ft  continuative) 

LU  dl  ^An  qaf  Llas^igAugua  a  canoe  came  out  for  me  (Masset)  {lu 
canoe;  dl  me;  'au  for;  qa  stem  to  go;  -Lla  toward  [§  22.10]; 
-sFi=8Fa  seaward  [§  22.8];  -^au  continuative) 

dl  'An  l!  'afyinglnigua  they  used  to  call  me  {dl  me;  'au  for; 
'ayifi  stem  [?];  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3];  -i  perfect) 

UAu  VLladds  'a'-iyu  tAfiafgAngua  the  chief's  blood  is  salt  22.14 
(jiAfi  with  following  -«  definite  article;  'aA  blood;  Iau  sea- 
water) 

6.  -t  is  a  final  vowel  used  very  frequently  after  the  past  and  usita- 
tive suffixes.  In  most  cases  it  maj'  be  employed  or  omitted 
indifferently ;  but  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  choice  seem  to 
show  that  it  closes  the  sentence,  and  so  probably  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  idea. 

V  gldatdia'i  lu  lA'gi  I  a  isdagafwa^Aui  when  she  brought  food, 
they  gave  them  to  her  {glda  to  bring  food  to  give  to  people; 
tc!i  into  [§22.1];  -ai  the;  lu  when;  jr^  to;  I  a  they  [with  suffix 
-^aw^^  -go]]  -^AU  past  inexperienced) 

klid'lhao  Lua'i  A^nga  Ia  Lgolga'ya^Aui  all  that  time  he  worked 
upon  his  canoe  (Jclid'lhao  all  that  time  [  =  fc/mZ4-the  general 
demonstrative  luw]',  lu  canoe;  ai  the;  A'iiga  his  own)  l-  with 
hands  [§  14.26];  golga  to  make;  -ya  perfect  [§  23.7]) 

gaga'nhao  Ia  wd'gAnglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it  (gdga'nhao 
that  is  the  reason  [  =g(iga'n-\-Jiao];  IaI;  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAfi 
continuative;  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3]) 

gAm  'a  I  qa'^Anglnigua  I  did  not  go  thither  (Masset)  (3 Am  not; 
*a  to;  Z  I;  qa  stem  to  go;  'aU  negation;  -gin  usitative;  -gua 
declarative) 

Possibly  the  i  after  -«  is   the  same  in    meaning;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  had  the  same  origin. 

Inaga'i  gu  l!  qfo'dAlsi  they  were  in  a  starving  condition  at  the 

town    (Ina^a'i  the  town;   gu  at;    qlo-  mouth  [§  14.23]) 
Ia  qA'ngOrsi  he  dreamed  {qAfi  stem  to  dream;  -ga  auxiliary) 
Id'ga  hd'Uuasi  his  (food)  was  gone  {Id  his;  -^a  possessive;  Tid'ilu 
gone  or  destroyed;  -<wi  participle) 

§25 
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7.  -«  or  "St  is  properly  used  in  forming  infinitives  and  participles, 
but  by  some  speakers  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  past-temporal  suffix.  It  indicates  that 
everything  in  the  preceding  clause  or  set  of  words  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  so  occasionally  appears  to  have  a 
plural  significance.  It  also  has  the  force  of  aforesaid^  and, 
after  a  noun  preceded  by  UAn,  gives  the  indefinite  article  the 
force  of  a  definite. 

I A  la  tcH'gas  he  shot  it 

I A  la  qld'gadas  he  dried  it 

UAn  saoa'na  V  qe'inas  he  saw  one 

L^d'xetgu  Idfnas  the  Pebble-town  people 

UAn  L^afxetgu  Wna  a  Pebble-town  person 

UAn  la'oatawas  one  who  was  whittling,  or  the  whittler 

UAn  sqadjd'sas  the  future  brave  man 

UAn  sqadjd'sa  a  future  brave  man 

UAn  gaxd'gas  the  child,  or  one  who  was  a  child 

In  the  Masset  dialect  it  generally  concludes  a  subordinate  clause. 

V  l^Llagid^els  lu  Na^sto'  gu  ^aqle'dadjan  when  he  became  a  chief, 
his  mother  was  drowned  at  Nasto  {i^Llagid  chief;  ^el  to  become 
[§  18.10];  -s  participle;  lu  when;  Nastd'  name  of  an  island; 
gu  at;  ^aqU'dadj  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

§  26.  UnclasHifled  Suffixes 

1.  -ft  is  suffixed  to  descriptive  terms  to  form  the  names  of  instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  store  articles. 

mdjafnu  mask  (for  derivation  compare  la  at  V  nl'djananwAnm'ga 

he  made  an  image  of  it,  they  say) 
SLland^nu  that   with   which   the   hands   are   washed    (  =  soap) 

(sLla-  with  hands  [§  14.11];  nan  to  play  with  or  wash) 
qlaixitagd^nu  round  thing  shaken  (  =  rattle)  (qlai  round-shaped 

object  [§  15.18];  xit  to  shake;  gdh  continually) 

2»  'Al  a  suffix  used  in  speaking  condescendingly,  as  to  a  slave,  or 
sometimes  in  a  kindly  manner,  to  one's  equal.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed sarcastically,  or  in  belittling  one's  self,  out  of  courtesy. 

gafMn  hao  la  sufuAldd^lgAU  he  spoke  like  that  (as  if  speaking  to 
a  slave)  {gafi<i'h  like;  liao  that;  su  stem  to  speak;  ddl  [?]; 
-gAfi  continuative) 

ha'oslclien  cLau  gia'ga  qa'gAnaA^ldas  and  yet  yours  will  be  safe 
(Jka'osklien  and  yet  [  =  Aao -f  connective  skOen]]  dAn  your*  gia 
thing,  or  property;  -^a  possessive;  qa'gAua  stem  to  be  safe; 
-da  auxiliary;  s  participle) 
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dA  n  ^o'n^a  A^ldjiwai  your  slave-father  {dA  ny our ;  gofi  man's  father ; 

-ga  possessive;  djiw=dju  he  is  of  that  sort;  ai  the) 
dAn  rw/tga  A^ldjiwai  your  slave-nephew  {dAfl  your;  ndt  nephew; 

-ga  possessive;  A'ldjiwai  [as  above]) 

3.    '€iant  astonishment  or  wonder. 

gATTi  gua  la  gei  gl^na  Tdvdjvfs  l!  qingafnaani  I  wonder  that  they 
do  not  see  the  object  sticking  into  him  {gAm  not;  gua  inter- 
rogative; gei  into;  jri'na  something;  Iclu-  classifier  [§  15.15]; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -s  participle;  ^n  stem  to  see;  -gan 
continuative) 

glsi'sdo  hao  l!  waga'ani  I  wonder  whence  the  people  came  who 
did  this  iglsi^sdo  whence  [contains  stA  from  and  o  general 
demonstrative];  hio  general  demonstrative;  wa  stem  to  do; 
•^a  auxihary) 

-#•  "algtfi  appears  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  above. 

a'sa^a  esi^n  l!  qia'gaalgin  I  wonder  if  I  slept  here  (a^sa  this  place; 

-ga  in;   esi^n  also;  l!  I  [Hterally  they],  often  used  for  first 
person  singular  or  plural;  qia'ga  stem  to  sleep) 
wa  zgu  gl'na  ge'ida  I  taga^d'algin  what  a  small  thing  I  am  going 

to  eat!  (wa  that  [thing];  Lgu  how  or  what;  gl^na  thing;  ge/ida 

it  is  so  or  it  is  like;  11,  ta  stem  to  eat;  -ga^a  probably  -qa^a 

about  to  [§  23.6]) 
st!a^  hao  gawaalgin  I  wonder  if  you  have  become  witches  (stla^ 

witches;  ha^  those;  gawa  stem) 

5.  fla'og6  this  is  rather  a  particle  than  a  suffix,  but  is  usually 
placed  after  the  verb.  It  may  be  best  defined  as  a  sort  of 
dubitative,  though  its  use  is  very  varied.  Sometimes  its 
meaning  is  conditional. 

n-n-n  TiitU^A'n  Lofsta  Vdjins  at  La'staia  da'opo  isgwd'nxAfi 
probably  it  is  because  she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  again 
(n-n-n  exclamation;  hiV.A^A'n  then;  Ld'sta  [?];  Idjins  it  is 
[including  stem,  continuative,  and  participle];  a<with;  i^stem; 
-gwafl  moving  about  [§  20.5];  -XAfi  continuative  [§  24.1]) 

Tiadjadl'a  ga^'uLlao  dl  taiga' sa  da'ogo  alas!  I  wonder  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me  Qvadjadl'a  alas!  gasi^ULlao  what!  dl 
me;  taiga' sa  contains  the  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

V  i'ndaxuai  gut  gldjigl'da  da'ogo  la  LdA^nLgailxas  lo!  when  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  only  held  together  by  the 
joints  (Vndaxuai  the  joints;  gut  together;  gldji  to  hold;  <7t  [?]; 
-da  causative;  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  dAfl-  pulling  [§  14.4]; 
X-  classifier  [§  15.20];  ga  stem;  -Llxa  toward  [§  22.10];  -s  par- 
ticiple) 

26 
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V  lin  I  qei  Iclvxi'igai  gao  da'ogo  the  eldest  son  that  I  bore  is  as  if 
he  were  non-existent  {I'lifl  male  person;  11;  qei  to  bear;  kiwai 
elder  son;  gai  the;  gao  to  be  wanting  or  gone) 

l^et  da  daf^a  da'ogo  la  Vsdan  if  you  own  a  bow,  take  it  along  (Iget 

bow;  da  you;  dd'^a  to  own;  la  imperative;  Vsdafl  stem  and 

continuative  suffix) 
H'lsLai  hxiflA  da  is  da'o^o  qdL  chief,  if  it  is  you,  get  into  the  canoe 

{ki'lsLai  the  chief;  Tui^Ia  come!  da  you;  fe  it  is;  qd  stem  to 

go;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 
gasl'nLla^o  ga  ae^gasa  da'ogo  I  wonder  how  things  are  going  to  be 

(gam'uLlax)  now;  ga  things  [indefinite];  ge  probably  for  get  stem 

TO  BE  like;  -^a«a=2asa  imminent  future) 
HaklVnga  Tw/Ia  da  is  da'ogo  dl  gu  qafhlxa  grandchild,  if  it  is  you, 

come  to  me  {UaklVn  grandchild;  -^a  possessive;  hi'lA  come! 

ddyou;  is  it  is;  dime;  ^u  at  or  there;  gdtogo;  -r/xa  toward) 

V  Lga  da'ogo  gut  agA^n  la  Tcutida'ldias  becoming  a  weasel^  he 
climbed  up  {hga  weasel;  gut  upon;  o^a^H  reflexive;  Icutn  prob- 
ably an  instrumental  prefix;  i>  classifier  [§  15.20];  da  stem  [?]; 
'l  up  [§  22.7];  -di  determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -a«  participle) 

dl  djd'ga  Inagai  gl  gudafna  da'ogo  I  tia'gAs  I  ^'ngo  look  at  the 
man  I  killed  who  wanted  to  marry  my  wife!  {dl  my;  djd  wife; 
-ga  possessive;  Ina  to  marry;  gai  [?]  the;  gl  to  or  for;  guda'fia 
to  think  or  want;  11]  tia  to  kill;  -^a  auxiliary;  -«  participle; 
I  imperative;  qin  stem  to  look;  -^o  plural) 

§  27.  Personal  Pronoun 


I 

I 

me                              dl 

thou  (subj.) 

da 

thee                           dAn 

he,  she,  it 

U 

him,  her,  it                la 

he,  she,  it  (indef.) 

UAn 

him,  her,  it  (indef.)  uAn 

we 

UoIa'tI 

us                                ih! 

you  (plural) 

dalA'n 

you  (plural)              dalA^n 

they 

l! 

them                          l! 

they  (indef.) 

ga 

them  (indef.)            ga 

Another  indefinite  l  might  be  added  to  these. 

In  the  Masset  dialect  dAU  is  used  both  for  the  subjective  and 
objective  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  while  da  serves  as  an 
emphatic  form. 

The  subjective  series  is  used  as  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
of  active  verbs,  even  when  there  is  no  object  expressed.  Objective 
pronouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  verbs  expressmg  states 
and  qualities.    Following  is  a  short  list  of  neutral  verbs. 
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k!dt!a  to  die  goo  to  lie  (plural) 

^ealy  pi  to  become  qiai'xa  to  be  far  away 

stAl  to  want  i'dji  to  be 

l^oa  to  fear  g(iga{%)  to  be  tired 

u'nsAt  to  know  go^UiO)  to  fall  into 

gao  to  be  absent,  gone  gut  to  think 

When  pronominal  subject  and  object  accompany  the  verb,  they 
are  placed  preceding  the  whole  stem-complex,  the  object  being  placed 
before  the  subject.  Only  the  third  person  plural  l!  always  stands 
immediately  before  the  stem-complex.  The  indirect  object  precedes 
the  direct  object  and  is  characterized  by  connectives  (see  §  31). 

§  28.  Possession 

!•  -^a  (Masset  -*a).  Possession  of  an  object  by  a  person  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  expressed  by  the  objective  pro- 
noun preceding  the  noun,  and  by  the  suffix  -^a  (Masset  -*a). 
In  the  Masset  dialect  this  suffix  is  used  only  rarely.  We  find 
the  noun  either  without  suffix  or  with  the  suffix  -gia. 
(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  of  relationship  are  formed  by  the 
objective  pronoun  and  the  suffix  -^a,  which  is  attached  to 
the  noun. 

V  djd'ga  qfd'gada'si  his  wife  dried  it  288.12  *  (dja  wife) 

dl  go'nga  dl  gi  ginge'idAn  my  father  put  paint  on  me  290.8  {dl 

my;  gon  father  of  male;  dl  me;  gi  on;  gin-  to  cause  [§  14.12]) 
Wa/nA^An  gi'tga  hdo  Idjd'gAn  that  one  was  the  son  of  Wa'nAgAn 

B  87.17 
Qa/L-qons  gudjd'n'a  Thgas  gl'd^a  ina^e'lan  Qa'L-qons'  daughter 

married  I'Lgas'  son  (Masset)  394.10  (gudjdn  daughter;  g'it  son; 

i'na  to  marry;  -'el  to  become) 

(6)  In  terms  expressing  transferable  possession  the  noun  takes 
neither  the  pronominal  element  nor  the  suffix,  but  both  are 
combined  and  precede  or  follow  the  noun.  At  the  same  time 
the  noun  takes  the  suffix  -i. 

Skid^ate  Masset 

my  nd'ga  di'na 

thy  dA'nga  dA'n'a 

his  Id'ga  Vd'fia 

our  Vbdga  VtlafUi 

your  daWnga 

their  Lfd'na 


1  References  In  this  section  indicate  page  and  line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Halda  Texts  ( Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  x),  except  that  references  preceded  by  B  indicate  page  and 
line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulletin  29.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 17  §  28 
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dd  gua  gatagd'-i  nd'^a  isdai'yanf  did  you  eat  my  food?  B  45.4  (jid 

thou;  gnta  question ;  ya- something;  to  to  eat;  -ga-i  it) 
LV/d'-i  Id'^a  sta'^gasi  his  canoe  was  full  288.10 
ga'odjiwa-i  Id'ga  l!  slcVdAnasi  they  beat  his  drum  B  13.16 
lA'gudje  I  dlsf  dl'naVsdi  take  my  mat  from  me!  (Masset)  753.29 
(JiAgus  mat;  i  imperative;  dl  me;  st  from;  dl'na  my) 

V  hie'  'add'  Id'na  l!  gudAgwd'nan  they  thought  about  its  name 
(Masset)  741.19  (kie'  name;  'add  about;  gut  mind) 

tc!idalAna'-i  isin  I' Liana  V  gVodjuwe  .  .  .  that  he  also  take  all 
our  arrows  (Masset)  660.19  {tcH'dalAn  arrow;  -'odja  all) 

Inagd'-ixa'da-i  dd'n'ahl'lugAh  your  town  people  are  destroyed 
(Masset)  740.22  (Idna  town;  xa'da  people;  M'lu  to  destroy) 

tcH'dalAna-i  htd'na  'ag^  I  ^'gaLlatcIa'san  I  shall  swim  for  their 
arrows  (Masset)  663.3  {tcH'dalAn  arrow) 

In  some  cases  the  pronoun  precedes  the  noun. 

l!  stld'sU  Lid'na  l!  qe'nganan  they  saw  their  footprints  (Masset) 
281.13  (stid'sil  footprint) 

(c)  Terms  expressing  parts  of  the  body  do  not  take  the  suflix-^; 
but  either  take  only  the  objective  pronoun  indicating  the 
possessor  and  a  vocaUc  ending,  or  they  repeat  the  pronominal 
possessive-like  terms  expressing  transferable  possession. 

V  klu'da  Id'ga  Ia  qami'ydgAn  he  sharpened  its  bill  for  it  B  59.25 

V  Ltxadji  Id'ga  the  crown  of  his  head  B  13.4 

V  qd'dji  g!eitq!d'-iLxidW-i  lu  when  he  cut  its  head  off  B  12.14 
(qds  head;  qfeit-  with  knife  [§14.22];  -xid  to  begin) 

V  SLfa-i  VloI  qd'fuin  her  husband  saw  her  hands  (Masset)  430.24 

{8L!a  hand ;  Ldl  husband ;  qdn  to  see) 

2.  'B.  A  weak  vocalic  suflBx  is  used  with  terms  expressing  parts  of 
the  body.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel,  n,  ii,  Z,  do  not  take  this 
suffix,  while  others  seem  to  transform  the  surd  terminal  into  a 
sonant;  8  becomes  dj  before  it.  The  same  forms  are  used  in 
Masset  with  terms  of  relationship. 

(a)  Words  ending  in  vowels,  n,  n,  or  I, 

'o'de  xie'  the  eagle's  wing  (Masset)  771.2 

I'Lfadas  'ai  the  chief's  blood  (Masset)  779.14 

r  qo'lu  his  legs  (Masset)  332.38  I 

V  SLHkfu'n  her  finger  nails  (Masset)  507.8  I 

V  tcHn  'a'^ada  between  his  teeth  (Masset)  331.19  I 

V  x'el  its  neck  part  B  79.37 

V  xAfl  his  face  B  10.4 

tci'nor-i  qaI  the  salmon  skin  B  13.5 
§28 
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dl  0/da  I  I'nan  marry  my  daughter!  (Masset)  514.8 

V  nan  V  sfudai'an  said  his  grandmother  to  him  (Masset)  670.4 

(6)  Words  ending  in  consonants  other  than  n,  n,  I. 

V  Iclu'gi  ya  opposite  its  heart  (Masset)  294.25 
dl  Jc!dg'  my  heart  (Masset)  298.24 

dATi  qa'dji  thy  head  (Masset)  301.5 

V  Iclo'tA  its  beak  (Masset)  498.4 

V  Jdvfda  its  beak  B  59.25 

V  qd/dji  his  head  12.14 

V  sku'dji  its  bones  B  8.13 

3.  ^gia  means  originally  property,  but  in  Masset  is  now  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  of  ^a. 

V  ^on  gia  gl'nAga-i  M'lawan  his  fa  therms  property  was  destroyed 

689.18 
XAnsvflot  gia  Lue'  sea-anemone's  canoe  (xAnsu'lot  sea-anemone; 

LU  canoe) 
dA'ngia  liuiga'i   xada'i  your   town-people    (Inaga'i   the   town; 

xada'i  people) 
nATi  l^limis  gia  tafwe  the  man's  food  {nAh  I'linas  the  man;  tao 

food) 

Sometimes  it  appears  instead  of  dl'na,  signifying  my,  mine;  as — 

dalA^n  Uanogl's  Lit  I  gia' g An  na-i  ^n  isdd'lgala^wan  dalA^n  vxi'- 

Luwan  a  after  you  have  eaten  let  all  go  up  to  my  house 
gia' g An  na-i  aI  tdd'nu  yu'An  za'ola  make  a  big  fire  in  my  house 
giagAfi  'add'  Uao  l!  'e'sgagA'n  but  they  were  unsuccessful  with 
mine 

4.  ^gAfi  or  ^afi  (Masset  ^Afi)  expresses  possession  of  an  object  by  the 

subject  of  the  sentence, 
(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  expressing  relationship  and  parts 
of  the  body  are  formed  by  suffixing  -^An  or  -an  (Masset  -An) 
to  the  noun  possessed. 

djd'^An  gi  xagwa'-i  I  a  Lgua'si  he  carried  the  hahbut  toward  the 

woods  to  his  wife  288.12  {djd  wife;  gi  to;  xagu  halibut;  l-  with 

hands  [§14.26]) 
gi't^Afi  i'sin  I  gifigd'nsga  I  shall  see  my  son  also  291.1  (git  child; 

i'sin  also ;  Z I ;  -sga  future) 
Or^'natlA  Idd'nanas  he  asked  his  mother  289.9  {as  mother;  at 

with;  Tdd'n  to  question) 
Icfd'lAn  LU  Ia  dAhgl'stalia'-i  she  had  it  even  with  her  knees  291.7 

(lu  even;  dAftr-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  gl-  flat  thing;  sta-  to  move 

away  from;  -l  up) 

§28 
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XAfwfn  I  LisJcu'nagul  clean  your  eyes  (Masset)  649.23  (xAh  face, 
eye;  I  imperative;  l-  by  touching  [§  14.26]) 

(6)  Separable  possession  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  a'u^  (Mas- 
set  A'n^a). 

Lua'-i  djl'na  A'n^a  I  a  sqotsJddd'nan  he  struck  the  edges  of  his 

canoe  with  his  hands  288.4 
q.Ul  d a' fiat  A^hc/a  la  qaxuaflan  wansvfga  he  went  out  with  his 

skin  289.7 
^A'uLe  ^ai  gVwl  An^a'  V  isdai'yan  he  put  his  fish  trap  into  the 

creek  (Masset)  518.15  {^a^ulc  creek;  ^ai  in;  gl'u  fish  trap) 
gl^we  A'n^a  V  qeafnan  he  looked  at  his  fish  trap  (Masset)  518.20 

§  29.  Plurality  and  Distribution 

JPlural  Suffixes  with  Nouns 

1.  'lAfi  is  used  principally  with  terms  of  relationship.     It  is  also 

contained  in  the  pronouns  UoIa'ti  we,  dalA'n  ye. 

ga'jfoZii 71  uncles  B  27.13  {qa/[ga]  uncle) 
naftgalAn  nephews  B  63.24  {nd't[^a]  nephew) 
sqd'ngalAn  aunts  {8qafn[^a]  aunt) 
yd^galAn  parents  B  45.31 
a^o^alATi  parents  B  59.1 
klvxii'galAn  elder  brothers  B  37.10 

2.  "djtt  occurs  with  some  words  indicating  human  beings. 

I' Una  a  male  human  being 

lla^ndjidai  male  human  beings 
XA'ldan  slave 

xAlda/ndjidai  slaves 
gU  a  servant  or  low  caste  person 

gl'djidai  low  caste  persons 

The  Distributive  Suffix 

3.  ^xa  is  used  after  numerals,  connectives,  and  nouns. 

stVnxa  two  apiece  {stin  two) 
le'Uxa  five  apiece  (le^il  five) 
gadb'xa  round  about  igadd'  around) 
djVnxa  in  the  neighborhood  of  {djin  near) 

tca^A'nxa  around  under   the   ocean-water   {ica^A'n  the  ocean- 
water) 
IklVnxa  about  in  the  woods  {Iklie^n  woods) 
V  sttexgia'lagAn  he  became  angry  B  95.3 
§29 
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§  30.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  essential  demonstrative  elements  are  a  and  wa,  which  are  often 
used  alone;  but  there  are  also  several  demonstrative  adverbs  com- 
pounded from  these,  such  as  the  following: 

d'djxua  over  here  (near  by)  wd'uAn  farther  off! 

wd'djxua  over  there  (at  some  d'nis  this  region,  etc. 

distance)  wafnis  that  region 

d'gusa  here  d'lgui  this  way 

wd'guaa  there  wa'gui  that  way 

a'«4,  aldjl'j  aUV  this  thing  d^LgAU  right  here. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  all  built  upon  three  stems  by  means  of 
suffixes.  These  stems  are  gl  or  gls  where?  gus  what?  and  gasi'n 
TVHY?  or  HOW  IS  IT?  and  the  two  former  may  be  related  to  the  con- 
nectives gl  and  gii  (§  31).  Who?  appears  to  be  formed  by  adding 
the  connectives  sIa  and  Juio  to  giy  making  gl'sto  (literally  from  where 
ARE  you?). 

Other  variant  interrogative  pronouns  are  built  upon  the  steins  in 
a  similar  manner:  gl'sgetj  gisi^staJuWy  gl^L^AUy  where;  gv/su,  gu'sgiao, 
what?;  gasi'nd,  gasi'nhaoj  gasi'nLlaOj  why  or  how?  Gus  is  often 
duplicated  into  gvfgus.  The  s  which  occurs  throughout  most  of 
these  forms  very  much  suggests  the  interrogative  particle  {so)  in 
Tlingit,  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  suggest  community  of  origin 
for  the  two  languages.  These  interrogatives  and  the  indefinite 
pronouns  are  also  used  in  place  of  our  relatives;  the  indefinite  l  in 
conjunction  with  gu  (Lgu)  being  frequently  so  employed. 

Modifying  Stems  (§§31-33) 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  stems  includes  post-positions, 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  interjections.  They  may  be  most  con- 
veniently classed  as — 

(1)  Connectives 

(2)  Adverbs 

(3)  Interjections  and  expletives 

§3/.  Connect  Ives 

These  are  a  series  of  words  used  to  bind  together  the  various  parts 

of  a  sentence  and  also  to  connect  sentences,  and  they  thus  perform 

the  functions  of  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.     It  is  evident, 

from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  they  depend  very 

closely  upon  the  verb,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  essential 

§§30,31 
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portions   of    it.     The  following  is  a  fairly  complete   list    of    the 
connectives : 


at  or  al  with,  of 
a'ihao  for  that  reason 
atguLvf  as  soon  as 
atxA'nhao  as  soon  as 


a/xATia  near 


a' la  because,  for 
alu  therefore 
aMjVaIu  therefore 
uied  now 
uie'dhao  now 
u'ngu  on  top  of 

u'ngut  on  top  of  (motion  thither) 
I'naat  at  the  same  time  as 
Vagien  and  (connects  nouns) 
ya  straight  opposite 
Tvao  that  (very  general  meaning) 
ha'ohao  for  that  reason 
dji'ngi  alongside 
djl'gigui  behind 
da  to  (M asset  dialer* t) 
da^u'lLu  alongside  of 
dA'nat  with  (close  company) 
dVtgi  back  toward  the  woods 
tla'gi  opposite 
tla'^a  on  account  of 
Hd'lga  while 

He'stA  towing  or  dragging 
sa  above,  up 
S'ufuga  among 
sl'agei  above 
slla'iga  after 
stA  from,  after 
sklid'xAn  although 
gd'wan  without 
gai  the  or  that 

ga'istA  after  that,  from  that  place 
gand'n  like 
gand'xAU  as  soon  as 
gl  (Masset  ga)  to  or  for 
gia'ogi  at  the  end  or  edge  of 
gien  and   (usually  when) 
gu  at,  there 
gua  toward 
§31 


gui  toward  (with  motion) 

gut  with,  together  with 

gutstA  apart,  from  each  other 

gu'tgi  together 

gu't^  together 

gtva'di  seeking  . 

ku'n^AstA  ahead  of 

Tcwa'gi  above 

Telia' oga  for 

Ididl  every  time 

ga  in  or  to 

gd'at^  between 

(^d'a/gf^  between  (with  motion) 

gado'  around 

gAU  for  (purpose) 

gA'nstA  to 

ga^a'n  on  account  of 

go'da  behind 

go'tgado  around  behind 

go'haga  after  (compare  Lga  and 

go'da) 
gei  into 
ge'istA  out  of 
qafodi  after  a  while 
qa'sdihao  after  that 
qd'li  inside  of 
qdligu't  upon  the  inside  of 
qall'gei  into  the  inside  of 
qfd'iga  near  by 
qio'lgAStA'  from  near 
qk'ufgi  in  front  of 
qtevfxa  around  in  front  of 
xe'daxiui  below  (toward  below) 
xe'tgu  down 
xe'tgi  down 
xe'li  in  the  mouth  of 
Lu  when 

• 

Lga  after 

Ld'gu  on  the  shore  opposite 

Ld'gnda  as  soon  as 


Ld'xa  near 


LgixATi  as  soon  as 
Iget  against 
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A  large  number  of ^ these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  compounded  from  the 
simpler  connectives,  for  example : 

a'thao  (at-\-Jiao)  8lWi^a'(8ila'i  the  place +^a) 

(UguLvf  {at-\-gu-{-Lu)  ga'istA  igai-VstA) 

atxA'nhao  (a^  +  the  adverb  xau  gand'xAn  (gand^n-{-XAn) 

-\-Ji(io)  gu'tstA  (giU-\-8tA) 

A'la  (xZ  +  a  in  place  of  a  verb  gu'tgi  (gut-\-gi) 

or  clause)  gu'tga  (gvi+^a) 

aIW  {aI-\-Tuio)  ^o'tgado  {go' da -V gado') 

AldjVAlu{Ald]i'thi3-{-Al-hJi<U))  ge'istA  (gei-\-8tA) 

uie'dhao  (uied  +  Jkw)  qa'odihao  (qa'odi  +  hao) 

ha'ohao  {hao-\-hao)  qaligu't  (qd'li^-gut) 

dl'tgi  {dVda-\-gi)  qalige'i  (qd'li-{-gei) 

si'agei  (sa  +  gei)  qlolgAstA  (q!d'lga-\-8tA) 

Still  other  connectives  are  evidently  compound,  although  one  of 
the  elements  may  be  rarely  or  not  at  all  used  alone.     Thus: 

afxATia  perhaps  contains  the  demonstrative  a  and  the  adverb  xxn 

u'ngu  is  evidently  compounded  of  a  connective  un,  not  used 

independently,  and  gu 

u'ngut  is  compounded  of  un  and  gut 

Inaat  contains  at 

i'sgien  contains  gieri 

djVngi  contains  gi 

dji'gigui  contains  gui  and  probably  gi 

dagu'lhu  contains  lu 

dA'nat  contains  at 

t!a'gi  contains  gi  and  probably  a  non-independent  connective  t!a 

tia'ga  contains  ga  and  t!a 

tld'lga  contains  ga 

tIe'stA  contains  stA 

svfuga  contains  ga 

skfid'xAn  contains  xau 

gia'ogi  contains  gi 

Icu'ngAstA  contains  stA  and  probably  ga  and  kun  point 

kwa'gi  contains  gi 

Jclia'oga  contains  ga 

gafatga  contains  ga 

ga/atgei  contains  gei 

gA'nstA  contains  gAU  and  stA 

qlo'lga  contains  ga 

qtevfgi  contains  gi 

qlevfxa  contains  the  distributive  suffix  xa 

xefdaxuaj  xe'tgu,  and  xe'tgi  contain  giuij  gu,  and  giy  respectively, 

with  a  connective  xet 
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Lofgu  contains  gu  and  a  connective  La 

Lofguda  contains  xd  and  gut 

Lofoca  contains  hd  and  xa 

Lgl'xAn  contains  xau  and  perhaps  Ld  and  gi 

Still  another  non-independent  connective  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  reflexive  sufiix  in  qle^nAU  for  themselves.  Gd'vxtn  in  the  above 
list  is  simply  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  goo  to  be  wanting,  and  ^o'da 
is  the  word  for  buttocks.  Gmjo,  and  gui  are  probably  compounded 
of  m  and  gei  or  gi  respectively,  with  gu;  and  gut  is  perhaps  from  gu 
and  aij  or  else  the  suffix  indicating  motion  (see  below).  Qd'li  insfdes, 
and  af' K  in  the  mouth  of,  are  also  used  as  nouns,  meaning  the 
insides  of  a  man  or  animal,  or  a  sound  (body  of  water),  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  respectively.  Ganafn  is  perhaps  simply  the  continu- 
ative  verbal  suffix  duplicated. 

Leaving  out  these  affixes,  therefore,  along  with  a  few  others  which 
occur  rarely,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  list  represented  the  stems 
of  the  original  connectives : 

at  or  al  su  ^au 

uied  8tA  gei 

un  gai  qa'odi 

ya  gu  q!dl 

Tvao  gi  q!eu 

djin  or  djl  gien  xet 

da  gia  lu 

dlt  Jc!ia  Lga 

t!a  ga  Ld 

t!dl  goat  Iget 

8a  gado^ 

't  is  suffixed  to  connectives  to  indicate  motion  of  an  object  in  the 
situation  specified  by  the  connective. 

sl'geit  I A  xx'tlgaldorS  he  flew  about  above  (sige  above;  M  in  that 
place;  xit  to  fly;  Z^aZ  moving  about;  -da  to  cause) 

gATTi  V  nd'dAlAn  da  isi'n  l!  do'^Anganan  V  Icfotd'lan  sUe't  a  after 
he  died,  they  did  not  call  his  nephews  (Masset)  {gAtn  not;  nddA 
nephew;  -Z^ifl  plural;  da[?];  M'nalso;  do  to  go  and  get;  -^Afi 
negation;  -^afl  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced;  Jcfotal 
stem  TO  die;  -an  past  inexperienced;  sUe  after;  a  stands  for 
do'^Aflgaflan) 

l!  xetVt  l!  i'steidani  they  put  these  before  them  (xet  before;  iste 
stem  [?];  4<i  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  A  perfect) 

'A^nLe  djirie^t  alongside  of  the  stream  (they  went)  (Masset)  (fAUL 
fresh  water  or  stream;  e  the;  djin  along  by) 
S31 
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§  32.  Adi^erbs 

The  position  which  adverbs  take  in  the  sentence,  and  their  use  in 
general,  connect  them  closely  with  connectives.  Both  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  verb  in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  difference  lies  in  th^ 
fact  that  an  adverb  does  not  refer  to  a  substantival  modifier  of  the 
verb  so  directly  as  does  a  connective.  The  fact  that  adverbial 
modifiers  sometimes  do  refer  to  such  a  substantive  {ila' ,  sa,  etc.) 
shows  how  close  the  relationship  is.  The  simpler  adverbs  are  the 
following: 

Vsin  (Masset  Vsin)  again,  also  dl'da  landward 

Ua'  differently  qfafda  seaward 

yen  truly  sa  up,  above 

ye'nk!ien  very  much  mfuAfi  snuffling 

Tvavn'dan  quickly  gvxi  (interrogation) 

TwyVn  instead  gAm  not 

Kau  (Masset  hin)  like,  as  fol-  xau  (Masset  Tiati)  still,  yet 

lows  XAugian  answering,  in  reply 

TudgunAU  closer  Lan  complete,  ended 
hitlA^A'n     (Masset     liitlA'n)  ^      i. 'a  however 

then  la  (imperative  adverb) 

Mna'n  only  Inan  a  little 

A  second  set  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  means  of  xaUj  which  has  very 
much  the  force  and  function  of  the  English  adverbial  ending  -ly. 
Such  are: 

wa^  I A  fix  An  really 

ha'oxAn  still 

de'ixAn  carefully 

Icu'nxAn  still  more 

hia'xAn  outside 

Lgua'nixAn  aimlessly,  traveling  at  random 

Many  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  adverbs  are  rendered  in 
Haida  by  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent,  and  connective : 

qfa'gui  northward  or  to  the  north 

djaxui'  seaward,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 

qalgui'  up-mletward,  or  toward  the  head  of  the  inlet 

tadjxua'  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 

Ikia'gua  toward  the  door  of  the  house 

sgo'lAgi  to  the  right 

SLofangi  to  the  left  or  leftward 
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§  33.  InterjectiouH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  interjections,  or  words  of  interjectional 

nature : 

a-i  ah!  or  oh  my! 

ay  a  no ! 

afdigua  just  hear!  (an  angry  exclamation  used  by  old  people) 

ana  yes! 

«  don't! 

%  (disgust)  dirty!  etc. 

lUe'i  indeed!  or  is  that  so?  or  why!  don't  you  know? 

vxi  or  lengthened  into  wd-d-d  pretty,  nice ! 

yvfya  a  feminine  exclamation  of  terror 

yula'dAl  an  exclamation  used  by  the  Ninstints  people  w^hen  they 

hear  news,  regardless  of  its  quality 
hai  now! 
Tvavn^t  quick! 

hd^maya  horrors!  (a  very  strong  expression) 
Jiadjadi'a  alas! 
ha'ku  now  \ 

JujIa'  come!    The  Ninstints  sometimes  use  zin  instead  of  this. 
huk  or  lengthened  into  hu'JcuJcukuk  look  out!  also  the  cry  raised 

when  rushing  on  an  enemy.     It  always  indicates  danger. 
djd  say !  well ! 
tlaganV  lo!  surprising! 
ga'o  ano  or  go'ano  no ! 
gvfgus  tlagane'  wonderful!  or  surprising! 
Tclwai  pray!  wait!  hold  on! 

q!a  pretty  or  nice  (a  Kaigani  exclamation  particularly) 
qld'la  Idjd^xAU  an  obsolete  expression,  used  only  by  chiefs,  and 

indicative  of  intense  anger 
na  here!  say! 

Lan  or  ha^osian  enough !  stop !  (identical  with  the  adverb  Lan) 
Llna  would  that! 

§  34.  Syntax 

The  verb  almost  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause; 
but  where  the  speaker  wishes  to  supplement  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  just  said,  he  may  do  so  by  introducing  the  essential  part  of  it, 
and  adding  a,  which  stands  for  the  verb  and  modifiers  just  given. 

WAgand'xAn  la  isda'ya^An  uau  djd'ada^  a  she  did  it  that  way, 
the  woman  (did  it  that  way)  (wAgaild^XAn  that  way  [^WA-h 
gaha^ fi  -{- XAu];  isda  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -agAU  past  inexperi- 
enced; riAfi  the  [with  -s];  djd' da  woman;  a  for  isda'yagAn) 
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I'  qa'idagAn  tada'oagai  si^lga  a  she  started  off,  while  those  who 
were  after  salmon  were  away  (she  started)  (qd  to  go;  -id  incho- 
ative; '^AU  past  inexperienced;  tadd'odgai  they  were  after 
salmon;  si'lga  while  [literally,  in  the  place];  a  for  qd'ida^An) 

V  qaLtxa'yagAu  Wnai  djVngi  a  she  came  out  of  the  woods,  near 
the  sea- water  (she  came  out)  {qa  stem;  -Llxa  toward;  -j/a  per- 
fect; -a^iin  past  inexperienced ;  te'/laithesea;  djmnear;  griat; 
a  for  qahlxa'yagAn) 

la  gAn  l!  d'xAnd^'lagani  la  Lga  da'ogai  a  they  came  near  her, 
those  that  came  after  her  (came  near  her)  (gAU  for;  d'xAua  stem 
TO  COME  near;  -gidl  to  come  to  be;  '<Lgan  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect;  zga  after;  dao  to  come  to  get;  gai  the  or  those;  a 
for  d'xAnofid^lagani) 

Occasionally  a  is  omitted. 

ffien  Ia  gd'itqld'isgitlasi  ^n  Lgu  Id'na  e'sin  and  he  threw  it  up  hard 
into  the  air,  the  sun  also  (gien  and;  gait  hard  or  quickly;  q!di- 
classifier;  sgitsiem]  -Zup;  -cm participle;  stnsun;  Ljfu indeed; 
Za'na  that  one;  e'sih  also) 

ga'iLuhao  l!  laga'yan  WAusu'ga  gd'lai  Ld'alge'tUi  lu  at  that  time 
they  went  off  in  a  crowd,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  (literally, 
nights)  {ga'iiAihao  at  that  time;  laga  stem  [?];  -j/a  perfect;  -aft 
continuative;  WAnsvfga  quotative;  gal  night;  ai  the;  Ld'al  ten; 
ge'U  to  become;  -si  participle;  lu  when) 

When  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb  are  nouns,  the  former 
precedes;  when  they  are  pronouns,  the  order  is  reversed.  A  third 
pronominal  object  is  followed  by  one  of  the  connectives,  and  is  placed 
before  the  other  personal  pronouns.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
both  used  as  subjects  or  objects,  the  pronouns  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  verb,  and  exceptions  to  this  are  usually  for  emphasis: 

uan  dAn  I  gi'nga  I  cease  to  see  thee  31.5  (Lan  to  stop;  dAu Ihee; 

1 1;  g^n  to  see;  -ga  declarative  or  auxiliary  [?]) 
la  VAn  la'ga  qd'gas  he,  too,  went  to  him  {i\nn  too;  ga  to;  qd  stem 

TO  go;  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
dalA'n  Lla  l!  tA'lgi  Wgasga  you,  however,  will  be  better  than 

the  others  (doZ^' fly ou  [pi.];  x/a  however;  ^.I'i!^  more  than;  Id 

good;  -ja  auxiliary ;  -sya  future) 

I  have  noted  above,  that  a  connective  depending  upon  a  verb  may 
stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  being  either  understood  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Adjectives,   connectives,   and   possessives  used  like   connectives, 
always  follow  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer.    When  several  adjec- 
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lives  depend  upon  one  noun,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  observed  in  English: 

go'djai  till  XA'tdju  the  wolf,  wet,  small  (the  small  wet  wolf) 
gl'na  go'lgal  SLA'pdju  a  thing,  blue,  slim  (a  slim  blue  thing) 

Subordinate  clauses  almost  always  precede  those  on  which  they 
depend,  though  occasionally  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  major 
clause  itself: 

r  Ita'xui  xvfadji  V  tia'gan  la  ^au  gudd'nagAn  his  friends  (that)  a 
grizzly  bear  killed  him  thought  about  him  (his  friends 
thought  a  grizzly  bear  had  killed  him)  (Ita'xui  friends  or  clans- 
men; xu'adji  grizzly  bear;  tia  stem  to  kill;  -dgan  past  inex- 
perienced; ^ATi  for  [here  about];  gvda'na  stem  to  think;  -gAn 
past  inexperienced) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  subordinate  clause  usually  ends  in  -« 
(§  25.7)  and  is  followed  by  gieUy  lu,  or  some  other  connective.  This 
is  also  found  in  the  Skidegate  dialect ;  but  more  often  the  subordinate 
clause  ends  in  gai.  Masset  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by 
WA'gien;  and  Skidegate  sentences,  by  gie'nhdOf  WA'gienhao,  Lu^haOy 
etc.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  sentence 
they  introduce  as  a  clause  coordinate  with  that  which  precedes. 
This  uncertainty  always  renders  it  difficult  to  divide  Haida  discourse 
into  sentences. 

VOOABULAET  (§§  86-89) 

§  36.  Oeneral  Bemarks 

Haida  stems  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — 
principal  stems  and  modifying  stems.  The  former  class  includes 
those  which  we  should  call  in  English,  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns;  the  latter,  post-positions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  inter- 
jections. 

§  86.  Verb-Stems 

The  greater  number  of  these  consist  of  one  syllable,  and,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  occur,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
really  compound.  The  following  list  includes  all  of  those  most  com- 
monly employed,  along  with  a  few  rarely  found.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  stems  consisting  of  a  single  vowel;  (2) 
those  of  a  single  consonant;  (3)  a  consonant  and  following  vowel 
or  vowel-combination;  (4)  two  consonants;  (5)  two  consonants  and 
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following  vowel;   (6)  a  consonant^  vowel,  and  consonant;   (7)  two 
consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  consonant;  (8)  steins  of  two  syllables. 

1 .  Ti  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to       6.  nan  to  grind  or  rub 

sit 

2.  X,  to  touch 

3.  -uw  to  do  or  make 
dju  to  be  of  a  certain  sort  or 

kind 


dao  to  go  and  get 

ia  to  eat 

tai  to  lie 

tia  to  kill  (one  person) 

su  to  say 

goo  to  be  absent  or  wanting 

gia  to  stand 

gue  to  come 

hwa  to  strike 

Jciu  to  tie 

Jclwi  to  mention 

xia  to  follow 

• 

qAao  to  hang  up 

ffo  to  lie 

go{xa)  to  bum 

qa  to  go  (one  person) 

qe  to  give  birth 

q!a   to  sit    (usually    followed 

by  auxiliary  u) 
q!a  to  sleep 
q!a  to  laugh 
qlol  to  hide  or  secrete  from 

the  eyes 
xao  to  fish 
lIu  to  sit  (plural) 

4.  «£  a  stem  of  very  general  ap- 

plication, meaning  to  place 
in  a  certain  direction 

5.  sta  to  remove  from  a  certain 

place 
8t!e  to  be  sick,  angry,  sad 
f^  to  swim 
L^  to  creep 

Ltda  to  kill  (many  people) 
Ha  to  spit 


nial  or  nil  to  drink 

gin  to  go  by  sea 

Tddn  to  ask 

Tdn  to   make   a  noise,  as  a 

bird 

klel  to  be  extinguished 
xcLL  to  howl 

• 

Tit  to  fly 

Tit  to  pick  up 

gat  to  run,  to  act  quickly 

g^l  to  become 

get  to  be  like 

xut  to  drink 

• 

xoal  to  steam 

xon  falling  of  a  heavy  ob- 
ject, like  a  tree 
»iZ  to  borrow 
lin  to  start  anything 
III  to  surround 

7.  stil  to  return 

sTdt  to  move  so  as  to  result 
in  contact 
.    sldt  to  club 
skin  to  wake  up 
sgail  to  weep 
8gol  to  hide 
Igal  and  Igul  to  move  around 

8.  aba  to  chew  up  food,  for  a 

child 
Idji  or  i«  to  be 
haUu  to  destroy 
dJApAt  to  sink  suddenly 
daga  to  own 
gldji  to  seize 
glsu  to  wipe 
Tclo'tAl  to  be  dead 
gdxa  to  be  weak 
golga  to  make 
qaido  to  go  to  war 
Zd'no  to  swear 
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Adjectives  may  always  be  used  as  verb-stems  and  so  belong  to  this 
category*.     The  following  are  the  principal : 

ada  different  ^ot  last;  also  a  noun  meaning 

yaku  middle  buttocks 

yu'An  big  (incorporated  yu)  qoan  much 

taidjvf  half  gd'na  great,  mighty 

till  wet  Id  good 

salt  red  Igal  black 

ruwida)  many  go'lgal  blue 

ga'da  white 

Nouns  like  the  following  may  also  be  used  as  the  stems  of  verbs : 

yafuAfi  clouds  glia  chief's  son 

tc!a/ano  fire  or  firewood  tafna  sea-water 

TW,  house 

More   often   the   noun   is   followed   by   an   auxiliary,    and  these 

auxiliaries  are  used  after  verb-stems  as  well,  though  a  few  of  them 

may  occur  as  entirely  independent  stems  (see  §  18). 

§  37.  Numerals 

The  numeral  system  has  become  decimal  since  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  the  word  hundred  has  replaced  the  original  expression 
that  covered  that  figure;  but  the  old  blanket-coimt  ran  as  follows: 

1  sgoafnsin 

2  stin 

3  Igu'nul 

4  stA'nsin 

5  Le^il 

6  LOA^nul 

7  dpguagd' 

8  sta'nsAnxa 

9  LaAlV ngisgoansV ngo 

10  lcl'aI 

1 1  lo/a  I  wai'gi  sgoa'nsin 

12  Ld^Al  wai'gi  stin 
20  lA'guat  sgoa'nsin 

30  lA'guat  sgoansVngo  wai'gi  id'al 
40  lA'guat  stin 
50  Wgvxit  stin  wai'gi  id'al 
60  lA'giuU  Igu'nul 
100  U'guat  ie'il 
200  U'guat  id'Al 

300  lA'guat  Ld'Al  wai'gi  Wguat  lI'U 
400  lA'guat  Ld'Ale  stin 
1000  lA'guat  Ld'Ale  lI'H 
2000  lA'guat  Ld'Ale  Ld'al 
etc. 
§37 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  for  four  is  derived  from  that  for 
two;  the  term  for  six,  from  the  term  for  three;  the  term  for  eight, 
from  the  terms  for  four  and  two  ;  and  the  term  for  ten,  from  that 
for  five;  while  nine  is  simply  ten  minus  one. 

§  88.  Nominal  Steins 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  simpler  nominal  stems,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  verbal  stems  given  above.  Since  stems  of  two 
syllables  with  a  weak  final  vowel  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  one 
syllable,  I  have  given  them  before  other  two-syllable  stems: 


1 .  ao  mother 

2.  cU  paddle 

3.  tela  place 
tc!u  cedar 
sU  lake 
na  house 
gvmi  island 
Jc!iu  trail 
xaI  sunshine 

• 

pai  blood 

qa  uncle 

q!a  harpoon 

q!a  north 

k!do  salmon  eggs 

xao  juice 

Lu  canoe 

lai  cranberries 

5.  8t!a  foot 
8t!ao  wizard 
sJcu  back 
Lga  land 
l^a  rock 

6.  djat  woman 
tdn  grandfather 
tc!tn  teeth 

ties  rock,  ledge 
djU  bait 
sU  place 
sin  day  or  sky 
^^son 
Jcun  point 
Jclial  leg 
paJ  night 


qait  tree 

qofi  moon 

qlds  pitch 

qiAn  grass 

q!dn  hemlock 

qlal  clay 

q.Ul  swamp 

xdt    woman's     father,     also 

grave-post 
XATi  face 
xel  neck 
xel  hole 

len  certain  Tsimshian  songs 
lln  root 

7.  sqot  armpit 
l^Afi  male  cousin 
^AfiL  fresh  water 

8.  td^na  sea-water 

B^a/na  supernatural  being 
lc!a'-Ua  tray 
kla^'ilda  star 
gloria  something 
Jd'pa  meat,  flesh 
Tclvfda  beak 
go'da  buttocks 
go' da  box 
■qa'dji  head 
qaf  La  or  qdL  reef 
qd'na  father-in-law  and  son- 
in-law 
xa'ida  human  beings 
Idfna  town 

Lxadji  middle  of  top  of  head 
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Iqea'makelp;  also  tall  rough  gu'dAU  mind  And  throAt 

grass  along  shore  kVl^a  language 

ItA'nga  feathers  JcId'nAl  color 

I'nagvxi  one  side  or  half  Icliaflu  cormorant 

I'Lgas  chief  JcIoriA'n  a  crazy  person 

i'Llxdgidas  chief  ^d'yao  the  sea 

I'lin  male  ^d'yu  smoke 

tclafano  fire  go'dAU  a    white    variety    of 
dafgal  to-morrow  rock 

dadji'n  hat  qa'woda  bag 

taffiAl  tongue  gjt'gu  water  basket  or  bucket 

stAgu'n  branch-tips  qland's  comrade  (in  address) 

gia'at  blanket  qU'ndal    a    mass    of    trees 
glnl't  smoke-hole  fallen  in  one  place 

gl'gao  salmon-trap  laflAga  house-screens 

Some  of  these  last  are  undoubtedly  compound.  Thus  gu'dAU^ 
TcIouA'n,  and  go'dAUseem  to  have  the  continuative  ending  Un) ;  Id'na 
is  probably  compounded  from  na  house,  and  perhaps  2a  he  or  his; 
da/ gal  probably  contains  gal  night;  I'hlxagidas  is  very  likely  from 
I'Lgas  and  gl'da  chief^s  son  (a  gl'da  being  so  high  that  he  was  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  a  chief  himself) ;  while  IcVlga  probably  has  the 
possessive  suffix.  Other  nouns  which  are  certainly  compound  are: 
sVfi^  evening  {sin  day  or  daylight-sky);  hu'ngida  comer  (perhaps 
from  Icun  point);  qia'ixida  woman^s  cloak;  gA'ndjilga'gi  dancing- 
blanket;  xd'tgi  dancing-leggings;  ga'ixat  ashes;  gagwa/nqe  cradle; 
tA'ngoan  ocean.  The  two  last  probably  contain  the  verbal  suffix 
goan  about,  around,  and  the  last  seems  to  be  compounded  of  this 
and  tofna  sea-water.  The  word  for  salt,  tan  qld'ga,  means  simply 
DRIED  SEA-WATER.  The  word  for  BEANS  and  PEAS  is  zo'ya-Lu'ga 
raven's  canoe,  and  refers  to  one  of  Raven's  adventures.  Rice  is 
called  Vnln-tcUfi  English  teeth.  Qdxa  child  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  weak. 

A  study  of  animal  names  is  usually  interesting;  but  in  Haida  most 
of  the  names  of  land  and  sea  animals,  along  with  those  of  the  most 
common  birds  and  fishes,  are  simple,  and  yield  nothing  to  investi- 
gation.    Such  are  the  following: 

tcln  salmon  (general  term)  tdL  loon 

tdin  beaver  t!in  robin 

» 

tdi  silver-salmon  ^'ga  snake 

tan  black-bear  stlao  screech-owl 
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sqao  grouse  and  big  variety  got  eagle 

of  clam  qai  sea-lion 

sqol  porpoise  qo  sea-otter 

8q!en  gull  xa  dog 

8Lgu  land-otter  xd'gu  halibut 

nao  devil-fish  xo'ya  raven 

Tciu  clam  xot  hair-seal 

lc!at  deer  tga  weasel 

Tclal  sculpin  Qdia  saw-bill 

IclAgA'n  mouse  Igo  heron 
Jcun  whale 

The  word  for  beaver  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  teeth,  from 
-which  it  may  have  been  derived.  Most  of  the  other  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  names  are  evidently  derived  from  descriptive  terms.  Such 
are  the  following: 

yA^nidJAn  spider 

dJAgA^ldAxuan^y,  also  snipe 

djl' gvl-a' oga  shrew  (probably  Uterally,  fern-mother) 

djidA'n  humpback-salmon 

dogafthxagana  chicken-hawk 

ta/ina  steelhead-salmon 

td'gun  spring-salmon 

taxe't  small  salmon  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands 

td'ixit  trout 

id' LAt-gafdala  swallow  * 

tialgun  swan 

slxAsijdA'lgdna  small  bird 

staisklu'n  fish-hawk 

stdqfafdjitga  brant 

sJcd'gi  dog-salmon 

skdxia'o  swamp-robin 

sqaA'm  star-fish 

8L!v!djagadAn  red-headed  woodpecker 

TcAlgaVAgAU  butterfly,  grasshopper 

Tcu'ndaguan  (Masset  SLAqA^m)  sand-flea 

Tc!a/ldj%da  crow 

qadjV nq! Alge'TcsLl  green-headed  duck 

qdtgadAgA'ralgal  bat 

qotgalvf  sparrow 

qla'isgut  butter-ball 

qfoyaffi  mouse 

Igitgu'n  goose 

Vdii'nqJostAn  frog  (fklii'n  forest;  qlostA'n  crab) 

tdLAt'-gd'dAla  fast  trout 
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Another  set  of  names  appears  to  be  onomatopoetic  eilher  in  fact 
or  in  idea: 

M'xodada  or  la'xoddda  grebe  dl'dAU  blue-fly 

vM  salmon-berry  bird  sm'lavnt  small  bird 

md^mcUdegi  dragon-fly  ska'skas  small  owl 

djldja't  small  hawk  gu'tgunis    (Masset   gu'igunist) 

djidjiga/ga  small  bird  horned  owl 

tela' tela  song-sparrow  l  !ai'L  !ai  bluej ay 

da'tdi  wren 

I  know  of  but  two  story-names  of  animals,  JcIu'xuginagUs  marten 
(instead  of  Idvfxu)  and  sqo'lginagits  porpoise  (instead  of  sqol) ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  suffixes  may  have  occurred  after  other 
animal-names  as  well,  gl'na  means  something,  and  git  son;  but 
whether  those  are  the  words  included  in  the  suffix  is  uncertain. 

Several  animal-names  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 
Tlingit : 

tcll'tga  skate  godj  wolf 

tdisg^  moose  qld'xada  dog-fish 

tco^lgi  ground-squirrel  qld'Ati  fur-seal 

nafgadje  fox  xu'adji  grizzly-bear 

nusg  wolverene  lAgvnfdji  sea-bird 
Idvfxu  marten 

• 

Igo  HERON,  and  JdAgA'n  (Keene*s)  mouse,  also  resemble  the  Tlingit 
terms;  and  the  Tlingit  word  for  raven,  yely  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Masset  Ilaida.  This  similarity  between  the  two  vocabularies 
extends  to  a  few  words  other  than  names  of  animals,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : 

yage't  or  ya^e't  chief's  son  gaodja'o  drum 

Mgaye^dji  iron  gu^lgd  abalone 

Nd'gadje  fox  is  also  found  in  Tsimshian,  and  the  following  names 
are  also  from  that  language: 

a'od^  porcupine  skiafmsm  blue-hawk 

rriAt  mountain-goat  gu'tgunis  horned  owl 

Names  of  implements  and  various  utensils  are  formed  from  verbs 
by  means  of  a  noun-forming  suffix  o  (u) : 

sgunxola'o  perfume  (from  agurij  sJcun  to  smell) 
8L!and'nu  soap  (from  sila  hand ;  nan  to  play) 
nidjafnu  mask  (from  nidja/n  to  imitate) 
Mtao  spear  handle  (from  Mt  to  spear) 
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Of  a  similar  character  are  the  following,  although  their  derivation 
is  not  clear: 

daqu'nlao  matches  qfd^sgvdjao  lamp 

Jcitsgald'no  poker  Lqalda'o  baking-powder 

xalgadja'o  tin  pan  Lino  milk 
qlaij/Uagaf  no  rattle 

Probably  the  Masset  word  for  food,  too,  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  The  Skidegate  word  for  food  is  formed  in  a  peculiar  way — by 
prefixing  the  plural  indefinite  pronoun  ga  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  eat 
{ga  ta  food). 

Proper  names  are  often  formed  from  nouns  or  descriptive  terms  by 
means  of  the  suffix  «,  already  referred  to.     The  following  are  examples : 

Djl'lindjaos  a  man  named  Devil-club  {djl'lindjdo  devil-club) 

(fao  qons  the  name  of  an  inlet  (^ao  qon  mighty  inlet) 

Qleis  name  for  the  Kaigani  country  {q!et  narrow  strait) 

Gu'lgaa  a  man  named  Abalone  (gu'l^a  abalone) 

NAnH'lsLOS  the  Person-who-accomplished-things-by-his-word ;  that 

is,  the  Creator,  Raven  {nAn  TcVlsLa  a  person  who  accomplishes 

things  by  his  word) 
Qai  al  Id'ncbs  a  family  called  the  people  of  Qai  (Qai  al  lafnxi  a  man 

of  the  town  of  Qai) 
Nav^sIVtis  The-one-who-is-(equal-to)-two  {nAfi  one  person;  stin 

two) 
Na  qld'laa  a  family  called  Clay-house  People  (wa  qla/la  a  clayey 

house) 
Tcdn  lafnas  Mud-town 

This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  proper  names, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

Xo'ya  gA^nm  Raven  creek 

Qa'itgcLo^ao  Inlet-from-which-the-trees-have-been-swept-away  (a 

camp  between  Kaisun  and  Tc  !a'at) 
idjin  xa^idA(/ai  Far  People  (the  Kwakiutl) 
Gvdd'nstA  From-his-daughter  (name  of  a  chief) 
Tddnu  aI  qlola'i  Master-of-the-Fire  (name  of  a  chief) 
Sgd'na  yu'An  Great  Supernatural  Power  (name  of  a  chief) 
Qend-ga'isL  Floating-heavily-in-his-canoe  (name  of  a  chief) 

The  following  nouns  are  nothing  more  than  verb-stems : 

wd'l^al  potlatch  Jclo^da  dead  body 

8t!e  sickness  qidl  dance 

gu'su  speech  'e'da  shame  (Masset) 

As  already  noted,  there  are  a  few  other  stems  difficult  to  classify  as 
absolutely  nominal  or  verbal;  such  as  na  house,  xa^ida  person. 
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§  39.  Plural  Stems 

By  substitution  of  one  stem  for  another,  plurality  is  sometimes 
indicated  in  the  verb  itself;  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  as  common  as  at  first  appears.  A  large  number 
of  plural  stems  of  this  kind  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  adjectives 
with  the  plural  suffix  -dAla  or  -da,  and  still  others  really  have  the  same 
stem  in  the  singular  and  plural;  but  the  Haida  mind  requires  some 
additional  affix  in  one  number  to  satisfy  its  conception  fully.  In  the 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  idea  from  the  Haida 
point  of  view,  such  as  would  impel  in  all  languages  the  choice  of  a 
diflFerent  verb.  The  only  verbs  which  show  conspicuous  changes  in 
stem  in  the  plural  are  the  following  four: 


Jingular 

Plural 

qa 

is,  dal,  or  isdal 

to  go 

qiao 

l!u 

to  sit 

xlt 

M{lgAl) 

to  fly 

tia 

Lida 

to  kill 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  plurality  refers  to  the  subject;  in  the 
last  case,  to  the  object. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  expressing  shape  and  size  is  expressed  by 
the  syllables  -dAla  and  -da.  These  may  be  plural  equivalents  of  the 
stem  dju, 

tla'^ao  JclA^mdAla  fine  snow  (JcA^mdju  a  small  or  fine  object) 

qe'gu  yvfdAla  big  buckets  {yvfAU  big) 

'a  XA  dAla  small  children  (xA'tdju  small  thing)  (Masset) 

-da  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  preceding. 

yuA^nda  big  things  {yu'AU  big) 
djVnda  long  things  {djin  long) 
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-A.  liAiD  ON  THE  Bella  Coola  by  the  People  of  Ninstints  and 

Kaisun 

Q^'isan    gn  GrA'fixet   xa'idAgai*    lu    ^tA'nstii'  gn       ^dA'fi" 

Kaisun        at        Ninstints  people  canoes  four  at  in  company 

with  themselyes 

r.!       qa'idoxalgAn  ^     Lui'sLlxagAn.*      Gifi'nhao*    lu    ^tA'nsift    gix 

tliey    to  ask  to  go  to  fight  came  by  canoe.  And  then       canoes  four  at . 

t!a'ogAn^    l1    I'djtnt.'    Ga'iLuhao*    lI    Luda'ogAnt»«  stA   Lilgrmt" 

toother        they        went  At  that  time        they        went  across  after    Bentinckarm 

(lit.,  were). 

gei    lI    LuJsda'ltcIigAn."    Gie'nhao    ga'l^ua"    tla'odjf^i"    La'xa^* 

IJato    they       went  in  by  canoe.  And  then        aurlng  the  the  fort  opposite 

night 

r.1      Luisda'ltcItgAni.      Gi^'nhao     sLiifi"     ea     ga     naxanda'yagAn  ^^ 

tiiey        went  in  by  canoe.  And  then  the  inlet        in      some        had  been  camping 

xA'fifgustA"    l1    tc!tt?rdAni.»*   Gu'hao*®    Amai'kuns     klo'da^eidAn." 

from  in  front       them   started  to  Are  on.       Right  there  Amaikuns  was  killed. 

Oayf'ns    I'sfn    l1    tcUtLi'dagAn."      Q5ya'    i'sifi     lI     tcIitLi'dagAn. 

Floating  too       they  wounded.  Beloved        too       they  wounded. 

La'hao*®      lI       suga       sqa'djigAn.  Ga'igu"       ga      sttfi      lI 

He  them        among        was  a  brave  man.  There  some        two       they 

>  OA^fixH  was  the  name  of  a  cape  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  though,  acced- 
ing to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  It  is  not  identical  with  the  Cape  St.  James  of  the  charts.  The  Halda  on  this 
port  of  the  Islands  received  their  name  from  it.    -yoi  is  the  connective. 

*pa-  prefix  indicating  shape;  tU'fuiik  four. 

*  pads'  AROUND  -h  the  possessive  suffix  -Aii  (S  28.4)  (literally,  around  themselvxs). 
*9a'id6  to  oo  to  war;  -xal  the  auxiliary  to  ask(S  18.7);  -qaH  the  continuatlve  suffix  ((  24.1). 

*  lH  canoe,  and  so  motion  by  canoe;  U  stem  of  verb  to  be;  -L.'xa  motion  toward  any  object  men- 
tioned (S  22.10);  -gAn  suffix  Indicating  past  event  experienced  by  the  person  speaking  (S  23.1). 

*gUn  AKD  +  hao. 

^-fAfi  is  the  suffix  denoting  intimate  possession  ((  28.4). 

*  Although,  the  story-teller  himself  went  along,  he  speaks  of  his  party  in  the  third  person  throughout 
moch  of  the  narrative.  -In  is  the  same  suffix  as  -gAn,  spoken  of  above  (S  23.1).  The  -{  is  a  suffix  of 
doubtful  dgnificance,  probably  ^ving  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  completion  of  an  action  (S  25.6). 

*  gai  +  i.u+hao. 

v>  LU-  BY  canoe;  dao  stem;  -gAn  past^temporal  suffix  experienced  (§  23.1);  -I  see  note  8. 

"  lAlgVmi  Is  applied  to  Interior  Indians  generally  by  the  Bella  Bella  at  the  mouth  of  BenUnck  arm  and 
Dean  canal. 

u  lH-  by  canoe;  U  stem;  dOl  several  oomo;  -tcli  motion  into  a  shut-in  place,  such  as  a  harbor  or 
inlet  (§  22.1);  -gAn  temporal  suffix  (S  23.1). 

^fOl  night;  fua  (ffua)  toward,  without  motion,  and  thus  derivatively  during  (§31). 

i*t!a'o4}i  fort;  gai  the  or  that. 

u  Ad  IN  the  neighborhood  of  or  OPPOSITE  something  on  shore;  -xa  distributive  suffix  ((  29.3). 

^tL.lii  means  anything  that  Is  well  back,  such  as  the  rear  row  of  several  lines  of  houses,  and  thus  It 
Is  applied  to  an  Inlet  running  back  Into  the  land. 

17  na  TO  UVE,  temp<»rarlly  or  permanently;  -xan  »  -gAii  the  continuatlve  suffix  ((  24.1);  -da  auxiliary 
Indicating  cause  ($  18.2);  -ya  perfect  time  ((  23.7);  -gAn  i>ast-experlenoed-temporal  sufiix  ((  23.1). 

^xaH  face;  ^  at  or  there;  sIa  from  (§  31). 

I*  (c/f/ TO  SHOOT  WITH  GUNS;  -fid  the  Inchoative  auxiliary  ()  18.6);  "An  the  past^experienoed-temporal 
suffix,  which  drops  g  after  d;  -t  as  above. 

^gu  AT  or  THERE  +  hOO, 

njcfifia  DEAD  body;  -geit  to  be  in  that  condition;  -An  temporal  suffix. 

277 
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xAlda'n^tda'gAnt."      Ga'istA"    l!    Lul'sdayitgoa'gAnf.**      Gien     lI 

enslaved.  After  that       they  started  out  And     them 

ku'ngAstA**^    ga    qaitLa'gangAn"    ga   ^utguigfngAn"  ga'iatsgagAn." 

before  those  started  first  some        coming  sailing  went  out  to. 

Djlgwa'i'*    sqla'stin*®    wa  gu«'   qlada'cgagAnt.**       StA     Lua'i     q!al 

Guns  two  it       at  was  the  noise  of.  After-        the         empcj 

ward      canoe 

?Qtgtnda'lgAni "      gi6n      ga     dja'ada      stiii        xAlda'ngadayag^An.** 

drifted  along  and        some        women  two  were  enslaved. 

Gien     gA'nstA**     lI     LutsLlxa'gAni**     gi6n    wa    gu    tagi'djigidai  •^ 

And  to  they  came  and         it        at        persons  captured 

at    Lga   sgu'ngi^  ag^'n   l!   xA'ttalgfilgAndf*  xad^    lI    q!o'l^    nAfi 

with  land         close         to  them-  they    rejoiced  that  having       while       them       near  a 

selves 

kundju'gAn*®   ^do'    ga    xutgfdji-Llxagai"  l!a    gei    qe'xagai^     lu 

point  was  around     some  came  sailing  them   (into)  saw  irhen 

qIaL!t!A'lgAnt.«      Gie'nhao    go'La^^    lI    daotU'lgAnt.**      Gie'nhao 

Jumped  off.  And  then        after  [them]     they  landed.  And  tben 

agA'n  I  L'goi^gin*'  qa'odlhao^®  1  qatlA'lgAn.*'    GiS'nhao  ga'^^awai** 

self        I        prepared  after  a  while       I  got  off.  And  then  the  sea 

LA'xa  nAfi   Lxienda'lsi**    Ia   xitxi'dAnl.'***    Lkli'nxet^*  1a  i  xitgi'ndal 

near       one         was  running  I     started  to  pursue.      About  in  the       him   I    chased  aboat 

woods 

ssto.^Mnstrumental  prefix  meaning  by  shooting  (S  14.2);  Lfda  stem  of  verb  to  kill  when  used  with 
plural  objects,  probably  used  here  because  two  are  spoken  of  in  close  c<mnection  ($39). 

^gai  THE  +  9tA  FROM,  both  being  connectives. 

**  LtlrBY  canoe;  f«  Stem;  -da  contraction  of -do/  (§  14.5);  jU  to  begin  to  (§  18.6);  -i;oa  MOTfON  oiTT  or 
DOORa  (S  22.2). 

»  Probably  means  literally  from  in  a  point  (Jkun  point;  ^  in;  tM  from). 

^qa  TO  go;  'U( probably  originally  contracted  from ^if)  to  start (( 18.0) ;-£d^ft  first,  FiRsrTiME((  21.3). 

>'ztU-  instrumental  prefix  meaning  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -ifui  stem;  iflli  on  the  sea  ({  19.2). 

*igai  floating;  spa  motion  seaward  (§22.8). 

^djVgu  +  gai,  the  g  being  dropped  after  u. 

M«f /a-  classifier  Indicating  objects  like  sticks  ((  15.11). 

»>  WA  demonstrative  pronoun  +  gu  at. 

^'ga  probably  auxiliary  meaning  to  be. 

n^iZt-  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -gin  drifting  on  the  sea;  -401,  auxiliary  indicating  motion  ({  14i>). 

**xAldd'iipat  slave;  -ya  perfect  time  (§  23.7). 

»  Probably  from  pAn  for  +  si  a  from,  the  idea  being  motion  from  a  certain  place  with  a  definite  object 
In  view,  and  thus  to  something  else. 

M  LtZ-BY  canoe;  U  stem;  -L!za  motion  toward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

*^ta-  a  noim-formlng  prefix;  gi'djl  stem  of  verb  to  seize. 

'^gi  the  connective  meaning  to  or  for. 

^ogA'fi  the  reflexive  pronoun;  if  pronominal  subject;  zAfial  to  rejoice;  -(^SftONTHESEA;  -gAti'^  -gAfi 
the  contlnuatlve;  -di  suffix  Indicating  that  the  action  is  held  suspended  in  acertain  position  pending  some 
further  developments;  xAn  the  adverb  still  or  yet. 

*^liun  point;  dji  sort  of  thing;  -gAn  past-experlenced-tempOTal  suffix. 

<i^a  plural  Indefinite  pronoun;  ^tZ/-  motion  by  means  of  the  wind;  ^I  to  seize  or  carry  along, 
seized;  'L!xa-  motion  toward;  gai  the  or  those. 

^ql'xa  to  see;  (^ai  connective  turning  the  verb  into  an  infinitive. 

^AIaI  motion  downward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

^  ^  is  evidently  from  p6'da  or  g6t  posteriors,  and  secondarily  afterwards;  -iApa  is  the  same  as-^. 

^dao  is  probably  the  stem  to  go  and  get;  -HaI  motion  downward,  out  of  the  canoe. 

^ogA'fi  the  reflexive  pronoun;  I  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular;  l-  to  accomplish  by 
touching  with  the  hands;  p6lpa  stem  of  verb  meaning  to  make;  -^ii  upon  the  ocean;  qa'odikao  the  con- 
nective before  which  a  verb  loses  its  temporal  suffix,  and  which  is  itself  compounded  of  qa'odi  +  hio. 

«  qa  singular  stem  meaning  to  go;  -HaI  motion  downward. 

^p&'yao  SEA  +  (^)a<  the  connective. 

^^-  shape  of  a  human  being;  dal  auxiliary;  -al  the  infinitive  suffix. 

M  ^.  This  stem  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  stem  meaning  to  fly,  and  so  Indicates  rapid  motion;  -?U 
TO  BEGIN  to  do  a  thing;  -An  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

^^Iklin  woods;  -xa  distributive  suffix;  -t  motion  in  that  place. 
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qa'odihao"  ga'yawai  gei  1a  ga'tgigAni."    GiSn  1'  qa'dji**  dA'nat^  V 

•Lf^r  a  while  the  sea        into    he  Jumped.  And    his       hair  with        his 

a'xinai^*  1a'   stA  1a   giLgflgAni."    Gien    qia'da    1'   L'tcIlLlxagA'n «» 

yellow  cedar  him    from     I  took.  And        toward     be  came  up 

t>«trli  blanket  the  sea 

g-ien      dl      xAna'^'^*      1a      Lqlagilda'figAn.'®    Gie'nhao    dl    ^      1a 

and  my  face  he         held  up  his  hands  at.  And  then      me       to         he 

Lglgf'lgAn/*     Di   gAn    1'    a'xAnagea'lgai  **'  lu®*  I'sin    I'   ga'iglAgAn*' 

s^ram  shoreward.     Me       for       he       came  to  be  near         when      again    he  dove 

gien  qia'da  1'   LdjtLlxagA'n "  giSn  1a  gt«  i  tcltdjuxI'dAn."*    Gi^n  1' 

and       seaward  he  came  to  the  surface        and      him  at         I     began  to  shoot.  And     he 

i-glgi'lgAn   gien    nAn    stalA'   xA'ngt*'   agA'il    1a   gldjJgi'ldaLskrdAn.** 

swam  landward    and  a  cliff     on  the  face        himself     he  held  tight  against. 

Oa'igu    f'sin    1a   1a    tc!i'gastia'ngai«*   lu«*   Lan    1a  Ia  ge'ildagAnl.^** 

There  too       him    I  shot  twice  when     ended  him     I     caused  to  become. 

Gie'nhao  sta'lai   xA'fi^   qait'^   giaga'nagAni^   gut   1a   qaxia'lgAni.^' 

And  then     the  cliff  on  the  face    tree  was  standing  upon     he  climbed  up. 

GiSn   r  qa'dji    atala'i     stA    dji'nagAnt."    Sk!ift'xAn»     wA'gui"    1a 

And      its       top  the  cliff      from    was  some  distance.         But  still  toward  it  he 

tlaskitgaogA'ndi^'  qa'odi  stala'i  xA'ngi  agA'fi  1a  gldjigl'ldalgaski'dAni.^ 

bent  it  after      the  cliff     on  the    himself  he  got  hold  of. 

a  while  face 

(iien  gu  ga  xe'lgAni'*  gei  1a  qa'tcIIgAn.^®    Gahi  stA  L'gut^^  xe'tgi" 

And      therein     was  a  hole        into    he         went  in.  Not     from    either      downward 


^xU"  stem  above  referred  to  (50);  -ifln  probably  the  continuative  -gAii;  -dal  the  auxiliary. 

^ pat  TO  MOVE  rapidly;  gi  motion  down  into  the  water;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

^  qA'dH  is  used  both  for  hair  and  for  head. 

^  dA'iiat  contains  the  connective  at.    It  means  very  much  the  same  thing  as  at,  but  Is  a  strcmger  form. 

^  ai  is  the  contracted  form  of  gai. 

*' ^classifier  Indicating  shape  of  blanket;  -01  motion  landward. 

^{r  shape  of  human  being;  -Uxa  motion  toward. 

^  di  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  used  as  the  possessive;  xaH  face;  -ga  possessive  suffix. 

<•  l!-  action  with  hands;  -gUl  toward  the  land;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -aii  continuative  suffix. 

^  ^  shape  of  man;  gi  swimming  on  water;  -gll  motion  landward. 

^a'zAna  near,  is  also  used  independently  as  a  connective;  -peal  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  become  or 
TO  COME  TO  be;  gai  the  Inflnltive-formlng  connective. 

•yol-  FLOATiNO  ON  the  wator;  -giA  motion  down  into  the  water. 

M{^  human  shape;  -Llia  MOTfbN  toward. 

^lA  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  gi  the  connective  to. 

^tc!U  TO  shoot;  -ytt  to  begin  to  do. 

^xAli  face;  0  to  or  at. 

^gUdjl  to  grasp,  seize;  -^  to  become;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  ^  human  shape;  tkit  contact, 
-An  temporal  suffix. 

^tcH'^tdU  to  shoot;  -ga  the  auxiliary  to  be;  -stiA'li »  Hlli  two;  gai  the  connective. 

"f^lA  objective  pronoim  of  the  third  person  singular;  la  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
^  to  become;  -da  to  cause. 

n  Also  the  word  for  spruce. 

T^giato  stand;  -g&h  the  continuative  suffix. 

"ga  to  GO  (one  person);  -yte  quickly;  -I  motion  upward. 

"^djffia  also  an  adjective  meaning  a  long  distance,  far. 

^XAn  —  the  adverb  still,  yet. 

f^wA  the  dem(mstratlve  pronoun  that;  gui  toward  (with  motion). 

"  ttor  shape  of  curving  tree;  rtW  to  put;  -gAn  —  -gAii  the  continuative  suffix. 

'*^iflfdjji  TO  seize;  ^  to  become;  -da  to  cause;  {(^  shape  assumed  by  a  branching  object,  referring  here, 
either  to  the  top  of  the  tree  or  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  man  as  he  climbs  off  from  It. 

^*(rtt  connective  THERE,  referring  to  the  cliff  which  Is  imderstood;  ga  connective  in;  ill  hole;  -gAn  past- 
experienced-temporal  suffix. 

w^  to  go  (singular);  -tc!i  motion  inside  of  something. 

Bi  L  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb;  gut  the  connective  with  or  together. 

Bz2tDOWN;  gi  lo. 
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at   si'gf"    qalA'Mnai"    gaogA'figAni."    Ga  xA'nhao"    V    klotulfn" 

or    upward        (he)  coold  go  wm  wanting.  In  right  he       would  die 

tIalA'n  xuntla'gAnl." 

we       said  to  each  other. 

GiS'nhao  ga'istA  l!  Lu$sda^'dAn$.     Lu'hao    l!   tcIa'anugadagA'n* 

And  then      from  that  they     started  by  canoe.  When      they  had  a  fire 

place 

giSn    gut    at    lI    da'ytii:pdAn.**    GiSn  ga'istA  lI  Lidaxidai  Lu'hao** 

and       each     to     they  started  to  give  to  eat       And     from  that  they     started  by  when 

other  canoe 

tla'odji-gai  I'sin  l!  xitgldA'figAni.*'    Lu'hao    gu    II!  getgadage'dAni.*' 

the  fort         too     they      started  to  fighL  Then       there     we    cuuld  not  get  away  from. 

Ga'iiiUhao  IlI  getgada'gedAn    gien    ga'istA    IlI    l!    getgaL'dagAn.** 

At  the  time      we       could  not  get  away     when     from  that       us    they  got  back  in. 

Gien       na'gai**       u'ngu**        nAii      L'xuqa'gondigAn,"'      la'hao        lI 

And  the  house  on  top  of  one  crept  around,  him  they 

tcIitqatlA'lgAn.**    Gien   qia'da   lI   ga'iLgf iigin  •«    qa'odi  nAf!  I'llna*" 

made  fall  by  shooting.         And       seaward  they  lay  after  a  while    a        man 

gAndjiiga'giada  "*     hA'nlgia-qAidada  *^     lu     dAnglda'lLlxasgagAn/® 

dancing-blanket  cedar-bark  rings  canoe  dragged  down, 

nAi!     dja'da     I'sffi     1'     ^o'la^     qa'LlxasgagAn  ****    gien    I'l!     ga** 

a  woman         also      him        after  came  and  to  us 

qaxia's^gAnt.^^      Gien      Ldo'gwaff    gu'ga      L!a  ^      kflgulgAn.**' 

came  out.  And  Lddgwafl  therein        them     to  talked. 

"«i  (from  m)  up;  gi  to. 

M^  TO  GO  (singular);  -U  motion  upward;  -Hfi  potential  suffix;  ai  the  connective  j^zi,  which  toms  Uiis 
all  into  an  infinitive. 

^gao  to  bk  wanting;  -pA^  negative  modal  suffix  after  the  adverb  gAVt  not  which  stands  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Mpa  in;  zAn  the  adverb  meaning  eiobt  there;  hao,  the  connective. 

v'  r—to  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  perscm  singular,  subject  of  the  verb;  klo'tul  to  die;  -Hik  poten- 
tial suffix. 

'^tlalA'a  subjective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  -ffAn  the  temporal  suffix. 

"(c/d'anu  FIRE  or  firewood;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

^ddiro  GIVE  food;  -iA  the  contlnuatlve  suffix;  -fid  to  start  to  give. 

n  £/-  used  of  travel  by  canoe,  several  going  together;  daedal  to  go;  -rid  to  start  to  go;  ai  the  con- 
nective gai. 

^•Aii  the  contlnuatlve  suffix;  -gAn  temporsJ  suffix. 

•>{£/  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  pHga  to  be  unable  (perhaps  compounded  oi  pit  to 
BE  LIKE  or  In  that  condition  +  ga  to  bk);  -da  probably  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  pAl  to  be  in  that  condi- 
tion; -An  past-lnexperlenced-tempOTal  suffix. 

•*pi'tga  TO  BE  IN  SUCH  AND  SUCH  A  CONDITION;  -j.  motlou  of  boarding  a  canoe;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning 

TO  CAUSE. 

»7ta  house;  gai  the  connective. 
**u'ngu  contains  gu  at,  there. 

^^  LfVr  BY  creeping;  9a  TO  GO  (slugular);  -p6fi  rather  aimless  motion  on  land;  -di  presents  the  acticm  as 
just  taking  place;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 
»  hao  Is  aconnective  placed  after  la  for  emphasis;  telU-  by  shooting;  qa  motion;  -f/ii/  motion  downward. 
^gai  floating;  -giii  on  the  sea;  qa'odi  the  connective  before  which  temporal  suffixes  are  dropped. 

Wl'liila  A  MALE  BEING. 

ui  gAndjllgd'gi  dancing-blanket;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  cause,  and  here  to  have  been  put  on  by 
somebody  else. 

^^UA'nlgia  the  ring  itself;  gAl  alder;  -<2a  the  auxiliary  to  cause,  the  whole  evidently  meaning  cedar- 
bark  ring  dyed  wttb  alder  or  upon  which  alder  has  been  placed.  The  last-<fa  means  that  It  had  been 
put  upon  this  roan  by  somebody  else. 

v»  lH  canoe  Is  object  of  following  verb;  dAfi-  to  accomplish  by  pulung;  ^  shape  of  canoe;  dal  motion; 
'L/za  MOTION  toward;  -«pa  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

iM  qa  motion  of  one  person;  -L/xa  motion  toward;  -spa  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  aifflx. 

i»f  I./  objective  pronoun  of  first  person  plural;  -pa  connective  to. 

iMga  motion  (singular);  -spa  motion  toward  the  sea. 

^^kll-  action  with  the  voice;  IgtU  verb-stem  Indicating  an  action  lasting  some  time,  covering  consider 
able  ground,  different  phases  of  a  question,  etc. 
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GiS'nhao  ha'lgunAn»«»   U    lI    ga'ylnxAlgAn,**^  gig'nhao  iiAfi  i'Knas^" 

A.041  then  closer  her  they  told  to  come,  and  then        the       man 

lI      tclit^'tgisi'ngAn."^    Ldo'gwan    gl    gwa'ogAn"'  gien  l!a  stA"' 

tliey  "Wished  to  make  him  fall  into        Ldd'gwafi         to  refused  and      them  from 

the  water  by  shooting. 

qa'idAnl."*    Lu'hao     stA    lI     gaitgwa'giagAn."*     Lla'hao     a'nigai"* 

started.  Then  from    they  fled  in  terror.  They  ammunition 

wa'^  haila'WagAni."'    Gie'nhao  tlaU'i!  i'sin  stA  Luisda^rdAnl. 

in  it  was  gone.  And  then  we  too     from     started  by  canoe. 

Gie*Dhao    DjI'dao-kun    stA    lI    LuIsdayi'dAn    giSn    gal    stA'nsii! 

And  then  DJI'dao-Point        from    they     started  by  canoe       and       nights         four 

si'gai"*  gut  lI  Lgaga'i"'  lu  QA'nxet-kun'   ^  lI    LufsLlxagi'lgAn."^ 

tbe  ocean     upon  they     spent  when    Cape  St.  James         to  they  came  shoreward  by  canoe. 

Ga'istA  gal   stin   lI   LuisdAla'i  Lu'hao  Qa'isun  gu  lI  LuJ'sLlxagAn. 

From  that  nights    two    they     traveled  by        when  Kaisun        at   they      came  by  canoe. 

canoe 

Hayfn"^  djlll' »"  hao  Lga  dji'fia^**  stA  l1  i'djln.***    Hao  Lan  a'sgai  at 

Instead  really  country      far  from  they    were.  Here    end       this      of 

gialgalA'ndAgai  "*  ge'da. 

the  story  comes  to  an. 

[Translation] 

The  Ninstints  people  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  the 
people  to  go  to  war  in  company  with  them.  Then  they  went  along 
in  four  canoes.  After  they  had  crossed  (to  the  mainland),  they 
entered  Bentinck  arm.  And  they  went  in  opposite  the  fort  during 
the  night.  Then  some  people  who  had  been  camping  in  the  inlet 
began  firing  from  in  front.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed.  They  also 
wounded  Floating.  They  also  wounded  Beloved.  He  was  a  brave 
man  among  them.  There  they  also  enslaved  two  persons.  After 
that  they  started  out.  And  those  who  started  first  went  out  to  some 
people  who  were  coming  along  under  sail.  The  noise  of  two  guns 
was  heard  there.     Afterwards  the  canoe  drifted  away  empty,  and 

1**  The  stem  of  this  is  probably  haU',  which  is  also  used  as  an  inteijecti(m. 
^^gai  rLOATiNO;  4fi  -^  -ififi  on  ths  sea;  -xaI  the  auxiliary  to  tell. 

iM  Compare  with  uaH  f'Mfta  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  on  p.  280.  The  sufiQx  -t  makes  the 
Indefinite  form  definite. 

Ul  tefU-  BY  SBOOTINO;  f&t  TO  MOTE  QUICKLY;  gi  MOTION  UNDER  WATER;  -Hli  the  auxiliary  TO  WISH. 

iiigufoo  verb-stem. 

lu  1,/a  the  obJecUve  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural;  stA  the  connective  prom. 

"4  fa  TO  GO  (singular);  -id  is  probably  contracted  from  the  auxiliary  -|id  to  begin. 

i}b.ffia  probably  the  suffix  indicating  motion  straight  through  to  the  object;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

iM^'  the  connective  the. 

11'  haiiaw  —  hatlH  to  destroy;  perhaps  related  to  the  name  for  the  being  that  brings  pestilence,  HaUi'Uu. 

n*«{«  means  the  open  expanse  of  sea;  in  taking  the  connective  gai  the  final  <  is  dropped. 

^^gai  the  connective  the. 

»«  lU-  by  canoe;  tf  stem;  -Lixa  motion  toward  anything;  -gil  motion  landward. 

^hayl'ii  an  adverb  always  used  when  something  falls  out  difTerently  from  what  was  expected.  In 
this  case  the  rest  of  the  clause,  which  naturally  belongs  with  it,  Is  omitted  and  Its  sense  left  to  the  hearer. 

^djlR'  REALLY,  actually;  is  strengthened  and  emphasis  placed  upon  it  by  the  connective  hao, 

»dji'^  FAR,  an  adjective  depending  upon  the  preceding  noun  iga  country. 

u*4a  the  pastrexperienced-temp<H^  suffix. 

^Hao  refers  to  all  of  the  story  preceding,  which  It  connects  with  this  sentence;  Lan  an  adverb  depend- 
ing upon  pi'da;  A'sgai  (—  (is  or  fi'cfjf  +  gai)  a  demonstrative  referring  also  to  the  preceding  story;  at  c(m- 
nectlve  with,  of,  etc.  QUdgalA'ndA^i  probably  has  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  treated  of  under  note 
107;  gai  the  connectiTe. 
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they  enslaved  two  women.  (The  others)  came  thither,  and  while 
they  lay  close  to  the  land,  rejoicing  over  the  persons  captured,  some 
people  came  sailing  around  a  point  in  a  canoe,  saw  them  and  jumped 
off.  Then  (we)  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  after  I  had  spent 
some  little  time  preparing  myself,  I  got  off.  And  I  started  to  pursue 
one  person  who  was  running  about  near  the  sea.  After  I  had  chased 
him  about  in  the  woods  for  a  while,  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  And 
I  took  his  hair,  along  with  his  yellow-cedar  bark  blanket,  away  from 
him.  And  he  came  up  out  at  sea  and  held  up  his  hands  in  front  of 
my  face  (in  token  of  surrender).  Then  he  swam  shoreward  toward 
me.  When  he  got  near  me,  he  dove  again  and  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea,  and  I  began  to  shoot  at  him.  Then  he  swam  landward 
and  held  himself  tightly  against  the  face  of  a  certain  cliflF.  After  I 
had  shot  at  him  twice  there,  I  stopped.  Then  he  climbed  up  upon 
a  tree  standing  upon  the  face  of  the  cliflF.  And  although  its  top  was 
some  distance  from  the  cliflF,  he  bent  it  toward  it,  and  after  a  while 
got  hold  of  the  face  of  the  cliflF.  And  he  went  into  a  hole  in  it.  He 
could  not  go  from  it  either  downward  or  upward.  We  said  to  one 
another  that  he  would  die  right  in  it. 

Then  they  started  from  that  place  in  their  canoes.  Then  they  had 
a  fire  and  began  to  give  each  other  lood.  And  after  they  again 
started  oflF,  they  again  began  fighting  with  the  fort.  Then  we  got 
into  a  position  from  which  we  could  not  get  away.  Then,  although 
we  could  not  get  away  at  first,  they  finally  got  us  into  (the  canoes). 
And  a  certain  person  crept  around  on  top  of  the  house.  They  shot 
him  so  that  he  fell  down.  And  after  they  had  lain  out  to  sea  for 
some  time,  a  man  wearing  a  dancing-blanket  and  cedar-bark  rings 
dragged  down  a  canoe  and  came  out  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  woman. 
And  those  in  Ldo'gwafi's  canoe  talked  to  them.  Then  they  told  the 
woman  to  come  closer,  and  said  that  they  should  shoot  the  man  so 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ldo'gwafL  refused  and  started 
away  from  them.  Then  they  fled  away  in  terror.  Their  anmiu- 
nition  was  all  gone.     Then  we  also  started  oflF. 

Then  they  started  from  Point-Dji'dao,  and,  after  they  had  spent 
four  nights  upon  the  sea,  they  came  to  Cape  St.  James.  After  they 
had  traveled  two  more  nights,  they  came  to  Kaisim.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  what  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  from  a  far  country 
almost  empty-handed.     Here  this  story  comes  to  an  end. 
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TSIMSHIAN 


By  Fbanz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTBIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Tsiinshian  (Chimmesyan)  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  northern 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Nass  and  Skeena 
idvers.  On  the  islands  off  the.  coast  the  Tsimshian  occupy  the  region 
southward  as  far  as  Milbank  sound. 

Three  principal  dialects  may  be  distinguished:  The  Tsimshian 
proper,  which  is  spoken  on  Skeena  river  and  on  the  islands  farther  to 
the  south;  the  NIsqa'%  which  is  spoken  on  Nass  river,  and  the 
G'itkean  (Gyitkshan),  which  is  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Skeena 
river.  The  first  and  second  of  these  dialects  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion.  The  description  of  the  Tsimshian  proper  is  set 
oflF  by  a  vertical  rule  down  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pages. 

The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer^  and  by 
Count  von  der  Schulenburg.'  I  have  also  briefly  discussed  the  dialect 
of  Nass  river,^  and  have  published  a  collection  of  texts*  in  the  same 
dialect.  References  accompanying  examples  (like  290.2)  refer  to  page 
and  line  in  this  publication;  those  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  a  Tsimshian 
text  with  notes  published  by  me.^ 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Tsimshian  dialects  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  other  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  ^-sounds  and  Z-sounds.     The  informants  from 

1  FlfUi  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  oi  Canada  {Report  0/  the  69th  Meeting 
qfthe  British  AuodatUm  fw  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1889,  877-889). 
sDr.  A.  C.  Graf  von  der  Schulenburg,  Die  Spracbe  der  Zimshian-Indianer  (Brunswick,  1894). 

•  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  (Reports  qf 
the  65th  and  66th  Meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1895,  &83-586;  1886 
686-591). 

4 Tsimshian  Texts  (Bulletin  t7  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1902). 

•  Bine  Sounensage  der  Tsimschian,  Zeitschriflfiir  Ethnologie,  1908,  776-797. 
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whom  my  material  in  the  Nass  river  dialect  has  been  gathered  used 
the  hiatus  frequently,  without,  however,  giving  the  preceding  stop 
enough  strength  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  fortis.  A  few  people 
from  other  villages,  whom  1  heard  occasionally,  seemed  to  use  greater 
strength  of  articulation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  mode 
of  pronunciation  had  a  distinct  series  of  strong  stops.  In  the  Tsim- 
shian  dialect  the  fortis  survives  clearly  in  the  i  and  p;  while  the  i^ 
and  k  fortis  have  come  to  be  very  weak.  I  have  also  obsei*ved  in  this 
dialect  a  distinct  fortis  of  the  y,  w^  w,  n,  and  I,  In  these  sounds 
the  increased  stress  of  articulation  brings  about  a  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  epiglottis,  the  release  of  which  gives  the  sound  a  strongly 
sonant  character,  and  produces  a  glottal  stop  preceding  the  sound 
when  it  appears  after  a  vowel.  Thus  the  fortes  of  these  continued 
sounds  are  analogous  to  the  Kwakiutl  ^y,  ^w,  *7w,  *«,  and  H.  Pre- 
sumably the  same  sounds  occur  in  the  Nass  dialect,  although  they 
escaped  my  attention.  Differentiation  between  surd  and  sonant  is 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  velar  k  series. 

The  phonetics  of  Tsimshian  take  an  exceptional  position  among  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  in  that  the  series  of  I  sto[)8  are 
missing.  Besides  the  sound  corresponding  to  our  /,  we  find  only  the 
I,  a  voiceless  continued  sound  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
space  behind  the  canine  teeth;  the  whole  front  part  of  the  mouth  being 
filled  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate.  The 
Tsimshian  dialect  has  a  continued  sonant  k  sound,  which  is  exceedingly 
weak  and  resembles  the  weak  medial  r,  which  has  almost  no  trill  and  is 
pronounced  a  little  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  sound  in  Tlingit  which  Swanton  (see  p.  165)  writes  y, 
but  which  I  have  heard  among  the  older  generation  of  Tlingit  distinctly 
as  the  same  sound  as  the  Tsimshian  sound  here  discussed.  With  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  the  continued  sonant  corresponding 
to  X  of  other  Pacific  Coast  languages  agrees  its  prevalent  u  tinge.  I 
feel,  however,  a  weak  trill  in  pronouncing  the  sound,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  the  symbol  r  for  denoting  this  sound.  In  some 
cases  a  velar  trill  appears,  which  I  have  written  r. 

In  the  Nass  dialect,  liquids  (m,  w,  I)  that  occur  at  the  ends  of  words 
are  suppressed.  Tongue  and  lips  are  placed  in  position  for  these  sounds, 
but  there  is  no  emission  of  air,  and  hence  no  sound,  unless  a  following 
word  with  its  outgoing  breath  makes  the  terminal  sound  audible. 

§2 
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The  vocalic  system  of  Tsimsbian  is  similar  to  that  of  other  North- 
west Coast  languages,  with  which  it  has  iu  common  the  strong  tend- 
ency to  a  weakening  of  vowels.  The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  no  clear 
a,  but  all  its  a's  are  intermediate  between  a  and  a.  Only  after  w  does 
this  vowel  assume  a  purer  a  tinge.  A  peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
the  doubling  of  almost  every  long  vowel  by  the  addition  of  a  parasitic 
vowel  of  the  same  timbre  as  the  principal  vowel,  but  pronounced  with 
relaxation  of  all  muscles. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sounds  observed  in  the  Nass 
dialect. 

The  series  of  vowels  may  be  rendered  as  follows:* 

E 

Short u        o        da        i        e        %        i 

Long -        0        d        a       a        e       -        I 

With  parasitic  vowel   ,     .     .    -      ou      dO      da      dS      ee       -       It 

This  series  begins  with  the  w-vowel  with  rounded  lips  and  open 
posterior  pail  of  mouth-opening,  and  proceeds  with  less  protrusion  of 
lips  and  wider  opening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  to  a;  then, 
with  gradual  flattening  of  the  middle  part  of  the  mouth-opening, 
through  e  to  i. 

The  system  of  consonants  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 

stops  AffrietOives         CotUinued      Ifasais 


CO 


Labial    .     .     . 
Dental   .     .     . 
Anterior  palatal 
Middle  palatal 
Velar    .     .     . 


h  p  (/>')  -  -  -  -•  -        m 

d  t  \t')  dz  t8  its')  z  8,{c)        n 

g'  k'  (^•')  -  -  -  -  a- 

9  9  (?')  -  -  -  (r) 


X 


Lateml,  voiced  continued    ......  Z 

voiceless  stop  (?)    ......  l 

Breathing  ........  A 

Semi-vowels        .        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  y  hw 

It  is  doubtful  whether  c  (English  sh)  occurs  as  a  sepai^ate  sound; 
8  seems  rather  to  be  pronounced  with  somewhat  open  teeth.  The 
sounds  g  and  k  take  very  often  a  'w-tinge.  The  semi -vowel  w  is 
almost  always  aspirated. 

1  NotwIthfltandiDg  its  defects,  I  have  adhered  for  the  Nass  dialect  to  the  spelling  used  in  previous 
publicationa. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 19  §  2 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds  and  Laws  of  Euphony 

Clustering  of  consonants  is  almost  unrestricted,  and  a  number  of 
extended  consonantic  clusters  may  occur;  as,  for  instance,  'ltk^t<^\ 
ppt^  qsL^  irtg\  and  many  others. 

Examples  are: 

aJqhl^det  they  reached  111.1* 

a!d'%k  'ak^L  came  35. 1 

xshal"  eagle  178.10  <^ 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  restrictions  regulating  the  use  of 
consonants  before  vowels.  Terminal  surd  stops  and  the  affricative  U 
are  transformed  into  sonants  whenever  a  vowel  is  added  to  the  word. 

g*at  man  g'a'dEin  90.6 

qwalk^  dry  gwallgwa  176.2 

uE'be'p  uncle  dsp-he'Ebe  my  uncles  157.9 

n'ta^e'Ua  grandmother  tie'Edze  my  giundmother  157.10 

It  seems  that  single  surd  stops  do  not  occur  in  intervocalic  position. 
A  number  of  apparent  exceptions,  like  k^opE-  small,  were  heard  by 
me  often  with  sonant,  and  contain  probably  in  realit}^  sonants. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  intervocalic  changes: 

Intervocalic  .t*  changes  into  y. 

X  changes  into  ?/?,  o. 

X  changes  into  ^.     This  last  change  is  not  quite  regular. 

6x'  to  throw  o'ytn  you  throw  139.3 

hwUd'x'  to  know  hwild'yi  1  know 

hdx'  to  use  hd'yuEiii  use  of — 55.3 

xbEtsd'x  afraid  sf^Etad'we  I  am  afraid 

k'sax  to  go  out  k'aa'wun  I  go  out!  171.4 

y&oxk^  to  eat  yd' 6 fan  to  feed 

In  a  few  cases  /  is  assimilated  by  preceding  n, 

an-hwtn  instead  of  an-hwi'l  40.6,  7 

§  4.  The  Phonetic  Sjrs terns  of  Nass  and  Tsimshian 

The  system  of  vowels  of  Tsimshian  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Nass  dialect,  except  that  the  pure  a  and  a  do  not  occur. 
The  vowels  o  5,  and  e  e  appear  decidedly  as  variants  of  u  u  and  / 1 
respectively,  their  timbre  being  modified  by  adjt)ining  consonants. 


» Figures  refer  to  page  and  line  of  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts  ( BulMin  f7  of  the  Bureau  ^  Americon 
Ethnology)',  figiires  preceded  by  E  8,  to  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series  (PublicaUpQs  o(  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  iii,  1910). 
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I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  system  of  consonaDts  of  Tsim- 
shian  more  f  uHy  than  that  of  the  Nass  dialect.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

9tap»  AgHeaHves      Contituted        KastUs 

§il   i|i§||i 

m  CO  £  S  OQ  h        (2^  OQ  S 

Labial h      p     p!     -      -      -      -      -m  m! 

.    d      t       t!  dz     is     is!    -      8      n  n! 
.  g'     k*    Jr!    ---'--      - 

.ghkl-'-'-r--'  - 

•     ?      y?-'     -      -      -    W 


Dental 

Anterior  palatal 
Middle  palatal 
Velar     .     .     . 
Glottal  .     .     . 


X       - 


Lateral,  continued,  voiced I 

''       fortis 1/ 

**  *'  voiceless,  posterior    .        .        .        .         Z 

Breathing A 

Semi-vowels  .         . y^w 

"  fortis  . y/,  w/ 

The  terminal  surd  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  Nass  dialect,  and  1 
have  recorded  many  cases  in  which  the  terminal  stop  is  without 
doubt  a  sonant: 

^odlb  house  g*ad  people 

Before  g  and  k,  terminal  sonants  become  surds: 

vyi'ts!E7n-ldf''pgE  great  cave  ES  96.30 
nE'^Witga^  his  hat  ES  90.1 

Before  t  and  vowels,  the  sound  remains  a  sonant: 

g'd^hE  .  .  .  to  draw  water  .  .  .  ES  96.10 
he'^'ldEt  .  .  .  many  .  .  .  ES  96.14 

The  fact  that  some  terminal  sounds  always  remain  surd  shows 
that  in  the  cases  of  alternation  of  surd  and  sonant  the  latter  must 
be  considered  the  stem  consonant. 

Some  of  the  sounds  require  fuller  discussion.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  the  fortes,  as  pronounced  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  tbey  are  among 
more  southern  tribes.  The  ^series  is  alveolar,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  behind  the  teeth.  The  affricatives  have  a  clear  continued 
«-sound,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth;  while  a  has 
a  decided  tinge  of  the  English  sh.  It  is  pronounced  with  tip  of 
tongue  turaed  back  (cerebral)  and  touching  the  palate.  The  teeth 
ar#  closed.     The  sound  is  entirely  surd.    The  nasals  m  and  n  are 
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long  continued  and  sonant,  even  in  terminal  positions;  m!  and  n! 
have  great  tension  of  oral  closure  with  accompanying  tension  of 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  The  sound  r  has  been  described  before.  It 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Bishop  Ridley,  who  prepared 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  on  which  Count  von  der  Schulenburg's 
grammar  is  based,  has  rendered  this  sound,  which  often  follows  a 
very  obscure  %  or  e^  by  u;  but  I  hear  distinctly  r.  Thus,  in  place 
of  Bishop  Ridley's  nuyu  (I),  I  hear  nlj^ryu;  instead  of  gudj  gBfvEl; 
instead  of  %hgu^  sgEr.  In  the  Nass  dialect,  e  ovi  takes  the  place  of 
this  sound: 


TRimRhian 
SgET 

nlsIrEn 

NasB 

sg'l 
ne^Eft 

EDgliBh 

to  lie 
thou 

gE'rd 
seIveI 

g'e'El 
sVeI 

to  pick 
middle 

klsfrEl 

k-'l'El 

one 

gsIrEdax 
gsIrEtka 
^ElrEng*(ix8 
E^rEnx 

k'l'dax 
g'etka 
qL^e'ng'ixa 
enx 

to  ask 

to  reach 

to  crush  with  foot 

box 

E'VEml 

erriL 

bucket 

Efrla 

Ux 

seal 

The  sound  has,  however,  a  close  affinity  to  m,  before  which  it 
tends  to  disappear. 

plid'T  to  tell;  pliafu  I  tell. 

It  is  suggestive  that  many  u-sounds  of  Tsimshian  are  ^  or  ^  in  Nass. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  u  and  r  in  Tsimshian  are  either  a  later 
differentiation  of  one  sound  or  that  a  loss  of  r  has  occurred  in  many 
forms.    On  the  whole,  the  latter  theory  appears  more  plausible. 

Examples  of  this  substitution  are  the  following: 

English 

to  live 

to  push 

tongue 

root 

to  have  around  neck 

cedar-bark  basket 

to  call 

angry 

feast 

blind 

wedge 

two 
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Tsimnhian 

Nass 

dvls 

dels 

t!vP% 

ties 

dvf^la 

de'lix 

hv?8 

wis 

iv!Hk 

ie'tk'' 

duHk 

deik^ 

huHk 

etk"" 

Ivf^nti 

hintx' 

lu'alg'at 

le'slg'it 

m^ns 

Ans 

lut 

Ut 

gv!^p!El 

k-'VWEl 
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In  terminal  position  Tsimshian  -fr corresponds  to  Nass  -ox,  and 
after  long  vowels  r  to  x. 


Tsimshian 

NasB                                            English 

dET 

dax                               to  die,  plural 

ksET 

ksa^                              to  go  out,  plural 

ysr 

yca^                              to  hide 

U!et 

ts!a3t                             much 

SET 

sa:p                                mouth  of  river 

Iet 

Lax                               under 

Examples  of  r 

following  a  long  vowel  are — 

• 

Idr 

ld:p                                 trout 

tsldr 

ts!d^                             inside 

dzir 

dzix                              porpoise 

Combined  with  change  of  vowels  are — 

Tsimshian 

Nass                                           English 

ptiafr 

pLeyo'x                         to  tell 

idtr 

xMix                             to  burst 

The  sound  r,  the  continued  sonant  corresponding  to  ^,  is  heard 
very  often  in.  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ganra'n  trees; 
but  it  disappears  invariably  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly, 
and  g  takes  its  place. 

The  sounds  x'  and  y  of  the  Nass  dialect  do  not  occur  in  the  Tsim- 
shian dialect. 

The  ending  x'  of  the  Nass  dialect  is  generally  replaced  by  i  in 
Tsimshian. 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 

wUa'i  hwvlalx'  to  know 

hoi  hdx'  to  use 

gai  qSix'  wing 

wai  wax'  to  paddle 

This  change  is  evidently  related  to  the  substitution  of  y  for  x' 
before  vowels. 

Terminal  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  tends  to  be  displaced  by  a  ter- 
minal a. 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 

du'^^la  defUx  tongue 

sfrla  elx  seal 

no!  Ha  ndLx  jejune 

gaina  qenx  ti*ail 

gd'epla  qd'eplax  light 

nap  nax  bait 

t/c^  d^ax  lake 

§4 
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Here  belong  also — 

Tslmshian  Naas  Bnglish 

me  tnax  sour 

hu^  hdx  to  wait 

Vocalic  changes,  besides  those  referred  to  before  in  connectioo 

with  the  sound  r,  occur. 

In  place  of  au  in  Tsimshian  we  find  e  in  Nass. 

Tslmshian  Naas 

hau  he 

gil'havHi  g'iWlix' 

g'ttxau'tk  g'itxe'tk 

t !  Em- go!  us  t  Ieiu  -qe's 

ma'ulkHt  (indlkst)  melk'st 

Tsimshian  du  is  replaced  in  Nass  by  dd. 

Tsimshian  Nass 

ydlivxk  yd'oxk?^ 

yafuk  ydok?^ 

qld'watsx  qld'dtsx 

Initial  wd  of  Tsimshian  is  sometimes  replaced  by  o  in  Nass. 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 

wdpx  opx  foxehead 

Another  very  frequent  change  is  that  from  a  following  wiot. 


English 

to  say 

inland 

some  time  ago 

head 

crab-apple 

English 

to  eat,  singular 
to  follow 
gills 


Tslmshian 

wcUp 

wdl 

wdtk 

ts/uwafn 

Igwd'lksM 

was 


Nass 

hv)Up 
hwU 

tsIuwVn 

Igii'ijc/i'lkdLk^ 

{hai)vA'8 


English 

house 

to  do 

from 

top 

prince 

rain 


The  substitution  is,  however,  not  regular,  for  we  find- 


Tsimshian  Nass 

wdi  hwdx' 

wan  hwan 

Related  to  this  is  probably — 

Tsimshian  Naas 

hd'yets  hets 

hd'yitk''  hetk"^ 

gai'na  qhix 

sgd'yik^  sqeksk?^ 

Tsimshian  J?/  is  replaced  by  Nass  m. 

Tslmshian  Nass 

p!a'lg'ix8  ma'lg'ix 

pids  inas 

pH'yan  miyd'n 


p!al 
gan-apla 


mal 
gan-sma 


English 

to  paddle 
to  sit,  plural 

English 

to  send 
to  stand 
trail 
to  wound 

English 

heavy 
to  grow 
smoke 
button 
baton 
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§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  Tsirashian  grammar  is  the  use  of  a 
superabundance  of  particles  that  modify  the  following  word.  Pho- 
netically these  particles  are  strong  enough  to  form  a  syllabic  unit, 
and  they  remain  always  separated  by  a  hiatus  from  the  following 
word.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  no  accent,  and  must  therefore 
be  designated  either  as  proclitics  or  as  prefixes.  These  appear  par- 
ticularly with  verbal  stems,  but  their  use  with  nominal  stems  is 
not  by  any  means  rare.  They  do  not  undergo  any  modifications, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a  large  part  of  the  gram- 
matical processes  relate  to  the  use  of  these  particles.  On  the  whole, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  or  word-complex  is  fairly  free.  Suf- 
fixes are  rather  few  in  number.  They  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  proclitic  particles  in  being  phonetically  weaker  and  in  forming 
with  the  preceding  stem  a  firm  unit.  Some  pronouns  which  belong 
to  the  proclitic  series  are  also  phonetically  weak  and  share  with  the 
sufiixes  the  inclination  to  amalgamate  with  the  preceding  elements. 
Thus  the  proclitic  pronouns  sometimes  become  apparently  suffixes 
of  the  preceding  words,  whatever  these  may  be. 

Incorporation  of  the  nominal  object  occurs  principally  in  terms 
expressing  habitual  activities.    In  these  it  is  well  developed. 

The  Tsimshian  uses  stem  modifications  extensively  for  expressing 
grammatical  processes.  Most  important  among  these  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  very  frequent,  and  which  follows,  on  the  whole,  fixed 
laws.  Change  of  stem-vowel  is  not  so  common,  and  seems  some- 
times to  have  developed  from  reduplication.  It  occurs  also  in  com- 
pound words,  which  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  language.  Not 
many  instances  of  this  type  of  composition  have  been  observed,  but 
they  play  undoubtedly  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  Many  elements  used  in  word-composition  have  come  to 
be  so  weak  in  meaning  that  they  are  at  present  more  or  less  formal 
elements.  This  is  true  particularly  of  suffixes,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  prefixes,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  have  preserved  a 
distinct  meaning. 

The  grammatical  processes  of  Tsimshian  have  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  character  than  those  of  many  other  Indian  languages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  general  rules  of  composition  or  reduplication, 
which  would  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  field  of  grammar. 

§5 
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Instead  of  this,  we  find  peculiar  foims  that  belong  to  certain  definite 
stems — peculiar  plurals,  passives,  causatiyes,  etc.,  that  must  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  lists  of  types.  In  this  respect  Tsimshian  resembles  the 
Athapascan  with  its  groups  of  verbal  stems,  the  Salish  and  Takelma 
with  their  modes  of  reduplication,  and  the  Iroquois  with  its  classes  of 
verbs.  The  freedom  of  the  language  lies  particularly  in  the  extended 
free  use  of  proclitics. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  use  of  the  same  stems  as  nouns  and  as  verbs  is  common  in  Tsim- 
shian,  although  the  occurrence  of  nominalizing  and  verbalizing'  ele- 
ments shows  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  clearly  felt. 
The  proclitic  particles  mentioned  in  the  last  section  may  also  be  used 
with  both  verbs  and  nouns.  While  many  of  these  particles,  particu- 
larly the  numerous  class  of  local  adverbs,  always  precede  the  stem 
from  which  they  can  not  be  separated,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  modal  elements  which  have  a  greater  freedom  of  position,  and 
which  merge  into  the  group  of  independent  adverbs.  These  elements 
are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  meaning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  classification.  The  group  of  local  proclitics  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  the  nicety  of  local  dis- 
tinctions. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  it  strictly  from  the 
group  of  modal  proclitics. 

The  use  of  these  proclitics  is  so  general,  that  the  total  number  of 
common  verbal  stems  is  rather  restricted. 

The  proclitics  are  used — 

(1)  As  local  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(2)  As  modal  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(3)  To  transform  verbs  into  nouns; 

(4)  To  transform  nouns  into  verbs. 

Almost  all  the  proclitics  belonging  to  these  groups  form  a  syntactic 
unit  with  the  following  stem,  so  that  in  the  sentence  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
precedes  the  whole  complex. 

Another  series  of  proclitics  differs  from  the  last,  only  in  that  they  do 
not  form  so  firm  a  unit  with  the  stem.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the 
transitive  verb  may  separate  them  from  the  following  stem.  To  this 
group  belong  all  strictly  temporal  particles.  The  transition  from  this 
class  to  true  adverbs  is  quite  gradual. 
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In  the  group  of  inseparable  modal  proclitics  must  also  be  classed 
the  plural  prefixes  qa-  and  i-,  which  will  be  discussed  in  §§  43-46. 

The  pronominal  subjects  of  some  forms  of  the  transitive  verb — and 
of  some  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb  as  well — are  also  proclitics. 
They  consist  each  of  a  single  consonant,  and  have  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  with  the  preceding  word. 

Suffixes  are  few  in  number.  They  are  partly  modal  in  character, 
signifying  ideas  like  passive,  elimination  of  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  causative.  A  second  group  expresses  ceilainty  and  uncertainty 
and  the  source  of  information.  By  a  peculiar  treatment,  consisting 
partly  in  the  use  of  suffixes,  the  modes  of  the  verb  are  differentiated. 
Still  another  group  indicates  presence  and  absence;  these  take  the  place 
to  a  great  extent  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The  objective /ind  pos- 
sessive pronouns  are  also  f onned  by  means  of  suffixes.  Most  remark- 
able among  the  suffixes  are  the  connectives  which  express  the  relations 
between  adjective  and  noun,  adverb  and  verb,  subject  and  object, 
predicate  and  object,  preposition  and  object,  and  conjunction  and  the 
following  word.  There  are  only  a  few  classes  of  these  connectives,  by 
means  of  which  practically  all  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  that 
are  not  expressed  by  means  of  particles. 

Reduplication  serves  primarily  the  purpose  of  forming  the  plural. 
A  number  of  particles  require  reduplicated  forms  of  the  following 
verb.  Among  these  ai-e  the  particles  indicating  imitation,  genuine, 
ACTION  DONE  WHILE  IN  MOTION.  The  progressive  is  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  reduplication. 

Nouns  are  classified  from  two  points  of  view,  according  to  form, 
and  as  special  human  individuals  and  common  nouns.  The  selection 
of  verbal  stems  and  of  numerals  accompanying  the  noun  is  determined 
by  a  classification  according  to  form,  while  there  is  no  grammatical 
differentiation  in  the  noun  itself.  The  classes  of  the  numeral  are 
fonned  partly  by  independent  stems,  but  largely  by  suffixes  or  by 
contiuction  of  the  numeral  and  a  classifying  noun.  In  syntactic  con- 
struction a  shai'p  division  is  made  between  special  human  individuals — 
including  personal  and  personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  some  terms 
of  relationship,  and  proper  names — and  other  nouns. 

Plurality  is  ordinarily  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
It  would  seem  that  the  primary  idea  of  these  foims  is  that  of  distri- 
bution, but  at  present  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  only  one  of  the 
many  methods  of  forming  the  plural.    The  multiplicity  of  the  methods 
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used  for  forming  the  plui*al  is  one  of  the  striking  chai-acteristics  of  the 
Tsimshian  language. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  most  forms  of  the  transitive  verb 
are  treated  differently  from  intitmsitive  verbs.  While  the  subject  of 
these  foiTus  of  the  transitive  verb  precedes  the  verb,  that  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb,  which  is  identical  witfh  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  follows  the  verb.  This  relation  is  obscured 
by  a  peculiar  use  of  intransitive  constructions  that  seem  to  have  gained 
a  wider  application,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tmnsitive  pronoun  in  some 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  independent  personal  pronoun, 
both  in  its  absolute  t^ase  (subject  and  object)  and  in  its  oblique  ease,  is 
derived  from  the  intransitive  pronoun. 

AH  oblique  syntactic  relations  of  noun  and  verb  are  expressed  by  a 
single  preposition,  a,  which  also  serves  frequently  to  introduce  subor- 
dinate clauses  which  are  nominalized  by  means  of  particles. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§7-67) 

ProcUtic  Particles  (§§7-16) 

§7.  General  Remarks 

The  Tsimshian  language  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  particles 
which  qualify  the  verb  or  noun  that  follows  them,  each  particle  naodi- 
fying  the  whole  following  complex,  which  consists  of  particles  and  a 
verbal  or  nominal  stem.  All  these  particles  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  stem,  which  carries  the  accent.  Nevertheless  they 
retain  their  phonetic  independence.  When  the  terminal  sound  of  the 
particle  is  a  consonant,  and  the  fii*st  sound  of  the  following  stem 
is  a  vowel,  there  always  remains  a  hiatus  between  the  two.  Lack 
of  cohesion  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  plural.  In  a  very 
few  cases  only  is  the  stem  with  its  particles  treated  as  a  unit  Usually 
the  particles  remain  unmodified,  while  the  stem  takes  its  peculiar 
plural  f onn,  as  though  no  particles  were  present.  There  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  freedom  of  use  of  these  particles  is  very  great,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  by  them  are  quite  varied.  There  is  not  even  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  adverbial  and  adnominal  particles,  and  for  this  reason 
a  satisfactory  grouping  is  very  difficult  Neither  is  the  order  of  the 
particles  sufficiently  definitely  fixed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
their  classification. 
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As  will  be  shown  later  (§22),  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  may  be 
transformed  intx)  elements  analogous  to  the  particles  here  discussed 
by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -Em.  Since  a  number  of  particles  have 
the  same  ending  -Em  (haldEm-  no.  77;  pElEm-  no.  80;  hElocsEm-  no. 
81;  mESEm-  no.  83;  nMm-  no.  96;  tsagam-  no.  9;  t^ElEm-  no.  7; 
xpUytin-  no.  126;  lEgEm-  no.  5;  and  the  monosyllabic  particles  amr  no. 
136;  ham-  no.  156;  f^Em-  no.  140;  fsm-  no.  13;  ts^Eni-  no.  152;  k'8Em- 
no.  146;  q^am-  no.  118;  xleth-  no.  56;  LEm-  no.  134;  SEm-  no.  168; 
dEm-  no.  170),  it  seems  justifiable  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
these  may  either  have  or  have  had  an  independent  existence  as  stems 
that  may  take  pronominal  endings,  and  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  contractions  (see  §  33).  At  least  one  particle  {q^ai-  no.  122) 
seems  to  occur  both  with  and  without  the  connective  -Ein. 

The  particles  may  be  classified  according  to  the  fixity  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  following  stem.  In  a  large  number  the  connection  is 
so  firm  that  the  pronoun  can  not  be  placed  between  particle  and  stem, 
so  that  the  two  form  a  syntactic  unit.  A  much  smaller  number  may 
be  so  separated.  Since  only  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  appears 
in  this  position  (see  §  48),  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  in  every 
case  to  which  group  a  particle  belongs.  Furthermore,  the  particles  of 
the  second  group  may  in  some  cases  be  joined  to  the  verb  more  firmly, 
so  that  the  pronominal  subject  precedes  them,  while  this  freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  foimer  group. 

The  most  distinct  group  among  the  particles  is  formed  by  the  local 
adverbs.  Many  of  these  occur  in  pairs;  as  up  and  down,  in  and  our, 
etc.  AH  of  these  express  motion.  In  many  cases  in  which  we  should 
use  an  adverb  expressing  position,  the  Tsimshian  use  adverbs  express- 
ing motion,  the  position  being  indicated  as  a  result  of  motion.  For 
instance,  instead  of  he  stands  near  sr,  the  Tsimshian  will  say  he  is 
PLACED  TOWARD  A  PLAGE  NEAR  BY.  Thcsc  particlcs  are  generally 
adverbial.  This  seems  to  be  due,  however,  more  to  their  significance 
than  to  a  prevalent  adverbial  chai*acter.  We  find  instances  of  their 
use  with  nouns;  as, 

gaZi-a'k'a  river  {gali-  up  river;  ak'8  water) 

A  second  group  might  be  distinguished,  consisting  of  local  adverbs, 
which,  however,  show  a  gi*adual  transition  into  modal  adverbs.  Here 
belong  terms  like  in,  on,  over,  lengthwise,  all  over,  sideways, 
etc    In  composition  this  group  precedes  the  first  group;  but  no  fixed 
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rules  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  particles  of  this 
group  are  arranged  among  theniselves.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
particles  with  nouns  is  quite  frequent. 

The  second  series  leads  us  to  the  extensive  group  of  modal  adverbs, 
many  of  which  occur  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  These  gradually 
lead  us  to  others,  the  prevailing  function  of  which  is  a  nominal  one. 

1  have  combined  in  a  small  group  those  that  have  a  decidedly 
denominative  character. 

There  is  another  small  group  that  is  used  to  transform  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  expresses  ideas  like  to  make,  to  partake  of,  to  sat. 

It  will  be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  a  classification  neces- 
sarily will  be  quite  arbitrary  and  can  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a 
convenient  grouping. 

§8.  Local  Particles  appearing  in  Pairs 

1.  boJC'  up  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  b€iX'), 

hio/X'ia/  to  go  up,  singular  142.8 
hdx-qd'dd'En  to  finish  taking  up  209.2 
ha^'Sg'ef  trail  leads  upward  (literally,  to  lie  up) 
Ixix-dd'q  to  take  up  several  208.8 

We  find  alsQ — 

baX'i&L  ak'8  water  rises  (literally,  goes  up) 

Tsimshian: 

hax-wa'lxs  to  go  up  hill 
ho/x-gsf^wa  to  haul  up 

2.  iaga"  down  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  y!aga^). 

ia^a-sg*e*  trail  leads  downward  (literally,  to  lie  downward) 
ia^a-ie^  to  go  down  137.5 
ia^Orsa'k'ali^  to  go  down  (plural)  29.9 

Tsimshian: 

y!aga'^6!^  to  go  down  to 

y!aga-d6'x  to  take  down 

3.  mEn»  up  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  man'), 

mEn-g'a'ask^  to  look  up  214.2 

rrtEn-da/uLt  he  went  up  through  the  air  95.4 

mEn-g'ihd'yuk  to  fly  up  126.9 

mEU'L&d  to  go  up,  plural  42.8 

lomEn-hwan  to  sit  in  something  high  up,  plural  34.1  {Id-  in; 

hwan  to  sit,  plural) 
msu'dd'x  to  be  piled  up;  (to  lie  up,  plural)  164.13 
tnEn-gd'dd  to  finish  taking  up  95.10 
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Tsimsbian: 

man-ia!'*  to  go  up  ZE  *  790^»* 
di-man-h&ksg  to  go  up  with  some  one 
mElarman-walxa  both  go  up 
rnan-li  plume  (literally,  upward  feather) 

4.  rf^JS'p- down  flirough  the  air  (Tsimshian:  tgi'). 

d^Ep'ie!  to  go  down  (from  a  tree)  9.14 

cPsp-he^tk^  to  stand  downward,  a  tree  inclines  downward  201.8 

de-gidtk*8-d^Ep-ma'q8  to  throw  one's  self  down  also  {de  also; 

gvltk'8  self  [obj.];  mags  to  throw) 
lO'd'^Ep-gal  to  drop  down  inside  {Id  in;  ^al  to  drop)  181.13 
tO'd^Ep-dSuL  Ldqa  the  sun  sets 

Tsimshian: 

tgi-nefHsg  to  look  down 

lu'tgi-ld^  to  stretch  down  in  something 

tgi'iaf^  to  go  straight  down  through  the  air 

5.  lEgEm^j  I6^6m^  into,  from  the  top  (Tsimshian:  IdgOni'). 

lo^&m-ha'x  to  go  aboard  (literally,  to  run  into  [canoe])  111.11 
Isi^Em-qd'fEn  to  finish  (putting)  into  215.12 
Idgdm-d'x*  to  throw  into  from  the  top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-ldgdm-^da  to  jump  into  (canoe)  suddenly 

Idgdm-ba/^  to  run  in 

Id^dm-tlaP  to  sit  on  edge  of  water 

6.  VukS'  out  of,  from  top  (Tsimshian:  tefc^-,  tanks'). 

fvJeS'Lffd  to  stretch  down  out  of  canoe  181.3 
fuks'iaH  to  go  out  of  (here,  to  boil  over)  132.5 
fuks'ha'x  to  run  out  of  dish  (over  the  rim) 
fvJcS'd'x'  to  throw  (meat  out  of  skin  of  game  150.12 

Tsimshian: 

vks'halhffU  they  are  full  all  the  way  out 

uks-dff^  to  take  out  of  (bucket) 

adat  vJc8'8a'k'!a  n-Uldltga^  then  he  stretched  out  his  face 

7.  f^^-E^^m- into,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  tHlElEnt'), 

t^ElEm-halx  to  run  in  204.9 

t^ElBm-he'tli^  to  rush  in  (literally,  to  place  one's  self  into)  209.11 

t^ ElEm-al qhl^  to  get  into  129.12 

ts/ElEm'de-ba'x  to  run  in  with  something  140.15 

Tsimshian : 

tslElEm-wi'ha'utg  to  cry  into  (house) 
ts  lElEm-tlaH  to  put  into 

1  References  preceded  by  ZB  refer  to  the  Zeitachrift  fQr  Ethnologie,  1908. 
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8.  A*«i-  out  of,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ksE^). 

k' si-go' u  to  take  out  129.12 

k*%i'^dt%  to  cut  out  121.6 

k'd'ha/tk^  to  rush  out  (literally,  to  place  one's  self  outside)  30.7 

Tsimshian: 

ksE'lff^  to  shove  out 

ksE'hu'Hk  to  call  out 

SEm-ksE-ya* dz  to  cut  right  out  ZE  784^' 

ksE-gwa'ntg  to  rise  (sun),  (literally,  to  touch  out) 

9.  tsa^am^  from  on   the   water    toward   the    shore  (Tsimshian: 

tsagani'ha'k'a  to  scold  from  the  water  toward  the  shore  16.4 
tsagam'ho'u  to  escape  to  the  shore  51.14 
tsagam'de-g'ibaJyuk  to  fly  ashore  with  it  {de-  with)  178.12 
t  lEp-tsagam-q^as'xqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  {t  he ;  Isp- 

self  [sub].];  (fdJ^xqh  to  drag;  -t  it)  175.14 
tsagam-g'e'n  to  give  food  shoreward  175.3 

Tsimshian: 

dzagarn-dd^ul  to  go  ashore 

dzagant'lu-yilyaHtg  to  return  to  the  shore,  plural 

10.  ukS"  from  the  land  to  a  place  on  the  water  (Tsimshian:  uks^^ 

t^uks). 

vks'ie'  to  go  out  to  a  place  on  the  water  near  the  shore  150.14: 
vks-aJqik^  to  reach  a  point  out  on  the  water  74.13 
de-uks-ha'xt  he  also  ran  down  to  the  beach  104.13 

Sometimes  this  prefix  is  used  apparently  in  place  of  iaga-  (no.  2), 

signifying  motion  from  inland  down  to  the  beach,  although  it 

seems  to  express  properly  the  motion  out  to  a  point  on  the 

water. 

Tsimshian: 

vks'MHk  to  stand  near  the  water 
ukaha'u  to  say  turned  seaward 
uks'da'id  to  go  out  to  sea 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

uks-a'pda-qlame'Hg  one  canoe  after  another  being  out  seaward 
wagait-uks'  G'idEgane'idzEt  the  Tlingit  way  out  at  sea 

11.  qaldtx*"  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses;  corresponding  nouns, 

g'tle'ltx';  qaq^ala/n  65.13  (Tsimshian:  qeUdtk"}  correspond- 
ing noun,  gil'hau'li). 

qaldix'-ie'  to  go  back  into  the  woods  8.4 

qaldix'-via'ga  to  put  behind  the  houses  into  the  woods  65,13 
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Tsimsbian: 

'  qMik-sgE'r  to  lie  aside 

I  qaldtk'ia'^  to  go  into  woods 

12.  wa-  out  of  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses  to  the  houses;  cor- 

responding noun,  ^'at^  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

na-ha'x  to  run  out  of  woods  147.11 

na-he'ta  to  send  out  of  woods  213.13 

na-de-id  to  go  out  of  woods  with  something  214.8 

Tsimshian: 

na-gd  to  run  out  of  woods,  plural 
na-bd'^  to  run  out  of  woods,  singular 

13.  t^EfU"  from  rear  to  middle  of  house  (Tsimshian:  t/Em"). 

fsm-le'  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  house  130.12 
t^Em-iTd'L  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  house  193.14 
fEm-ifd'qL  to  drag  into  the  middle  of  the  house  62.11 

Tsimshian: 

tiErrt'Stu'H  to  accompany  to  the  fire 
tlEm-di'id'^  to  go  also  to  the  fire 

14.  €is^'  from  the  middle  to  the  front  of  the  house  (Tsimshian:  asdi*), 

ase-i/x'  to  throw  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  door 
Tsimshian: 

I  asdi-gd'^  to  take  back  from  fire 
The  same  prefix  is  used  in  Tsimshian  to  express  the  idea  of  mistake: 

I  asdi'Jia'u  to  make  a  mistake  in  speaking 
Tsimshian  synonyms  of  t^Eni'  (no.  13)  and  andl*  (no.  14)  are — 

15.  la^auk*  from  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  fire. 

laga^ik-id'^  to  go  to  the  fire 
lagav^'hu'Hg  to  call  to  fire 

16.  tsIEk'IeU"  from  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

I  ts/Ek'/al'7na'g  to  put  away  from  fire 

17.  ^ali"  up  river;  corresponding   noun,  vi^gdn  117.6  (Tsimshian: 

qlaUt"). 

lo-gali'Sg'l  (trail)  lies  up  in  the  river  146.10 
gali'ie'  to  go  up  river  117.6 

This  prefix  occurs  with  nominal  significance  in  gali-a'k's  river 

(literally,  up  river  water). 

Tsimshian: 

tdl-qlala-a'ks  large  river 
lu-q!ala-yd'°k  to  follow  behind 
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18.  g'isi'  down  river;  corresponding  noun,  sax   23.6  (TsimshiaD: 

gisi'f  corresponding  noun,  ssr). 

g'Ui'ba'x  to  run  down  river  18.11 
g'UUa'qhk^  to  arrive  down  river  23.6 
k^L-g'Ui'ldk's  they  float  about  down  the  river  16.10 

In  one  case  it  seems  to  mean  down  at  the  bank  of  the  rtver. 

g'tsi'lo'Wd'wdq^  it  was  dug  down  in  it  down  the  river  197.8 

Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi'id'^  to  continue  to  go  down  river 
gisi'ksiSn  down  Skeena  river 

19.-  g^tdi'  right  there,  just  at  the  right  place  or  in  the  right  manner 

(Tsimshian:  g^tdi"). 

SEm-g'tdi-ld'he'tk^  exactly  just  there  in  it  it  stood  88.8 

g'tdi-qak'sk^t  just  there  he  was  dragged  51.5 

g'tdi-go^u  to  catch  (literally,  to  take  in  the  right  manner)  147.8 

Tsimshian: 

g-idi-ga!^  to  catch  ZE  787"^ 
g'tdi-wa'l  to  stop 

BE-g'idi-MHg  to  stand  still  suddenly 
g-idi'tla!^  to  stop  ZE  788^^^ 

20.  Itg^i^  at  some  indefinite  place,  not  in  the  right  manner;  i.  e., 

almost  (Tsimshian:  Itgi^). 

Itg'i-k^uL'da'  to  sit  about  somewhere  54.10 
Itg'i'tsagam-de'lpk^  it  was  a  short  distance  to  the  shore  some- 
where 104.8 
lig'i-mEtme'tk^  full  in  some  place  (i.  e.,  almost  full)  159.10 

This  particle  is  often  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  about: 

lig'i'txa'lpx  about  four  14.1 

It  is  also  used  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

Itg'i'laX'Walh  somewhere  on  the  edge  104,8 

Itg't-nda'  somewhere  87.1 

lig'i'hvA*l  goods  (i.  e.,  being  something)  164.8 

Tsimshian: 

Ugi-ndEf  somewhere  ZE  782«<» 
Itgi-gd!^  something 
Ug't-la-nVEdz  to  see  bad  luck  coming 
Itg'l-ga'n  any  tree 

A  few  others  appear  probably  in  pairs  like  the  preceding,  but  only 
one  of  the  pair  has  been  recorded. 

21.  spl'  out  of  water. 

spl'ie'  to  go  out  of  water  52.2 
spl-go'u  to  take  out  of  water 
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22.  HHiVani"  out  of  water  (Tsiinshiau:  wuVam*), 

Tsimshian: 

wuVam'haX'd(7(j  to  take  up  from  water 
wuV ani-a' \d(j  to  get  ashore 
wuVam-m'^  to  go  ashore 

§  f>.  Local  Particles — Continued 

The  following  series  of  local  particles  do  not  appear  clearly  in  pairs, 
or — according  to  their  meaning — do  not  form  pairs: 

23.  tsaffa"  across  (Tsimshian:  dza^a-). 

iHa^a-sg'l  to  lay  across  40.12 
lEp-isacja-yoivJc^  he  went  across  40.13 
tsaga-de'hitk^  to  lead  across  79.11 
tsa^a-ho'lcsaan  to  fasten  across  an  opening  217.6 
tsaga-his*ia'ts  to  chop  across  201.7 
gmi-tsa^a-ie'  to  order  to  go  across  40.13 

Tsimshian: 

dzaga-id'^  to  go  across 

dza^a-di-ld'^  sta^'ing  also  across  (a  name). 

g'^ap-k!a'd^aga'alu'haf^io  run  really  very  openly  across  ZE786"* 

24:.  qalk*8i*  through  a  hole  (Tsimshian:  ffalksn:-). 

qalk'si-yffxk^  to  go  through  149.12 
qalk'si-g'a'ask^  to  look  through  127.8 
qalk'sl-lihd'yuk  to  fly  through,  plural  14.9 
l()-qalk'8i-ha' q^oax  to  squeeze  through  inside  149.16 

This  prefix  occurs  also  before  nouns: 

qalk'si-no'o  a  hole  through  11.9 
qalk'd'sqafejck^  through  the  darkness 

Tsimshian: 

galkHE-ne^^isg  to  look  through 

galksE'klVHs! eI  to  poke  through 

galkKE-aloAg  to  get  through  (litemlh',  to  finish  through) 

25.  {ftniC'  probably  far  into,  way  in  (Tsimshian:  (fatni"). 

g'tiiie-ie   to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  the  space 

between  people  sitting  on  the  sides  132.14,  189.13 
g'tme-qa^td  to  pour  through  a  pipe,  along  the  bottom  of  a  canoe 
g'lme-y&xh*'  to  go  through  a  pipe  183.1 

Tsimshian: 

I  lu-gami-tla!^  it  goes  way  in 

26.  Id^dl"  under  (corresponding  noun,  Lax). 

Idgol'dsp-d^a^  to  sit  under  (a  tree)  8.4 

44S77— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 20  S  ^ 
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27.  lukL*  under  (Tsimshian:  luMI^). 

lukL-g'iba'yuk  to  fly  under 
Tsimshian: 

I  IvMi'da'vl  to  go  under 

28.  l^-aan^  over.     (In  Tsimshian  q^an^  occurs  alone,  but  also  J/i- 

q!an'^  which  is  more  frequent.    This  prefix  is  a  compound  of 

l!l'  ON,  and  q!an  over.) 

U-gan-dx'  to  throw  over 
le-gan-g'a'as^  to  look  over 

Tsimshian: 

Ul-qlan-Ml  to  be  spread  over 
l!l-qlan-m'  to  swing  over 
sa-qlan-tla!^  to  put  over 

29.  16'  in;  the  corresponding  noun   has    the  prefix  ts^Brn-  instde; 

independent  noun,  ^5'm«?w  (Tsimshian :  lu*;  the  corresponding 

noun  has  the  prefix  tslEm-  fNSiDE). 

Ib-d'a  to  be  in  118.10 

de-lo-a'lg'ixL  qo'ot  he  also  speaks  in  his  mind  (i.  e.,  bethinks) 

49.14 
Id'CPEp'idafia'q  to  hang  down  inside  65.10  {cTEp-  down  [no.  4]) 
lo-sqa-raal qsaan  to  put  in  sideways  150.3  (sqa-  sideways  [no.  36]) 
td-wusEn-me'tk^  it  is  full  inside  all  along  29.10  (wussn-  along 

[no.  51]) 
hasp^a-lo-yffxk^  to  go  in  the  same  road  202.15  {hasp^a-^  hasba- 

upside  down  [no.  74]) 
le-ld-d'^Ep-yu'k  to  move  on  the  surface  in  something  downward 

104.11  {le-  on  [no.  30];  d'^sp-  down  [no.  4]) 

This  prefix  occurs  in  a  few  fixed  compositions: 

to-yalltk^  to  return 
ld-da!ltk^  to  meet 

It  occurs  also  in  a  few  cases  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

lO't^aJwu  inside  102.10 

ld'k*8-g'e'wU  in  the  lowest  one  53.11  {k's-  extreme  [no.  143]) 

ld'k'S'g*i'^k%9X  the  extreme  outside  219.1 

to-LtpLa'p  deep  inside  197.8 

lo-sSlvk  in  the  middle  184.13 

Tsimshian: 

lu-9gt!r  to  lie  inside  ZE  782" 

lu'tld!^  to  sit  in 

sa-la-haldEm-haf^  suddenly  to  rise  in  something 

lu-tgi'ld'°  to  stretch  down  in 

lagax'lu'dd'^  to  put  in  on  both  sides  (lagax-  on  both  sides  [no.  38]) 
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30.  ?^- on;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  Zaa?-/  independent 
noun,  loja^o'  (Tsimshian:  ?/!-/  the  corresponding  noun  has 
the  prefix  lax-;  independent  noun,  la£&). 

Z^-^a' to  sit  on  202.4 

le-rrtEn-pta^UJ^  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  (see  no.  3) 

U'ia'q  to  hang  on  89.10 

txa-le-haL  to  spread  over  entirely  (see  no.  93) 

le-sqa-ag'i  to  put  on  sideways  184.13  (see  no.  36) 

Tsimshian: 

aa-Hl-g'd'^ks  to  drift  suddenly  on  something  (see  no.  98) 

Ul-hsfts^Efi  to  put  on 

sEm-HlrfaZb  to  cover  well  (see  no.  168) 

Ht-BE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on  something  (see  no.  164) 

ha-lIl-gdlH  to  think  (see  no.  160) 

31.  tgO'  around  (Tsimshian:  tgU"). 

lo'tgo-ba'x  to  run  around  inside  77.11 

k^wa't^ik'8-tgo-ma'ga  to  turn  over  and  over  much  52.10  (see 

no.  176) 
tgo-yaHtl^  to  turn  around  47.9 
k^uL-lo-tgO'lax-lefWEn  to  roll  about  around  inside  to  and  fro 

13.14  {k^uL-  about  [no.  33^*  Id-  inside  [no.  29]:  tgo-  around;  lax- 

to  and  fro  Fno.  38]) 

Tsimshian: 

J^vl'tgu-ne'^tsg  to  look  around  (see  no.  33) 

tgu-wa'n  to  sit  around,  plural 

tgu'id'^  to  go  around 

tgvrda'p  to  measure  around  ZE  784®^ 

32.  k^utgo*  around;  corresponding  noun,  dax'  circumference. 

sa-KutgO'dJaluL  to  go  suddenly  around  (the  trunk  of  a  tree)  211.9 
Tiutgo-iSetk^  to  go  around  (the  house)  218.1 

33.  h^uLi^  about  (Tsimshian:  k!iil*). 

KuL'ha'x  to  run  about  94.10 
KuL-U-Lffdil^  he  puts  about  on  it  218.7 
(fasba'TiuL'hfwalax'  he  paddled  about  astray  17.2 
Jc'uL'lix'la'k'  to  scatter  about 

Tsimshian: 

alu'k'vl'ia'^  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783" 
ktvl-yvrhxi'^ksg  to  carry  bucket  about  (see  no.  159) 
k!vl'da*7n8(ix  to  be  downcast  here  and  there  (i.  e.,  always) 

34.  k'^tlq^al"  round  on  the  outside. 

k'^Uq^al-Tna'n  to  rub  over  the  outside  103.12 
k'^UgcU-axts^d'xk^  scabby  all  around 
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35.  fg^al- against  (Tsimshian:  txaU), 

tq^al-gwaW^  to  dry  against  (i.  e. ,  so  that  it  can  not  coD[ie  off)  104.2 
tq^al-cCdt  to  put  against  (i.  e.,  on)  face  195,12 
tq^al'da'k'L  to  tie  on  68.12 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  of  meeting: 

tq^al'hwa'  to  meet  and  find  31.6 

hwagait'ld-tq^al-go'iLsJi?^  to  reach  up  to  inside  against  (i.  e.,  meet- 
ing) (hwagait-  up  to  [no,  71];  lo-  in  [no.  29J) 
tq^al-qSId  to  go  to  meet  (to  go  against)  158.11 

Sometimes  it  expresses  the  idea  of  with: 

tq^al-a'h's  to  drink  something  with  water  21.9 
tq^al'hu'kaaan  to  place  with  something  36.8 

In  still  other  cases  it  signifies  fobeyer,  in  so  far  as  the  object 

remains  fastened  against  something: 

td'tq^al-gwdltk^  to  be  lost  forever  in  something  (Id-  in;  t^olr- 
against  166.1 

It  also  may  express  the  idea  for  a  purpose: 

tq^al'Sm  good  for  a  purpose  80.14 
SEm'tq^al'SiEp^En  to  like  much  for  a  purpose  45.1 
tq^al-weHEVfiLk^  female  servant 

Tsimshian: 

aa-txal-g'd'ag  to  float  suddenly  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  reaches) 
ixaL'Jw'ltg  full  all  over 
txal-a'xlg  to  arrive  at 

36.  sqa^  across  the  way  (Tsimshian:  s^a^). 

sqa-cPa'  to  be  in  the  way  183.10 
Id-Bqa-he' (^ En  to  place  inside  in  the  way  129.10 
sqa-sg'V  to  lie  across  148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu'sga-y^dz  to  strike  in  and  across  the  face 

lEp'sga-daM  (he)  himself  ties  across  (see  no.  129) 

sga-g'l'^tg  to  swell  lying  across 

sga-haf^  to  run  across  (i.  e.,  to  assist) 

sga-na'k  some  time  (literally,  across  long)  ZE  791*^ 

sga-ho'  a  few 

37.  gHlwuU  past,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  g*tlvruh). 

g'ilwvl-ddm  to  hold  beyond  a  certain  point  61.8 

Tsimshian: 

g^ihmtJrbd!^  to  run  past 

g'Uwul-dx^a'idg  to  get  ahead 

lH-qlan-g'tlwnZ-d/uf^lxk  not  to  be  able  to  pass  over  (see  no.  28) 
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38.  Moo  to  and  fro,  at  both  ends  (Tsimshian:  la^aa>). 
(a)  to  and  fro: 

lax'ba'x  to  run  to  and  fro 

{b)  at  both  ends,  on  both  sides: 

lax-g'ihg'a'Lk^s  carved  at  both  ends 
Idx-lo-tid^xk^  to  move  in  it  on  both  sides  34.4 
Idx-le'Lk'  to  watch  both  ends  136.10 
IdX'Oa'lg'ix  to  talk  both  ways  (i.  e.,  to  interpret) 
IdX'hwd'nEmLk^  seated  on  both  sides  (two  wives  of  the  same 
man)  194.7 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

Lax-wdsEy  W&s  (a  monster)  at  each  end  106.14 
Lax-mdk'sJ^  white  at  each  end  (name  of  a  man) 

Tsimshian: 

lagax'lu'dd'^  to  put  in  on  both  sides 
lagax-nE'Std'^  both  sides 

39.  ««t-  off  (Tsimshian:  «a-). 

sordx'  to  throw  off  145.2 
sa-bEsbe^8  to  tear  off  25.4 
m-KSik^  to  stand  off  137.9 
sa-fffq  to  scratch  off 

sa'uks'ts^EnS'X'k'^d'xl^  to  escape  goinff  off,  leaving  out  to  sea 
{uks-  toward  water  [no.  10];  t^Eus-  leaving  [no.  104]) 

Tsimshian: 

sa-ga!^  to  take  off 
aa-tsld'H  to  pull  off 

40.  gtS"  away  to  another  place. 

gtS'cTa*  (plural  gU'hwa'n)  to  transplant  {cTa  [plural  hwari]  to  sit) 
gtS'ie'  to  move  away  to  another  place 
gi!s-ke'tJ^SEn!  move  away  to  another  place! 

41.  wuWwfV'  away  forward  (Tsimshian:  taud^En^). 

wucTEn-ie^  to  step  forward 
vyucPEn-k'slafqs  to  kick  away 

Tsimshian: 

I  vmcCEn-gwa'^  away  here  along  the  middle 

42.  lUkS"  along  a  valley  (Tsimshian). 

I  luks-g'ig'd'^nit  down  along  the  river 

43.  w^X-  away ,  probably  in  some  special  direction  (Tsimsh  ian :  atmi  ?-). 

tcHir-gd'  to  take  away 
Tsimshian: 

I  awuL-rrwlg  to  put  aside,  to  sidetrack 
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44.  Iiagun^  toward,  near;  corresponding  noun,  a/wa'a  (Tsimdhian: 

gun^;  corresponding  noun,  awa'^), 

hagun-ie^  to  go  toward  129.14 

aqL-hagun-yffxk^  unable  to  get  near  201.6  (see  no.  137) 

hagun-he't^  to  stand  near  125.4 

hagun-de'lpk^  a  siiort  distance  near  by  147.5 

Tsimsbian: 

gun-id'^  to  go  toward 

gun-gd!^  to  go  toward  sometbing 

gun-tld'^  to  sit  near 

45.  h^la*  near  by. 

hela-cPa'  to  sit  near  by 

46.  WsO'  in  front. 

losa-ief  to  walk  in  front  of 
Idsa-cPa'  to  sit  in  front  of 

47.  txas-  along  the  surface  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimsbian:  tocaS"). 

txa%-ie*  to  walk  on  a  long  thing 
txaS'lalaguL  to  wrap  up  a  long  thing 
txaS'ia'ts  to  chop  along  a  long  thing 

Tsimsbian: 

lu'txas-sgEfr  to  put  in  edgewise 
aa-lu'txaa-ld'H  to  shove  in  suddenly  edgewise 
txaS'kl&'H  through  the  year  ZE  792"» 

48.  hadtx*'  lengthwise  along  the  middle  line  (Tsimsbian:  Iiat/'Ek'). 

hadtx'-qo'ts  to  cut  (a  salmon)  lengthwise  55.3 
Tsimsbian: 

I  lu'hat/Ek-ldH  to  push  in  endwise 

49.  stBX"  lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  middle  line. 

stExfotsk^  one  side  lengthwise  is  black 

stEx-sg'lL  qe'riEx  Idx-ts^e'L  ak's  the  trail  lies  along  (the  water)  od 

the  beach-side;  (sg'l  to  lie;  qe'riEX  trail;  lax-  on  [no.  151]; 

ts^e'L  beach;  ak's  water) 

50.  haL"  along  the  edge,  edgewise  (Tsimsbian:  hal"). 

(a)  Along  the  edge: 

k\iL'haL'id'  to  walk  about  along  the  edge  (of  the  water)  122.4 
det'haL'do'qt  he  held  it  also  along  the  edge  (of  the  fire)  47.8  {de 
also  [no.  167];  t  he  [subj.];  doq  to  place;  -t  it) 

Not  quite  clear  is  the  following: 

q^arH'ld-haL'fuxfa'k^det  they  only  twisted  off  (their  necks)  inside 
along  the  edge  115.5  (q^am-  only  [no.  118];  Id-  in  [no.  29]; 
'det  they) 
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(S)  Ekigewise: 

haL-g'd'dfEn  to  put  (the  paddle  into  the  water)  edgewise 

Tsimshian: 

k!id'hal-h^tg  to  stand  about  alongside  of  ZE  796'*^ 
hal'k*! a' 71  to  go  along  beach  in  canoe 
hxjirgwa'^  along  here 

61.  wtiHEn^  along  the  inside  (Tsimshian:  wusEti'). 

wusETi'he'tif^  to  rush  along  inside  (the  canoe)  57.5 
Id-vmsEn-me'tk^  full  along  inside  (the  canoe)  29.10 
vmsEn-hishe's  to   tear  lengthwise  (to   split)  99.13  (or  wudEn- 

see  no.  41) 
wttsEJi-yis^ia'ts  to  chop  lengthwise  (into  wedges)  148.4 

Tsimshian: 

Idx-vmsEn-ia!^  on  the  flat  top  of  a  mountain  (literally,  on  along 
going) 

62.  tifltsEn'fhUts^En'   along    through    the    middle    (Tsimshian: 

WUtSlEflfl'). 

vMimi-ia!  to  go  back  through  the  house  125.3 

hutiEn-Wah  to  put  from  fire  back  to  the  rear  of  the  house  207.2 

Tsimshian: 

I  wuts/Eu-ia!^  to  go  along  through  the  house 

53.  xl/tp- at  end  (Tsimshian:  xlEp^), 

xLip-gu'x  to  hit  at  end  88.11 
xLtp't^isfo'tsk^  black  at  the  ends  31.5 

Tsimshian: 

oiEp'hd'ksEn  to  put  on  at  end 
sEm-idEp'ts'uwd'n  the  very  end  of  the  top 

54.  xtSB'  in  the  middle  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  xts/Em), 

xtse-ia'ts  to  chop  across  the  middle  133.9 
sa-xtse-q'd'ts  to  cut  quickly  across  the  middle  100.6 

Tsimshian: 

I  xtslE'^ai'  to  bite  through  in  the  middle 

55.  h^L^"  all  over  (Tsimshian:  J^ll^), 

k^i^'haaha'ts  to  bite  all  over  84.15 
k^^Le-bisbl's  to  tear  to  pieces  71.6 
l^ht'iaHs  to  hit  all  over  58.2 

Tsimshian: 

kHl'iaf^m  laxha'  going  across  the  sky  ZE  783*® 
JiHl-gaigai'  to  bite  all  over 
kHi-galg&l  split  all  over 
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56.  xLEnh"  around  an  obstacle,  making  a  curve  around  soniettuDg 

(Tsimshian:  oclEtn-). 

XLEm  ie!  to  go  overland,  cutting  oflp  a  point 
XLEm-ma' gaL  to  put  a  rope  over  something 
xLEm-he'tsL  to  send  around  something 
XLErn-da'ga  to  choke  some  one,  hang  some  one 

Here  belongs  also — 

XLEm-^algai'a'et  to  kneel  down 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns. 

xLEm-qe'riEX  trail  going  around  in  a  circle 

Tsimshian: 

^Em-ial^k  to  embrace 
aiEm-da'ld  to  tie  around 

57.  k**Sdd-  sideways. 

Tc'^edo-g^a'dsk  to  look  sideways 

58.  k'^dL'  aside. 

q^am-h''^dL'L6^6t  she  only  pushes  aside  191.11 
h'^aL'Jie'tgum  q^e'sEmq  labret  standing  on  one  side  191.13 

59.  qanaf  inclined  against  (Tsimshian) 

qana-fd'^  to  sit  leaning  against  something 
qana-he'Hg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 
qana-ha'tsg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 

60.  maoUE"  through  a  narrow  channel  (Tsimshian). 

moidE-haf^  to  go  through  a  channel 
mojAE'ha! W Eks  to  swim  through  a  channel 
mandE-g^afp  a  narrow  channel 

MaxlE-qd'la    Metlakahtla,    narrow    channel    of   sea   (compare 
G'it'qafla  people  of  the  sea) 

61.  gHk^si"  out  of ;  undoubtedly  a  compound  of  k'd  out  of  (no.  8). 

g'ik'81-hwi'tk^  to  come  out  of  10.1 

62.  lUila*  near  the  end ;  perhaps  a  compound  of  Id-  in  (no.  29),  and 

hela-  near  (no.  45). 

Ivfila'cPe^UJcs  cut  off  smooth  at  end  (name  of  a  dog),   from 

We'Uk*s  smooth 
IvIUa-allg'tx  to  speak  close  to  some  one 

§10.  Modal  Particles 

There  is  no  strict  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  preceding 
one.  Many  of  the  particles  classed  here  are  used  with  equal  frequency 
as  adverbial  and  as  adnominal  elements.  Thus  we  find  wi-^  which 
means  at  the  same  time  greatly,  much,  and  large;  Lgo-^  which  sig- 
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nifies  both  a  little  and  small.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  rele- 
gate all  elements  which  may  be  separated  from  the  stem  by  a  pronoun 
into  a  group  by  themselves  (§  15);  but  since  such  separation  occurs 
onh'  in  transitive  verbs,  and  not  all  particles  have  been  found  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  grouping  may  have  to  be 
changed  when  the  language  comes  to  be  better  known.  While  in 
some  cases  the  composition  of  particles  and  stems  is  quite  firm,  others 
convey  the  impression  of  being  almost  independent  adverbs. 

63.  aivuS"  ready  to  move;  not  free  (Tj^imshian). 

awus-t!a!^  ready  to  stand  up,  singular 
aicmS'waJn  ready  to  stand  up,  plural 
awuS'h^Hk  ready  to  move 

63a.  a-  easily  (Tsimshian). 

a-sond'l  easily  tired 
a-k^ti'  easily  hungry 
^  OrbWg^ask  worried  (literally,  easily  tasted) 

64.  anVEl"  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.    This  prefix  is  not  entirely 

free  (Tsimshian:  plEU). 

anV El-he'  to  say  crying  220.5 

anVEl-a'lg'ix  to  speak  while  angry,  to  talk  behind  one's  back 
anV El-ia! aik^  to  strike,  break,  in  a  state  of  anger 
aTJfEl-qalalq  to  play 

Tsimshian: 

1  plEl'qa-ml'Hk  to  play  with  something 

65.  ank'S'  opening  up  (Tsimshian:  €iks-). 

ank'S'ksIa'qst  to  kick  apart  134.3 

a7ik'8-{e'  to  increase 

ank'8-fE7?}e'8t  paint-pot 

im-ankst-sgcm  large  rotten  (open)  tree  106.12 

Tsimshian: 

j  sa-hagid-aks-id'^  to  open  suddenly  slowly  (see  no.  76) 
dks'id'^g  to  increase 
aks-tm^s  to  push  open 
sE'oks-qla*^  to  open  up 

66.  agwi'  outside,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  agwi-), 

agwi'tq^al-cTa'  it  is  outside  close  against  it 

agwi-an-dalx'  the  outside 

agwi'Tnd'l  boat  (literally,  beyond  a  canoe) 

«^w7e-At^a6te'^''£n  great-grandchild  (lit.,  beyond  grandchild) 

Tsimshian: 

I  agvyi'haHsg  to  stand  outside 
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67.  aW"  {a-  easily,  lu-  in?)  plainly;  alone  (Tsimshian:  aUi^). 

(a)  Plainly,  real: 

ato'd^a'  there  was  plainly  106.13 

alO'hSn  inn  quickly  I  93.4 

8Em-k''^a-(ile'ha'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  quick  107.10 

As  a  nominal  prefix  we  find  it  in — 

ald-g'ig*a't  real  persons  (i.  e.,  Indians)  170.13 
Here  belongs  probably — 

8Em-alo-q6l  to  run  quite  suddenly,  plural  141.8 

(b)  Alone;  always  with  reduplication: 

alo'hehe'tk^  to  stand  alone  44.15 
ald'^sgV  to  lie  alone 
ald'd*E(ra'  to  sit  alone 

Tsimshian  : 

aZxi-FuL-iaf^  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783** 
alu'tla?  to  be  in  evidence 
alu'ha!^  to  run  reallv 

68.  aLax*  in  bad  health  (Tsimshian:  to-). 

aLox'hag'd'dtk^  having  a  crippled  back 
Tsimshian  : 

I  la-g'a'tk  in  bad  health 

69.  aLda*  in  the  dark. 

aida-wd'x'  to  paddle  in  the  night 
ahda-ie'  to  walk  in  the  dark 

70.  /-  with  reduplication;  action  done  while  in  motion. 

i-g'ig'Ehd'yuk  flying  while  being  moved 
i-dollg'tne  I  talk  while  moving,  while  at  work 
i'hahd'dtk's  swimming  while  carrying 

71.  hwagait'  completing  a  motion  entirely  (Tsimshian:  wa^ait^). 

This  prefix  belongs  to  the  series  hagait-  {lEhagait-)  (no.  82), 

sagait'  (no.  99),  spagait-  (no.  103),  q^amgait-  (no.  119). 

Moagait-qalk'Hi-dd'nLto  pass  through  entirely  143. 14  (see  no.  24) 
hwagait-sg'l*  to  lie  way  over  134.3 
hwagait-ma'q  to  put  away 

This  is  also  a  nominal  prefix: 

h^vagait-g'l'iks  way  oflP  shore  146.14 
Itwagait-go' st  over  there  134.4 

Tsimshian: 

HEm-sa-wagait-uks-dix' ul  to  go  right  out  to  sea  very  suddenly 

(see  nos*.  168,  98,  10) 
wagalt-q' ia! k^  way  off  shore 
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72.  'waLEU'  former. 

waLBn-ga'n  an  old  (rotten)  tree  25.4 
waLBn-na'k'st  his  former  wife  135.14 
waLEn-g'ig'a't  the  people  of  former  times  191.1 
waLBn-wi-gis^d' 6t  the  same  size  as  before  23.4 

73.  -M?!-  great,  greatly;  singular  (Tsimsbian:  w?I-).     This  prefix  is 

commonly   used  as  an    attribute,   but  also  as    an  adverb, 

expressing,  however,  rather  a  ouality  of  the  subject.     See 

also  Lgo-  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

wl'SE'ine'L  to  make  burn  much  89.8 
uH'Sa'gat  it  splits  much  148.8 

It  is  also  found  in  fixed  combinations: 

i^T^-y^^^tocry  90.3 

vrL-am-he't  to  shout  89.12.     Here  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  adverbial  -sin  (§  22) 

(S)  Adjectival: 

vn-g^a't  big  (awkward)  man  196.9 
wi-lig*^e' En%k  great  grizzly  bear  118.4 
Wl-xbafla  Great  West-wind  (a  name) 

Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 

wi'ha'utk  to  cry 
(J)  Adjectival: 

vn-gd'ep/a  great  light  ZE  785** 

vn-mEd^'Ek  great  grizzly  bear 

Q^ap-kla'idi'naxiufg  really   exceedingly    great  supernatural 
being  (see  nos.  117,  106) 

wi'BETrC&git  great  chief 

73«.  wvid^ajx^  great,  plural  (Tsimshian:  wut!a'). 

wud^ax-qa-wVn  large  teeth  84.3 
wucTax-ax-qa-gA'ddEt  great  fools  33.10 

74.  tuisba-  upside  down  (Tsimshian:  hasba-).      This  prefix  is  re- 
lated to  q^asha-  no.  121. 

haspa-be^a  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down  127.13 
SEm'haahorsg'l'  to  lay  exactly  face  up  214.11 
hmba!'Sg*i  to  lay  upside  down  (a  hat)  17.2 

Peculiar  is — 

hasba-lo-y&xk^  to  go  in  the  same  trail  202.15 

Tsimshian: 

I  hasba-pU'Egal  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down 
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75.  luitH^Eks*  terribly,  causing  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

hats' Eks'hwV I  to  act  so  that  people  get  afraid 
hats*Eks-a'lg'tx  to  talk  roughly 

76.  haguU  slowly  (Tsimshian:  haguU). 

hagvl-hwVl  to  do  slowly  54.4 
hagvl-gtod'dtJ(^  to  disappear  slowly 

Tsimshian: 

hagid-ha!''  to  run  slowly  ZE  786»»* 
hagul'dzaga-id'^  to  go  slowly  across  ZL  787*** 
hagnl-1^da!x%  to  leave  slowly 
hagyl-id'^x  to  go  slowly 

77.  haldEni'  (Tsimshian:    haldEm^)  occurs  only  with  the  verbs 

bax^  plural  gdl^  to  bun,  with  the  meaning  to  rise  124.9, 114.7. 

In  Tsimshian  the  same  composition  with  ^,  plural  gSl^  to  buk, 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning;  but  the  prefix  seems  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  the  meaning  rising  from  the  ground. 

haldEm-mPdz  to  look  up 

78.  M-  to  begin  (Tsimshian:  M-). 

he'-yvJc  to  begin  138.14 

q^ ai'Ke-W d^vzdet  they  just  began  to  shoot  20.4 

This  prefix  is  much  more  common  with  nouns: 

hlmEsd'x'  beginning  of  day 
he'-Lnk  morning 

Tsimshian: 

hl'8E-t!afH  it  just  began  to  be  ZE  781» 

hl-tsH'^n  just  to  enter 

hi-sEt!a-dEint pla'egant  he  began  to  break  it  down 

79.  htS"  to  do  apparently,  to  pretend  to  (Tsimshian:  «t«-);  always 

with  medial  suffix  (see  §  17.3-5). 

Ma^-a'k'sJi^  to  pretend  to  drink  18.7 
hts'huwd'qs  to  pretend  to  sleep  219.10 
hts-huwVUk^s  to  pretend  to  do  23.1 
hts-nd'otk^  to  pretend  to  be  dead  65.11 
Ms-wiye'tkH  to  pretend  to  cry  217.10 
Ms'LVntk'8  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
IdS'XdaJk's  to  pretend  to  be  hungry 

Tsimshian: 

sU'k^tV^nu  I  pretend  to  be  hungry 
sts-d'xs  to  laugh  (literally,  to  play  with  the  mouth) 
8ri8-y^i-h(i'k^da!ks  to  play  having  (i.  e.,  with)  a  bow  (seenos.  159? 
160) 
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80.  plSlEni'  to  act  as  though  one  was  performing  an  action  (Tsim- 

shian:  bEnEni'). 

j^ElEm-go'  to  act  as  though  taking  38.8 
pElEm-if!  to  go  and  turn  back  again  at 'once 
pElEm-g'a'j)  to  act  as  though  eating  something 

Tsimshian: 

hsnBm'XsVHk  to  act  as  though  vomiting 
bEnEm-tlvf^a  to  act  as  though  about  to  strike 

81.  bElxsEni'  in  front  of  body,  forward;   similar  in  meaning  to 

xLna-  no.  127  (Tsimshian :  xbEsEtn*), 

t  Id-hElxsEm-qaq^afq^ant  he  opened  it  in  front  of  his  l>ody  26.14 

Tsimshian: 

I  xhESEm-sgEr  to  lie  prone  ZE  789*^* 

82.  ha^aiU  just  in  the. right  place  or  manner  (Tsimshian:   lEba- 

^ait").    Compare  hwa^aiU  (no.    71),  sagait-  (no.   99),  spa- 
gait-  (no.  103),  g^amgait'  (no.  119). 

hagait-kwa' 8t  it  is  cracked  right  in  the  middle 
hagait-go'  to  hit  just  in  the  right  place 

q^ain-hagait-hEhEsha'UT^  only  to  be  lifted  just  in  the  right  way 
62.13 

Like  the  other  prefixes  ending  in  -gait^  this  prefix  is  also  nominal: 

sEm-hagait'Sefluk  just  right  in  the  middle  73.4. 

Tsimshian: 

lEbagait-aga-ha'tsg  to  stand  across  just  there  ZE  793"' 
lEbagait'dEtfa'^  sitting  alone 
lEhagait'W^  to  be  lost 

83.  mEsEnt'  separate. 

mESEm-hwa'n  to  sit  separately 
mESEm-hd'  to  walk  separately 

84.  ma^  like  (Tsimshian:  tnE-), 

ma-wa'tsx  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 
nui'&l  having  epileptic  fits  (literally,  like  a  bear) 

Tsimshian: 

I  mE-toa'tsIa  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 

85.  wadi'  like  (Tsimshian). 
wadi'hatsHal^n  innumerable  (literally,  like  fly-blows) 
wadi-ksE'lefatx  like  fluid  slime 
wadi-wd'lb  like  a  house 

86.  -WMMC-  only,  entirely,  all. 

maoi'hdna' q  (they  are)  all  women  184.5 

maX'Vvxt  a  woman  having  only  sons;  (they  are)  all  men 

maX'hSx'  it  is  only  fat  42.3 
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87.  niEL{ay  to  each,  distributive  (Tsimshian:  mEla^). 

mELa-gvlalnt  three  to  each 

mELi'k'^dll  one  man  in  each  (corner)  33.12 

Tsimshian: 

I  niElarkl^rEl  one  to  each 

88.  ntElO'  both  (Tsimshian). 

mE'la-inEn-waHxs  both  go  up  (see  no.  3) 
mEla-lH-dd'^  to  put  on  both  (see  no.  30) 
mEla-hakliefldEm  g'at  both  (villages  had)  many  people 

89.  sEti'  firmly  (Tsimshian). 

SEU-nd'^  to  bait 
SEti'do'xs  to  hold  fast 
sEYi'W&x  to  admonish 

90.  dEX'f  dtx*'  firmly;  not  free  (Tsimshian:  dax-)^ 

dlx'-yu'l^  to  hold  fast 
Tsimshian: 

I  dax-yd'^gwa  to  hold  fast 

91.  dE'f  d^-  with  (Tsimshian:  dE'). 

dE'dafuL  to  carry  away  (literally,  to  go  away  with) 

tsaam-de-g'iWyuk  to  fly  ashore  with  something  178.12 

Tsimshian: 

dE'hd'^  to  run  away  with 
ha,r'dE'g(/itlEks  to  come  up  with 
t  dE'tsl^nt  he  entered  with  it 

92.  dUla"  improperly. 

drd^x-a'lg'lx  to  talk  improperly,  to  grumble 

drda-dTi'dEL  a/jt  to  put  mouth  on  one  side 

dula-ye'etkH  to  walk  improperly,  to  wabble 

wl'drd^-g'a'tk^  being  a  great  improper  man(i.  e.,  cowardly)  195.3 

93.  txa'  entirely,  all  (Tsimshian:  txa-), 

txa-qo'ligE^at  he  carried  all  on  his  shoulder  116.4 
txa-wf/o  to  invite  all  186.15 
txado'tsWot  to  skin  inside  entirely  150.10 
txa-hsla'da  it  was  all  abalone  45.3 

This  prefix  is  contained  also  in — 

txane'tk''  ail 

Tsimshian: 

txii-ga^ntg  stiff  (literally,  woody)  all  over 
txaicd'^ntg  to  have  teeth  to  the  end  (of  life) 
txa-yelg  all  slippery 
txa-Ul-qai' nat  all  fall  on 
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94.  "nS"  to  complete  an  action  (Tsimsbian:  na-). 

nd'da'qL  to  strike  with  a  hammer  so  that  it  breaks 
na-ha'ts  to  bite  through  127.8 
na-d'x'  to  hit  so  that  it  breaks  48.8 
^la-gapgd'hEt  they  fastened  it  so  that  it  staid  178.3 
nd'CTiscPe'a  to  knock  with  the  hand  8.12 

Tsimshian: 

I  na-g'a'Vc  to  punch  through 

95.  tia^  each  other,  one  another  (Tsimshian:  na"). 

k'^ax-nar(JLPa!lg'%xdet  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 

(see  no.  107) 
na-Qcse'nqdet  they  disbelieved  each  other  28.2 
FuL-na-^aq^efdet  they  howled  about  to  one  another  96.4 

Tsimshian: 

I  lu-na-ld'H  to  put  into  each  other 

96.  7i6'6ni'  to  desire.     This  may  possibly  be  the  verb  7id'd  to  die. 

nffdm-ie^  to  desire  to  go 
nffom-a'k's  to  desire  to  drink  21.8 

If  this  element  is  an  adverbial  form  of  vo'o^  it  corresponds  to 

Tsimshian: 

I  dza'gsm  xsfff^anu  I  am  dead  asleep 

97.  sEU  fellow,  companion  (Tsimshian:  sEU). 

Mhdiia'q  fellow-woman  208.12 
sil^q*aimd!qsit  fellow-youths  195.13 

This  prefix  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
sU-hwa'n  to  sit  together 
M-qaS'qd'dfBn  to  be  of  the  same  size  89.7  ' 

Tsimshian: 

I  nE  'SEl'WafU  hiB  companions 

98.  »&"  suddenly  (Tsimshian:  «a-). 

sd'he^tl^  to  stand  suddenly  99.14 
sd-^e'8xk?^  to  stop  crying  suddenly  22.5 

Tsimshian: 

sorhalu  to  say  suddenly 
sa-Hir-g'SPhs  to  float  suddenly  on  something 
sa-lu-haldEm-ha!^  to  arise  suddenly  on  something 
aa-hi-nd'^k  to  lie  on  something  suddenly 

99.  suffalt"  together  (Tsimshian:  sagaTt')  (see  nos.  71,  82, 103, 119). 

sagaU-da'k'L  to  fasten  together  68.10 
sagait-Hf  to  go  together  51.8 
sagait-y>i'lgat  to  carry  all  together  70.10 
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Tsimshian: 

sa^ait-wa'n  to  sit  together  ZE  786  "' 

sa^ait'h^tg  to  stand  together 

sagait'ln-anCWm  gagdf^d  they  were  all  glad  (literally,  good  in 

their  hearts) 
sagait-toa'lxsEm  we  walk  together 

.100.  saa^ap'  without  purpose  (Tsimshian:  sag^ap'). 

k'^uL-mg^ap-ie*  to  walk  about  without  purpose  96.10 
sag^ap-Wmtx*  to  sing  without  purpose 

Tsimshian: 

I  klul-sag^ap'iaf^  to  go  about  without  purpose  ZE  796*^ 

101.  s%'  new  (Tsimshian:  su*). 

alna'k'st  his  new  wife  135.15 
sl'hwtl  new 

Tsimshian: 

su'pla's  young,  singular  (literally,  newly  grown) 
8u-ma'xs  young,  plural  (literally,  newly  standing) 
su-sa'mi  fresh  meat 
su-SE-n-dzo' g  to  make  a  new  village  (see  no.  164) 

102.  «tx*- steadily  (Tsimshian:  «ffi-). 

stx'-g'a'a  to  look  steadily,  to  watch  156.1 
stx'-ie^  to  walk  steadily 
8lx''wa!x*  to  paddle  steadily 

Tsimshian: 

sta-id'^nn  I  walk  steadily 
sta-gisl'id'^  to  go  down  river  steadily 

103.  spagalt'  among  (Tsimshian:  spagait^).    This  prefix  belongs 

•  to  the  series  hwagalt-,  bagait-^  sagait-^  q^aingait-  (nos.  71,  82, 
99,  119);  -spa  seems  to  belong  to  Ihospa-  inverted,  q^a^pa- 
ASTRAY,  which  have  spa  in  common  with  spagait-. 

de-lo-Hpagait'Iioksk^  also  to  be  inside  among  42.4 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 
sjyagalt-ganga'n  among  trees  31.14 
apagait-sffd' Ejrk^  in  the  darkness  11.9 
Hpagalt'loga  Wlsq  [among]  in  a  rotten  corpse  217.9 

Tsimshian: 

spagalt'Sqe'Hg  in  the  darkness  ZE  782'* 
spagait-g'a't  among  people 
spagait-ganga'n  among  trees 

104.  tH^EtiH"  to  desert,  deserted  (Tsimshian:  ts/EtiS'). 

ts^Erni'lu'k  to  desert  by  moving  159.15 
ta^EnS'dza'k^  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

tslEus-lffytk  to  deseii;  by  moving 

tsIsnS'dza'Jc  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 

105.  tH^ErU'  a  short  way  (Tsimshian). 

tslErd-dzd'x  to  move  canoe  back  a  short  way 
tsfErd'ia!^  to  go  a  short  way  off 

106.  A'^'a- to  a  higher  degree,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  feM-). 

sEm-k''^d'(de'ba'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  fast  107.10  (see  nos. 

168,  67) 
k'^a-yyirhe'ldEL  elx  there  were  exceedingly  many  seals  107.6  (see 

no  73;  elx  seal) 
k'^a-wl'fe'sL  hmUpt  as  he's  his   house  is  larger  than  mine 

(literally,  his  house  is  exceedingly  large  to  me)  (see  no.  73; 

hvMp  house;  as  to;  nes  me) 
k'^^a-wl'Ve'sL  h^oilp  (this)  house  is  the  largest 
Lgo-k'^a-wi-fyst  he  was  a  little  larger  103.15  (see  no.  135) 

Tsimshian: 

g^ap-kla'dza^a-alu-hd'^  to   run  really  very  openly  across  ZE 

786"^ 
g^ap'k!arvn-mixn&g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being 
k!a-na'g  exceedingly  long  ZE  786  "• 

107.  k*^aX''  for  a  while  (Tsimshian:  kla^). 

k'^ojX'ha'dt  it  stops  for  a  while  218.3 

k'^^ax-hAx'  to  use  for  a  while  34.6 

k'''ax^un-g'a'a  to  show  for  a  while  26.6  {gun-  to  cause;  g*a'aio 

see) 
k''*aaMiaraVa'lg'tx  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 
k''^aX'Saqe't  to  make  a  string  for  a  while  117.6 

Here  belongs  also — 
g''^ax  hao'n  later  on 

Tsimshian: 

I  ada'  k^a-fafH  then  he  sat  for  a  while 

108.  gffn-  seems  to  occur  only  in  g'tn-Ke'tk^  to  rise  151.14. 

Tsimshian: 

I  g'hia-hJeHg  to  rise 

109.  fiftna-  (left)  behind  (Tsimshian  flfiiwj^). 

^•^7ia-A^^^  to  stand  behind  141.2 

g'vna-g'd'd  to  be  there,  being  left  behind  67.2 

g'tnord^a!  to  remain,  being  left  behind  194.13 

Jc^uL-g'tna-dd'x  to  be  (plural)  about  being  left  behind  70.8  (see 

no.  33) 
Lgo'^am'g'ina-d^al  only  a  little  one  was  left  95.14 
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Tsimshian: 

g'ina-HaP  to  stay  behind 

g'inoriS^  to  go  slower  than  (literally,  to  leave  going) 

g'ina-ts'V^k  left  dry 

110.  k*!tna^  to  go  to  do  something;  the  action  to  be  done  is  expressed 

by  a  noun  (Tsimshian).* 

k'Hna-xsa'n  to  go  to  gamble 

k'  Una-ddf^sta  to  go  across  (to  see) 

k'!tna-8U'p!a'8  to  go  after  a  young  girl 

111.  g^t'ldEp-  underneath  (?),  upside  down  (?) 

g'UdEp'da'IMk'sk^  to  cling  to  the  under  side  (of  the  canoe)  57.6 
khiL'g'UdEp-qaxaUk^  to  drift  about  capsized,  upside  down  24.3 
g'tldEp-qalu'lcs  I  turn  dishes  over  upside  down 

112.  k^soM'  only,  just  (Tsimshian :  ksd'^  often  with  ^am-  or  am-  only). 

k'sdX'd^&q  just  to  take  (i.  e. ,  without  implements  for  taking)  41.7 
k'saX'k^uL'daxdff gn  they  just  lay  about  162.5 
k'sttx-g'ina'viL  Ud'osk'L  he'x'   he  only  gave  a  little  fat  163.6 
{tsodsk'  little;  hex'  fat) 

This  may  really  belong  to  the  particles  given  in  §  15. 

k'sax'  is  often  used  with  nouns: 

k'sax't8*e'p  only  bones  214.12 

k'saX'Lqo-ntie'Ua  only  the  little  grandmother  152.10 

Tsimshian: 

q^am-ksa-txalpx  only  four 
q^am-ksa-klE^rEl  only  one 
am-ksa  hanafn^a  only  the  women 
ksorh^HgEt  he  just  stood  still 

113.  k^dpE'  little,  plural;  a  little  (Tsimshian:  klabE^),    This  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attributive  prefix  for  the  plural  only. 

The  idea  of  a  lfttle,  slightly,  is  generally  expressed  by 

this  prefix;  while  Lgo-^  which  is  the  singular  of  the  attributive 

prefix,  seems  to  imply  that  a  small  one  pei*f  orms  the  action 

expressed  in  the  verb.     See  no.  135. 

{a)  Adverbial: 

k'dpE'Oba'g^aak^  to  be  troubled  a  little  74.15 
VopE'aiiia-g'a'adEHEm^  look  out  a  little  well  for  her  192.1 
T^opE-lo-qcibu'x  to  splash  in  something  a  little 

(J)  Adjectival: 

k^dpE'huinVlp  little  houses  185.8 
k^opE-tk-'e'Ll^  children  102.1 

'  This  particle  is  classed  more  properly  with  those  given  in  §  13. 
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Xsimshiau: 

{a)  Adverbial: 

k!ahE'^' EpgEnu  I  poor  one  am  sick 
(J)  Adjectival: 
kldbE-ga-gd'h  little  baskets 

114.  gun^  to  order,  to  cause  (Tsimshian :  guU'). 

gun-ha'h  to  cause  to  spread  out  130.11 
gun-go' u  to  cause  to  hit  53.8 
gun-sE'Tne'L  to  order  to  make  burn  91.14 
gun-qelLqan  to  order  to  poke  91.6 

Tsimshian : 

:  gun-m&gan  to  ask  to  be  taken  aboard 
gun-nl'^dz  to  show  (literally,  to  cause  to  see) 

115.  gr ieKA?*«- backward;  also  reflexive  object  (Tsimshian:  flfli^A?*-). 

gullk'8'he'ti^  to  rush  back  210.4 

guLik's-dqil^  to  reach  (arrive)  coming  back  76.10 

gulik'8'g'a'as^  to  look  back 

de-guUk*S'd? Ep-rrid qs  to  throw  one's  self  also  down  {de  also; 

^£/>  down)  42.13 
gvl%k*%'dza'l&8  to  kill  one's  self 
SEin'g%tl%k*8'e'th*'s  to  repent  (literally,  to  name  one's  self  much) 

62.3 
gidtk'8'd!dik^  pocket-knife  (literally,  covering  itself) 
anik'8'ld-la! ^altk^  looking-glass  (contracted  from  an-gidik's-lo- 

Id'galtk^  what  one's  self  in  beholds) 

Tsimshian : 

g'tlEks-ha'o  to  run  back  ZE  788"» 
g'UEk8'ga!^  to  take  back 
g'tlEks-nV^dz  to  look  back 
lEp-g'UEks'&igEt  he  threw  himself  down 

116.  gulX'  continued  motion  (Tsimshian:  gtigulx^  for  all  times). 

gidx'fefs  to  push  along 
gulx'ha!x  to  jump  along 

Tsimshian: 

I  gugvlx-he'Hg  to  stand  for  all  times 

117.  g^ap'  really,  certainly,  must,  strongly  (Tsimshian:  g^ap-). 

^ap-Lgvlksaan  to  be  really  unable  (to  carry)  167.13 

q^ap-de-dzalpt  really  on  his  part  he  made  170.5 

g^ap-hal^al  to  urge  really  43.13 

g^ap-wl'fefst  it  is  really  large  13.13 

^^ap-go'de  I  have  taken  it  entirely 

yap-yd'xgun  you  must  eat 

g^ap'&lg'^  certainly,  it  is  a  bear 
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TsimshiaD: 

g*ap'XS'ts!a'ps  really  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  783** 
^^ap'kla-wl-naxnd'g  really  a  greater  supernatural  beiug^  (see  new. 

106,  73) 
^^ap-wuPamrhd'^sg  really  to  blow  ashore  (see  no.  22) 
g^ap'hE^tag  really  to  stand 

118.  q^anu  only,  i.  e.,  without  result,  to  no  purpose;  compare  k'sar- 

(no.  112)  ONLY,  i.  e.,  without  doing  anything  else  (Tsimshum: 

q^am'9  ant"). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

q^am-anffq  to  agree  without  caring  18.13 

q^am'tsagani'dda' Ext  he  only  fastened  it  ashore  (without  taking 

it  up  to  the  house  to  eat  it)  178.3 
q^ani'LiLolexJ^t  he  only  finished  eating  (but  did  not  go)  107.10 
q^am-td'g'd'EL  only  to  lie  down  (without  doing  anything)  59.7. 

(h)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
q^am-h'^d'l  only  one  100.13 
q^am-gvMn  only  three  113.1 
q^am-aLEho'  only  few  178.10 

{c)  Adnominal;  refuse,  useless: 
q^arnfda'ts  chips 
q^armJivyt'lp  a  miserable  house 

Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 
ani'Tnan'wa'lxs  he  just  went  up  (see  no.  3) 

if)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
q^am-ksa-txalpx  only  four 
q^am-kld'l  only  one 

{c)  Adnominal;  useless: 
Lgu-q^am-klwa's  an  old  little  broken  one 
<fam-wdlVh  old  house 
(fam-tlo'^U  charcoal 

119.  q^am^aiU  already,  just  then  (Tsimshian:  amgaU').    This  pre- 

fix, which  is  related  to  the  series  in  -gait-  (nos.  71,  82,  99, 
103),  appears  also  independently. 

k''^et  q^amgait-g'a'as  Txxi'msEm  T.  had  already  seen  it  17.12 
t  q^amgait-hwtlafx'L  SErrC&q'it  the  chief  knew  it  already  220.1 

(hwild'x'  to  know;  sEni^d'g'U  chief) 
q*amgait  ntg'i  w&qt  just  then  he  did  not  sleep  37.1 
q^amgaitq^a'mts'Endd^gdL  .  .  .  Tw^p'd'y^^already  he  had  secretly 

taken  salmon  berries  49.15  (q^dnMsn  secretly;  dA'g  to  take; 

meg^d'qst  salmon  berry) 
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Tsimshian: 

I  dda  amgait-tafH  then  he  was  just  there  ZE  782" 

120.  ^an^  always,  permanently,  without   stopping.      This  prefix 

occurs  commonly  with  hvM  and  adverbial  ending  -a  in  the 

sense  of  always  121.4,  15.     Other  compounds  are — 

gane-me'L  it  burns  so  that  the  fire  can  not  be  put  out  again 
gane-cPa'  to  sit  down  for  good 
gmie-U^efn  to  have  entered  to  stay 
garie-a'lg'tx  to  talk  without  stopping 
gane-qab^yit  there  are  just  as  many 

121.  q^asba''  anywhere,  astray.    This  prefix  is  related  to  hasba-  up- 

side DOWN  (no.  74);  see  also  no.  103. 

^asha-Jc^uL-hwafax*  to  paddle  about  astray  17.2  (Xr'wx-  about 

[no.  33]) 
q^asba'Sa-k^uL-ief    he    went   about    away  astray  38.14   {aa-  off 

[no.  39];  Kul-  about  [no.  33]) 

122.  q'ai^  still,  jiist,  near;  also  used  as  an  independent  adverb. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

q^ai'huw&qt  he  was  still  asleep  127.5 
^airhvHigait'taagam'yu'kdet  they  moved  still  far  away  toward 

the  shore  {htoagatt-  [no.  71];  tsagam-  toward  shore  [no.  9]) 
^airltg'i-q^sxk^t  just  any  time  he  stopped  91.5  {Ug'ir  any  place 

or  time  [no.  20];  qe^oi^  to  stop  speaking) 

(5)  Adnominal: 

^ai'^ffliL  hdqs  just  six  months  29.5 

Lgo-^airUi^d'sg'tm  wi-t^e's  just  a  little  large  153.5  (hgo-  small 

[no.  135];  t^d%k'  small;  -m  adjectival  connective;  wi-  great 

[no.  73];  fe%  large) 

123.  jjrai-  too. 

gal'Ola'n  too  slow 
gal-cPe^dt  too  fast 
gal-ld'ltif^  too  late 

124.  qal'  without  people,  empty  (Tsimshian:  qal-). 

qal'hwVlp  house  without  people  in  it 
qalr-l^ts  space  81.6 
qal'tialp  town,  tribe 

This  particle  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
qoL-d^al  to  stay  away  from  a  town 
qaL-dzffq  to  camp  away  from  a  town 

Tsimshian: 

I 

qal-EfTBnx  empty  box 
qdl-Ulalp  town 
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125.  xpl"  partly. 

xpl'ma'k'ak^  partly  white 

xpi'ts^EmSltx'  partly  beaver  (name  of  a  monster  supposed  to 

resemble  a  seal  with  beaver-tail) 
xpi-nd'ts  partly  coward  (name  of  a  man) 

126.  xptlytnt"  forward  (in  time  and  space). 

xpUytm-g'a'a  to  took  forward 

127.  xLna"  bending  forward  (Tsimshian:  odfuz^). 

xLna-sg't'tif^  to  fall  down  forward 
xLna-dd'k  to  kneel  down 

Tsimshian* 

xtna-ma'xsg  to  dive,  plural  (literally,  to  stand  head  foremost) 
idna-dE-da!ul  to  go  down  headlong  with 

128.  ?-  is  a  particle  used  to  express  the  plural  of  certain  words,  and 

will  be  found  discussed  in  J5  45. 

129.  lEp'  self,  as  subject  (see  guWc's-  self  as  object  [no.  115J). 

{a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-g^tn-JiSil^t  he  himseli  arose  156.11 
t  lEp'tsagam-q^d'exqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  175.13 
lEp-gidtk'S'haLa' EltkH  it  itself  acted  by  itself  61.3 
lEp-gulik'8-hanwvld'kH  nale^  I  myself  destroyed  my  own  220.5 
{nd'e  I) 

(J)  Adnominal: 

lEp'UEbl'pt  his  own  uncle 

Tsimshian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-'^itg  he  himself  takes  a  name 

lEp'lgusgE!ret  he  himself  is  happy 

dl  t'lEp'do'gEt  he  himself,  on  his  part,  took 

dm-di'lEp-nExrw' xsEdst  that  they  themselves,  on  their  part,  are 
supernatural 

lEp-g*UEk8'd'igEt  he  himself  threw  himself  down 
{h)  Adnominal: 

Isp-qaasd'  (their)  own  canoes 

130.  lEbElU  against  (Tsimshian:  lEbElU). 

de'lEhElt-hwilEUEstd'  you  also  do  against  (some  one)  65.14 
lEbslt-he'tk^  to  incite  against 
lEhElt-a'lg'tx  to  talk  with  some  one 

Tsimshian: 

lEhsU-da't  to  fight  against 
lEhElt'Wd'l  enemy 
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131.  lEff'ul'  for  good    (Tsiinshian:    lEkluU  for  good;   see  ^arie- 

always,  permanently  [no.  120]). 

lEg^ul'sVns  to  be  entirely  blind 
lE^^ul'da'uL  to  leave  for  good 
lEg^ul-tsIefn  to  have  entered  to  stay 

Tsimshian: 

I  lEklvl'l^da'xs  to  leave  for  good 

132.  ltg*'&C'  partly,  half. 

Itg ''^ ex-ma! gaL  to  put  away  half 

Itg'^ix-g'a't  nobility  (literally,  halfway  [chief]  people) 

133.  lEk8'  strange,  different,  by  itself  (Tsimshian:  lEkff'). 

lEks-g'a't  a  strange  person 
sa-txa-lEks-g'a't  to  make  quite  different 
lEks-cTa'  island  (literally,  sitting  by  itself) 

Tsimshian: 

Isks'tla!^  island 
lEks-g'ig'a'd  kinds  ZE  791«» 

134.  LEni"  stopping  a  motion  (Tsimshian:  lEm^). 

Lmn-ha'x  to  stop  by  running 

LEm-gffc  to  offend 

LEm-e'tk^c  to  interfere  (literally,  to  stop  by  calling) 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 
I  lEin-g'ipd'ig  to  fly  against  the  wind 
;  lErn-hd'aag  head-wind 

135.  I^g6'  little  (Tsimshian:   Igv^),    This  is  commonly  used  as  an 

attributive  prefix,  but  for  the  singular  only.  The  adverbial 
idea  is  expressed  by  Tc^opE-  (Tsimshian:  klahE-  [no.  113]), 
which,  in  an  attributive  sense,  is  used  only  for  the  plural. 

Lgd'a!lg*%xt  he  said  with  a  low  voice  (perhaps  better,  the  little 
one  said)  54.12 

The  use  of  Lgo-  as  attributive  is  very  common: 

k'sax-Lgd'W^Epts^a'p  only  the  little  wren  126.5  (see  no.  112) 
LgO'ts^Eibi'ng'it  the  little  youngest  one  185.14 

Still  more  frequent  is  its  use  with  adjectives: 

Lgo-gwd'Em  LgO'tk''^e'lk^  the  little  poor  little  boy  139.7 
LgO'q^ai-ta^o'ag'im  wi-f^e's  only  a  little  large  {q^ai-  just;  ts^osk' 

small;  wl-  great;  fes  large) 
Lgo-dax-g'a't  a  little  strong 

Tsimshian: 

i  lgu'Xa'<'  little  slave  ZE  789*" 

1  Igu-q^am-k/wa's  a  bad  little  broken  one 
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§  IJ.  Nominal  Particles 

A  number  of  particles,  according  to  their  meaning,  can  occur  only 
in  a  nominal  sense,  modifying  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  few  of  these 
might  as  well  have  been  classed  with  the  preceding  group. 

136.  aw-  serving  for  (Tsimshian:  ant").    This  prefix  is  not  free. 

am'lo'x'  alder-tree  (serving  for  [the  dyeing  of  J  head  rings  of 

cedar-bark) 
am-md'l  cottonwood  (serving  for  canoes) 
am-halai't  head-dress  (serving  for  shaman's  dance) 
am-sg'iiit'st  pine-tree  (serving  for  pitch) 
am-yu'kt  used  in  potlatch  194.1 

Tsimshian 

am-mefHk  mask  (serving  for  dance) ' 
am-ga'n  cedar  (serving  for  wood) 

This  prefix  is  also  used  in  some  connections  where  the  explanation 

here  given  does  not  seem  satisfactory: 

am-qa'n  a  kind  of  salmon-trap 
am-xLd'L  willow  {xLdL  fruit  of  willow) 
am-hafts*  stump  55.5 

In  other  cases  it  appears  as  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which 

is  not  known: 

am  qd'ddijo  remember  209.13 
am-sg't  to  lie  (on  the  beach?)  172.11 
arrHcXlEq  to  destroy  in  anger 

137.  ax-  without    (Tsimshian:  wa-).     This  prefix  is  nominal,  and 

serves  as  negation  in  subordinate  clauses,  which  in  Tsimshian 

are  transformed  into   nominal  form.     Examples  are   here 

given  of  nominal  forms  and  of  subordinate  clauses: 

((i)  Nouns: 

ax^-a'k's  without  water 

aX'Vnmd'x*  without  food 

ax-qagd'd  foolish  (literally,  without  minds)  123.10 

ax-^dfdEm  g'a't  foolish  person 

an-ax'ko'^  carelessness 

dx-mo'k^  unripe  50.5 

cux-qam-da' xk^  disgraceful 

ax'de-si'hdlai't  never  giving  a  dance  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 

ax-na-niu'x  without  ear-ornaments  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 

ax-q^e'U  without  labret  (a  little  girl) 

ax-tqal-g'a'tk^  virgin  (not  against  a  man) 
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* 

(S)  Subor3inate  clauses: 

Ic'^et  g'alah  wund'x'  La  ax-g'e'hEtg'^  then  he  saw  the  food  which  he 

had  not  eaten  41.3,4  {k'^e  then;  -t  he:  g'a'a  to  see;  -l  connective 

[§  23];  wund'x'  food;  La  past,  nominal  form;  ax-  not;  g'^pto 

eat  something;  -^  his;  -^'^  absent  [§  20]) 
nd  fan  ax-kictlafgtni  who  does  not  know  thee  {nd  who;  fan  he 

who;  OX'  not;  htotld^x'  to  know;  -?i  thee) 
nig 'in  drnm  de  go^ut  hioU  ox-kHa^ye  I,  on  my  part,  shall  not  take 

it,  not  being  hungry  (ntg't  not;  -n  I;  dErn  future;  de  on  the 

other  hand,  on  (my)  part;  gou  to  take;  -t  it;  hwtl  being;  aa- 

not;  Jc^ta'l  hungry;  -e  I) 

There  is  a  second  form,  ajx,  the  relation  of  which  to  ax  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Apparently  this  form  is  aq  with  connective 
'L  (see  §  23).  It  does  not  occur  in  subordinate  clauses,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  verb  meaning  it  is  nothing. 

nLh'^e  aqL  huMt  then  he  did  nothing  68.6  (then  nothing  was  his 

doing) 
nik'^e  aqL  g'e'hsn  then  nothing  is  your  food  157.11 
nLk''^e  aqL-y&xkH  Ts^ak'  then  Ts'ak*  was  without  (place  to)  go 

126.7 
nLk'^e  aqL-hvA'lt  then  he  was  without  doing  anything  68.6 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  explanation  is  really  satisfac- 
tory.    Difficulties  are  presented  particularly  by  forms  like — 

aq  dEp'hwUd'gxd  what  can  we  do?  103.7  (dEp  we) 
aq  n  hvMa  dzd'hst  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it 

Only  a  few  Tsimshian  forms  may  be  given  here: 

wa-dl'lgu-xd''^  on  their  part  without  even  a  little  foam 

{dl  on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xd^  foam) 
wadza^a-ld'^plEl  without  twinkling  across 

138.  htvtn'  innermost  part  (Tsimshian:  wufi'), 

hwin-ae's  brain 
hwin-havmH  point  of  arrow 
hvnn-tsId'uniL  heart  of  tree  148.8 

Tsimshian: 

I  wun-ga'tis  brain 

139.  dE'  extreme,  plural;  see  k's-  singular(no.  143)  (Tsimshian:  fa-) 

dE-laoSo't  the  highest  ones 
dE-Ld'ioit  the  lowest  ones 
dS'^algalSnt  the  last  ones 

Tsimshian: 

Tnan-ta-gdl ga  the  first  ones  to  come  up  (see  no.  3) 
tOrfnf^lg'U  the  eldest  ones 
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140.  t/Eni'  a  nominal  prefix  of  very  indefinite  significance  (Trim- 

shian:  tlEtn").     In  several  cases  this  is  clearly  a  weakened 

form  of  the  attributive  form  t/dm  sitting,  and  probably  tim 

is  the  meaning  of  this  particle  everywhere.     (See  §  33.) 

t/Em-ba^x  hip 

t/Bm-qe's  head  {qes  hair)  46.6 

t/Em'Ld^7fi  leg  below  knee 

tlErri'la/nix'  neck 

tlEm-gcHx'  fathom,  shoulder;  and  some  other  terms  for  parts  of 

the  body 
tlFm-ld'n  steersman 
tlEni'tsafiq  man  in  bow  of  canoe 

Tsimshian: 

Idx-tlErri'^al^is  crown  of  head 

t! Em-la! n  steersman  (g'iWn  stern)     (See  §  33) 

141.  spE'  place  where  something  belongs,  where  one  lives  (Tsim- 

shian: SpE'). 

spE'oJp  wasp-nest 

spE-a'xt  den  of  porcupine 

spE'Wb'hqan  ant-hill 

SpE'UExn^'q  place  of  supernatural  beings  32.11 

Spd-wa'hly"  place  of  taboos  32. 12 

spE'Sd'7itk  place  where  one  lives  in  summer 

8pE'l*sd'nt  place  where  one  lives  in  autumn 

Tsimshian 

spE-m'ni  I  bear's  den 

142.  sgaU'  tree,  stick;  evidently  from  ^an  tree  (Tsimshian:  s^ati"). 

sgan-nie'lik'st  crabapple-tree  17.11 
sgan-qala'mxHt  rose-bush 
sgan-lci'ts  elderberry-bush 
sgan-dafpxL  harpoon-shaft 
sgaji'haLo'  mast 

Tsimshian: 

sgan-JcH'nt  wooden  quiver 
sgcm-tm'Hsg  spear-shaft 

143.  k^8'  extreme,  singular;  see  rf^-,  plural  (no.  139)  (Tsimshian:  hS"). 

k's-qald' 71  the  last  140.8 
(FEp'k's-q&q  down  first  81.4 
Id'k's-g'l'^kst  in  extreme  outer  side  219.1 

Tsimshian: 

I  ks-qd'ga  first  ZE  791«" 
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144.  k8E^  fluid  (Tsimshian:  ksE'),     This  is  evidently  an  abbreviated 

form  of  ais  water.     (See  §  33.) 

ksE-t/o'tsk*^  black  fluid 

ksE-rnd'dstk's  milk  (literally,  breast  fluid) 

Tsimshian: 

wadi'ksE'l^atx  fluid-like  slime  (see  no.  85) 
ksE'ofmks  clear  water 
ksE'gwa'miks  spring 
ksE'S^ayie'^st  water  of  mountain 

145.  k^cE'  fresh  (Tsimshian :  ksE'). 

k'cE'Cafk'  fresh  olachen 
k'CE'sma'x*  fresh  meat 

Tsimshian: 

I  ksE-mE^'^d'^xs  fresh  berries 

146.  A5*«-Bm- woman  (Tsimshian:  kHEm^), 

k'SEm-ntsqa'a  a  Nass  woman 
k'SEm-qa'k'L  mouse  woman  136.4 
k'sETri'Sawa't  Tongass  woman 
k*BEm-ald-g'ig'a!t  Indian  woman  207.12 

Tsimshian: 

ksErri'iimtsl'^n  mouse  woman 
ksEm-qlaagd'^s  crane  woman 

147.  g*tt'  people,  person  (Tsimshian:  g*it'),     (See  also  §  33.) 
G'%t-mik'!e*na  AwI'k*Ien6x",  Rivers  Inlet  tribe 
G'tt-gd'ns  Tongass 
g'U-idl'ltk^  warriors  113.13 
G'U-lax-dd'mEk'8  people  of  lake 

148.  gtviS'  blanket,  garment  (Tsimshian:  guS'), 
g'ldls-halai't  dancing  blanket  71.5 
giols-qa! aqt  raven  blanket  39.8 
wt-gwls-qana'd  large  frog  blanket  168.3 
gvna-ma'k'si^  white  blanket 

Tsimshian: 

I  gus-ya'ni  mink  blanket 
1  gus^Elhaftk  button  blanket 
1  gicS'S^a'n  mat  coat  (rain  coat) 

149.  qa'  seems  to  indicate  location  (Tsimshian:  gr*^). 
qa-sd'x  place  in  front  61.4 
qa-qcdd'n  place  behind  the  houses  138.6 
qa-g'Wu  place  in  front  of  house  138.13 
qa-dd!  the  other  side  211.10 

The  same  prefix  appears  in  certain  plurals.     These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  §  43. 

§11 
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Tsimsbian: 

g'i'tsld'e^  bow  of  canoe 

g'i'la/n  stern  of  canoe 

g'i'g'ofni  up  river 

g'Uhau'li  in  the  woods  (with  euphonic  /  [?]) 

160.  qaldEnt"  receptacle  (Tsimshian:  galdEm"). 

qaldEin-Jialda' u-g'tt  box  of  a  sorcerer  217.3 

Tsimshian: 

I  galdEm-a'ksk  bucket  (literally,  drinking- receptacle) 

151.  ?ax-  surface  of,  top;  corresponding  to  the  adverbial  prefix  l^- 

(Tsimshian:  Utx*), 

lax-lo'dp  surface  of  stone  109.4 

lax-a'ns  surface  of  sand  122.4 

laaPo'  top  65.4 

lax'ha'  sky  (literally,  upper  side  of  air) 

The  names  of  some  clans  contain  this  element. 

Inx-skVy^k  eagle  clan  (literally,  on  the  eagle)  108.3 
lax-k'eho'  wolf  clan  (literally,  on  the  wolf)  108.2 

Names  of  islands  and  of  the  ocean  are  compounded  with  this  prefix: 

LaX'toaqh  Dundas  island 
lauc-se'lda  ocean  104.7 

Tsimshian: 

la^X'tlEm-ga'vs  crown  of  head 

lax-la' ragEm  IspW^h  top  of  hot  stones 

Ux'ha'  sky  ZE  782«« 

152.  ts^Em"  inside;  corresponding  to  the  verbal  prefixes  Zo-,  ts^Elsm-j 

/ji:^^7w- (Tsimshian:  ts/Ent'), 

ts^E^n-hwflp  inside  of  house  134.2 
ts'E/ii-dz'ddz^ik's  inside  of  ground  201.9 
ts^ Em-Wop  inside  of  stone  20.2 

A  considerable  number  of  words  require  this  prefix: 

tiEm-a'q  inside  of  mouth  118.15 

ts^Em-qaldls  stomach  118.11 

t^Em-arC&n  palm  (literally,  inside)  of  hand  110.10 

tiEm-ffl'n  valley  77.3 

Tsimshian: 

tslEm-laX'ha'  in  the  sky  ZE  782*« 
UlEm-xsd!^  inside  of  canoe 
tslEm-a'ks  inside  of  water 
tslEtU'ica'lh  inside  of  house 
UlEm-Ula'ns  armpit 
tslEm-uE'v!^  oven 

§11 
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153.  to^o-  inside.    I  found  thispretix,  which  is  evidently  related  to  the 

last,  only  in  ts^u-hwVlp  (Nass)  and  tsIa-inaJh  (Tsimshian)  the 
INSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  SO  designated  in  contrast  to  the  outside; 
while  t^Em-hvMp  {tslEm-vyalh)  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  locative  adverbial  prefixes  lu-^  ts'slEm-^  etc. 

154.  an6^  direction  toward  (Tsimshian:  nak^  or  na-). 

anb-g'%' Elka  south 

am-qoL'tia'p  direction  of  the  town 

ano-fEm-gl's  head  end 

anO'laa^mffOn  direction  of  (on  the)  sea 

Tsimshian: 

nak'SEmia'vmnt  or  na-sEmid'wunt  left  hand 
nak-siA'^  one  side 

nak-toDa'g'isi'hi'ioa'^s  east  (literally,  direction  along  down  river 
at  the  same  time  i*ain)  ZE  785^ 

155.  ts^tk'S"  surrounding  (Tsimshian:  t/^kS"), 

ts^tk's-naa'qs  bracelet  (literally,  surrounding  jade) 
ts^tk'S'dad'  finger-ring 

Tsimshian: 

I  UEks-na'^xa  bracelet 

156.  ham*  nearness. 

Jiain-tsHviVn  place  near  the  top,  80.12 

« 

§  12.  Particles  Transforming  Verbs  into  Nouns 

157.  an*.    This  prefix  is  very  difficult  to  translate.     It  is  used  to 

transform  verbs  into  nouns,  and  expresses  abstract  terms, 
local  terms,  and  even  instruments.     (Tsimshian:  n-,  nE*). 
(a)  Abstract  nouns: 

an'XpEdzd'xiesi,r  art—  '^V^  -^  ^g  at<^  -^(< 


an-lEbSlq  hatred  "  V '[  { 


an-setoensA^  love 
an-Ldfmak  honor 

{b)  Local  terms: 

an-la'k^  fireplace 

an-sff'tmLk*^  womb  (literally,  lying-in  place) 

an-tg^O'le'lbik'sk*^  whirlpool  (what  around  drifts)  104.12 

an-saHep  hole  for  steaming  55.4 

aU'Lcfuhl^  nest  (literally,  place  of  young  ones) 

an-sg'Vt  grave  (literally,  where  he  lies)  218.5 

an-qalffq  play -ground 

cmrdA'  other  side 
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Tsimshian: 

n-lak  fireplace 

tslEm-riE-u'^  oven  (literally,  in-bakin^-place) 

n-g'tl-Jiau'li  a  place  in  the  woods 

(c)  Result  of  an  act,  instrument,  etc. 

an-he't  what  he  said  118.1 
an-le'pEUk^  thread  (for  sewing) 
an-doy'tn  garden 

168.  andU'  receptacle,  perhaps  from  an-  no.  157  (Tsimshian:  ntfi'). 

anda-ha-sd'xs  ''rattle-box"  124.12 

ande  La'ix  box  of  crabapples  192.4 

anda-hawVl  quiver  (literally,  arrow  receptacle)  19.5 

ande-fe'hx"  box  of  grease  192.3 

Here  belongs — 

anda-xsa'n  gambling-sticks  28.11 

Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-wulal^wad  work-box 
nta-hawd'l  quiver 

159.  yu—k^  one  who  ha<  (Tsimshian:  yii—g). 

yu'hwt'lplc^  one  who  has  a  house 
yu-uEgioff otk^  one  who  has  a  father 

Tsimshian: 

klul-yu'ha'a'ksg  carrying  a  bucket  about 

yxi'sa'mig  having  meat 

yuhg'a'tg  having  manhood  ZE  783^' 

160.  /ia- instrument  (Tsimshian:  ha^), 

ha-xda'k^  bow  (literally,  shooting-instrument)  19.6 
ha-a'k's  cup  (literally,  drinking-instrument) 
ha-iiifh  knife  for  splitting  90.12 
hala'k^  powder  (literally,  fire-instrument) 
ha-sa'x  rattle  213.9 

Tsimshian: 

ha-g'e'lg  harpoon  (literally,  harpooning-instrument) 
ha-na'kst  marriage  present  (literally,  means  of  marrying) 

The  compound  prefix  ha-Ie-  is  particularly  frequent: 

ha-Ied'a'  chair  (literally,  instrument  to  sit  on) 

ha-le-dd'lEp  pile  of  wood  to  roast  on  131.12 

ha-le-dzo' qse  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  14.10 

Tsimshian: 

ha-Ul-dzd'^  world  (litemlly,  means  of  camping  on)  ZE  782*' 
ha-lU'^d'^d  to  think  (literally,  means  of  minding  on) 

§12 
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The  days  of  the  week  are  nowadays  designated  by  the  same  prefixes: 

ha-le-qano* otk^  day  of  dressing  up  (Sunday) 
hale-ye'sq  day  of  paying  out  (Saturday) 

161.  gan^  means  of,  cause  of  (Tsimshian:  yan-). 
gan-mfftJi^  means  of  saving 
gan-dEcte'ls  cause  of  life 
gan-Le^ntx'  cause  of  anger 

gan-lo-go'tbax  window  (litemlly,  cause  of  light  inside) 
gan-h^od'ltx'  carrying-strap,  (literally,  means  of  carrying) 

Xsimshian: 

gan-hWdxg  difficulty 

gan-p!a'lg'%x8g  ballast  (literally,  means  of  being  heavy) 

This  prefix  is  identical  with  the  particle  gan  therefore. 

162.  gtuix*"  nomen  actoris  (Tsimshian:  huk'). 

gvAx'-oId  fisherman 
wx-gvnx'-su-g'a't  great  murderer  23.6 
gwix'-w&o  hunter  108.4 
gvAx'-iaJjaifask^  cheater  52.12 

Tsimshian: 

huk-ga'tsls  one  who  pours  out,  an  auctioneer 
huk-yi!lsk  one  who  drills 

163.  an-  the  one  who ;  preceding  transitive  verb  (Tsimshian: 

tn-).  This  prefix  is  used  very  frequently  in  phrases  cor- 
responding to  our  relative  clauses.  It  is  always  preceded 
by  the  subjective  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

ne^En  fan-dEdo'qL  lax  3^ou  are  the  one  who  caught  the  trout 
157.4 

Ar''c  k'saxL  Lgo-g'Vmx'dit^  dsmt  an-ts^ ElEni-^cd' Ol  nak'st  then  his 
little  sister  went  out,  she  who  was  to  call  in  his  wife  204.6 
(^•.sax  to  go  out;  g*Vmx'de^\^\A\\  ts^ElEoi- into;  ^^o'o  to  invite; 
nak's  wife) 

fiLk'^e  da'uLL  k''^dlL  g*at  fan-gT/uL  Lgo-tk*''e'Lk^  then  one  man 
left,  who  took  the  child  205.6  {dd'uL  to  leave;  k'^'M  one  person; 
g'at  person;  gou  to  take;  Lgo-tk^'^e'tk^  child) 

4*'^  hwtl  sagait-hafp'aaL  fan-k^Le-htfrya'tst  then  they  rushed  to- 
gether who  beat  him  all  over  62.12  (m^a//- together;  haJ'p'a 
to  rush;  k^te-  all  over;  yats  to  strike^ 

Tsimshian: 

7ia*<  dEmt  tn-na'ksgA  IgvfHgES  Qauff  who  is  it  who  will  marry 

the  daughter  of  Gauo? 
t  niElryu  dEmt  hi-na'ksgA  Igu'HgEnt  it  is  I  who  will  marry 

your  daughter 
nHnVs  dEp  gwai  fin-SE-tlal^sga  these  are  the  ones  who  began 
ada  nUnV  t^in-lEhoI^UEtga^  be  was  the  one  who  paid  it  back 
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§  13.  Particles  Transfortning  Nouns  into  Verbs 

1()4.  sE-  to  make  something  (Tsimsbian:  sE^), 

sE-hvxi!  to  call  (literally,  to  make  name)  97.13 

8E-le't  to  make  wedges  148.4 

SE'hd'n  to  catch  salmon 

SE'le^mx'  to  make  a  song  77.9 

lEp'SE'iiExnd'x  to  make  one's  self  supernatural  152.6 

sE-hsla'  to  make  abalone  shell  45.14 

Tsimshian: 

Hi'SE-gvllg  to  make  fire  on 
sU'8E-n-dzdg  to  make  a  new  village 
8E'ina'Q^  to  cause  to  grow  ZE  791*®' 

165.  oc-  to  eat,  consume  (Tsimshian:  x-). 

X'hA'n  to  eat  salmon  205.1 

x-ama'lgwax  eating  scabs  41.14 

ha'X-sma'x'  fork  (literally,  meat-eating  instrument) 

ha-x-miyafn  pipe  (literall^^  smoke-eating  instrument) 

Tsimshian: 

X'Stsldlla  to  eat  beaver 

x-gwa'iksEuu  I  feel  cold  (literally,  I  consume  cold) 
lu'X'dzV usg  until  morning  (literally,  in  consume  morning) 
X'Sganefts  to  kill  mountain  goats  (literally,  to  eat  mountain) 
x-go'eplakem  we  enjoy  the  light  ZE  786"^ 

166.  XS'  to  say,  to  appear  like  (Tsimshian:  ac«-). 

xs-nEgvdHk  to  say  father 

x^-7ae' niExk  to  say  hm 

xs-ia'nsks  it  sounds  like  leaves 

xs-ma'k'sli^  ^\i\{^  (literally,  it  appears  like  snow) 

xs-gusgud' dakH  light  blue  (literally,  it  api>ears  like  a  bluejay) 

Tsimshian: 

wl-xs-nd'6l  it  sounds  loud  like  a  drum 
wi'XS'Suwa^nsg  it  sounds  loud  like  curing  disease 
g'^ap-X8-ts!a!p%  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  783^ 


(41 


§  14.  Transitive  Pronominal  Subject 

The  transitive  subjective  pronouns  are  in  both  dialects: 

71   I  VI  sEm  ye 

dEp  we  /f^^' 

m  thou  [they 

These  are  placed  before  the  verb  and  the  particles  treated  in  §§  8-13. 

They  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  52. 
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§    -X5.  Particles  that  may  Precede  the  Transitive  Subject 

n?he  particles  enumerated  in  the  present  section  differ  from  all  those 
previously  treated,  in  that  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  vso 
oloee.     In  certain  cases  of  the  third  person,  to  be  discussed  later,  they 
pr^ocede  the  transitive  pronominal  subject.     Since  many  of  these  par- 
ticles have  not  been  found  with  transitive  verbs  of   this  kind,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  they  are  simply  adverbial  particles  placed 
before  the  verb,  or  whether  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  transi- 
tive verb,  when  used  as  subject,  precede  them.     The  particles  enumer- 
&ted  under  nos.  167-174  are  more  clearly  connected  with  the  verb 
than  the  later  ones. 

167.  rfg-  with,  also,  on  (his)  part  (Tsimshian:  efl-). 

de-t-gun-g^e^ipt  on  her  part,  she  ordered  (her)  to  eat  it  156.11 

de-vJcS'ha'xt  he,  on  his  part,  ran  out  to  the  sea  104.13 

de-gidlk'S'cCEp'ma'qst  he  also  threw  himself  down  42.13 

de-t-gdiit  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  14.8 

ntg't-n  dsm  de-g'ipt  not  I  shall,  on  my  part,  eat  it 

de  ntg't  di-deik^t  she,  on  her  part,  had  no  bag  206.9,  10  (de-di 

on  her  part;  ntg't  not;  deLk^  bag) 
ntg't-n  de-g'a'at  I  have  not  seen  him 

Tsimshian: 

t/Em-di-yd'a  he  went  to  the  fire,  on  his  part 
dit'lsp'dd'gEt  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  himself 
dda  g'ik  dit  q^ani'^&'HgE  hana/^xt  and  also  he,  on  his  part, 
blessed  {q^am-gd'H)  the  woman  ZE  797 

168.  sEni'  very,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  sEnt"),  This  particle  is 
very  free  in  its  position.  It  is  often  used  in  nominal  com- 
pounds in  the  sense  of  genuine. 

ssm-aba'g^dsJi^t  he  was  much  troubled  80.1 

ssm'hcu^'Sg'l'  to  lay  really  upside  down  214.11 

sErri'lio'm  a'lg'ixne  I  <*peak  the  truth 

j/agai'SEni'k'^d'wi'he'lt^  however,  exceedingly  very  many  158.11 

sRm-t'ld'qdf6dE7it  she  emptied  it  inside  entirely  208.7 

sBm-ama  sg'e'det  they  laid  it  down  well  214.10  {am  good;  sg'l  to 

lay) 

smri'hvX'd^'LgO'idi'lk'dLl^  also,  on  his  part,  a  very  prince  {Kux 

also;  de  on  his  part;  hgo-  little) 
wt-ssm'ga'n  the  great  very  tree  (i.  e.,  cedar)  147.9 
sEm-tHvAn  the  very  top  80.4 
sEm-cfai'tsetsd'osk'  just  very  small  171.8 
sEin-q*am'k''^d/l  really  only  one  146.18 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 22  §  15 
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Tsimshian: 

aEm-lu'dza'ga  gd'H  very  downcast  (literally,  very  dead  in  heart) 
sEm4u'Xa'x8t  to  weep  bitterly 

dda  8Emt  tgu'da'pt  then  he  measured  exactly  around  it  ZE  784"* 
nE'SEm-sEfrElg  exactly  the  middle 

169.  /tieq!;  also,  again  (Tsimshian:  gik), 

hvx  a'cPtk'sh^L  yu'ksa  evening  came  again  142.8  {a'd^tJc'd"^  to 

come;  y?^'A*«a  evening) 
hus^  de-fEm-iaft  he  also,  on  his  part,  went  down  to  the  middle 

of  the  house  142.14 
hnx  det  gu'nat  he  also,  on  his  part,  demanded  it  143.1 
k'et  hvx  g'lnSmt  then  he  gave  it  again  139.6 
hvfi  Jc'^aflL  g'ot  another  man  108.1 

Tsimshian: 

lot  g'ik  tla'lE  nE-mEs-a'tisE  lEmkdX^dEt  a  tsla'ltgcfi  when  his 

sister  again  put  on  her  paint  on  her  face  ZE  795***  {mss-a^tis 

ochre;  lEmJcdV^d  sister;  tslal  face) 

ddat  g'ik  wulu'idE  g'a'd  then  the  people  knew  it  again  ZE  795'" 

dda  g'ikt  wulaH  dEin  hatla'xgE  then  they  knew  again  that  it 

would  be  bad  ZE  796««« 

The  following  four  particles  serve  to  express  future,  present,  past, 

and  continuation.     Their  syntactic  use  will   be  discussed  in   §  59. 

Here  I  give  only  a  few  examples  illustrating  their  use  with  the  verb. 

170.  cf-Eiit  future  (Tsimshian:  dEmY, 

dETYi  id'neE  ah  awa'an  I  go  to  thy  proximity  196.12 

dEm  g'a'an  you  will  see  80.2 

n  dsm  swant  I  shall  cure  her  123.7 

dEint  mu'kdeh  txox'  they  were  going  to  catch  halibut  43.6 

In  the  following  examples  dmn  is  nominal: 

ntg'tdi  a'd'^ik'sk^L  dEm  mEsa!x'  not  had  come  the  future  day- 
light 11.10 

dEm  lEp'hwa'ytmL  dEm  nd'sm  we  ourselves  will  find  our  future 
bait  56.6  {lEp-  self;  hwa  to  find;  noa?  bait) 

Tsimshian: 

dEmt  dzd'hE  txanlV  gdP  he  was  about  to  make  everything 

n  dEm  kla-tvnl'icd'n  I  shall  overtake  you  soon 

dda  dEmt  sE-ma'xsE  gd'H  then  it  will  make  things  grow 

171.  7«^ii?l?  present  (Tsimshian:  wul). 

txane'tk^L  hwtl  seso'sl  kldpE-t^d'Ots  all  the  small  birds  124.11 
naxna'a  Ts^ak'  hwtl  ddL  hana'q  Ts'ak'  heard  (about)  a  woman 
being  there  126.2  {ndxna!x  to  hear;  d'^d  to  sit;  hana'q  woman) 
't  hwU  lo'ha'qt  at  his  touching  into  it  203.6 
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Tsimsliian: 

at  g&'^  wul  ksE-gwa'iitgE  g'a'mgEt  he  went  to  where  out  comes 
(touches)  the  sun 

lot  nVsstgE  ts!a'hdE  wid  k' ! A-BA-gidi-tla!^  g'a'mgEm  dzViLst  when 
the  people  saw  the  sun  standing  still  suddenly  for  a  while 
ZE  788.13  {nl  to  see;  ts!ah  people;  k'lA-  for  a  while;  sa-  sud- 
denly; t!c^  to  sit;  g'amg  heat,  heavenly  body;  d^iust  day- 
light) 

-a  wul  loa-dl-aya'^ult  on  account  of  his  being  without  clever- 
ness ZE  789.14  {^oa-  without;  d/l  on  his  part;  aya'^wid  clever) 

172.  Xa  past  (Tsimshian :  la). 

fUsk'Ie  La  hvx  kefhuk  it  had  been  morning  again  204.2(At/x  again; 

hefLvJc  morning) 
La  de'lpk^L  dmn  mEsa'x'  it  was  shortly  going  to  be  daylight 

143.7  (delpk^  short;  mE8a!x*  daylight) 
La  hu3^  hwVlt  he  had  done  this  also  145.4 
k'!e  Lat  hitnla!x'L  hwtl  n&ot  he  had  known  that  he  was  dead  57.7 

{hwilalx'  to  know;  nffd  dead) 

Tsimshian: 

nfinV  lat  nVsstgE  tsla'b  that  was  when  the  people  saw 

ada  laal  dl  ts/V^^nsgE  toak't  but  then  his  brother  had  gone  in  (al 

but;  di  on  his  part;  ts/l^n  to  enter;  wak'  brother) 
ni  wa'lds  la  ha'udEt  it  happened,  what  he  had  said 

178.  Ldl  while  (Tsimshian:  Id). 

La  wi-f^^sL  LgO'tk'''€iLk?^g'i  aL  ld'd*a!t  aL  ta'sm-xpe'tst  while  the 
child  was  large,  it  was  in  the  box  9.9  {wi-fe's  large;  Lgo- 
tk'^e'Lk?^  child;  Id-  in;  d^d  to  sit;  ts^Bm-  inside;  xpeU  box) 

Tsimshian: 

Id  nUnV  nE'SEla-wd'ldEt  while  that  one  did  it  with  them 
Id  q!a*ldEk'i&^tgaP  while  he  was  walking  about  in  the  woods 

174.  ia^ai"  already,  however,  rather  (Tsimshian:  ylayai-). 

iagai-g'tn-hl'tk^t  however,  he  stood  behind  141.1 
iagai-ne^t  however,  it  was  so  26.7,  157.9 
iagai'SEm-k' la-wi-he'lt  however,  exceedingly  many  158.11 
k'''et  iagai'U'ia'qt  then,  however,  it  hung  on  it  46.1 
k'!e  iagait-g'e' eU  then,  he  had  picked  it  up  already  26.3 
iagait'lo'dd/ytt  he  had  put  it  on  already  50.4 

Tsimshian: 

ytagai  IS-vnda  tgi-nV^tsgEt  however,  he  looked  always  down 
adat  y/agai'dzaga-gd/^dst  then,  however,  he  went  across  it 
n  dEtn  ylagai-na'ksEn  I  shall  marry  thee 
ylagai'SEm-hd's  very  much  afraid,  however 
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175.  md'dzE"  almost. 

md'dzB'Sg'it  he  almost  lay  62.8 
q*am-?nd'd2E'n6'deE  I  am  only  almost  dead  76.13 
md'dzEt'dx't  he  almost  hit  it  140.7 

176.  kwa'ts^tk^S"  close  by. 

kioa'ts/ik'8-tq^al-8g'm  you  lie  close  a^inst  76.12 

177.  sEm^gHt  strongly  (derived  from  sEm-  much  [no.  168],  and  g'at 

person)  (Tsimshian:  sEm'g'it). 

dsm  sEm-g'it  dax-yic'kdEu  you  will  hold  fast  strongl}* 
BEmrg'it  de-yVguL  fEin-lafneist  hold  on  to  my  neck  I  80.10 

Tsimshian: 

I  ada  SEtYi'g'it  Jie'tgE  harm' gat  then  the  woman  stood  fast 

178.  sEm^gal  very,  much  (from  sEm-)  (Tsimshian:  sEm^gal). 

8Em-gal  oha'g^askH  he  was  much  troubled  36.4,  40.4 
SETn-gal  gwd'Et  he  was  very  poor  38.4 

Tsimshian: 

SBrrt-^al  xaP!  arch-slave!    ZE  790**' 

t  sEm-gal  Ishci'lExstthey  hate  them  much  ZE  793*" 

179.  q^amts^En  secretly. 

q^amts^En  ke't  he  said  secretly  40.6 
^amtiEn  U^'e'nt  he  entered  secretly  25.6 

180.  n%g*i  not;  used  in  indicative  sentences  (Tsimshian:  a'lgE), 

k'^'e  nig'i  daa'qhk^det  then  they  did  not  succeed  123.6 
ntg't  haxL  ak's  the  water  did  not  run  18.3 
7itg'U  hvx  dzakH  she  did  not  kill  him  also  203.7 
ntg'tdt  hodic'8  Ld^obolaf  Logobola'  did  not  paddle  17.3 
ntg'tn  de  g'a'at  I  have  not  seen  it 

The  syllable  di^  de^  which  is  ver}'^  often  added  to  the  negative, 

probably  signifies  on  his  part,  and  is  the  particle  no.  167. 

Tsimshian: 

a'lgE  d?nl  dEmtwuld'idEig*at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people  know 

it  {dm  good;  wuld'i  to  know;  g'at  people) 
dda  a'lgE  ts!a'k'a8ga  la'kga^  then  the  fire  was  not  out 
a'lgE  ndEm  k:!tnafmt  ai  hanaf^x  I  will  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

§  16.  Alphabetical  List  of  Particles 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  give  here  an  alphabetical  list  of  parti- 
cles, the  letters  being  arranged  in  the  order  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  latemls.  In  each  series  the  order  of  sounds 
is  sonant,  surd  stop;  sonant,  surd  affricative.     Eku^h  particle  is  given  its 
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nuoiber  in  the  preceding  lists.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  rendering  of  the  Nass  (N)  and  Tsimshian  (T) 
sounds,  which  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the  recording  of  the  former 
dialect. 


aT6Sa 

avmsTeS 

avnd  T  {wih  N)  43 

am  N  T  136 

am,  q!am  T  {q^am  N)  118 

amgait  T  (q^amgait  N)  119 

cm  N  {in  T)  163 

cm  N  (w,  fiE  T)  157 

ano^  (na^  7iak  T)  154 

anda  N  (nta  T)  158 

anb'El  N  {p/El  T)  64 

ank'8  N  (aks  T)  65 

ase  N  {asdi  T)  14 

asdi  T  {ase  N)  14 

agwi  N  T  66 

aJks  T  {ank'8  N)  65 

aa?  N  {wa  T)  137 

aZo  N  {alu  T)  67 

azaaj  N  {la  T)  68 

az^  N  69 

algs  T  (nV^*  N)  180 

*N70 

iaga  N  T  2 

ia^/ai  N  iylagai  T)  174 

yw->fc«  N  (yi/-$r  T)  159 

$n  T  {an  N)  163 

t/fe?  N  T  6, 10 

vxi  T  (aaj  N)  187 

wadi  T  85 

hwagait  N  {wagait  T)  71 

waLEn  N  72 

2/?iNT73 

vmd'ax  N  {vmt!a  T)  73a 

^i/<f  £»  N  T  41 

Ai^Tin  N  (?^n/7i  T)  138 

«wn  T  (A?/?«7i  N)  138 

t/n^^ri  N  T  51 

touts' En  T  {vnts^sn^  hut^En  N) 

62 
A«^  N  (tm^  T)  171 


«;iii  N  {avmL  T)  48 

i^m^  T  {hvM  N)  171 

w^am  N  T  22 

Aa  N  T  160 

ham  N  166 

Aorf^-  N  {liatlEk  T)  48 

Aa«Ja  N  T  74 

Juits'sks  N  75 

hagun  N  (p'wn  T)  44 

Aa^wZ  N  T  76 

haldBm  N  T  77 

AaL  N  (Aoi!  T)  60 

Az  N  T  78 

A^  N  («&r  T)  79 

A^/a  N  45 

huts^sn^   vrUfpBn  N   {wuis^an 

T)62 
At^;fc  T  (^w?«a-  N)  162 
hxa  N  ^i^fc  T)  169 
hsnErn  T  {pslsm  N)  80 
p/^Z  T  (ar?y^Z  N)  64 
pElEtn  N  {bsnEm  T)  80 
hElxsEm  N  {xhESEm  T)  81 
hagait  N  {Ishagait  T)  82 
JaajNTl 
m^  T  (TTia  N)  84 
m^7t  N  (man  T)  3 
rnESEm  N  83 
m^Za  T  88 
mi?i>  N  {msla  T)  87 
TTia  N  {mE  T)  84 
m^in  T  {msn  N)  3 
maaj  N  86 
maxlE  T  60 
m^W^j?  N  175 
rfi?,  rf^  N  {dE  T)  91 
rf^  N  {ta  T)  139 
(^N(^T)167 
cf^;?  N  {tgi  T)  4 
cfeTw.  N  T  170 
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fBtn  N  T  13 

fEm  N  T  140 

to  T  (rfj5  N)  139 

dsx,  dix'  N  {dax  T)  90 

fsks  T  (ts'ik's  N)  155 

fuks  N  T  6, 10 

dulati92 

t^al  N  (txal  T)  35 

^^t  T  {d'Ep  N)  4 

^^(?  N  {tgu  T)  31 

^aja  N  T  93 

^a?a«  N  T  47 

n  T  (an  N)  157 

na  N  T  12 

tkz,  nai  T  (<m5  N)  154 

715NT94 

n«NT95 

«<35^',  naT  {  and  N)  154 

n%•^  N  {algs  T)  180 

n<5'5m  N  96 

Tito  T  («7wto  N)  158 

«^  N  T  164 

«a  N  {sa  T)  98 

«aNT39 

«ii?7/i  N  T  168 

ssm-g-it  N  T  177 

sEm-gal  N  T  178 

«EnT89 

««j?ai^  N  T  99 

«aj?'a/>  N  T  100 

fAs  T  (A««  N)  79 

dx'  N  (^to  T)  102 

8eI  N  T  97 

«t  N  (^  T)  101 

m  T  (^  N)  101 

spE^T  141 

^ajfa/^  N  T  103 

ypl  N  21 

«^^a;  N  49 

sta  T  (^^J-  N)  102 

«(7an  N  T  142 

sqa  N  («a«  T)  36 

tslsm  NT  152 

fe/iTW  N  T  104 

tslEnlTlO^ 
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UlEk'Ial  T  16 

^/a  N  T  153 

Uaqa  N  (&a^a  T)  23 

tsagam  N  {dza^arn  T)  9 

^/i^-«  N  (j5/j5^  T)  155 

ts/ElEm  N  T  7 

>fe-'a  N  (>fc/tf  T)  106 

k-'ax  N  (*/a  T)  107 

k-'aL  N  58 

g'i  T  (^a  in  part,  N)  149 

^•tm^  N  (^ami  T)  25 

^•i^  N  T  147 

g'idi  N  T  19 

;t-/g(fo  N  57 

g'in  N  (^'tna  T)  108 

g'ifia  N  T  109 

k'/ina  T  110 

5r-t»  N  40 

g'i8m{gisiT)18 

gik  T  (Aw?  N)  169 

g'ik'd  N  61 

g'UEks  T  (^t^/tife-*  N)  115 

g'Uvnd  N  T  37 

^•tZ^^  N  111 

k''tlq'al  N  34 

;£•«  N  {ks  T)  143 

fe^  T  {k'si  N)  8 

;b£  N  T  144 

>fe-ci?  N  {ksB  T)  145 

ifc-«£m  N  (Ar^^m  T)  146 

A«a  T  {k'sax  N)  112 

;fc-^i  N  (fes  T)  8 

j(^  N  in  part  {g'i  T)  149 

q'ai  N  122 

yV  N  T  117 

q^am  N  {q!am^  am  T)  118 

y<i?«^i  T  {g'ime  N)  25 

(famt^En  N  179 

q^amgait  N  (amgait  T)  119 

yan  N  T  161 

y/an  T  28 
qana  T  59 
yar?^  N  120 
q'asba  N  121 
^aZ  N  123 
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jtfZ  N  T  124  Z  N  T  128 

qlala  T  {gali  N)  17  Isp  N  T  129 

^ali  N  {^lala  T)  17  Zi?i£^«5  N  T  130 

qaldEm  N  {galdEm  T)  150  lEbagait  T  {hagait  N)  82 

joieiia?-  N  (jaWi^  T)  11  Z^^^m  N  (/5^^/i  T)  5 

yaZ;fc-*i'  N  {galJcsE  T)  24  Z^-i  N  T  20 

kwa'ts'ik's  N  176  %-'e«  N  132 

gwi8  N  (firi^  T)  148  Ie^'uI  N  (Z^r^/i*;  T)  131 

gvnx'  N  (Ai^*  T)  162  Isks  N  T  133 

yfaif?  T  {k'opE  N)  113  Za^awA  T  15 

l?utgo  N  32  lagax  T  (Zaaj  N)  38 

gun  T  (A(z$rwn  N)  44  lax^T  151 

^w  N  T  114  ^ai^?  N  {lagax  T)  38 

^u«  T  {gwis  N)  148  Z^  N  {Hi  T)  30 

^wfiri^aj  T  (gulx  N)  116  Zd-jfOTi  N  {Lll-qlan  T)  28 

^iA-«  N  (g^UElcB  T)  115  Z^^^>//i  T  {Je^eir  N)  5 

^wZaj  N  {gugulx  T)  116  ^5  N  {In  T)  29 

JPwi  N  {Jclul  T)  33  ^i^  N  62 

hsE  T  (yfc-«i  N)  8  ^^«a  N  46 

Tif'Le  N  (>Wi  T)  55  Inks  T  42" 

a?  N  T  165  Zi^ii  N  (^^^A^/  T)  27 

xbESEni  T  {hElxsEm  N)  81  Z^^cJZ  N  26 

irpt  N  125  LEin  N  (^^//i  T)  134 

xpVlyim  N  126  Z«  T  (tfLai«  N)  68 

a»  N  T  166  xa  N  (ia  T)  172 

xtse  N  (i»^/B  T)  54  xa  N  (ia  T)  173 

a??i:/?  T  {xLip  N)  53  iwi*?/  T  {lukh  N)  27 

a?xiW2,  N  {dEm  T)  56  x^t>  N  {Igu  T)  135 

a?xna  N  (aj?7ia  T)  127 


Suffixes  (§§  17-32) 

{  Jf7.  Suffixes  following  the  Stem 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  suflBxes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialects, 
almost  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  with  the  stem.  The  significance 
of  most  of  these  is  much  more  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  prefixes,  but 
those  that  immediately  follow  the  stem  appear  to  be  primarily  modal 
elements.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  passive,  causative,  elimination 
of  the  object,  etc.  Their  use  shows  great  irregularities.  These  suf- 
fixes are  followed  by  pronominal  suflBxes,  while  demonstrative  ele- 
ments and  the  interrogative  element  are  always  found  in  terminal 
position. 
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1.  ^En  causative  (Tsimshian:  •En).    In  both  dialects  this  suffix  gen- 

erally modifies  the  terminal  conspnant  of  the  stem. 

hetk^  to  stand,  singular  Id'tq^al-he'fEn  to  place   a   thing 

upright  against  something  and 
inside  of  something  131.3 
raStlEn  to  fill 

yd'dg^an  to  feed  one  person 
txd'd^^cm  to  feed  several  persons 
hd'sig^a/ii  to  separate  (v.  a.) 
he-Ld'^an  to  break  (v.  a.) 
ha! an  to  cause  to  run 
ma'qsaan  to  place  several  things 

upright  8.1 
qfflk*8aan  to  cover  (v.  a.) 
la'qsaan  to  wash  (v.  a.)  198.8 
hu'ksa^in  to  place  with  36.8 
gyUcsaan  to  awaken  121.8 
WW* En  to  roll 

sa'tplsn  to  harden 
Tn&'lklEn  to  force 
md'g^an  to  put  aboard  one  object 
hja'^^an  to  annoy 
la'k'Itn  to  bend  (v.  a.) 
holhan  to  cause  to  run 
ga^ksEn  to  awaken  one  person 
CVdEksEn  to  awaken  several 
h&ksEn  to  place  with 

2.  -«fc"  expresses  primarily  the  elimination  of  the  object  of  the  tran- 

sitive verb  (Tsimshian  -«fc). 


metJ^  full 

yd!6wk^  to  eat,  singular 

txd'dxk^  to  eat,  plural 

hd'^x  to  divide,  v.  n. 

he-Ld'q  it  breaks 

hax  to  run 

maqsk^  to  stand,  plural 

qolk'sk^  covered 
lo'la'qskH  she  washes  in  197.10 
A5*«^  to  be  with  91.8 
guksk^  to  awake  121.9 
teHMk'sk^  whirlpool  104.12 
Tsimshian: 
sa'tpk  hard 
mdlk  to  be  uneasy 
mdxk  to  be  aboard,  singular 
haPxk  annoyed 
lak'  bent 
haP  to  run 

gaksk  to  wake  up,  singular 
Wdaksk  to  wake  up,  plural 
hdksk  to  be  with 


fa*aU>  clap  (v.  a.)  34.10 
suwa'n  to  blow  (v.  a.)  123.1 

maL  to  tell  (v.  a.) 
g'a'a  to  see  (v.  a.) 
dWmgan  to  pull  (v.  a.) 


fa'ask^  to  clap  (no  object)  203.3 
suwa'anak^  to   blow  (no   object) 

124.8 
ma'haask^  to  tell  news  161.15 
^•a'flw*«  to  look  137.6 
dd'mgaiuk^  to  be  in  the  act  of 

pulling  51.8 
gosk?^  to  extend  126. 7 


goto  take  (v.  a.) 

Verbs  with  this  ending  often  form  verbal  nouns: 

cPSpxan  to  nail  cPWpxansk  nail 

^^^Eu  to  love  ^^ifp^Ensk  love 

aycfq  to  command  ayo'g^a^k  commander 

U'lVEn  to  roll  te'Mk'skf^  whirlpool  104.12 
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Tsimshian: 

lu-tlu'^yu  qM'^8  I  sweep  out  a 
box 


t!vf^8k  to  sweep 
SB-yiUlask  to  polish 


tfi^lak  to  spin 

gan-hd'hsEfisk    fastening-imple- 
ment 


sE-y'iflgu  vHi'i  I  polish  a  pad- 
dle 
si'H  to  spin  something 

hffksETi  to  place  with  some- 
thing 

Undoubtedly  related  to  the  preceding  are  the  following  two: 

3.  -A^  used  commonly  after  terminal  je>,  t^  Sj  ts,  q^  Xj  z,  and  sometimes 

after  ;  (Tsimshian:  -k);  and 

4.  'tk^  used  after  vowels,  Ij  m,  and  n  (Tsimshian:  -f A?). 

Both  of  these  have  the  same  meaning,  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
.  medial  or  semi-reflexive,  while  in  other  cases  no  clear  reason 
for  their  use  can  be  given.    These  endings  are  found  regularly 
in  the  possessive  form  of  names  of  animals.     (See  §  55.) 
Examples  of  -k  are: 


het-  upright 
goks-  to  awake 
LeS'  finished 
bats-  to  lift 

Tsimshian: 

ha'Us  to  send 
sa'ijh  hard 

Examples  of  -tif^  are: 

(Ta  to  sit 
sB'hwa!  to  name 
wffd  to  invite 
tudda'u  to  bewitch 
d^Spxan  nail 
hslSn  belt 

Tsimshian : 

tH'^pIsn  to  love 
Xr'.'^Tia'm  togive 
SE-wcH^  to  name 
pldn  sea- otter 


?ietk?^  to  stand 
goksk^  to  wake  up 
Lesk?^  to  be  finished 

hatsk?"  to  be  lifted 

• 

halUak  sent 
m'tpk  to  be  hard 

d^atk^  to  be  placed  216.1,  131.1 
SE'hioa'tk^  named 
wffdtkf^  to  be  invited  128.6 
hoLdduyitl^  bewitched 
cPafpxantk^  nailed 
hElcHntJ^  belted 

mf^plErUk  loved 
km'ItnStk  given 
sEwa'Hk  named 
uE-jpttt  ntgu  my  sea-otter 


These  endings  occur  in  many  intransitive  verbs,  and  in  nouns : 

deipl^  short  metl^  full 

tiipl^  strong  dUk^sl^  to  drift 

ayanjoSiJ^  to  cry  lieBl^  to  expect 

mitl^  to  scatter  da'Mk'sk?^  to  bend 

flT 
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ha'asJi^  wind  oqLk*^  to  attain 

a!d!%k*%T^  to  come  ialik^  slimy 

alhash*'  to  blame  diky'  fuel 

Itsle'sk^  to  hang  vxihl^  taboo 

m&d%l^  gray  da/mqhl^  friend 

tiElSsI^  canyon  ^Ar''6ir^  child 

q^&tsh^  to  be  tired  meil^  to  shine 

y&z;^"  to  follow  deik^  bag 

de'lETTiExk^  to  answer  mao'W^  rope 
maxJ^  to  go  aboard  a  canoe        malk^  to  put  into  fire 

fihxky  to  shout  amaHky  scab 
ffd^J^  enough 

It  is  uncertain  in  many  of  the  endings  in  -«^  whether  they  are 

derived  from  stems  ending  in  -«,  or  whether  they  belong*  to  the 

suffix  -sky.    The  same  is  true  of  forms  in  -^^,  which  naay  be 

derived  from  stems  ending  in  -t  or  represent  the  suffix  -tJ^.     The 

following  have  probably  the  suffix  -tk^: 

yaltk*"  to  return  laltk*'  slow 

daltky  to  meet  ptaltk^  to  climb 

de'hitl^  to  guide 

The  same  conditions  are  found  in  Tsimshian,  but  it  does  not  seem 

necessary  to  give  additional  examples. 

6.  •A  In  the  Tsimshian  dialect,  words  ending  in  /?,  t^  «,  fe,  q^  ar,  x, 

and  sometimes  in  I  (i.  e.,  those  corresponding  to  the  group 

with  the  suffix  -k  [no.  3,  p.  345])  have,  instead  of  -sk  (no.  2, 

p.  344),  'A.      The   terminal  consonant  is  here  modified,    as 

before  the  suffix  -En  (no.  1,  p.  344). 

dab  to  measure  something  da!p!A  to  measure 

HaPp  to  drive  piles  tld'^plA  to  be  engaged  in  pile- 
driving 

g'ob  to  dig  gan-g'a'plA  a  spade 

sE'WvZg'a'd  to  dye  something  huk-sE-wulg'a'd^A  a  dyer 

qats  to  pour  out  httk-ga'tslA  one  who  pours  out 

0U8  to  split  huk-hufsA  one  who  splits 

6.  -« is  used  in  Nisqa"  and  in  Tsimshian  in  place  of  -k  and  -tk  (nos.  3 

and  4,  p.  345)  after  k'^  x'j  ^,  ^,  and  x. 

dx'  to  throw  dk's  to  fall  (literally,  to  be  thrown) 

bek^  to  lie  sa-he'T^B  to  make  lies 

hwUafx'  to  know  sE'hwUafx's  to  teach  (literally,  to 

make  known) 
Tnag  to  put  Tna'qas  to  be  put  11.14 

lodq  to  dig  i^^«  to  be  buried 

§17 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  to  kill  dzaks  killed 

mEctVEk  grizzly  bear  nE-mEdl'^ksu  my  grizzly  bear 

Here  the  -s  suffix  is  also  used  after  jk>,  although  not  regularly: 

walb  house  tie  waflpsu  my  house 

•E8  appears  in  Tsimshian  a  few  times  after  terminal  p  in  place 
of  -sk. 


lalb  to  plane  down  something 
lu'^b  to  sew  something 

8.   -X  seems  to  mean  in  behalf  of. 

qe^Ent  to  chew 
ha/p  cover  8.15 


la'lplES  to  plane 
luf^plEs  to  sew 


Wlg'it  a  feast 


qe^EndEx  to  chew  for  36.5 
le-hd'bdxt  it  is  on  as  a  cover  for  it 

67.7 
le'lg'itx  a  feast  for  somebody  83.1 

9.  -ti.  This  suffix  designates  the  indicative,  and  appears  only  pre- 
ceding the  suffixes  of  the  first  pei*son  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  same 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb. 


oftneE  I  fish 

o/lg^alneE  I  look  at  something 

a^k^ncE  I  call 

vA'tk?*neE  I  come  from 

dE7n  dafuLrieE  Le'sEms  I  shall  leave 

for  Nass  river 
ie'EnlE  I  go 

t!v!^%gEnu  I  sweep 
ha/^nu  I  run 
li'^minu  I  sing 
t  wafyinu  he  finds  me 
t  wafyinEm  he  finds  us 

10.  -d.    The  corresponding  suffix  -d  appears  in  the  indicative  of 

many  transitive  verbs,  both  in  Nass  and  in  Tsimshian. 

id'eE  what  I  roast  121.9  id'dst  he  roasts  it  121.7,  154.3 

haMl  to  take  care  of  143.1  h&'EldcE  I  take  care  of  it 

hats  to  bite  65.9,  127.8  ha'tsdes  I  bite 

Itgi  agd'h  dsm  he'nUt  what-  dEp  K^idEiidm  we  say  42.11 


at  gill-net 

afly'^al  to  examine  138.8 

disJi^  to  call 

witlc*^  to  come  from 

dafuL  to  leave 

ie'E  to  go 

Tsimshian: 

tlv^sg  to  sweep 
haP  to  run 
Va^mi  to  sing 
wdP  to  find 


ever  you  say  69.8 
qaq  to  open 
9ax  to  shake  something 
cm&'sl  to  allow  122.1 


qa'qdcE  I  open  something 
sa'xdeE  I  shake  it 
and!j£,ldeE  I  lend 


§17 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  dead  dadhdu  I  kill 

lu  to  wait  buf^dut  I  wait  for  him 

gaP  to  take  gaf^du  I  take 

11.  'tna  may  be,  perhaps  (Tsimshian:  'fna). 

Itg^i-gula' EldEina  hdqs  may  be  three  months  170.13 
n&H-maE  maybe  he  is  dead  182.8 
ffi' EgumaneE  maybe  1  am  sick. 

Tsimshian: 

nUnl!  gwai  k!un(i^matga9  this  is  what  they  may  ask 


\ 


§  IS.  Prmiominal  Suffixes 

The  group  of  suffixes  treated  in  the  preceding  section  are  foUowei 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  will  be  described  fully  in  §{  50-51,  aiM 
§  53.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  suffixec 
pronouns: 

Nms.  TrimriiUn, 

First  person  singular -es  -u^  -l 

First  person  plural *  -vm  -m 

Second  person  singular -n  -n 

Second  person  plural -sEm  -ssm 

Third  person -t 

Third  person  plural -det 


]■' 


§  19.  Modal  SuffioceM  followhig  the  ^Prmiomi/nal  Suffixes 

12.  -fifS  might  (Tsimshian:   -fift*'tt,  ^gun).    The  position    of  thi« 

suffix  seems  to  vary. 

nExiia^yttg'i  they  might  hear  it  91.10 
sl'^ph^g'lneE  1  might  be  sick 
gwa'tstg'e  it  might  be  dung  207.7 

Tsimshian: 

naha'ung'Pn  maybe  it  is  true 

naJwJunguna  nlaxno'yu  it  may  be  that  it  is  true  what  I  have 

heard 
n  tlu'xiSEng'IPn  (take  carel)  I  might  hit  youl 

13.  •s&n  evidently  (Tsimshian). 

iiHiiVEt-stPn  evidently  it  is  he 

uE  Ie  gwa'lgEs^n  evidently  there  has  been  a  fire 

14.  ^sBn  indeed!  (Tsimshian). 

nlinl^Et-HEn  indeed!  it  is  he 
naha!unsEn  indeed!  it  is  true 

§§  18,  19 
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15.  "^at  it  is  said  (Tsimsbian:  'gat). 

gg'V-gaL  ama  xpe'ts  there  was  a  good  box,  it  is  said  19.4  {ag'l 

to  lie;  dm  good;  -a  connective;  xpeU  box) 
k''*aX'afin-gaL  fEm-qe'st  bis  head  was  good  before,  it  is  said  32.8 

{k^'^dx-  before;  dm  good;  fsm-qe's  head) 
tgon-gaL  dsTn  hw^lsm  dma  al&'tl^'gat  nom  this,  we  are  told,  we 

shall  do,  we  are  told  we  shall  swim  in  a  shoal  70.6  {tgon  this; 

dEm  future;  hvM  to  do;  -Em  we;  ald'tk^  to  swim  in  a  shoal; 

nam  we) 
dsm  suwa'nt-gaL  Lgd'uhl^t  he  says  he  Will  cure  his  child  123.10 

(mwa'n  to  cure;  Lgo'uLk*^  child) 
ne-gat'g'i  di  gtotx'-g'etpt  he  says  he  does  not  like  to  eat  it  40.6 

{rie-g'i  not;  di  on  his  part;  guAx*-  expert;  g'etp  to  eat  some- 
thing) 

Tsimshian: 

I  sl^EpgE-gat  I  hear  he  is  sick 

§  20.  Demonstrative  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  last  word 
of  a  clause,  and  which  indicate  distance  and  presence  in  space  and 
time.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
determine  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  whole  sentence.  These 
elements  are  much  simpler  in  the  Nass  dialect  than  in  Tsimshian,  and 
their  general  discussion  in  the  latter  dialect  will  be  given  in  §§  24-31. 
In  Nass  we  find: 

-jf8  absence  and  distance: 

nVc'^e  a'lg'ixtg'&  then  he  said  53.1  (referring  to  one  who  is  absent 

and  to  an  event  of  the  past) 
nLk''^e  l^-ya!ltl^L  g'a'tg'i  then  the  man  returned  113.3 
yu'kdeh  ga'ng*^  La  dza'pdet  they  took  the  sticks  they  had  made 

114.7  {ynk  to  take;  gan  stick;  dzap  to  make) 
haJSng'^  naJcH  da  yu'kna  before  long  it  was  evening  152.14  {hao'n 

it  is  soon:  nal<^  long;  yii^kna  evening) 

'St  presence  and  nearness: 

dsm^  q^aiyVm,  o'k'sde  liaxoVlEist  my  arrow  will  drop  near  by  19.15 
i^dsTa  future;  q^ai  near;  -Em  connective  [see  §  22];  ok's  to 
drop;  hawVl  arrow) 

tgduL  gouUt  this  I  guess  28.2 

8E7n-hff daa^t  it  is  true  20.13 

txe'ldESEMEst  ye  will  burn  215.10 

nddlda  dsm  d'd'ik'sdEst  when  will  he  come? 

§20 
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In  some  cases  a  terminal  -t  is  foand  which  indicates  presence  and 
nearness  and  corresponds  to  the  analogous  form  in  Tsimshian. 

na-^an'htmld'gut  therefore  I  did  so  113.6 

This  element  is,  however,  quite  rare  in  our  texts. 

Connectives  (§§  21'31) 

§  21.  GENERAL  BEMABKS 

The  connective  suffixes  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
always  terminal  in  the  word  and  connect  two  words  that  are  syn- 
tactically related.  Therefore  they  never  stand  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 
We  must  distinguish  between  attributive  and  adverbial  connectives, 
and  predicative  and  possessive  connectives. 

§  22.  ATTEXBUTIVE  AND  ADVEEBIAL  CONNECTIVES 

'Em.    The  connective  -Em  is  used  to  express  attributive  and  adverbial 
relations.     Thus  it  occurs  as — 

(1)  Connective  betwQ^n  adjective  and  noun. 

(2)  Connective  between  two  nouns,  one  of  which  has  the  function 

of  an  attribute. 

(3)  Connective  between  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  and  a  verb. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  -E/n: 

1.  Between  adjective  and  noun.     In  this  case  the  adjective  always 

precedes  the  noun,  and  the  connective  is  firmly  attached  to 

it.     The  analogy  with  the  second  group  suggests  that  the 

adjective  expresses  the  class  of  things  referred  to,  while  the 

following  noun  qualifies  the  particular  kind;  hs  qe's^um  gan, 

A  SMALL  TREE  (namely,  a  slender  thing  which  is  a  tree,  or 

which  belongs  to  the  class  "tree"). 

sisd'sEm.  gan  little  sticks  27.15 

wl-he'hlEm  g'at  many  people  28.12 

Lgo-gnal Ein  Lgo-tk'^e' lI'^  little  poor  little  boy  155.16 

7)ia'1c'8guvi  16' op  white  stone  139.8 

wt/dm  wan  the  invited  deer  83.3 

Tsimshian: 

sl'lg'idEm  Igu'^lg  the  eldest  child  ZE  783**^ 
lgv!HgE)n  hana'x  little  woman  ZE  797.32 
gwa'dEhsEni  ye'^n  cool  fog  ZE  797^** 
IvfnksEm  seipg  dry  bone 

Numerals  do  not  take  this  connective,  but  take  -l  instead  (see  §  23) 
(Tsimshian,  -a  pp.  351,  353). 
§§21,22 
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2.  Between  nouns.  The  first  noun  takes  the  ending  -Em^  and  desig- 
nates the  kind  of  thing  referred  to,  while  the  second  noun 
specifies  the  class. 

g'aJdEin  gan  a  wooden  man  89.12  (a  man  belonging  to  the  class 
''wood") 

dawVsEm  16' dp  a  stone  ax  147.14  (an  ax  belonging  to  the  class 
''stone") 

huxdd'g'intgum  (^axiq^alo  crow-grandchildren  19.15  (grandchil- 
dren of  the  class  "crow") 

a'lg'igam  Ts^Emsa'n  Tsimshian  language  20.9  (speech  of  the 
class  "Tsimshian") 

amg'd'g'hn  Le'sEuis  sawbill  ducks  of  Nass  river  114.5  (saw bill 
ducks  of  the  kind  [belonging  to]  Nass  river) 

kuwaJm  had^dxk^  bad  names  41.12  (names  of  the  kind  '•bad") 

Tsimshian: 

go'iplEm  U!al  light-face 
g'a'ingEm  dzVus  day-sun  ZE  78P 
tsIa'hEjn  ye^ts/Esg  the  animal  tribe  783*® 
md'sEm  arCd'n  thumb  of  hand  792'" 
ye'tslEsgEDi  gilhau'li  the  animals  of  the  woods 

3.  Adverbial. 

haddfaam  a'lg'txs  TxafmsEm  Txa'msen  spoke  badly  38.11 

SErri'hd'm  no'dt  he  was  truly  dead  9.6 

wi-fe'sEm  yd'oxkH  he  ate  much  36.10  {yo'oxk^  \^  an  intransitive 

verb) 
tid'sg'tm  mast  he  grew  a  little  175.8 
KuL'Wl-ye'tgum  xdax't  he  was  hungry  (going)  about  39.9 

Tsimshian: 

dza'gEm  xsfox  to  be  dead  asleep 
Jc8-q&'g6m  allg'tx  to  speak  first 
Jcs-qd'gd7n  mAn-a'idg  he  reaches  up  first 

-a.  The  connective  -a  is  used  in  a  number  of  cases  in  place  of  -Em..  It 
would  seem  that  its  use  is  determined  largely  b}^  the  particu- 
lar qualifying  term.  Some  of  these  seem  to  take  -a  regularly 
in  place  of  -Em.  In  Tsimshian  this  connective  is  -a;  it 
appears  regularly  after  numemls. 

ama  hwtlp  a  good  house  48.3 

wl-ama  g'at  very  good  man  208.7 

ama  a'lg'txt  he  spoke  well  45.6 

rm-ama  hwa'ndet  they  sat  down  very  well  83.4 

gwa'lgwa  txb'x*  dry  halibut  161.10 

h^ya  elx  fat  of  seal  161.12 

f^la  elx  oil  of  seal  47.2 

§22 
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Tsimshian: 

lEksg'ig'a'ds  hid'htet  various  stars 

amA  y!vlH  a  good  man 

wlrtef^JcsE  lu'am?a!m  ga-gdf^dEmt  we  are  exceedingly  glad 

JclE'vEldE  g'a'mgEt  one  moon 

kld'ldE  g*ad  one  person 

he'ldE  tslap  many  people 

§23.  PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES 

The  development  of  these  connectives  is  quite  different  in  Nass  and  in 
Tsimshian,  and  the  two  dialects  must  be  treated  quite  independently. 
In  the  present  section  I  give  the  Nass  forms.  In  all  cases  where  the 
connection  between  words  is  not  attributive  or  adverbial,  -l  or  -«  are 
used  as  connectives,  -8  being  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  following 
noun  is  a  proper  name  designating  a  person,  a  personal  pronoun,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designating  a  person,  or  a  term  of  relation- 
ship. In  all  other  cases  -l  is  used.  With  terms  of  relationship  -a  is 
not  always  used,  but  -l  may  be  substituted. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  -l  and  -s  are  used  are  the  following: 

1.  In   sentences  with    intransitive  verb,  connecting   predicate    and 

nominal  subject. 
{a)  'L, 

U'ia'qL  oq  a  copper  hung  on  it  138.3 

g'&dh  mdl  there  lay  a  canoe  138.13 

hwUh  ts^EmeHix'  the  beaver  did  so  81.4 

ts'enL  ts^EmVlix'  the  beaver  entered  77.4 

a'lg'ixL  vn-g'a't  the  great  man  said  195.16 
(J)  -s. 

gali-iafs  Ta^ak'  Ts'ak*  went  up  the  river  117.6 

hwUs  dEp-he'she  my  uncles  did  so  157.9 

xdax's  Txd'msEm  TxSmsEm  was  hungry  21.2 

2.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nomi- 

nal subject. 
{a)  L. 

7iLk''*et  llhk'L  gudVsk^t  then  watched  his  nephews  9.5 
w&bh  tn^Eme'lix*  axt  the  beaver  invited  the  porcupine  73.2 
l6-d*Ep-L6'6dEL  dg'idemna!q  an^&nt  inside  down  put  the  chief - 

tainess  her  hand  183.8 

(J)  -«. 

kSiL-yu'kdEts  Ts^ak'  Wop  Ts'ak*  carried  a  stone  about  118.9 
7iLk'^et  6x's  Ts'ak:  Lgo-qalmt  Ts'ak'  struck  a  little  fire  118.12 
i  hwa8  Txa/msEm  hvMp  Txa'msEm  found  a  house  43.3 
§->3 
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J.   In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nom- 
inal object. 

(a)  'L. 

dEm  Id-ma' qdcEL  ts^Vsgun  I  shall  put  thy  louse  in  43.10 
nLk'''et  g'aJah  fVsEm  g'at  then  he  saw  a  large  man  95.10 
a'yriLe  wffoL  na'k'An  (good  you)  invite  your  wifel  205.10 

(J)  -s. 

HLk'^et  aorgo'vdEts  Ts^ak'  they  took  Ts'ak*  oflf  120.15 

4.  In    sentences   with  transitive  verb,  the   object   may   sometimes 

precede  the  verb,  and  is  then  connected  with  the  predicate 
by  -L  or  -5. 

txarieHI^L  qal't^Kp-U^alpL  g'e'daocdet  they  asked  all  the  towns 

87.3 
naxL  g'a'at  he  saw  bait  50. 15 

5.  To  express  the  possessive  relation  between  nouns. 

(a)  'L. 

qa-qala'nL  hvMpi  serrCdfg'it  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  chief 

137.8 
ane'sL  gem  the  branch  of  a  tree  137.9 
mag&'nL  K'san  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river  15.3 
qa-wVuL  k'ebo'  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  84.4 
q*dEldfflL  Lg'ih  ha/na'qg'i  six  were  the  children  of  the  woman 
97.8 

(ft)  -s. 

qal'ts^a'ps  dsp  nsgud'dt  the  town  of  their  fathers  107.13 
ndzt'EU  Ts^ak'  the  grrandmother  of  Ts'ak*  119.8 
xpSyi%  LdySbola!  the  box  of  L6g6bola'  19.4 

6.  Between  definite  and  indefinite  numerals  and  nouns,  the  connec- 
tive is  'L. 

k'^dlL  8Bm^6!g'U  one  chief  137.1 

k'^^elh  sa  one  day  137.2 

k*^afguL  hAn  one  salmon  169.8 

q^ai-fspxafL  qaq  even  two  ravens  155.4 

hagade'lLLg'U  two  children  159.5 

bcMode'lL  nak*8t  two  wives  194.6 

vn-he'lL  lax  many  trout  157.6 

txane'tk?^L  q^aima'qsit  many  youths  141.10 

g^uL'^anVh  ha-xdak^^sE^niEst  all  your  arrows  144.10 

A  few  indefinite  numerals  may  also  take  the  attributive  connec- 
tive -Em. 
wi'heUdBm  q^aima'qdt  many  youths  144.3 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1— 10 2Z  §  23 
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7.  Connecting  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67)  with  the  following-  noun. 

(a)  'L. 

k^'^dtskH  ah  qal'ta^a'p  they  landed  at  the  town  107.13 

le-hwVU  ah  lax'l&dp  it  is  on  the  stone  109.4 

a'lg'ixL  qal'tia'p  ah  dEm  %Ew!d!g'it  the  people  said  he  should  be 

chief  163.10  {a'lg'ix  to  say;  dEm  future;  sEm?afg'it  chief) 
maLt  ah  nak'st  he  told  his  wife  165.11 

if')  -«. 

a^lg*ixt  as  n^tg'i  he  said  to  him  157.1 

a'lg'ixt  as  Ts'ak'  he  said  to  Ts'ak-  120.6 

k''^et  sg'it  a^  TxafmsEm  he  laid  it  before  Txa'msEm  48.10 

8.  Connecting  the  conjunction  qan  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  'L, 

hVya  elx  qauL  he'ya  dzix  fat  of  seal  and  fat  of  porpoise  161.1:? 
tax  qauL  seso'sehh  hSin  trout  and  little  salmon  157.4 

{C)   'H. 

ne'Eu  qans  ne^E  qans  ts^e^Edze  you  and  I  and  my  grandmother 
157.10 

PBBDIOATIVE  AND   POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES  OF  THE    TBIM- 

SHIAN  DIALECT  (§§  24-31) 

§  24.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Coxmeettves 

While  the  connectives  -s  and  4  seem  to  be  regularly  used  in 
the  Nass  dialect,  they  are  absent  in  Tsimshian  in  many  cases,  and  a 
nmch  more  complicated  series  takes  their  place.  We  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  connectives  in  indicative  and  subjunctive  sen- 
tences; those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  and 
object  of  the  transitive  verb;  and  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb.  Furthermore,  those  belonging  to  common  nouns 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  proper  nouns;  and 
in  each  form,  indefinite  location,  presence,  and  absence,  are  treated 
ditferently.  Some  of  these  endings  are  very  rare;  others,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  may  be  expected  by  analogy,  have  so  far  not  been 
found.  The  series  of  forms  in  which  a  proper  name  appears  as 
subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  for  instance,  hardly  found  at  all, 
because  sentences  of  this  form  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by 
a  periphrastic  form:  ''It  was  (John)  who"  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  discussion  that  the  prepositional  and  pos- 
sessive forms  agree  with  the  predicative  forms.  The  peculiar 
agreement  of  the  indicative  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the  tran- 
§24 
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!  sitive  verb  and  of  the  subjunctive  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  corresponds  to  a  similar  phenomenon  that  may  be 

'  obeerved  in  the  pronominal  forms.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
§  §  49-60.    The  series  of  connectives  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


1.  Subject  of  intranaitiTe 
▼erb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

2.  Subject  of  transitiTe  verb 

1.  Subject  of  intransitive 
Terb.  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 


A. 

Indicative. 

(a) 
Indefi- 
nite. 

Present. 

sent. 

-M 
-M 

I 

-dM 

'8ds{7) 

•dEt 

•g* 

-gMt 

'8 

B.  Subjunctive. 


Indefi- 
nite. 


Present. 


'M 


•8 

-dEt 


Ab- 
sent. 


-miM 
-dM 


•dxa 
•dEt 


-tgM 
4gE 


-8 

-tgEt 


,L  Common  nouns 


II.  Proper  names. 


§  25.  Predicative  Connectives 

In  the  present  section  I  shall  give  examples  of  these  various 
classes  of  connectives,  such  as  occur  between  verbs  and  nouns. 

All.  Intransitiv^e  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e     c(s  '  V- <     ^-^^   ^:  t" ^  «  ^^ 

da  ulcB'MHgE  a'uta  a  ue-  ^dtA^n^kHEt  then  the  por- 
cupine stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then; 
uks'  toward  water;  hJ^tg  to  stand;  a'ut  porcupine; 
a  at;  ue-  po^^sessive;  dz6^  edge;  aks  water) 

hd'ltgE  ba^ntgEga  a'ksga^  his  belly  was  full  of  water 
(holtg  full;  ban  belly;  gEga  development  of  prepo- 
sition a  [see  §  28J;  aJcs  water) 

sEm-hd'^SE  sts/d'lga^  the  beaver  was  much  afraid  {sEm- 
very;  bd^f*  afraid;  sts/dl  beaver) 
{b)  Present  connective  -dE 

na-stu'HdE  Iguf^lgEni  ylu'^tgaP  the  boy  went  along 
(na-  past;  ntuH  to  go  in  company;  IguHg  child; 
-Eia  attributive  connective  [§  22];  y!uH  man) 

da  al  ts!ElEiii-ha'pdE  n!a!^jilEt  but  then  the  killer- 
whales  rushed  in  {da  then;  al  but;  tslElEm-  into 
from  the  side;  hap  to  rush  [plural];  nIaPxl  killer- 
whales) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

da  na-bdf^gE  fflga^  then  the  white  bear  ran  out  of  the 
woods  {na-  out  of  woods;  bdP  to  run;  61  bear) 

dagik  JcsE-nd'HgEgA  Bts!d!lga^  then  the  beaver  breathed 
again  {gik  again;  Tcse-  out;  ndPlg  breath;  sU!dl 
beaver) 
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All.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns.     It  is  difficult 

to  find  the  connectives  of  transitive  verbs  before  the 
object,  because  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence 
requires  ordinarily  that  the  subject  shall  follow  the 
predicate.  The  cases  here  given,  except  the  first  one, 
contain  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  third  person. 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

k!wa!tgE  txE-Jia-xba' ^a  IgvfHgut  my   child   has  lost 
his  knife  {kiwatg  to  lose;  ue-  possessive;  ha-AJ^ 
knife;  IgvPlg  child;  -h  my) 
wa'idE  hd'^sEt  he  has  found  the  dog 
dsm  dzaUcdEdA  haPs  he  will  kill  the  dog 
(J)  Present  connective  -ds 

TIE  la  Tfia'ldEdE  wula  dza'hEdEs  Ounaxn^Emg'a'd  he 
had  told  what  did  GunaxnesEmg'ad  {]ta  past;  77ud  to 
tell;  wid  verbal  noun;  dzah  to  do) 
(<?)  Absent  connective  -gs 

wd'itgE  Kal^BgaP  he  has  found  the  dog 

dEm  dza'JcdEtgA  ha^ngaP.  he  will  kill  the  dog 

A  I  2.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

wa!i  hana'xgs  ha'HgE  the  woman  found  the  dog 
ogwi-hA'tsgE  nE-tja'^dxc  my  lance  stands  outside  ES  94.20 
{c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

gvfisgE  huk^idl' EtisgEtgE  o'lgaP  the  hunter  hit  the  bear 

(gu  to  hit;  huksuU'Eusg  hunter;  61  bear) 
dEm  dza'hlEsga  g'iha'ugA  hJal^sgaP  the  wolf  will  kill  the 

dog  {dzak  to  kill;  -rf-  [see  §  17.10];  g'iha'u  wolf; 

haPs  dog) 
da  d%-l!l'wa'UgE  iin-rriES'&lgA  qal-ts!a'pgaP  the  great 

bear  found  the  town  {dl  on  his  part;  Hi-  on;  wa  to 

arrive,  to  find;  lol-  great;  mEs-  white;  61  bear;  qal- 

empty;  tslap  tribe) 

A  II 1.  Intransitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -Et 
ama  %oq!U  Term  Tom  is  rich 
da  hd'iit  Sadzapanl'l  then  Sadzapanl'I  said 
du'HiJcgEt  Asdi'Wdlt  Asdi-wd'l  can  not  move  ES  90.15 

(5)  Present  connective  -dst 

l!l-q!an'daf}ddEt    Astiwallga^    Astiwa'l     has    gone 
across  (Z/^-  on;  q!an-  over;  da'nl  to  leave) 

ic)  Absent  connective  -gEt 

hd'^gEt  Dz&7iga^io\\n  is  running 
§25 
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I  A.  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(c)  Absent  connective  -8 

da  ni*EdzEs  AstiwaH  wul  hd'ltgE  .  .  .  then  Astiwa'l 
saw  that  it  was  full  {nl  to  see;  hdltg  full) 

H  1 1.  Intransitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  nV  vnd  gatgC/it/EksA  tlEpxadu'^lda  y!v!Ha  then 
they  saw  two  men  coming  (o^/a  then;  t-  he  [subj.]; 
^ffit/Eks  [plural  gatgo'itlEks]  to  come;  tlEiyxadu'H 
two  persons;  y!uH  man) 
a  vnd  hdsafgA  stsldl  because  the  beaver  desired  (Aa^a'^ 
to  desire;  atsldl  beaver) 

(J)  Present  connective  fe/^ 

dzE  ha'usdE  sEiii^dfg'U  a  kid'i  if  the  chief  says  to  me 
((^^£ conditional;  Aa'wtosay;  8Ein^6/g'itc\i\Qt\  a  to; 
k!&'i  me) 
cm  dd'uhdE  Ctn-gal^sdA  na'ksEn  he  who  took  your 
wife  has  just  left  (asl  just;  da' id  to  leave;  t  he;  hi- 
who;  gaf*  to  take;  naks  wife;  -eu  thy) 

{c)  Absent  connective  -ags 

ada  wul  txal-iaf^sgE  hd'^sgEga^  then  his  fear  increased 

(txal-id^^  to  increase;  hd^ag  fear) 
vml  Ixi-la'psgE  a'ksga^  where  the  water  is  deep  {hi-  in; 

lap  deep;  aks  water) 
nUnifgaii  ha'usgE  ^^^/dV^a**  therefore  the  beaver  said 

{nUnl!  it  is  that;  gan  reason) 

B  1 1.  Transitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

odandEjn  8a-l!l4!u'^SA  nE-galdEm-a'ksgu  I  shall  sud- 
denly push  over  on  it  my  bucket  {n  I;  dEm  future 
8a-  suddenly;  Hi-  on;  t!ii?8  to  push;  tie-  possessive; 
galdEm-  receptacle;  aks  water;  -v  my) 
adac  lu'xba-qlasg&dzE  nE-ga-tslEltsIa'UgE  hd'^xga^ 
then  he  cut  (in)  across  the  faces  of  the  geese  (t  he; 
lu-  in;  xha-  across;  godz^  with  plu.  obj.  qlas'gddz 
to  cut;  UE-  possessive;  ga-  plural;  UlaX^  distribu- 
tive plural  tslEltsla'l  face;  JwPx  goose) 
(^)  Present  connective  -8dE 

.  .  .  fm  gd'^sdE  na'ksEu  he  who  took  thy  wife 
(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

adat  gs'rEdExsgE  hand'^xga^  then  he  asked  the  woman 

(t  he;  gE'TEdEg  to  ask;  hand'^g  woman) 
dat  wul  su'^sgE  inad'wulkga^  then  he  shook  the  rope 
{su  to  shake;  triad' loulk  rope) 
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B  I  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  tslElEm-ks'^m^E  xe'^gEt  first  foam  came  in  {t  it, 
subj.;  tslElEiii'  into,  from  the  side;  X-*-  extreme; 
gdg  first;  xif*g  foam) 
(5)  Present  connective  -cIe 

adat  ^"ap-yal^TcEdE  txanlV  ga-vnda-dza'hEt  then  all  the 
hunters  really  pui'sued  it  {g^ap-  really;  yaPk  to  pur- 
sue; txujiIV  2A\\  ga-  plural;  wula'dza'bh.\xn\BT) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -tgE 

ada  wvlt  ksE-haske'^tstgE  sEm^d'g'itgE  hanafnaattgc^ 
then  the  cliief  sent  out  the  women  {ksE-  out;  luU 
plural  obj.;  hasfie'U  to  send;  BEvP-dfg'U  chief; 
hand'g  [plural  Ivand'nag]  woman) 

adat  ne'^dzEtgA  stsId'U/E  7tVHgaP  then  the  beaver  saw 
him  {rn^dz  to  see;  st.^!dl  beaver;  nliH  he) 

B  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 
{a)  Indefinite  connective  -s 

la  dEm  baPs  Dzon  John  was  running 
ada  %ouL  st'EpgES  Tom  Tom  was  sick 

(b)  Present  connective  -dEs 

wida    dzabEdEH    GmtaxriesEmg^a' d    what   Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd  was  doing 

(c)  Absent  connective  -8 

hi'tsU'ETis     GunaxnesEmg'a'tga**     GunaxnesEnig'a'd 

came  in 
adawul  sEiri'bW^sGana^tnesEing'a'tga^  th^n  Gunaxnt'- 

sEmg'a'd  ran  fast 

B  112.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctiv^e,  proper  names: 
(5)  PrCvSent  connective  -dEt 

ada  wult  gE'vEdaxdEt  KsEm-q/asgd'^sga^  then  Crane- 
Woman  asked  him  (gsfrEd^tg  to  ask;  ksEm-  female: 
qlasgd'^s  ci*ane) 
adat  doxdEt  GunaxnesEmg'oltgE  ludEia  viE-sV^nsga^ 
then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  the  copper  wedge 
{dox  to  take;  lud  wedge;  -Etn  attributive  connect- 
ive; mEHl^iiH  copper) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -tgst 

adat  gE'vEda^rtgEt  uEgwSHgE  MgE'rEm  y!v!^datg(f 
then  the  father  asked  his  sons  {gE^rsdag  to  ask; 
riEginaPt  father;  HgEV  children;  -Ein  attributive 
connective;  y!vPd  man) 
ada  al  v^alt  tl'^li<xdEt  Astkod'lga**  then  Astiwa'l 
counted  it  {llHsx  to  count) 
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§  26.  Connectives  between  Subject  and  Object 

In  sentences  with  transitive  verb  as  predicate,  the  subject  gener- 
ally follows  the  predicate  and  precedes  the  object.  The  connectives 
between  subject  and  object  are  in  all  sentences,  and  for  both  common 
nouns  and  proper  names,  -e^  -dEj  -gs^  which  generally  agree  with 
the  predicate  connective. 

A  I  2.  Indicative,  common  nouns:  ^^^ 

(a)  (with  -e)  wall  hana'gA  hd'^SEt  the  woman  found  tb^  dog 
{c)  (with  -gE)  dEiri  dza'kdEsga  g'iba'xigA  ha'^sga?  the  wolf 
will  kill  the  dog 

B  I  2.  Subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  ada  wult  gS^dEt  GuncLxnesEmg'a'dE  lia- 
kdv!^8tga  then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  his  knife 
ada  dit  wagait-lu-yd'^kEtgEt  Asdi-wd'ldE  tslEm- 
qdirmga^  then  Asdi-wa'l  also  followed  in  the  path 
\di  on  his  part;  -t  he;  wagait  entirely;  lu-  in; 
yaPk  to  follow;  ts/Em-  in;  ga'ina  path) 
dE}nt  ha^-gd'^dE  la'insu  niA'tl  m}'  son-in-law  will  go 
after  mountain-goats  (see  §  29) 

(a)  (with  -ds)  ada  al  sa-nV'^dzE  uE-t^alhEm  ya'tslEsgE- 
dE  wul  ksEgwa'ntgE%ci-gffep!a^  but  then  suddenly 
saw  the  animal  tribe  the  great  light  rising 

(5)  (with  'gA)ada  lahid'^giit  SEx-d^^dE  IguwaUksEtgA  ns- 
8E'mEg^d'x8tga^  then  the  princess  began  to  gather 
her  berries  {hid'^gu  to  begin;  %EX-dd'^  to  gather,  to 
hold  fast;  Igmod'lksEt  princess;  fiE-  possessive;  8e- 
to  make,  to  gather;  mEg^d'xst  berries) 
Al^i'Z  {c)  da  dl  lU'Wd't^gE  wi-mES-t/lgE  qal-tsla'pga^  then  the 
"^^^^^^^  great  white  bear,  on  his  part,  found  the  town  (dl- 

on  his  part;  Hi-  on;  wd  to  find;  tdi-  great;  mEs- 
white;  61  bear;  gal-  empty;  U!ap  tribe) 

(c)  da  'ijoulat  y/aaa-ks'du'HtgE  hand'nwxgE  sxi-jp ! a' BEVfi 
ylu'Hagas  then  the  women  accompanied  the  young 
man  down  (Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series,  PiMica- 
iions  of  the  jhnerican  Ethnological  Society^  Vol. 
Ill,  78.29;  y!aga-  down;  hs-  extreme;  duH  to 
accompany;  -t  he;  harid'nax^  plural,  women;  su- 
newly;  p!a^  to  grow;  -Em  adjectival  connective; 
y!uHa  man) 

(c)  adat  wul  krUna'mdEt  Asdiwd'lgE  go'kgE  .  .  .  then 
Asdiwa'l  gave  the  basket .  .  .  {ibid.,  98.17;  k'/i- 
na'm  to  give;  -dEt  connective  B II 25/  gok  basket) 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  in  which  proper 
names  appear  as  objects. 
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§  27.  Possessive  Connectives 

The  possessive  connectives  differ  in  indicative  and  subjunctive 
sentences,  and  it  seems  that  the  complete  series  must  be  as  follows: 


A.  Indicative  . 

B.  Subjunctive 


I.  Common  nouns. 

—     —  .     —       -  , —   II.  Proper  names. 

(a)  Indefinite.  (6)  Present,  (c)  Absent. 


-M 


dK 

-8dE 


-gE 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  examples  of  the  whole  series. 

A  I.  {a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

n!ml'  iiE-waUbE  SErn'ffg'U  this  is  the  house  of  the  chief 
(5)  Present  connective  -ds 

nE-mElE-l!l'q!d'**lsxan  nEga-ts!\iwd!ldE  Jia'^sEt  the  fingers 
of  the  dog  were  six  on  each  (paw)  {ns-  past;  viEiE'  each: 
l!i-on\  qfdltsix;  -sxan  long;  7i£- possessive;  ga-  plural: 
tslmm'l  finger;  ha's  dog) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

gu'gA  dzO'^at  gEngE  qoL-islalpgE  nE-wdJlptgaP  who  lived  in 
the  houses  of  the  town  (gu  who;  dz6q  to  camp;  gEigi 
from  a  in  [see  §  28];  qal-tsla'h  town;  walb  house) 

B  I.  (J)  Present  connective  -sdE 

ada  TIE  wul  ni^  uE-waUbsdE  ylu'^ta  then  I  saw  the  house  of 
the  man  {he  I;  ni^  to  see;  walh  house;  y!u'H  man) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  itnd  gwa'fsgsgE  nE-wd'lhsgE  y!v!Ha  then  the  house  of 
the  man  was  burnt 

B  II.  naPl  dEJiit  tn-na'ksgA  Igu^^lgEs  Qaxi'of  who  will  marry  Gauo's 
daughter?  {naP  who;  dEm  future;  fKn-  he  who;  naksg  to 
marry;  IgvPlg  child) 
txa-nll'  nE-ligi-wd'h  uEgwd'^dEngaP  all  the  wealth  of  thv 
father  {txa-nlV  all;  nE-  possessive;  ligi-wa!l  wealth;  ixe- 
gwd'^d  father;  -n  thy) 

§  28.  Prepositional  Connectives 

The  general  preposition  a,  which  has  been  described  in  the  Nass 
dialect  (§  23.7),  occurs  apparently  alone  in  Tsimshian;  but  it  seenus 
more  likely  that  the  a  without  connective  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  form  for  ue  (see  §  29).  With  connectives  we  find  both  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  forms. 
§J27,  28 
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I.  Common  nouns. 

11.  Proper  names. 

(a)  Indefl-    '    (6)  Pres*- 
nite.               ent. 

1 

(c)  Absent. 
a»ga 

(a) Indefi- 
nite. 

a» 

(\^,*-    (O  Absent. 

A.  Indicative  .   . 

B.  Subjunctive    . 

1 

a                  da 

a                 asda 

'                       1 

dE8 

gE8 

I         Furthermore,  several  of  these  forms  occur  contracted  with  demon- 
strative d  and  g;  as — 

dsda  gEgA 

dEsda  gEsga 

I  A.  (a)  Indefinite  a 

kla'd'm  a  txornll'  gff^  it  is  better  than  all  things  {k!a 

exceedingly;  dm  good;  txa-iiH'  dX\\  ^(i^**  something) 
da  vks'hS^tgE  a*vta  a  nE-dzd^aalksEt  then  the  porcupine 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  (da  then;    uk9-  toward 
water;  hJ^tg  to  stand;  a'uta  porcupine;  ue-  possessive; 
dzq^  edge;  oka  water) 
(i)  Present  da 

lEp'lg^isgE'rEsgE  stsl&'ldA  lax-a'ksEt  the  beaver  himself 
was  happy  in  the  water  {Isp-  self;  Igusg^rsag  happy; 
staldl  beaver;  /oa?-  surface;  aks  water) 
(c)  Absent  ^ii 

hd'ltgE  hA'ntgEgA  a'ksgaP  his  belly  was  full  of  water  {JMtg 
full;  l>An  belly;  -t  his;  gEgA  from  gA;  aks  water) 

I  6.  {a)  Indefinite  a 

la  hax-a^oAgEt  a  nE-miyafn  wl-sa' mEn^a^  he  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  spruce  tree  (i^past;   hax-  up;  aAg 
arrive;  ue-  possessive;  miyafn  foot  of  tree;  vn-  great; 
sa'mEu  spruce) 
(J)  Present  a>sda 

ada  al  lH-q/an-ddfidda^  a'sdE  nE-U!uwa!n  sgane'^atga^  but 
he  has  gone  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  {al  but;  Ul- 
on;  j/a/i- over;  (^'t^i  to  leave;  tji;- possessive;  ts!uwa!n 
top;  «^a7i^'***^  mountain) 
(c)  Absent  asga 

ada  hafusgA  a'uta  asgA  stsld'lga^  then  said  the  porcupine 
to  the  beaver 

II.  {a)  Indefinite  as 

ada  ha'ut  na'kst  as  ne!H  then  his  wife  said  to  him 
(ft)  Present  dEs 

da-ya't  Astimd'l  dss  uEgwd'Hgti^  said  Astiwa'l  to  his  father 
{c)  Absent  gss 

da'wula  ha'usgA  a'uta  gss  n'l'Hga^  then  the  porcupine  said 
to  him 
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Examples  of  the  forms  dssdA  and  gEsga  are  the  following: 

TIE  n  ksE^ranu  dssdA  dalvlda^  I  went  out  (at)  some  time  apo 
da  wl-am-ha'usgA  aluta  gEsgA  stsldflga^  then  the  porcupine 
shouted  to  the  beaver 

The  forms  in  dsdA  and  gsgA  occur  in  the  translations  of  the 

Gospels  with  great  frequency;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 

examples  except  the  one  given  before  under  A  I  (c). 

§  29.  Phonetic  Modification  of  the  Connectives 

1.  All  forms  in  e  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  no 

ending  after  the  vowels  Z,  m,  n,  and  r. 

ada  al  agsr  a'uta  .  .  .  then  the  porcupine  lay  .   .  . 
ddat  h'Unafm  nE-umndd'Hga^  then  he  gave  him  tobacco 
da  wul  wall  nE-lvJdu  because  of  what  happened  to  my  wedge 
ada  dEmt  qldfpE^an  IsksSi'^at  then  it  will  obstruct  the  door- 
way {ql&pEgan  to  obstruct;  Isksd'^  doorway) 
stu'^plEl  wvl  t!aP  im'JcsETi  your  wife  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  {stu'^plEl  rear  of  house;  t!aP  to  sit  [singular];  nah 
wife;  -En  thy) 
a  lat  nl  g&ep!at  when  he  saw  the  light 

2.  The  endings  beginning  with  s  lose  this  sound  after  words  witb 

terminal  s;  for  instance, 

ada  8Em-ba!^8gA  »ts!dflga^  then  the  l)eaver  was  much  afraid 
{ba?8  afraid;  ha'HgA  instead  of  haf^s-sgA) 

§  30.  Connectives  of  the  Conjunction  and 

The  conjunction  and,  when  expressed  by  di  or  gan^  takes  the 
connectives  s  and  i!,  as  in  the  Nass  dialect — the  former  before  proper 
names,  some  terms  of  relationship,  and  pronouns  designating  per- 
sons; the  latter  before  common  nouns. 

nlj^TEn  dis  nlE'riu  thou  and  I 
gwa^  dis  gwl^  that  one  and  this  one 
Dzo7i  dls  Tom 
Dzon  gans  Tom 

On  the  other  hand: 

gica^  dil  gic'i^  that  thing  and  this  thing 

y!u!Ha  dil  hana'^g   1  ,  _    , 

i-fo4    ^71      -fo  fthe  man  and  the  woman 
yiuHa  gam  kana^g] 

§  31.  The  Connective  A 

Besides  its  use  with  the  conjunctions  di  and  gan^  the  connective  -J 
is  used  in  negative,  conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences,  be- 
§§  29-31 
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tween  the  inti"ansitive  verb  and  its  subject,  and  between  the  tran- 
sitive verb  and  its  object. 

I  awa'lgE  dzoM  wan  the  deer  is  not  dead  yet  {awa'lgE  not  yet; 

rf!saAjdead;  wan  deer) 
I  a'lgE  dl  lie'tgEl  lodlb  osgE  gwa'sga^a^  there  was  no  house  there 

{algE  not;  dl  on  its  part;  hetg  to  stand;  v)alb  house;  asgs 
at  [see  §  28];  gwafsga  that;  -ga^  [see  §  20]) 
a'lgEt  dza'gul  wan  he  did  not  kill  the  deer  (dzdg  to  kill) 
a'lgE  ami  dsmt  wvla'id^  g*at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people 
should  know  it  (d/Ti  good;  dsfm  future,  nominal  particle; 
wuld'i  to  know;  g'od  people) 

In  interrogative  sentences: 

du  naPl  dsm  dEdu'^lsEdsl  toiu'lpxadE  wvl  k'Upk'Ia'pl  sa 
ai  msla-k/E'rEldEl  g'amk  a  txas-h!QI^lEtf  who  will  live 
(with)  forty  days  each  month  throughout  the  year?  (du 
demonstrative;  naP  who;  dEin  future;  dsdvIHa  to  live; 
txalpx  lo\XT^\  wul  being;  k*lap  ten  round  ones,  Jc'!ipk'!a'p 
distributive;  sa  day;  a  at;  msla-  each;  klvfrEl  one  round 
one;  g'amk  sun,  moon;  a  at;  ixas-  along,  throughout;  k!&% 
year) 

§  32.  SuffloceM  of  Numerals 

In  the  Niass  river  dialect,  only  three  classes  of  numerals  have  dis- 
tinctive suffixes.     These  are: 

'  -dl  human  beings 
'k^s  canoes 
y-aTon  fathoms  (derived  from  the  stem  on  hand) 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  corresponding  suffixes  occur  also,  and, 

besides,  another  one  used  to  designate  long  objects.     These  are: 

'  -dl  human  beings 
I  'sk  canoes 
I  'eVo'u  fathoms 
,  '%xan  long  objects 

The  numerals  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  §  5Y. 

§  33.  Contraction. 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  have  a  marked  tendency  to  form  compound 
words  by  contraction  which  is  apparently  based  partly  on  weakening 
of  vowels,  partly  on  the  omission  of  syllables.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  omitted  syllables  do  not  belong  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
that  enters  into  composition;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  doubtful. 
Since  my  material  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  is  better,  I  will  give  the 
Tsimshian  examples  first. 

§§  32,  38 
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Contraction  by  weakening  of  vowels: 

t! Em-la! 71  steersman;  for  tlaPtti  g'i-lafn  sitting  stern  {t!^  to  sit; 

g'i-lo!n  stern  of  canoe) 
riEgatshaf^s  smart,  frisky;  for  riEgwafHs  haf^s  father  of  dog 
stE^niOfji  humpback  salmon;  for  st&m  hdn  on  one  side  salmon 
lEbe  UlaPg'  kidney -fat;  for  WhE  talaf^g'  fat  of  stone  (i.  e.,  of 

kidney) 
lEhE-o'n  biceps;  for  161  ^hE  aribo'n  arm-stone 
tsIwiE  l!l'h(Ptg  he  stands  on  the  end  of  it;  for  tslmoafn 

Here  belongs  also  the  particle  Jcse-  fluid;  for  aJcs  water: 

ksE-gwa'nuks  spring  of  water. 

Following  are  examples  of  contraction  by  omission  of  prefixes: 

tiEm-lafn  steersman,  for  tla^m  g'i-lSn 

tiEm-tsIdeg  harpooneer,  for  tIaPm  g'i-tsld'eg  sitting  bow 

nE'kslunl'^sk  looking-glass,  for  nE'g'ilEks-lu-nV^sk  where  back- 
ward in  one  looks.  It  seems  probable  that  g'il-  is  a  separable 
part  of  g'ilEks' 

HEfm-g'Sni  the  one  up  river,  for  t!aPm  g'ig'dfni^  is  not  used, 
but  is  understood;  also  ttETrh-havHi  the  one  in  the  woods;  for 
tlaPiYh  g'ilhau'lL 

Contraction  with  omission   of   syllables  that  are  not  known  as 
prefixes  seems  to  occur  in — 

sig'idEjnna'x  chief tainess;  for  sig'ldE^n  harta!^  chief  woman 
ha-Hi-ta  tm^hEu  when  sea- lions  lie  on;  for  ha-lH-dd  t/V*hEn 

contains  also  a  material   change  of  the  stem-fomu 
The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner: 
tslEin-sia'n^  for  tslEtn-krsia'n  in  the  Skeena  river.     The  latter 
word  may  possibly  contain  the  element  ks-  fluid. 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect  the  same  kinds  of  contraction  occur,  but 
examples  are  not  numerous: 

anik'su'lo'galtk  looking-glass;  for  an-gvlik's-lo'ld! galtk  where 

back  in  one  examines. 
sig'idEmna'q  chief  tainess;  for  slg'adEia  hd'naq  chief  woman 
8Ern!&g'%t  chief,  seems  to  contain  SEm-  very;  g'at  person. 
MasEmt^e'tsky'  (a  name);  for  md'sEmst  yo-n-ts^e'etsk^  growing 

up  having  a  grandmother  {ynds  to  grow;  -m  connective;  -«^  [^]; 

yo—ky'  to  have;  n-tie'Us  grandmother) 
Xpl'ydek  (a  name);  for  xpi-hagxiW q  partly  sea-monster. 

In  connection  with  this  phenomenon  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 

some  elements  as  verbs  and  nouns  in  fragmentary  form, — or  without 

affixes,  as  particles.     An  instance  is: 

I        hasa'ga  to  desire;  saga  cIetr  yaJ^gu  I  desire  to  go. 

§33 
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§34.  Incorporation 

In  expressions  designating  an  habitual  activity  directed  toward  an 
bject,  the  verbal  stem  and  its  object  form  a  compound  word,  which 
5  treated  like  a  single  verb,  so  that  the  object  appears  in  an  incorpo- 
ated  form.     Examples  of  this  form  are  the  following: 

Xsimshian: 

g&ltslExgan  to  be  a  stick-carrier  {gd'lts/Eg  to  carry;  ^an  stick) 
gd'ltslExW^h  to  be  a  stone-carrier  {IcPb  stone) 
wali^aln  to  be  a  stick-carrier  (wall  to  carry  on  back) 
g'Wt!rla  to  be  out  harpooning  seals  (g'^  to  harpoon;  F!rla  seal) 
hu'a^an  to  split  wood  {bus  to  split) 
Walag  to  split  fire- wood  (Za^  fire) 
g'UsM*^anu  I  am  a  box-carver  {g'Ug  to  carve;  xhl^s  box) 
SB-yU-wa'yinu  1  am  a  paddle-polisher  {se-  to  make;  yUg  smooth; 
v)a'i  paddle) 

Reduplication  (§§  36-38) 

§  35.  General  Meniarks 

There  are  two  types  of  reduplication  in  Tsimshian — one  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following 
the  first  vowel,  is  repeated;  the  other  in  which  the  initial  sounds, 
including  the  first  vowel,  are  repeated.  The  functions  of  these  two 
methods  of  reduplication  are  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  generally 
used  to  form  plurals,  and  with  a  number  of  proclitic  particles  that 
imply  more  or  less  clearly  the  meaning  of  repetition  or  plurality. 
The  second  forms  generally  a  progressive  form,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a  present  participle  of  the  verb. 

§  36.  Initial  Meduplieation,  includinf/  the  First  ConsO' 

nant  followlny  the  First  Vowel 

This  part  of  the  word  is  repeated  before  the  stem-syllable  with 
weakened  vowel.  The  accent  of  the  word  is  not  changed,  and  the 
reduplicated  syllable  remains  separated  from  the  word  by  a  hiatus. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 


Singular 

Plural 

dx' 

i^&X' 

to  throw 

am 

Em^cHm 

good 

a'lg'tx 

rVa'lg'tx 

to  speak 

lile'i 

afe'tk^s 

to  name 

§§  34-36 
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This  method  of  reduplication  may  be  considered  as  duplication  modi- 
fied by  phonetic  laws.  Monosyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  con- 
sonan tic  cluster  retain  only  the  first  sound  of  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  accumulation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The 
same  causes  probably  affect  polysyllabic  words  in  such  maDner  that 
the  whoie  end  of  the  word  is  dropped.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
as  the  repeated  syllable  has  its  vowel  weakened.  This  process  would 
easily  reduce  the  terminal  parts  of  polysyllabic  words,  when  repeated, 
to  consonantic  clusters. 

The  weakened  vowels  have  a  tendency  to  change  to  ^  or  I.  The 
great  variability  of  the  vowels  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a  general 
rule. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  words,  beginning  and  terminating  either  with  a 
vowel  or  with  a  single  consonant: 


Singal&r 

Plural 

6x- 

ix-'&x' 

to  throw 

6s 

EH'o  8     ' 

dog 

dm 

Erri^a/m 

good 

61 

aVo'l 

bear 

dax* 

dix'da'x' 

hill 

cTec 

d'icd'e'c 

to  push 

Lap 

LEpLa'p 

deep 

hah 

hEhba'h 

to  spread  out 

hap 

hapha'p 

to  shut 

gan 

ganga'n 

tree 

€aq 

faqCa'q 

(but  also  fEi^a'q) 

[lake 

dz6q 

dziqdzo'q 

to  camp 

fe 

fEt'e' 

valley 

mlL 

TnxLrm'h 

to  bum 

msL 

miLme'L 

to  tell 

g^lc 

g'lcg^l'c 

wrong 

U'6p 

lEpla'op 

stone 

Uap 

tsEptsa'p 

to  make 

ts'al 

ts'Uts'a'l 

face 

ts'e'ip 

t^Ept^VXp 

to  tie 

qo8 

(fisqo's 

to  jump 

dzdq 

dzEqdz&q 

to  camp 

n-dza^Tn                       i 

n-dzEvidza' m 

kettle 

le  vowel  is  apparently 

1  strengthened  in 

no' 

rvbno' 

hole 

36 
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'Isimshian: 

* 

Singular 

Plural 

A 

a%f6'y 

to  throw 

dm 

aDi'd'in 

good 

,   hd^8 

hdshd'^s 

dog 

d& 

dada' 

to  place 

dam 

dEinda'm 

to  hold 

dal 

dUda'l 

to  fight 

dvPp 

dEpdvf^p 

foot  of  mountain 

h6'n 

hanho'^n 

to  fill 

Jm'' 

hEhu!^ 

to  wait 

Ml 

imn 

to  spread 

k'/ak 

k'!%kk'!a'k 

to  choke 

ts.'el 

UIeUsH'I 

to  slice  fish 

P 

in  til 

msltna'l 

to  tell 

dz&H 

dzddzd'H 

to  slide 

ts!ap 

ts!Epts!a!p 

tribe 

lA^h 

IspUH 

stone 

dd'u 

dudd'u 

ice 

lU'Sd'^x 

lu-sExad'^x 

red-hot 

qial 

qlat^ai' 

to  bite 

(6)  Monosyllabic  words  beginning  with  a 

vowel  or  a  single  con- 

3nant,  and  terminating 

with  a  cluster  of  consonants,  reduplicate  the 

eginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 

owel : 

• 

singular 

Plural 

*i'€/?^ 

dpsnfipk^ 

sick 

Uilpk?^ 

tiipti'^pk^ 

hard 

«^>(:» 

U'Vsh' 

stench 

jric*^** 

gicgVck*^ 

lean 

qeck^ 

qasqe'ck^ 

narrow 

delpk^ 

df/de'lpk^ 

short 

U'da'ltk^ 

lo-dEldd'lpk'' 

to  meet 

Lantk^ 

LEULa'ntk^ 

to  move 

mitlf*' 

inxtviVtk'' 

full 

g'itk^ 

g'itg'Vtk'' 

to  swell 

g'ahk^ 

g'iLg'a'hk^ 

to  pierce 

hanx' 

hanha^nx' 

thin 

Lintx' 

hhiLVntx' 

to  be  angry 

g'epkc 

g'ipg'i'pko 

high 

Itqc 

afe'tqc 

to  end 

et^s 

afe'tkH 

to  name 

ma&xk' 

7nnxm(i6' xk' 

meek 

Vb-ya'ah" 

lo-yUya'Ttk'' 

to  return 

§86 
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Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

st^pk 

BEp^'^pk 

sick 

dlx 

aVdUx 

brave 

iculh 

{Mivaflb) 

bouse 

haPxk 

haxhaf^xk 

annoved 

hok^k 

hakh&ksk 

to  be  with 

g'lHk 

g-isgV^sk 

to  go  past 

yaltk 

yilya'ltk 

to  return 

g'elks 

g'ilg'e'lks 

to  feel 

doig 

a^a'xtg 

to  attain 

qaPpk 

^apqd'^pk 

to  scratch,  to  rake 

kwdPtk 

kuthwd'Hk 

to  disappear 

(<?)  Polysyllabic  words,  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  conso- 
nant, reduplicate  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  con- 
sonant following  the  first  vowel: 


Singular 

Plural 

mfEVsn 

dprnfE^En 

to  love 

Tiad^a'xT^ 

Kadhxid^a'xl^ 

bad 

hwild'x' 

hvMhvMd'x' 

to  know 

hd'sixk^ 

hEshd'sixk^ 

to  separate 

hwd^lix' 

hvMhwd'lix' 

to  carry  on  back 

d'cCik'sk* 

ad'Sd^ik'sk?' 

to  come 

g'VdEx 

g'ldg'Vdsx 

to  ask 

dsafx* 

as^asd'x' 

foot 

de!l%x 

dilde'lix 

tongue 

Id'laq 

lEllo'laq 

ghost 

{qan)md'la 

{qan)7nElmd'la 

button 

a'lg'Xd) 

aVa'lg'ix 

to  speak 

ma'lgek'i<k^ 

mElma'lgik'sk^ 

heavy 

haxda'k^ 

• 

hix'haxda'k^ 

bow 

lu/mtsHx 

ham  hd'misHx 

to  kiss 

ha'xg'^at 

haxha'xg*'*at 

sweet-smelling 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k' Hiid' in. 

k' link' find' m 

to  give 

le!p!gan 

lEpWpl^an 

to  shuffle  about 

U^k'IuUk 

lEk'^la!k'!ultk 

to  wrap  up 

gui'^^gEltk 

g'lkg'a'^gEltk 

to  roll 

pHHeyi 

plElpH'HEn 

to  nudge 

klwd'^dcu 

klutklwal^das 

to  miRB 

tsla'k'a 

tslEk'tsIa'k'a 

fire  is  out 

da'klcETi 

dEkda'HxEn 

to  drown 
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Singular 

g'Ud'H 

da'msax 

p/a'lg'ixsk 

su-\ouW^7isk 
^d'itlEks 


Plaral 

g'Ug'ild'H 
dBmdd'nisax 
plElpIa'lg'ixsk 
vmlETmiWH 
8u-vrulw  uli'^nsk 


to  look  after 

downcast 

heavy 

to  rub 

hunter 

to  come 


gatgo'itlEks 

(d)  X  number  of  euphonic  changes  occur  in  this  type  of  reduplica- 
tion. They  differ  in  character  in  the  two  dialects.  In  the  Nass  dialect, 
when  the  reduplicated  syllable  ends  in  k'^  g\  and  k^  these  are  aspirated, 
and  become  x';  g  and  q  are  aspirated  and  become  x;  y  becomes  x';  ta 
becomes  s;  dz  becomes  z. 


(or)  i%  g'^  k  following  the  first  vowel  are  changed  into  x': 

Singtilar                                      Plural 

fak'                             fiic'tWk' 

to  forget 

Aak's                           hax'ha'k'8 

to  abuse 

dk'8                             ax'^d'k'8 

to  drop 

i&'ok's                         ix'H&'ok's 

to  wash 

dk'8                              ex''d'k'8 

broad 

diik'L                           dic'da'k'L 

to  tie 

sak'sk^                         8ix'8a'k'8k^ 

clean 

ze-g'a't                        Liir'ze-g'a't 

weak,  sickly 

mok^                            ?mx'md^k^ 

to  catch  fish 

g'uk8                            g'ix'g'u'k8 

fish  jumps 

hokck^                          hax'lio'kck^ 

to  be  with  others 

(J3)  y  following  the  first  vowel  changes  to  x' 

• 
• 

Singular                                   Plural 

lu/ytx                           hix'hd'yix 

like 

(x)  g  and  q  following  the  first  vowel  change 

to  x: 

Singular                                    Plural 

magd'nsJif^                    mixinagSnsk^ 

explanation 

galiqck^                        gExgWiqck^ 

to  sit 

8d*uq8k^                        8EX8d'iiq8k*^ 

to  dive 

q^dqL                              q^Exq^WqL 

to  drag 

aql^L                            ax'a'qk^L 

to  succeed 

(d)  t8  and  8  following  the  first  vowel  change  to  8  and  z: 

Singular                                   Plural 

yat8                              y%8^ia'ts 

to  chop 

q^6t8                                q^E8q*fft8 

to  chop  a  tree 

hefits                            hUhgtis 

to  send 

he't8umBX                    hasheft8umEX 

to  command. 

Sd^ik8                        a^Sd^ik8 

proud 

44877— Bwll.  40,  pt  1—10 24 
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{€)  Sometimes  a  x'  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


BfnguUr 

dEda'lEq 

PlHial 

dix'dEda'lEq 

to  talk  to 

amo's 

ax'^amJb's 

comer 

fotsk^ 

fix'fb'Uik^ 

iron 

ytna't^tx 
an-dx/yEn 

yix'ind't^ix 
ax'^an-dd'yEfi 

whip 
garden 

an-sg'Vst 

ax''^an'Sg'ist 
six'sSahlf^ 

grave 
weak 

Ikaholaht 

hax'eLofalst 

to  work 

ha-LEbi'sl^ 

hax'e'LEbVsli^ 

knife 

sanlai'dtk's 
efE8l(^ 

^'8a/nlai'dVc'8 

dX'^l'Esl^ 

sign 
debf 

ax-yd'ok'slc^ 

ax'ix'yd'dlrsk^ 

to  trust 

t(fal'hwl*lEmLh?*' 

tq'id'hwiarhwl'lErnLlc^  servant 

ere  may  also  belong- 

Slngular 
yb'hVlEX 

Plural 

hix'io'LmEX 

to  advise 

It  seems  possible  that  these  forms  of  reduplication  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  to  be  discussed  in  §  37. 

The  phonetic  changes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  do  not  agi-ee  with 
those  found  in  the  Nass  dialect. 

{a  ft  y)  The  aspiration  of  g\  k'y  g,  and  k  does  not  seem  to  occur; 
only  jr  and  q  are  aspirated: 

singular  Plural 

dzo^  dzExdz&g  to  camp 

ylaq  y!txy!a'q  to  hang 

{<S)  The  changes  from  dz  and  ts  to  z  and  s  are  also  not  regular: 

Singular  Plural 

godz  gadz^o'dz  to  tear 

IuHh  hashif^s  to  send 

ya'dz  ytsya'dz  to  chop 

tlu'tsh  UEstln'^fsk  black 

(f)  In  many  cases  a  l\  corresponding  to  Nass  a?*,  appears  inserted: 

Singular  Plural 

sa'Hk/Ensk  sEksa^HklEiisk 

UH  IeIUH 

IvPntl  lEldu'^nti 

W  lEldd'^ 

wdmxk  vmkwd'mxk 


riEknl!^ 
iiEknV^t^ 


dismayed 
to  shove 
angry 
fast 

to  suffer 
to  see 
to  look 


§3<J 
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Singular 

Plural 

IMk 

lEkldftk  (better: 

Ie'W 

tk) 

to  move 

stiHt 

stEkstu'Ht 

companion 

gaba'xa 

gakgaba'xs 

to  splash 

ya!vlETnx 

ytJcyaf  ulEmx 

to  advise 

gaTd'd 

gakgaV6fd 

to  let  ^0 

(i)  Some  words  insert  a  t  after  the  first  vowel.  Since  2i  d  ov  t 
occurs  in  some  of  these  cases  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem,  the 
occurrence  of  the  t  may  sometimes  be  due  to  an  irregular  treat- 
ment of  the  reduplication: 

Singular  Plural 


gwantk 

gutgica^ntk 

to  touch 

g^TEdax 

gEtgE'vEdax 

to  ask 

wa? 

unitwa'^ 

to  find 

§  57.  Initial  Reduplication f  including  the  First  Vowel 

(a)  In  most  cases  the  stem-vowel  is  weakened  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


a'lg'tx 

to  speak 

aa'lg'tx 

one  who  is  speaking 

g'ihafyuk  to  fly 

g'ig'iha!yvJc 

one  who  is  flying 

amiiyafn 

I  smoke 

i^ExmiyafeE 

I  smoke  walking 

ha'dtk'8 

to  swim 

ihahafdik's 

swimming  while  cat- 
rying 

gsba'ksk^  to  splash 

i^EgEha'ksk^ 

splashing  while  being 

carried 

Ufj>!Es 

to  sew 

lle'jplES 

one  who  is  sewing 

txSxk^ 

to  eat  [plural] 

ttxd'xk^ 

those  eating 

g'ip 

to  eat  something 

ang'ig'i'ft 

one  who  is  eating  it 

ts^en 

to  enter 

ald-U^Et^e!n 

one  who  enters  pub- 
licly 

fax 

lake 

fEt'a'x 

lakes 

nidi 

canoe 

TrCinal 

canoes 

box 

to  run 

hbax 

one  who  runs 

Here  belongs  also 

woq  to  sleep 

huwd'q 

one  who  sleeps 

Similar  forms  occur  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

(^'^9'^  to  speak  aa'lg*tg  the  one  who  is  speaking 

fi^tg     to  stand  hAhe'tg  the  one  standing 

t!af^       to  sit  tEtlaP     the  one  sitting 

haP        to  run  hsbaf^     the  one  running 

ll'^dEg  to  be  silent  llVEdsg  silent 

inPp       bone  sssl'^p     bones  ^ 

g'ad     person  g'ig'a'd  people 

§37 
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{h)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllabie  is 
long  and  the  accent  is  thrown  back  upon  it,  while  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  weakened: 


Singular 

Isqs 
w6q 

Plural 
I'oHEqH 

wd'woq 

se^uik' 

to  wash  body 
to  sleep 
to  haul  out 

Lok' 

L?Ltk' 

to  bend 

t!6q 

t/atlEq 

to  scratch 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

laPxt 

Plural 

U'Ha 
laHofixt 

to  swim  (fish) 

to  hold  with  teetli 

lak' 

mtk' 

to  bend 

xoa^q 

t!dg 
s^n-xoS^q 

walvyuq 
HffdEg 
8^n'U>ffw6q 

to  bury 
to  step  on 
to  rebuke 

(<?)  Words  beginning  in  hw  {w  Tsimshian)  have  a  form  of  redu^ 
cation  which  is  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  the  forms  here  di^ 
cussed: 


hwd 

huwd' 

name 

hwtlp 

huwVlp 

house 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

wa 

huwW^ 

name 

wdlb 

huwWIh 

house 

wai 

huwa'i 

paddle 

{d)  Words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  reduplicate  in  the 
Nass  dialect  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  consonant;  at  the  same  time 
initial  x  is  transformed  into  q.  In  Tsimshian  the  consonantic  cluster 
is  treated  like  a  syllable,  and  is  repeated  with  insertion  of  a  weak 
vowel: 


Singular 
ptd 

XLqd 

xlJco'Iiix 

xtsa'e 

Plural 
pptd 
qEXLqff 

qEXhkd'lux 
qExtsaJe 

door 
to  pray 
to  scold 
thick 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

sqag 
tx&^ 

Plural 

SExsqa'g 

to  refuse 
flat 

§37 
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Plural 

(dWsJi^ 

weak  {a  may  be  a  prefix) 

acme's 

branch 

Plaral 

huda'g'oxsJe 

to  climb 

hanalnag 

woman  (for  hanhalnagV) 

• 

uEkno'^nk 

long 

ndxii&^nx 

supernatural 

vyuL^waJl 

drop 

{e)  A  number  of  cases  of  irregular  reduplication  occur.  Examples 
In  the  Nass  dialect  are — 

Singiilar 

alVsk?" 
one's 

Tsimshian: . 

singular 

lafg'a;xsk 

JuinSg 

nak 

naxno'x 

li(9wa'l 

§  38.  Reduplication  of  Words  containing  Proclitic 

Particles 

As  a  rule,  compound  words  containing  proclitic  elements  redupli- 
cate the  stem  only. 

Singular  Plural 

lo-d'm  lo'am^d'm  to  be  good  inside 

A  few  examples  of  compounds  of  the  type  which  reduplicate  the 
initial  syllables  have  been  given  in  $  36,  J,  f . 

S  89.  Modiflcation  of  Stem  Vowel 

In  a  few  cases  modifications  of  length  and  accent  of  stem  syllables 
occur.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  these  have  originated  by 
secondary  modification  of  reduplicated  forms.  The  following  cases 
have  come  under  my  observation.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  Nass 
River  dialect. 


Singular 


Plural 


ana's 

and'ss 

skin 

g'ind'm 

g'e'nam 

to  give 

k'iba' 

k'lha' 

to  wait 

gwnla' 

guUa' 

cloak 

halai't 

lui'lait 

ceremonial  dance 

hxmaiq 

lialnaq 

woman 

Formation  of  Plural  (§§  40-47) 

§  40.  Methods  of  forming  the  Plural 

The  plural  is  generally  sharply  set  off  from  the  singular,  both  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  words  have  the 
same  form  in  singular  and  plural.  Including  these  words  and  those 
which  apply  different  stems  in  singular  and  plural,  the  following 
methods  of  expressing  the  plural  may  be  distinguished. 

§538-40 
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(1)  Singular  and  plural  have  the  same  form. 

(2)  The  plural  is  formed  by  reduplication. 

(3)  The  plural  is  formed  by  diaeresis  or  by  lengthening  of  vowels. 

(4)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-, 

(5)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -(O^**- 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  with  variable'vowel. 

(7)  The  plural  and  singular  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  but  in 
an  irregular  manner,  or  they  are  derived  from  different  stems. 


5  4:1.  First  Group.    Singular  and  Plural  the  »€inie 

In  this  group  are  combined  the  words,  singular  and  plural  of  wnich 
have  the  same  form.  Here  belong  the  names  of  all  animals  except 
DOG  68  and  beak  o/,  trees,  and  many  words  that  can  not  l)e  classified. 


Parts  of  the  body  (see  also  §  43): 

qee  hair 

opx  forehead 

dz\iq  nose 

%0(in  tooth 

ie'mq  beard 

Laqs  finger-nail 

ban  belly 

ptal  rib 

md'dz'th's  breast 

mtsx'Fd'x'  down  of  bird 

Miscellaneous: 

SE  day 
aA'^  night 
Jc^oL  year 
lak^  fire 
al^'s  water 
pElVtit  star 
ia'riH  hmf 
diiinHs  axe 
hmrVl  arrow 
hEla'  haliotis 

ia'k'  to  thunder 
d^lEmxk^  to  reply 
m'e'lEk^  to  dance 
leniu"  to  sing 
g'a'a  to  see 
Jiam'q  to  want 

§41 


nisq  upper  lip 

pLndx  body    (plural  also  qa- 

j}Lnd'x) 
minds  thumb 
Ldtsx  tail  of  fish 
ndiq  fin 
q^dx'  feather 
la'e  wing 
f  Em-Id' mx'  neck 
fEjn-gd'x'  fathom 


dt  net 

ts^ak'  dish 

wd'os  dish 

le'p^EHt  marmot  blanket 

cPd'ist  bed-quilt 

yd'tsEsl^  animal 

wtc  root 

hEla'  haliotis-shell 

mi'uks  sweet-smelling 

xLqao'rn  payment 

Lrnd'Bm  to  help 
hdtkH  to  rush 
g'i'dEx  to  ask 
hak?"  to  feel 
li-ya'q  to  hang 
and'q  to  agree 
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A  number  of  stems  with  prefixes  also  retain  the  same  form  in  sin- 
pilar  and  plural : 

gicis-ma'k'sJi^  white  blanket  hwU-dig'a't  warrior 

gwis'halai't  dancing-blanket  Id-sand' hk^  to  be  surprised 

Idx-ama'Jc^s  prairie  SE-anuioffq  to  rebuke 

The  same  class  occurs  in  Tsimshian.  Here  also  all  names  of 
animals  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and  plural  except  those 
of  the  dog  (haPs)  and  the  bear  {dt).  Names  of  parts  of  the  body- 
appear  also  in  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural,  although  more 
often  they  have  the  prefix  qa-. 

Examples  are — 


n^tsEks  fish-tail  u  to  fish  with  line 

sa  day  tna'k'Hl  to  drop  down 

latifx  smoked  split  salmon-  Ishe'ld  to  forbid 

tail  p!eI()  to  break  law 

viag&'sx  berry  dHks  servant 
hatfa'x  to  desire 

}  42.  Second  iuul  Third  Groups.    Plurals  formed  by  RC' 

duplication  and  Vowel  Change 

In  these  groups  are  comprised  the  words  the  plurals  of  which 
ire  formed  by  reduplication  or  diaereses.  By  far  the  majority  of 
vords  belong  to  this  class. 

The  plurals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  formed  by  redupli- 
^tion,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups: 

(a)  The  plural  is  formed  generally  by  reduplication  of  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
rowel,  which  method  has  been  fully  described  in  §  36. 

Jif>)  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  plural  formed  by  the  redu- 
[)lication  of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  vowel. 
The  following  instances  of  this  type  of  reduplication  used  for  form- 
ing the  plural  have  been  observed. 


Sin^lar 

Plural 

g'tn 

g'tg-Vn 

to  give  food 

g'ik^ 

g'tg'Vk^ 

to  buy 

ts'ak' 

is'Ets'a'k' 

dish 

fax 

fEfa'x,  faxfa'x 

lake 

tiep 

ts'Ets'e'p 

bone 

g'dt 

g'ig-a't 

people 

mdl 

mhidl 

canoe 

$42 
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Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

I S.  ( 

laPld  lElilf^ld  to  move 

A  special  form  of  this  reduplication  is  found  in  words  l>e^inning 
*  with  hw^  which  take  huw  in  the  plural,  probably  orig^inatin^  from 
hwhw  (see  p.  372). 

Singular  Plural 

Moa  Jiuwa'  name 

hvMp  huwVlp  house 

hwdt  huwd't  to  sell 

htcU  hmoVl  to  do 

hwd  liuwo*  to  call 

hwdx'  huwafx'  to  paddle 

Related  to  this  are  the  two  plurals  described  in  §  37  ^  (p.  373). 

(c)  The  few  cases  in  which  the  syllable  reduplicated  according  to 
this  method  is  long  and  has  the  accent,  while  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
is  weakened,  have  been  described  in  §  37  J  (p.  372). 

(rf)  In  some  cases  the  singular  is  formed  from  a  certain  stem  by  the 
second  type  of  reduplication,  while  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  first 
type  of  reduplication. 

stem  Singular  Plural 

dels  dsdl'ls  dslde'ls  alive 

get  qEgeHk^  qEtge'tk*^  difficult 

The  word  mak'sk^^  plural  v.Esmdk'sl^^  white,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  since  its  stem  seems  to  be  mas, 
Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

dsdu'^h  dEldu'Hn  alive 

In  Tsimshian  a  number  of  cases  occur  in  which  irregular  redupli 
cations  are  used,  or  phonetic  increments  of  the  stem. 

singular  Plural 

xswdxs  SBxswd'xs  to  dive 

ts/d  tsId'tslExt  to  split 

q!dx  qld^lx  to  pull 

txa-a'q  txa-Wlq  place  near  the  door 

W  Id'Htk  fish  swims 

laq  IW^lq  to  bite 

$42 
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In  the  third  group  are  combined  a  few  words  the  plural  of  which 
Is  formed  by  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  by  change  of  accent 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  §  39. 

§  43.  Faurth  Group.    Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qa* 

In  words  of  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-.  It 
includes  many  names  of  parts  of  the  body;  adjectives  expressing  states 
of  the  body,  such  as  bund,  deaf;  words  of  location;  and  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  words. 


(a)  Parts  of  the  body: 

Singular 

Plural 

VEfin-qe^C 

qa-fEm-q'^e'c 

head 

t^EtYi'in  u'^ 

qa-tiEin'inu'x 

ear 

ts^Em-a'q 

qa-ta^  Era-a!  q 

mouth 

fEm-qd'x' 

qa-f  Eiu-qa!  X' 

arm 

fEWLd'm 

qa-fEm-Lffm 

leg  below  knee 

tmiwe'Ent 

qa-tsuwe^  Ent 

fingers 

avLo'n 

qa-an^ffn 

hand 

pLnax 

qa-pLnax  and  pLnaq. 

!    body 

q'eLq 

qa-q^e'hq 

chest 

gdt 

qa-gd't 

heart 

tgamd'q 

qa-tgamafq 

lip 

q^e'sEE 

qorq^e'sEE 

knee 

Ldqat 

qa-Loqst  and  Loqst 

nail,  claw 

smax' 

qa-srnax' 

meat 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

J^ 

ga-hMfn 

belly 

du'la 

ga-dvfla 

tongue 

is! Em  tsloius 

qa-UlEVfi'tsIans 

armpit 

QdH 

ga-gd'^d 

heart 

an  o  n 

ga-an'ffn 

hand 

(J)  Adjectives  expressing  states  of  the  l>ody: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'iba'E 

qa-h'tha'E 

lame 

Bins 

qa-nVna 

blind 

i£aq 

qa-ts^d'q 

deaf 

mE'Waftsx 

• 
qa-inE'Wa' tsx 

J  crazy  (literally,  like 
1      land-otter) 

xd'osk^ 

qa-xd'ds^ 

wise 

ax'^d'dt 

wx-qa-gd'dt 

j  foolish  (literally,  with- 
)      out  mind) 

§48 
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Here  may  belong  also: 


Singular 

Plural 

gwafE 
huX'io'rist 

• 

qa-gwafs 
hux-qa-id'n^t 

poor 
liberal 

ama  hvnl 

ama  qa-hioVl 

j  rich  (literally,  well-to 
1     do) 

Tsimshian: 

1        Singular 

ama  icafl 
sagau-sa'H 

• 

IgangE'r 

Plural 

ama  qa-woH 

sagau-ga-adfH 

^a-lgusgifr 

rich 

good  luck 
happy 

{c)  liocations: 

Singular 

dax' 

Plural 

qa-da'x* 

outside 

lax'-J 

qa-lax*d' 
qa-std'ok's 

top 
side 

g'li'xi 

qa-g'ofu 

beach 

{(I)  Undassitied  words 

• 
• 

Singular 
SEnii/tkH 

Plural 

qa-SEmo'tks 

to  believe 

no'd^Eti 

qa-no'cPEu 

to  adorn 

yla-gu'Hg'itli^s 
I  e' Inks 

yU-qa-gu'sgitk^a 
qa-le'luks 

to  rejoice 
to  steal 

giotr  '-Hile'en  sk^ 

WIS 

gwtx'  qa-silefhisk^ 
qa-wl's  and  -i^^ 

hunter 
root 

qafit 
men 

qa-qafit 
qa-nie'n 

hat 

butt  of  tree 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

y!u'^ 
gok 

Plural 

ga-y!uf^ 

ga-gd'k 

ga-hvf.^ 

berrying-basket 

basket 

to  scatter 

xsd° 

ga-xsd'^ 

canoe 

la^ks 

ga-ld'^bi 

torch 

xa!7k 

• 

ga-xa!tk 
ga-nd'H 

to  upset 
to  fast 

knE-na'^lk 

ga-k^sE-tui'Hk 

to  breathe 

md'  niEga 
xstaP 

• 

ga-md'  mEga 
aa-xstd'^ 

to  smile 
to  vanquish 

On  the  whole,  this  prefix  co'nveys  strongly  the  impression  of  being 
a  distributive,  not  a  plural;  but  in  many  cases  its  use  seems  to  have 
become  formal  and  fixed.  It  would  seem  that  particularly  terms  for 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  no  reduplicated  plural  may  take  the 

§43 
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prefix  qa-.  The  distributive  character  appears  very  clearly  in  one  case 
where  ga-tsla'p  means  the  one  town  of  each  one,  while  the  plural 
would  be  U!EfU!a!p^  and  also  in  Ji^dpE-^a-tEpte'tJc?^  all  small  pieces 
(of  salmon)  56.1 

§  -J^.  Fifth  Cr^raup.    Plurals  fortned  hy  the  IPreftx  qa^ 

and  the  Suffix  '{t)k^ 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -(0^*  are  confined 
to  terms  of  relationship.  The  prefix  is  probably  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  preceding  class,  while  the  suffix  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
verbal  and  possessive  suffix  -k^. 


Singular 

Ufa 

nEgua'ot 

iiEhe'p 

wok' 

Here  belongs  also — 


me'  En 


Tsimshian: 

Singular 

nEfn'^p 
mid' 71 


Plural 

qa-nialEtk^ 
qa-ntse' eUk^ 
qa-UEgvA' otk^ 
qa-nEbe'pk^ 
qa-wa'k'k^ 


qa-vie'sntk^ 


Plural 

ga-riEhl'^pg 
ga-rn  Id'ntg 


grandfather 

grandmother 

father 

uncle 

younger  brother 

master 


uncle 
master 


The  following  words  have  qa—k^  combined  with  reduplication,  the 
reduplicated  syllable  being  lengthened  and  the  stem-vowel  weakened: 


Singular 

nak'8 


Plural 

qa-rie!  riik' sk^ 
7i6x  qa-ndfriExk^ 

Without  the  prefix  qa-  are  found — 

Singular 

wak* 
g'i'jnx'de 


wife 
mother 


Plural 

wak'k^ 
g'Vmx'deik 


younger  brother 
elder  brother 


Tsimshian: 


Singular 

naks 


Irregular  is — 

Singular 

huxdo!  ek''*  En 


Plural 

nenksg 


Plural 

Lvxda!  ek''^  Entk^ 


wife 


grandson 

Undoubtedly  the  terminal  -tk^^  -^**,  in  these  forms,  is  the  same  as 
the  suffix  discussed  in  §  17.  $  44 
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§  45.  Sixth  Group.    Plurals  farmed  hy  the  Prefix  U 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  are  pre-eminently  verbal  plurals,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  taken  from  the  Tsimshian: 

Singular  Nominal  Ploral  Verbal  Plural 

ak'8  water,  to  drink  ak^a'k's  waters       la-a'k's  to  drink 

wa'i  paddle,  to  paddle  huwa*i  paddles       lu-wa'i  to  paddle 

The  vowel  connected  with  this  prefix  is  variable,  and  many  irregu- 
larities are  found  in  this  class. 

(a) 


^Singular 

Plural 

ak*% 

la-a'k'a 

to  drink 

ydxk^ 

U-yffxk'' 

to  follow 

gokak^ 

lE-go'ksk^ 

to  be  awake 

cPdq 

lE'CTa/q 

to  devour 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

'wa'i 

lu-wa'i 

to  paddle 

^Orba'xsk 

gorle'hEXsk 

to  shake  one's  self 

yET 

ll-yE'r 

to  hide 

(J)  Reduplication  or 

lengthening  of  vowel  is 

found  with  l-: 

Singular 

Plural 

xdax' 

lu'Xde'dix' 

hungry 

Qii>Etia!x 

la-aAe'ts'Ex 

to  be  afraid 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

kHl^ 

lu'ktV^d 

hungry 

(fi)  Initial  g\  k\  and 

q  drop  out  after  l-: 

Singular 

Plural 

g'&k's 

ldk'8 

a  bird  swims 

g'ibWyuk 

libWyyJc 

to  fly 

qefnEX 

le^uEX 

(tree)  falls 

Here  belong  also  the  reduplicated  plurals: 

Singular 

Plural 

g'amk's 

lEmla^mk's 

to  warm  one's  self 

g'aJmg'iL 

lEmla'rn^f'iL 

to  warm  sometbinj 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

gE'vEnka 

lunks 

to  dry  (meat) 

g'e^na 

le'^na 

to  fall  over 

g'c^ks 

Id^ks 

absent 

g'oPks 

Wks 

to  float 

g'ig'dl^ka 

UdPks 

floating 

g't'^mg 

U'^mg 

to  wipe 

g-amg 

laviks 

hot 

g'ipa'yvJc 

lipa'yvk 

to  fly 

§ 
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(c?)  Irregular,  but  i-elated  to  this  class,  are: 


Singular 

Plural 

yct^ 

U'Ux 

to  hide 

yixyciq 

luivsly' 

to  hang  fv.  n.] 

^daJ^ 

lidvx 

to  shoot 

g'tn-heftJ^ 

linEdEYokf^st 

to  arise 

J^staqs 

IvJcatsa'dEqs 

to  leave 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

PlORd 

gaJcsk 

U'dAksk 

to  wake  up 

g'a'ksEn 

U'dAksEn 

to  awaken 

SES'd'^XS 

Iss-acHxs 

to  laugh 

xst!6g 

laocstl&ega 

to  sleep 

§  4S.  Seventh  Crroup. 

This  last  group  is  quite  irregular. 


Irregular  Plurals 

The  following  plurals  are  formed 


from  the  same  or  related  stems,  but  in  an  irregular  manner: 


Singular 

Plural 

SEni*d'g'U 

8Bmg'ig'a't 

chief 

sig'idEmna'x 

sig  'idEmhd'nax 

chieftainess 

wuyVtk?^ 

siyaftk?^ 

to  weep 

ayawa'tl^ 

alayuwa't 

to  shout 

vnamhe' 

wud^ax  aPamh^ 

to  shout 

lO'Tnd'k'sa 

Id'Hfdik'sa 

to  wash  cloths 

wv-na'k^ 

mufuEk^ 

long 

wl-d^ff^ 

^Ezd^&^ 

stout 

^airmafa 

q^ai-ma'qAt 

youth 

anCarma'% 

am^Orma'q^t 

pretty 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

SEm!6!g'id 

SEmg'ig'a'd 

chief 

sig'idEmna' g 

sig'idemhdfnag 

chieftainess 

kJinVHk 

• 

nanVHk 

to  arise 

Although  the  use  of  different  stems  for  singular  and  plural  belongs 
rather  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and  verbs  according  to  form  of 
objects  and  actors,  this  feature  is  so  prominent  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Tsimshian  that  it  deserves  mention  here. 


Singular 

Plural 

g-'dxk^ 

hjSut 

to  escape 

ig 

l6 

to  go 

iadxky^ 

txd'dxk?" 

to  eat 

d^a 

wan 

to  sit 

daaJ^ 

yUa 

to     kill     (plural  =  to 
chop) 

§46 
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Sfngular 

Plural. 

hetk^ 

mak'sk^ 

to  stand 

hvntl^ 

hak^ 

to  come  from 

go 

ddq 

to  take 

sg'tt^ 

ddxk^ 

to  lie 

k'sax 

k'd-Lff 

to  go  out 

maqt 

hwUqt 

to  carry 

sqat£a'x 

alisg'l'da 

ugly 

dd'uL 

sak'sk^ 

to  leave 

tfUiU^ 

txd'ldEt 

to  put  into  fire 

iimxh^t 

centk^ 

to  go  aboard 

hax 

goi 

to  run 

ma'qat 

fah 

to  put 

g'cL 

Wl 

to  lie  down 

t^&n 

la'mdzix 

to  enter 

nffd 

dax 

to  die 

xa'E^  male  slave 

wa!t!dk^^  female 

LLeng'U 

slaves 

slave 

g'at 

e'uxt 

man 

tsfosk' 

SEs^o's 

small 

Lgo- 

k^obs- 

small 

vn- 

wud^ax- 

large 

k's- 

dE- 

extreme 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'/e^ak 

huH 

to  escape 

la^ 

W(llx8 

to  go 

^do 

hah 

to  go  to  a  place 

idPxk 

txdPxk 

to  eat 

t!aP 

wan 

to  sit 

dzag 

yadz 

to  kill 

hetg^  hatsg 

mmmk 

to  stand 

wdHg 

amiaft 

to  come  from 

goP 

dog 

to  take 

hayaf^ks 

maksk 

to  put 

7}i6.rk 

sa9ntk 

to  go  aboard 

mc/g'an 

saPn 

to  put  aboard 

la^' 

g'ol 

to  run 

vd9k 

IdHk 

to  lie  down 

tsH^n 

la'mdzEx 

to  enter 

dzag 

dsr 

to  die 

xa^ 

lUu'jig'U 

male  slave 

IgvPlg 

IdgEv 

child 

61 

sa'mi  (i.  e.,  meat) 

bear 

§46 
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Singular 

Plural 

ga'^wa 

txO* 

to  take  canoe  down  to 
the  water 

ha'utk 

Mk 

to  cry 

laxl<£x 

tgi-Ms'l 

to  drop  down 

p!as 

rnaxs 

to  ^row 

su'p/a'a 

su-malxs 

youth 

hju- 

klahE- 

small 

Wl- 

wutla- 

large 

Tc%- 

ta- 

extreme 

§  47,  Plural H  of  CotnpoundH 

In  by  far  the  majorit}'  of  cases  the  plural  of  compounds  is  formed, 
in  cases  of  reduplication,  by  leaving  all  prefixes  unmodified,  and  by 
forming  the  reduplicated  plural  of  the  principal  theme. 


Sinfoilar 

qal'Ura'p 
dax-g'a't 
aii'SebEnsk^ 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

sa-dzagain'la-ya'Ug 


Plural 

qal'ts*  Epts^  a' p 

ddx-g'ig'a't 

an-sEpHe^bEnsk^ 


town 

strong 

friend 


to     return 


lu-am  ^(i'^d 


suddenly 
across 
to  be  of  [in]  good  heart 


Plural 

sa-dza^am-lu- 
ytlya'ltg 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  whole  word  is  reduplicated. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  given  in  §  86,  d  (p.  370).  The  principal 
suffixes  so  treated  are  an-  and  ha-. 

The  position  of  the  prefix  ^a-  seems  to  depend  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  compound.     Generally  it  precedes  the  stem;  as  in 

Singular  Plural 

gwix'-8ile'hisk^  g^olx'-qa-sUe'ensk^        hunter  (Nass  dialect) 

k! A'k!vl-^a-lgxisgE' vEdEt  they  are  for  a  while  here  and  there  happy 
(Tsimshian  dialect) 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

Singular  Plural 

tslEin-inu'  ga-UlEm-mu'  ear 


Personal  Pronouns  (§§  48-54) 

§  4S.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  have  two  distinctive  forms,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  original  significance,  may  be  designated  as  transi- 
tive and  intransitive,  or,  better,  subjective  and  objective.    The  former 

§§47,48 
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express,  at  least  partly,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  the  latter, 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  pronouns  in  languages  like  the  Siouaii^ 
Iroquois,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  others.  The  use  of  the;>e  forms  b 
Tsimshian,  however,  is  peculiarly  irregular.  The  forms  in  the  two 
dialects  are — 


Subjective. 


ObjccUrc. 


FifBtpAson  siiigular  . 
Pint  peiwm  plural  .  . 
Second  penon  singular 
Second  person  plural  . 
Third  person  .... 


§  49.  Use  of  the  Subjective 

(a)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  most  regularly  in  tiie  sub- 
junctive mood,  where  they  appear  as  prefixes  of  the  verb.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  use  in  one  dialect  only,  since  the  roleg 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  I  choose  the  Tsimshian  dialect  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


I    . 

we 

thou 

ye. 

he. 


me. 


m — u 
m  9Efn — u 
t—u 


us. 


Wl — til 

m  BEm — m 
t—m 


thee. 


TOU. 


him,  them. 


n—n 
dEp — n 


H—€Em 

dtp — 8Em 


i—n 


*.~^Em 


dmp—t 


t 


Examples: 
ada  wul  itie  woJyu  then  you  (singular)  found  me 
a  wul  m  sETTh  walyu  because  ye  (plural)  found  me 
ada  wult  wa!yu  hol^sEt  then  the  dog  found  me 
hjgfwV^n\  n  dEin  k!A-txal-wa!n  wait  until  I  shall  for  a  while 

meet  you  (ha^m'^nl^  wait  until;  n  I;  dsm  future;  k/A-  for  a 

while;  txal-  against;  wd  to  find;  -n  thee) 
a  dEmt  vlHxi  that  he  will  bake  me 
ada  ms  dEin  sEtn  wid  7nan-8d'k'!ut  then  ye  will  pull  it  up  {ada 

then;  vie  thou;  dEtn  future;  SEm  ye;  loid  being;  man-  up; 
sa'k'Iu  to  pull;  -t  it) 
aiotd  dEp  dl'SE'tad'H  because  we,  on  our  part,  give  them  names 

(a  at;  wul  being;  dEp  we;  dl-  on  our  part;  se-  to  make;  im* 

name;  -t  it) 

§49  .  . 
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dEm-t  ligi'la-nV^dzEtgaP  he  would  see  somewhere  bad  luck 
(dEm-  future;  ^  he;  ligi-  somewhere;  la-  bad  luck;  nV^dz  to 
see;  -t  it;  -ga^  absence  [see  §  20]) 

lot  g'lk  da'mkstga^  when  he  squeezed  it  again  (fa  when;  t  he; 
g^ik  again;  darnks  to  squeeze;  -t  it;  -ga^  absence) 

(J)  In  the  indicative,  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  when  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  a  first  or  second  person.  The  objective  pro- 
nouns are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  when  the  object  is  a  third  person.  The  verb  takes  the 
suffix  -d  or  -n  described  in  §  17. 


I 

;  we  .... 

thou  .    .    .    . 

ye 

■     he 


me. 


in— I 


nu 
du 


mssm 


'-\du 


inu 
~\du, 


INDICATIVE 

us. 

thee. 

— 

"-{3«. 

— 

-"^-{3. 

•n     in  Km 

— 

-*^H3£S 

— 

t    fnBm 

*-{dEn 

you. 


"-{ 


nsMm 
8Eni 


'-{ 


n$Mm 
sEm 


Examples: 

m  wd'yinu  you  (singular)  found  me 

m  dEvi  dzaHdn  you  will  kill  me  {dzak  to  kill) 

t  wolyinu  ha'^sEt  the  dog  found  me 

n  dza'kdsn  1  have  killed  thee 

n  wa'^n  you  have  found  me ' 

WE  ay\yyinE7R  you  (singular)  have  hit  us 

dEp  d'yin  we  hit  thee 

(c)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive forms  that  take  the  objective  pronouns  for  the  purpose  of 

emphasis. 

m.E  dEm  dza^kdEnt  gv!i  \  ,  .        ,    v      -n  i   n  ^.i,. 

,        7    ,7  7     ^      /.  ryou  (sinsfular)  will  kill  this  one 
or  dEin  azakdEnt  gu  i  )  ° 

ms  dsm  setti  dza!k»Emt  gu'!  \ 

u'i) 


or 


or 


or 


or 


WE  dEm  dza'kdEnt  gv!i  \ 

J        T    ,7        ,      /.  i  you  (plural)  will  kill  this  one 
dEm  dzaksEmt  gv  ^  »  -^       ^^         ' 


t  dza'kdstgE  ha'^sgaP  )  ,     ,      ,.„,,,      , 
dzdUKtgE  hafsga"  \  ''^  ''*«  ^'"«^  t^«  ^""^ 

nan  la  yd'wuirgFfnu  )  _ 

.    ,      -,  *       f  I  was  eating 

na  la  ya^mixgFrnu  )  ^ 

nam  la  ya!vm.rgEn  \  ,  ,       ,     . 

J      -f  f  you  (singular)  were  eating 

na  la  yavmxgEn  )  J       ^     ^        ^  » 
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(d)  The  verb  da-ya  to  say  so  takes  these  elemenU  always: 

da-n-ya'^nu  I  say  so 
da-dEp-ya'^nEta  we  say  so 
da-m-ya'n  you  (singular)  say  so 
da-m-SEm-ya'^nsEm  ye  say  so 
da-yat  he  says,  they  say 

Adverbs  like  g'ik  again  are  placed  here  following  the  subjective 
pronoun,  including  jn-SErn, 

da-m-SEm  g'ik  ya'^nsEm  ye  say  so  again 

§  50.  Use  of  the  Objective 

(a)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  intransitive 

verb. 

sV^pgEmc  I  am  sick 

dEtn  al  tgi-ks-qd! ^anu  but  I  shall  (go)  down  first  {^Em   future; 

al  but;  tgi-  down;  hs-  extreme;  qdga  first) 
ada  dETTi  Hi-o'lxSEn  then  you  will  drop  on  (it)  {ada  then;  Hi-  on; 

oks  to  drop) 
sa-ffkat  suddenly  he  dropped 
da  wul  dzd'x8Emt  when  you  camped  (da  at  [see   %  28];   wnl 

being;  dzog  to  camp) 
mE'la  hasa'gau  tell  that  1  wish 
tHfElEm-ks'txalafnu  I  am  the  last  one  behind 

(J)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb.     Examples  have  been  given  in  §  49,  b, 

{c)  The  objective  is  used  in  the  indicative  of  the  transitive  verb 
when  the  object  is  a  third  person  or  a  noun.  When  the  object  is  a 
third  person  pronoun,  the  objective  -t  is  added  to  the  objective  pro- 
noun. 

6'yut  1  hit  it 

o'ytnt  3^ou  (singular)  hit  him 

6'ytmt  we  hit  it 

7}E  la  dza'kdEmt  gull  we  have  killed  this  one 

dEm  dza'kdut  I  will  kill  him 

6'yu  haPs  I  hit  the  dog 

(d)  The  objective  Is  used  in  a  periphrastic  conjugation  of  the 
transitive  verb,  in  which  the  objective  pronoun  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun. 

nV^dzut  nlE'vEn  I  see  thee  (literally:  I  see  it,  thee) 
dETYi  dzalgdEn  niBfryu  you  (singular)  will  kill  me 

§50 
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{e)  Theobjective  pronouaisused  toexpressthe  possessive  relation. 
mid' mi  mv  master 
nE'Wd'lbEn  thy  house 
nE'sT^plEnsgEt  his  friend 
ga-gd'^dEin  our  minds 

nE'icd! tiHEm  what  you  have  (wan  for  xodl^  I  assimilated  by  pre- 
ceding n) 

§  SI.  The  First  Person  Singular^  ObJectUje  Pronoun 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  objective  form  has  a  second  form 
in  -I,  which  occurs  also  in  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  55).  It  is 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  conceived  as  unreal. 

{a)  In  negative  sentences. 

a'hjE  dl  Im-dza'gi  I  do  not  die  from  it 

a'lgE  fuisa'gail  dsifi  dza'gsn  I  do  not  want  thee  to  die 

{h)  In  sentences  expressing  potentiality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
unrealitv  of  the  event. 

ad(i  a'lgEt  ndH  dEin  fhi'lH-qlan'a'.dgl  then  there  is  no  one  who 
could  get  across  me  (a'lgE  not;  nd^  who;  -^see  §31  J;  dsni 
future;  -t  he  [trans,  subj.];  tfi-  nomen  actoris  (see  p.  335); 
U'l-qlan-  over;  aAg  to  attain) 

SEingai  haJ^nEnut  dp  dzE  dza'gi  I  am  much  afraid  lest  I  may  die 
(sEtngal  much;  hd^s  afraid;  -n  indicative;  -a  I;  Oj)  lest;  dzE 
conditional;  dzag  to  die) 

niE  d'yig'tn  you  might  hit  me!  (m  thou;  %  to  hit;  -i  me;  -g'tn 
perhaps) 

ada  dEint  hlf^dzlgE  nA',vd'igEHgE  dEmt  gun-a'kmjiga^;  UH'<io'gE 
dEni  g'a'hu^  dzEda  la  tsTi'^ni^  da  .  .  .  then  mv  master  may 
send  me,  he  may  order  me  to  get  water;  I  shall  take  a  large 
basket,  when  I  come  in,  then  .  .  .  (h<Pdz  to  send;  gE  [see 
§  24J;  HA-  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55J;  m^  slave;  tiA-j'd' i -iwy 
master;  gEsgE  preposition  [see  §  28];  gu7i-  to  order,  to  cause; 
aksg  to  get  water;  -ga^  absence  [§  20];  wl-  great;  qdg  basket; 
g'ab  to  dip  up;  dzsda  if;  tsfi°n  to  enter;  da  then) 

(c)  In  conditional  clauses. 
ada  dzE  la  lu-ya'ltgi  then,  if  I  return 

(d)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -I  in 
address. 

IgvfHgi  my  child! 

ndfi  my  mother!  (said  by  girl) 

nEgwd'^dl  my  father! 

§51 
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(t)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -l  in  sub- 
junctive and  negative  sentences,  in  which  it  designates  potentiality  of 
existence. 

ed'p/Exdi  a  n  dzE  ia  txal-wd'adE  Igu'Hglda^  I  might  remember 
when  1  met  my  child  {eafp/Ex  to  remember;  a  at;  n  1;  dzs 
conditional;  /d^  past;  ^.^a^  against;  ?/;a**  to  meet;  {gii?f^  cbSM) 

a'lgE  dl  waflhi  I  have  no  house  {a'lgs  not;  di  on  my  part;  walb 
house) 

§  52.  Remarks  on  the  SubJecHve  Pronoiuis 

{a)  The  prefixed  personal  pronouns  n-,  m-,  and  /-  may  be  consid- 
ered true  pronominal  forms.  The  first  person  plural  dnp  is,  how- 
ever, by  origin,  a  plural  of  much  wider  application.  It  is  used  fre- 
(juently  to  express  the  plural  of  demonstrativ^e  pronouns;  for  id- 
stance,  dEj)  gwa'  i  those.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  its  use  as  a  first 
person  plural  may  be  secondary. 

(J)  The  second  person  plural  contains  the  objective  element  -^ew*, 
which  remains  separable  from  the  transitive  second  person  m-. 
Particularly  the  temporal  elements  iiM^  dsra^  Zaare  placed  between 

m-  and  -i^Etn. 

ada  )HE  dEm  sEm  wida! i  la  gumfntgut  then  you  will  know  that  I 
have  touched  it  {ada  then;  vie-  2d  pers.  subj.;  dETti  future: 
'HEiii  2d  pers.  plural;  vjulaf!  to  know  [singular  obj.];  la  past: 
gwantg  to  touch;  -a  I;  -t  it) 

(c)  The  third  person  is  placed  following  the  temporal  particles, 
while  all  the  other  persons  precede  them,  except  the  -sEm  of  the 
second  person  plural  (see  under  b). 

First  person  singular:  n  dEm  m  mEofidgEt  I  shall  shake  the  rope 

{)i  I;  d-Ein  future;  m  to  sw\nfr;r/iEd'idg  rope) 
First  person  singular:  n-dEm  mi'lcsgEn  I  shall  marr}'  thee 
First  person  plural:  dEp  dEm  axoid-ma! gan  we  will  stand  b>'  you 

{dEp  we;  dEm  future;  awid-  by  the  side  of;  ma^  to  place: 

-n  thee) 
Second  person:  ada  mE  dEm  hsE-dE-haf^tga^  then  you  will  run 

out  with  her  {knE-  out;   dE-  with;   haP  to  run;  4  her;  -gaP 

absence) 
Third  person:  add  dEmt  qla'pE^an  lEksd! gat  then  he  will  close 

the  doorway  {qldlpEgan  to  close,  fill  up;  lEksafg  doorway) 
First  person:    a'lgE  n  la  dl-Jc' linafm.  dEl  hanaf^g  I  have    not 

given  it  to  the  woman  {a'lgE  not;  n  I;  la  past;  dl  on  my  part; 

k'Unafm  to  give;  dEl  [see  §§  28,  31];  handing  woman) 
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First  person:  ada  7ie  wid  ;n^  uE-waflpsgE  ylvJHa  then  I  saw 
the  house  of  the  man  {flda  then;  ue  I;  unil  being;  mP  to  see; 
UE'  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  waih  house;  -sgE  [see -§^^3; 
y!vPt  man)  k  ^ 


Third  person:  ada  wuLt  d'yttgaoy 

adat  wul  dyttga^] 


and  then  he  hit  him 


{d)  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  (connectives  [see  §  24] 
a.iid  the  personal  pronouns  shows  a  strict  correspondence  between 
tHese  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  indicative,  in  forms  with 
the  third  person  object,  the  subjective  forms  are  not  used,  but  that 
the  objective  forms  are  used  instead.  This  corresponds  to  the 
p>eculiar  identity  of  the  objective  forms  of  the  subjunctive  connec- 
tive (B  1,  §  24)  and  of  the  indicative  of  the  subjective  connective  of 
the  transitive  verb  (A  2,  §  24).  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to 
state  that,  in  transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  object, 
the  indicative  takes  the  objective  forms  in  the  same  way  as  in  sen- 
tences of  the  same  kind,  in  which  pronominal  subjects  and  objects 
only  occur. 

§53.  The  Personal  Prmioun  in  the  NasH  I>talect 

As  stated  before,  the  usage  in  the  two  dialects  is  very  nearlj*^  the 
same,  and  a  number  of  examples  may  be  given  here  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  Nass  dialect. 
Use  of  the  subjective  (see  §  49,  a): 

{a)  Subjunctive  forms. 

dm  rriE  dsm  wo'ol  qal-t^a' p  good  (if)  you  call  the  people  206.13 

(dm  good;  wo' 6  to  call;  qal-tH^a' p  town) 
ha  dm.  niE  na'k'sgucE  good  (if)  you  marry  me  158.2 
dm  dsp  d^iisd^e'sL  qa'd£a*^am,  good  (if)  we  strike  our  noses  103. S 

(d//i  good;  d'ls  to  strike;  qn-  plural;  dia^  nose;  -Em  our) 
a;t  gwa'llc^det  for  their  drying  them  169.7  {a  preposition;  t-  3"^  per. 

subj.;  gwalJk^  to  dry) 
nig'in  hvMd'x't  I  did  not  know  it  {/ng'i  not  [takes  the  subjunctive]) 

(J)l  I  have  not  found,  any  examples  of  indicative  and  emphatic  forms 

(c)J      (see  §  49,  J,  c), 

(d)  The  verb  de-ya  to  say  so  (see  §  4i>,  d)  has  the  following  forms: 

ne-yaf^ne  I  say  so 

dsp  fuHdenom,  we  say  so 

vie-ya'an  you  (singular)  said  so  171.5 

mssBm  hefide  you  say  so 

de-ya  he  says  so  65.5 
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Use  of  the  objective: 

Most  of  the  objective  pronouns  of  the  Nass  dialect  are  identical 
with  those  of  Tsimshian,  The  only  exceptions  are  the  first  person 
singular,  which  in  the  Nass  dialect  is  always  -€£,  and  the  third  pen^oD 
plural,  which  is  -det. 

Examples  of  the  third  person  plural  are  the  following: 

SEiJi'd'ha^tha' g'ask^detg'e  they  were  much  troubled  195.14 

alayuwd'tdet  they  made  noise  173.14 

tqal-la' kulet  ah  dept  loi-sgane'st  they  reached  (against  at)  the  foot 

of  the  mountain  126.6 
hvx  he-yukt  ox'det  they  began  to  throw  again  139.15 
hvn'lpdet  their  house  102.3 

The  objective  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Tsimj^bian 
dialect. 

{a)  Subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (see  §  50,  a), 

lu'g'ide  liahxi'deE  I  am  not  a  shaman  128.9  {nxg'i  not;  de  on  my 

part;  halai't  shaman) 
dsm  le'tH,ran  you  will  count  129.9  {dErn  future;  letsx  to  count) 
hagun-ie'et  he  went  in  the  direction  (toward  it)  129.14 
dEw.  de-ha'gam  we,  on  our  part,  shall  try  114.16  {hag  to  tr3- ) 
tiiEU'Lo' oriom  we  go  up  42.8 
g'ilt)  dze  hxLX  k\m!lsEm  do  not  do  so  also  98.4  {g'iW  do  not;  dzf 

conditional;  liux  also,  again;  hvM  to  do;  -sEm  ye) 
Ld  HE/n-dEx-g'tg'a^tdet  they  had  become  very  strong  98.13  {m  past; 

SEm  very;  dEx-  strong;  g'at  person;  -det  they) 

{b)  Object  of  the  transitive  verb  (see  p.  389). 

(c)  Subject  of  transitive  verb,  indicative  with  third  person  object. 
dEin  lEp'hwa^yimL  dEm  no! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  bait  56.6 

(d)  Periphrastic  conjugation. 

dEm.  naUcHkue  ne'En  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

L((  liksg'a^fEUEn  neE  thou  hast  taken  notice  of  me  158.1 

sal^sta' qsdet  jie'En  qims  neE  they  have  deserted  thee  and  me  157.10 

dEm  hwa'leE  ne' En  I  shall  carry  thee  74.1 

{e)  Possessive  pronoun. 

an-q(da! ga'tE  my  playground  79.1 

tnld'he  my  people  192.2 

iiEgwa'odEn  thy  father  133.2 

Lgd'uLgnn  thy  child  205.5 

nak'st  his  wife  133.1 

La  dEm  g'e^ibErn  what  was  to  have  been  our  food  122.9 

qa-tsEm-d^qf^Em  your  mouths  84.10 

qa'fs^Em-a'qdet  their  mouths  84.13 
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§  64.  Independent  Persmial  JPronoun 

The  independent  pei*sonal  pronoun,  which  in  its  subjective  form  has 
tlso  predicative  character,  is  formed  from  the  following  stems: 
Nass  dialect:  Subjective  ne-;  objective  Id-. 
Tsimshian  dialect:  Subjective  n/sr-;  objective  k/A-. 


Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

1 

Nass  dialect. 

Ti*imshian  dialect. 

•             •             • 

* 

n!B'ria 

1 

me    .    . 

M'E 

a  k.'d'i 

we      .     . 

nuEm 

n.'B'rEVk 

UB      .     . 

Id'ETtl 

a  k!Am 

bou  .     . 

ne'En 

nfR'TBn 

thee  .    . 

Id'sn 

a  kftvan 

,e .     .     . 

ni'sMm 

nHs'rRBsm 

,  you  .    . 

Id'sEm 

a  k.'wasxm 

le .     .     . 

nrt 

him  .    . 

UV6t 

\a  ntot 

Lhey  .     . 

{nrdet 
{d£p  ni'det 

nlot 

them     . 

Id'ddMt 

Examples: 

ne^E  fan  mukt  I  am  the  one  who  caught  it  44.8 

ne'En  fan  dEdo'qt  thou  ail  the  one  who  took  it  157.4 

nhk'le  Isp-ne'L  xa'Eg'i  then  he  himself  the  slave  40.8 

Jc'/ax-ne'sEm  only  ye  83.6 

txane'tl^BL  dEin  hwth  t^Egwd'odsn  16! oe  all  that  thy  father  will  do 

tomel33.2(/a?aw^7X'**all;  ^e?;/^  future;  Ai^/Ztodo;  -«  connective; 

uEgwd'H  father;  -ii  thy) 
dsm  d^Ep-k's-qdq  nee'at  Idn  I  shall  (go)  down  first  to  you  81.4 

{dsm  future;   d'^sp-  down;  Jc's-  extreme;  qdq  first;   neE  1;  -st 

emphatic  [see  §  20];  IdEU  to  thee) 
lo-me'Hk^L  g'at  ld*dt  inside  it  was  full  of  people  in  it  120.3  {Jo-  in; 

metk^  full;  -l  connective;  g'at  people) 
g&p  de-ld'sEin  go  ahead,  to  3^ou  also!  83.10 
dEm  naUcskue  nlEn  1  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

In  place  of  the  oblique  form,  the  subjective  with  the  preposition  as 
(containing  the  connective  -a  [see  §23.7])  is  also  found,  particularly 
for  the  third  person. 

h^iM  hwVls  dEp'he'Ehe  as  ne'E7i  qans  ne'E  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee 
and  to  me  157.9  {hvnl  being;  hcU  to  do;  -s  connective;  dEp 
plural  [see  §  52,  a];  heEp  uncle;  -e  my;  qan  and;  -s  connective) 

a'l^'lxt  .   .  .  a*  n^'^'2  she  spoke  to  him  157.1 

Tsimshian: 

nlsriu  dsmt  tn-na^JcsgA  Igu'HgEnt  I  am  the  one  who  will  marry 
thy  child  {dsm  future;  t-  he;  in-  nomen  actor  is;  naJcsg  to 
marry;  IgvHg  child;  -eu  thy) 

nlsfrsnt  in-ffyit  thou  art  the  one  who  hit  him 
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y !agai-m'^dE8En  g^ap-Jda-vn-naxTiff ^an  da  k!6!i  however,  he  (L  e., 
you)  indeed,  you  are  really  more  greatly  supernatural  than  I 
iylagai'  however;  7i¥*d  he  [here  with  the  meaning  you  J;  -sEn  in- 
deed; ^'a/>- really;  A:/fl- exceedingly,  more; /r7- greatly;  naxno^ 
supernatural;  -n  thou;  da  preposition  [see  §  28];  Jcfd'i  me) 

lig^i-gd'^  dEtn  hlund'yin  da  kid'iy  dsiti  h'lKna'mxi  da  hlwAn  what- 
ever you  will  ask  of  me,  (that)  I  shall  give  you  (Ixgi-  any  [see 
§  8,  no.  20];  gd^  something;  dEm.  future;  kluno*  to  request;  -n 
thou;  da  preposition;  k'UnSm  to  give;  -u  I) 

da-ya'gEt  uEgioa'^t  gEs  iiV^t  thus  said  his  father  to  him 

§  66.  Possession 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  three  forms  of  possession  may  be  distin- 
guished, while  the  Nass  dialect  has  only  two.  In  the  former  dialect, 
separable  possession  is  always  introduced  by  the  prefix  w^-,  which 
is  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Both  dialects  distinguish  p>os8ession  of 
inanimate  and  of  animate  objects. 

1.  Naas  dialect: 

{a)  All  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
expressing  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  53,  ^),  or,  when  the  possessive 
is  expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  addition  of  the  connective  (see  §  23). 

hwVlbeE  my  house        hawVls  Ldgohola'  the  arrow  of  Logobola'  20.3 
a'k'seE  my  water  18.7    ts^ele'mL  ind'lg'e  food  of  the  canoe  107.6 

(J)  All  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  same 
suffixes,  but  the  noun  is  given  the  passive  suffixes  -i,  -tk^  -« (discussed 
in  §  17).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  terms  of  relationship  in  the  sin- 
gular, which  take  simply  the  possessive  suffixes,  like  nouns  expre^ssing 
inanimate  objects.  The  occurrence  of  the  endings  -k  and  -fk  in  the 
plurals  of  terms  of  relationship  (see  §  44)  may  be  due  to  the  treatment 
of  these  like  other  nouns  designating  animate  objects. 

g'lho'tkH  his  wolf  {g*!hd'  wolf;  -tk  passive  suffix;  -t  his) 
huxda!g'%ntkH  his  grandchildren  19.10 

2.  Tsimshian  dialect: 
(a)  All  inseparable  possession,  including  nouns  designating  parts 

of  the  body,  locations  referring  to  self,  and  terms  of  relationship, 

are  expressed  by  possessive  suffixes,  and,  when  the  possessive  is 

expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  connectives  (see  §  27). 

{oL)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  parts  of  the  body: 

})An  belly  Tja'tiu  my  belly 

ts!a^  nose  isla'^En  thy  nose 
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(/?)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  space  relations: 

awa'^  proximity  a^joa'H  near  him  (his  proximity) 

lax  6'  the  place  over  Idxo'yu  the  place  over  me 

tjcaJo!n  the  place  behind     txaldint  the  place  behind  him 

{y)  Inseparable  possession,  expressing  terms  of  relationship,  in 
singular : 

riEgira'^d  father  riEgwaf^da  my  father 

lEmkdl'  sister  lEinkdl'yu  my  sister 


To  this  group  l)elong  also — 

mia'n  master  miaJnu  my  master 

nEia'^plEiiHij  friend  uEmf^plEnsgEii  thy  friend 

{b)  Separable  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  b}'^  the 
prefix  nE-  and  the  ix)ssessive  suffix  (viz.,  the  connective  suffix). 

wcdh  house  nE-wd'lbu  mv  house 

laPh  stone  iiE-W^hu  my  stone 

(e)  Separable  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  nE'^  the  passive  suffix,  and  the  possessive  (viz.,  connective) 
sufiSx. 

e'vUi  seal  nE-E'rlagu  my  seal 

haPs  dog  uE-haf^agu  my  dog 

61  bear  nE-o'ltgu  my  bear 

hdn  salmon  uE-hd'titgEn  thy  salmon 

8kE  herring  nE-skE'tgu  my  herring 

ap  bee  riE-a'pHu  my  bee 

mEll'^k  steelhead  salmon  nE-mElU^ksu     my     steelhead 

salmon 
U!ap  tribe  n-tsla'pna  people  of  my  vil- 

lage (but  n-tHla'hn  my  vil- 
lage) 
walh  house  nE-wdUpsu  people  of  my  house 

(but  rtE-wd'lhu  my  house) 

§  66.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  analyzing  satisfactorily  the  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has  been  stated  before  (§  20)  that  presence 
and  absence  are  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -nt  {-()  and  -^^•^(Tsimshian  -t 
and  -ga).  Besides  these,  we  find  independent  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  peculiar  demonstrative  suffixes.  In  the  Nass  dialect  there  are  two 
independent  demonstratives:  gTm  this,  gos  that. 
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g&n: 

lEp-nefE  qane-hwlla  gon  I  am  always  doing  this  myself  52.3  (Irp- 

self;  neE  I;  qane-hwtla  always) 
nhJc'^e  UjouL  na-gd'otlH  then  she  resolved  this  7.5 
gE-g'tpg'a'psL  htril  daxdo'nt  gon  high  piles  these  42.10 
igoiil  het:  this  he  said  99.12 

gos: 

8Em-Uk's-g'a' (lEtn  (ja-gd't  dsp  gostg'e  very  different  were  the  mind.s 
of  those  114.12  (heiu-  very;  lik's-  separate;  -g'at  person;  -etii 
attributive  connective;  qa-  plural;  ^d^mind;  dEjh  plural  [§  52,fl]) 

SEiu-go' iisk^L  qe'nEx  ds  go'stg'e  really  he  reached  a  trail  there  126.7 
{sEin-  very;  gux  to  hit;  -sk^  intransitive  [17.2];  qe'nEx  IthiI) 

inenL  ts'EULt'h*  go'ntg'e  that  was  the  master  of  the  squirrels  212.5 
{mm  master;  -l  possessive  connective;  t^^Eniik'  squirrel) 

wl-sEm-  k' Id-ama  Dud  tgo'Htg'^  that  was  a  large  exceedingly  good 
canoe  107.5  (?^- large;  «£m-very;  ^' /a- exceedingly;  a//i,  good; 
-a  connective  [§  22 J;  indl  canoe) 

In  Tsimshian  the  demonstratives  seem  to  l)e  more  numerous. 
There  are  two  independent  forms:  gm  this,  gwa^  that. 

ywl : 

dd^  dit  gunH  they  are  here 

adat  plld'rEdEt  W(U'aya!°q  dEp  gm'H  then  Waxaya'**q  told  them 

Ign-H^a-iwJk  da  gun'  a  little  after  this  {sga-  across;  nuk  long) 

ywa9: 

ninll'  ksdEnt&'H  gal'tsl npUla^hE  gwa^  those  are  the  nine  towns 

{nliiH'  this;  k^sdEmd\s  nine;  gal-ts/a'p  town) 
(r'ifkmts/d'^nfk  maP  irdP  gira^  this  slave's  name  was  G. 
kla-Hi^o'kHEm  gvmP  we  will  stop  here  for  a  while 
iuhft  and'xdE  dEp  gtra'^  then  these  agreed 

Derived  from  gwa^  is  gtra'f<ga'^^  which  always  refers  to  absent 
objects: 

ada  at  sgEr  Ign-dza'guin  a' uta  gEsga  gwa^nga^  but  then  the  little 
dead  porcupine  lay  there  {ada  then;  al  but;  Ign-  little;  dzag 
dead;  a' ut((  {)orcupine;  gEi<ga  at  [see  §  28j) 
a'lgE  Ke'^tgEl  wd'lhEHgE  gioa'ngaga^  no  house  stood  there 

It  would  seem  that  gvni^  refers  to  locations  near  by,  since  it  is 
never  used  with  the  ending  -ga;  while  gwa'sga  designates  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  always  used  with  the  corresponding  connectives. 

Derived  from  gwa  is  also  gwai^  which  seems  to  point  to  the  part 
of   the  sentence  that  follows  immediately;   while  gwa9  is  almost 
always  in  terminal  position. 
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ninll'  wUinaflb  gwai  na-tgi-dolvl  those  were  the  bouses  that  had 

come  down 
nEgioaf^dE  IgudfmlgE  gwalit  Ha!ts!Ena'sEt  the  father  of  the  boy 

was  that  Ha'tslEna^sEt 

Possibly  these  two  demonstratives  are  related  to  giLy  which  appears 
often  with  the  function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  but  seems  to  be  a 
demonstrative  of  another  class.  These  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
the  demonstratives  d  and  g^  which  have  been  treated  in  §  20,  and  the 
two  vowels  '1  and  -u.  I  have  not  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  formS;     I  have  found  the  series 

-u  -du  -gu 

of  which  I  shall  give  examples: 

-I; 

ttvl^HEni  this  one  hit  thee 

nln!l/  bla/htE  gwaP  SE-waftEini  ye'Hdd^  this  is  the  star  that  we 

call  y^l 
k^du'^nEifCh  those  around  us 

gal'Ula'hE  tlV^hEnl  la  gu  gwaP  this  is  the  town  of  the  sea-lions 
ada  he'lds  vm'ldi  a  gwaP  much  did  this  one  here 
rol-sgane^^atE  Jve'HgEdi  a  st!u!^p!Elt  a  large  mountain  stands 

here  behind  the  house 

TiE-hd'^da  haruif^g  this  woman  has  been  running 
nE-ha'^du  axoain  the  one  near  thee  has  been  running 

nm!V  gal-U!Epts!a'hE  da  gwa^  those  are  the  towns 

du  miH  dsm  dEdn'^lsEdd  .  .  .  who  will   live  then?     ZE  792*'** 

gd'^  da  gan  laf^ntin  you  were  angry  for  something  of  the  kind. 

gu  na-di-g'ig'l'nExgA  nE-ga-nialHgEin  those  were  the  ones 
prayed  to  by  our  grandfathers 

da! -yog A  HsmWg'itga^  gugE  g'a'mgEirh  dzUusdEga^  thus  said  the 
chief,  that  sun 

tnE^rint  in-k' lUl" Una' m  yaUslE^gE  da  h!wan^  gu  laJ^wula 
wutwa'yxn  I  am  the  one  who  gave  you  the  animals  that  you 
always  found  (t  he;  nE'ria  I;  in  nomen  actoris;  k: Una'm  to 
give;  yrtr7.y/£;vf/ animals;  da\x>\  kiwan  you  [dativej;  Id'mula 
always;  vm  to  find) 

Among  the  demonstratives  may  also  be  enumerated  the  element  n-, 
which,  in  the  Nass  dialect,  forms  the  common  conjunction  n-k'''e^  and 
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which  also  may  be  contained  in  the  stem  7i€-  (Tsimshian  n/Er-)  of 
the  independent  pronouns.  In  Tsimshian  it  is  found  in  the  verr 
frequent  demonstrativ^e  ninU'  that  one. 

Numerals  (§§  67,  68) 
§  57.  Catdiiuil  NiunherH 

The  Tsimshian  diale(»ts  use  various  sets  of  numemls  for  various 
classes  of  objects.  In  Tsimshian  one  of  these  classes  is  used  for  simple 
counting.  The  others  designate  flat,  round,  long  objects;  human  be- 
ings; canoes;  measures.  In  the  Nass  dialect  round  and  long*  objects 
are  counted  by  the  same  set  of  numerals. 

These  sets  of  numerals  in  the  two  dialects  are  as  follows: 


I.  Abstract  count. 

II.  Flat  objects. 

III.  Round  objects. 

Noss. 

Tsimshian. 

Na>«. 

Tsimshian.               Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

k-'ak« 

k!ft"k 

-  I 

—•  I 

k'e'El 

klE'rEl 

2 

t'Kpxa't 

tlEpxa'd 

-I 

=-  I 

k-'e'lbEl 

gU'oplEl 

3 

gola'nt 

gwant 

-  I 

-  I 

gulfti 

k!ulf' 

A 

txAlpx 

tx&lpx 

-  I 

»  I 

.-  I 

-  I 

5 

k«8tt'iic 

k»«stons 

-  I 

=  I 

-I 

-  I 

6 

q'&'Elt 

qlftolt 

-  I 

-  I 

-I 

—  I 

7 

t'Epxft'Elt 

tlEpxftMt 

-  I 

1 

=  I 

^                          • 

H 

qand&'Elt 

qlandd'olt 

yuxdA'EU 

yukda'lt 

-II 

-  ir 

9 

k«stEin&'e     - 

kstEmA's 

^I 

=-  I 

-I 

—  I 

10 

k'ap 

kiap 

=  I 

1^    1 

XpO'El 

kpH 

11 

k-'ap  dl  k"'aku 

k'!ap  di  jfaok 

-  I 

■SLS.     \ 

xpC'Bl  di  k' 

•O'Kl 

12 

k'apdi  t'Epxjl't 

k'ap  di  tlEpxii'd 

-  1 

t.-s     J 

x'pe'El  di  k* 

»0'lbEl 

20 

k'e'lbEl  will  k-'ap 

k'edo'«l 

k!iyc'tk« 

=  I 

30 

giila  will  k*'ap 

-  I 

-  1 

VI. 

NaM. 
qama'Et 

IV.  Long  objerUs. 

V.  Hu 

Nass. 
ky'&l 

man  beings. 

Canoes 

Na8s. 

Tsimshian. 
qia'wut.sxan 

Tsimshian. 

— 

Tsimshian. 

1        -III 

1 

1  k!Al 

q!amA'ot 

2        ™III 

qa'opsxan 

ba^adO'l 

1  tlEpxado'i 

^1b&'Eltku8 

^albft'oltk 

3  j     -III     pa'Us^an 

jrul&'n 

j  gulA'n 

gula'altkus 

^alt3^'ntk 

i\    -III  '  txA'opsxnn 

txalpxd&'l 

txalpxdAM 

txalpxku.H 

tx&lpxsk 

6  '    =111  1  ktu'onsxan 

kusiKns&'l 

kstRnsA'I 

k"st^n8k«s 

kstfi'onsk 

0,     =.111 

qiA'ltsxan 

q'&dElda'l 

«l!aldA'l 

qlAEltkus 

q!41tk 

i 

7,     =.111 

tlEpxA'ltsxan 

tiEpxadEdA'l 

'  t!Bpxa1dA'l 

tiEpxA'Eltkus 

t!EpxA'Uk 

8  1     =111 

yukbioLsxa'n 

yuxdaEld&'l 

yuklcadA'I 

yuxdA'Eltkus 

yukd&'ltk 

9 

1 

-III 

kslEDQ&'tsxan 

kustEmasA'l 

jkstEnsA'J 
iJkstEmas&'l 

kustEm&'skus 

kstRmA'sk 

10 

»III 

kp<''otaxan 

xp&l 

kp&l 

k'apkus 

k-'apsk 

11 

-III 

xp&l  di  k'Al 

k'apk"»a    di    i 
ma'Et 

^a- 

12 

-III 

x*pAldiba^a(^ 

l«^'l 

k'apkttsdi^lba'- 

Eltkus 

20 

-III 

-I 

k*cdA'»I 

k-'iye'tk«8 

30 

«III 

-I 

gulA'lEgitk 
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VII. 

Measures. 

VIII.  Bundles  of 
ten  skinH. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

NasR. 

1 

(k'ilgft'x)-III 

klErd'n 

gusk-'ewa' 

2 

(k'lbE)^'x)-III 

gu'oplEl'd'n 

gllpwa' 

3 

grulalad'n 

k!ul'd'n 

4 

txAlpxal6'n 

txalpxl'd'n 

o 

k«>8t£ii8Eld'n 

kstdnsEl'd^n,  kstBn*d^n 

6 

q'&EldEl6'n 

qlAldBl'd'n 

7 

t'Epx&EldEld'n 

tlEpx&oldEl'd'n 

8 

yufdialdEld'n 

yukd&oidEl'd'n,  yukdEldEl'd'n 

9 

ku8tKinAsEl6'n 

kstEm&ssrd'n 

LO 

x'pao'ndg 

kpErd'n 

This  system  will   appear  clearer  when  the  numerals  are  arranged 
according  to  their,  stems. 


One: 


Two: 


Nass 

k'lesl 
qavid(Et) 

fEpxd\t) 
k-re'lhsl 


Tsimshlan 

k-Ia'^k 

klE'VEl 

qlamciy  which  may  be  the  stem 
also  for  qia'wutsxan 

tlEpjcWi'^d) 

gu'^plEl 

qa^p,^  which  seems  to  be  the 

stem  for  gaWd'Htk 

hagad(el)  

Three:   gol{a!nt)  gul-  in  gvmnt^  galQIn 

k!vle'     It  seems  doubtful  if 

this  is  diflferent  from  the 
preceding  one 

gait 

tmlpx 

k^HtdruH 

ql&H 

tiEpxa  the  same  as  two 

q!an 

yiik 

kstEm&'s      (containing      mds 
thumb?) 

k'!ap 

kplH  probably  related  to  the 
preceding  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  multiplicity  of  stems  belong  to  the  first  three 
numerals,  eight,  ten,  and  probably  twenty.  Not  all  these  distinct 
stems  are  entirely  independent,  but  evidently  in  part  modifications  of 
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Four: 
Five: 

txalpx 
k^stena 

Six: 

qldEl 

Seven: 
Eight: 

fEpxa 
qaii 

Nine: 

yux 
k^stEjnffc 

Ten: 

k'^ap 
x'pH 
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the  same  remote  root.  It  would  seem  that  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  ten,  for  the  class  of  round  objects,  had  a  suffix  -/,  which  his 
brought  about  modifications  of  the  stems  to  which  it  has  been  at- 
tached. It  seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  k'laPk  and  k/s^rEl^  gitant 
and  k/ide^  k'/ap  and  kjnHy  are  derived  each  pair  from  one  root. 

In  some  of  the  other  classes  the  suffixes  are  obvious,  although  their 
meaning  is  not  always  clear.  The  suffix  -sxan^  in  the  class  for  lon^ 
objects  in  Tsimshian,  may  well  be  a  contraction  of  the  numeral  with 
8gan  stick.  The  class  designating  human  beings  contains  the  endings 
'dl^  'dM^  which  in  the  numeral  three  {gulden)  has  been  changed  to 
-dn  by  dissimilation.  The  class  expressing  measures  contains  the 
element  -on  hand. 

In  the  numerals  the  process  of  contraction  may  be  observed  with 
great  clearness.     Examples  are  the  weakened  forms  kstEnsd'l  five  pek 
SONS,  and  that  for  nine  persons,  which  is  probably  derived   from  the 
same  stem,  kstEmasd'L     Here  belong  also  the  forms  yuldeadd'l^  which 
stands  for  yukdeldd'l;  k!EV&n^  for  k!E'rEV6n;  k'^Ugd'x\  for  k'^eEl  gai' 

ONE  FATHOM. 

§  58.  Ordinal  NumherHf  Numeral  Adverbs^  and  XX^ftrith 

utive  Nunihers 

Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found,  except  the  words  ks-qd'^x  and  ks-dz6'jt 
THE  FIRST,  and  ania!  the  next,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nu- 
merals. 

Numeral  adverbs  agree  in  form  with  the  numerals  used  for  counting 
round  objects. 

nhk'^lt  lo'MfjskH  La  gulafalt  then  she  washed  him  in  it  three  times 
197.11  {'t  she;  Id-  in;  laqsk^  to  wash;  -t  him) 

Tsimshian: 

txaflpxa  haha'kluxt  four  times  it  clapped  together 


Distributive  numbers  are  formed  with  the  prefix  mELa-  (Tsimshian 
vieIe')^  which  has  been  recorded  in  §  10,  no.  87.  Besides  this,  redu- 
plicated forms  are  found. 

Tsimshian: 

txaflpxadE  wul  h  !ipk*!a'pl  sa  ai  7nEla-k/E^rEldEl  g'amk  forty  days 
to  each  month  ZE  792.21  (sa  day;  g'amk  month) 
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Syntactic  Use  of  the  Verb  (§§  69-66) 

§  S9*  Use  of  Subjunctive  aftey*  Tetnporal  Particles 

The  method  of  forming  the  modes  has  been  discussed  before,  but  it 
iremains  to  add  some  remarks  on  their  use.     By  far  the  most  common 
"form  is  the  subjunctive.     All  historical  prose,  every  sentence  that  does 
not  express  the  speaker's  own  immediate  experience,  is  expressed  in 
this  mode.     For  this  reason  almost  all  introductory  conjunctions  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  mode.     Possibly  this  mode  can  best  be 
compared  with  our  participles  in  so  far  as  it  often  has  a  somewhat 
nominal  character.     This  is  true  particularly  of  the  verb  when  intro- 
duced by  the  temporal  particles  JnoU^  ha^  xa,  dEm  (Tsimshian:  v^ul^  la^ 
laP^  dEm),    The  following  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

1 .    htvtl  seems  to  indicate  primarily  an  action  or  state,  then  the  place 
where  an  action  takes  place.     It  occurs  commonly  after  verbs 

like  TO  KNOW,  TO  HEAR,  TO  SEE,    TO  FEEL,  TO  COME,    TO  GO,  and 

other  verbs  of  motion,  to  find,  to  tell,  and  after  many  adjec- 
tives when  treated  as  verbs.  After  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67) 
it  generally  expresses  causal  relations. 

After  hmlafx'  to  know: 

hvMafyit  hmla'nuksEtn  elxt  he  knew  the  condition  of  being  cooked 

of  his  seal  183.13  {a'naJcs  done;  -Em  attributive  connective;  elx 

seal) 
(it  hivilafx'L  h^ml  hacTa'xk'^L  hvnfltg'e  he  knew  the  being  bad  his 

doing  37.6  {haiTa'xl''  bad;  hiail  to  do) 
(Compare  with  this  mg'it  hmla^x's  Ts^ak'  he^tg'e  Ts'ak*  did  not 

know  what  he  said  127.7) 

After  hdq  to  feel: 

haqh  hi(M  sqa-cTdL  da'sgxim  llx  183.10  she  felt  the  piece  of  seal 

being  across  {sga-  across;  (Va  to  sit;  dmk^  slice;  elx  seal) 
nhk'^l  Lot  hagh  dEm  hvM  all'skH  then  he  felt  himself  getting  weak 

After  naxna'  to  hear: 

naamdL  hvnl  af1<f'%xL  qag  she  heard  that  the  raven  spoke  151.11 
t  ndxna'h  hwil  hahWt  t^an  Tnok^L  ia'nn  he  heard  that  some  one  was 

speaking  who  caught  leaves  15.11  {het  to  say;  uiok^  to  catch 

with  net;  ia'ns  leaves) 

(Ck)mpare  with  this  t  uoxtw/l  KIl  wl-d'e'sEt  he  heard  what  the  old 

man  said  22. 6) 
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After  g'a!a  TO  see: 

t  g'dlaL  hwU  goksL  mEle't  he  saw  a  salmon  jumping  52.15 

t  g'a'aL  hvM  a'lg^alh  g'at  vn-x'pWot  he  saw  a  man  examining  the 

large  jaw  52.6 
t  g'a'aL  LiLVng'ithwU  La  d'cTik'sl^L  iLd'e  the  slaves  saw  the  blood 

having  come  out  133.15 

After  d'd^tk'sk^  to  come: 
d'cPtk'sJ^L  hwU  mEsSx'  it  came  to  be  daylight  160.7 
d'cPtk'sk^^L  hwU  ^'oltk^det  it  came  that  they  cried  104.11 
WcTik'sl^L  hiM  <fandd*uL  lax-ha'  the  sky  came  to  be  clear  7S.r2 

After  ia/e  to  go: 

hagun-ialeL  g'at  aL  hwil  UiElEm-n&dt  the  man  went  to  the  hole 
being  there  201.11 

After  qa!d  to  go  to: 

nLk''^et  qd-OL  kwil  cTdt  she  went  to  where  he  was  sitting  209.10 
k''^et  qdfoL  hwU  sg'it  he  goes  to  where  he  lies  218.4 

After  hfwa  to  find: 

ntg'it  hwat  hioil  g'dk'SL  qe'ttg'e  he  did  not  find  his  string  of  fish 
lying  in  the  water  117.8  (ntg'i  not;  g'dk's  to  be  in  water;  qet^ 
string  of  fish) 

After  truiL  to  tell: 

t  via'Ldet  hwtl  wVtk^detg'e  they  told  him  where  they  got  it  from 
42.8  {loUk"^  to  come  from) 

t  nidLS  G'tx'satsd'ntt'L  hirtl  le-ho'ksk^L  LgouLk^L  g'a'tg*e  90.15 
G'ix'sats'a'ntx*  told  where  the  child  of  the  man  was  on  {le-  on: 
fwksk^  to  be  with  something;  Lgo'uLk^  child;  g'at  man) 

After  adjectives  used  as  verbs,  and  after  numerals: 

nak^L  hwtl  id't  long  he  went  146.11  (long  was  his  going) 
Tiak^L  hvul  Loodet  long  they  walked  126.6 
wl-f'e'sL  hwtl  g'VtkHg'e  he  swelled  up  much  90.12 
wi-fe'sL  hwtl  ayawd'tkH  he  cried  much  123.4 
hux  k'^'elL  hwtl  hioVh  TxiifrnHEm  T.  did  one  thing  more  44.13 
q^ayim-de'lpkHaL  himl  nmidJoL  lax-ha'  he  was  quite  near  to  where 
the  hole  in  the  sky  was 

Tsimshian: 

adat  tiEUqdiHi  loul  wa'UEga  sqd'Hgst  he  thought  about  it  that  the 

darkncvss  continued  ZE  781r.3  {tlEl-qdl^tl  to  think;  wa'tsEg  to 

continue;  nqdHg  darkness) 
adat  nla^tyn'u!^  wul  la  g'ik  ha'ts/Ek^Eni  go'itlEkst  then  he  heard  biffl 

come  again  {n  laxnv!^  to  hear;  g'tk  again;  halts! sksEin  once  more; 

g&it!Ek^  to  come) 
adat  n!axnv!^dEt  Waxayd'^k  wul  rol-sdJldzEgE  tsIa-ioWlhEt  then 

Waxaya'**k  heard  the  people  in  the  house  groan  much  {wl- 

greatly;  adZdz  to  groan;  tala-  inside;  wdlb  house) 
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'  ada  sa-nV^dzE  ya'tslEsgEdE  wul  JcsE-giod'^ntgE  vn-g&ep!a  then  the 
animals  saw  the  great  light  rising  ZE  785.6  {sa-  suddenly;  rviPdz 
to  see,  discover;  ya'tslssg  animal;  ksE-  out;  gwc^ntg  to  touch; 
ksE-gwa!^ntg  to  rise;  wl-  great;  g&ep!a  light) 

adat  ma'lEsgE  wiil-a  ha'uagE  n-tsla'ptgcfi  then  he  told  what  his  tribe 
said  ZE  786.8  {mal  to  tell;  ha'u  to  say;  U!ap  tribe) 

adat  jUiaJrEt  UE-Ulajpt  gssga  vnda  dza'ksgA  wai'k'tga^  they  told 
the  tribe  about  their  brother  being  dead  (pliSr  to  tell;  ta/ap 
tribe;  dzak  dead;  waih'  brother) 

at  k'H'Hsxan  loul  ksE-gwW^ntgE  g'a'mgEt  and  he  showed  the  moon 
that  rose  ZE  791.17  (k'lV^tsxan  to  show;  g'amg  sun,  moon) 

dm  dEp  dEVfi  id'^ka  wuLa  ha'u  a'lita  good  we  follow  what  porcu- 
pine says  ZE  792.22  {dm gooA\  dEp  we;  dEm  future;  id'^k  to  fol- 
low; Aa't/tosay;  a't^to  porcupine) 

The  use  of  wvl  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  Tsimshian  as  in  the 
Nass  dialect.     We  find,  for  instance, 

t  nldxnu'^  ha'vs  Waomyd'^k  he  heard  what  Waxaya'**k  said 
ada  g'ik  klE^rsldE  wvl  hJbltga^  and  one  more  being  full 

On  the  other  hand,  vml  is  used  very  commonly  with  the  intro- 
ductory conjunctions  ada^  da.  In  fact,  in  most  prose  the  greater 
number  of  sentences  begin  with  this  combination: 

ada  wul  k* lefpxa-lEmd'HgEt  then  every  one  was  saved 

ada  wvlat  yd'vlEmxs  Waxayd'^kgaP  then  he  gave  advice  to  W. 

ada  vnd  ts!¥nt  then  he  entered 

The  two  forms  wvl  and  wvla  are  apparently  used  without  much 
discrimination.  Both  are  generally  admissible,  and  I  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  any  difference  in  their  meaning. 

2.  La  expresses  a  past  state  (Tsimshian:  la), 

SBra-gwa'eh  hwVlt  ah  gwasL  guis-halai'tg'i  he  was  very  poor  on 

having  lost  his  dancing-blanket  38.14  {sEm-  very;  gwdi  poor; 

gioas  to  lose;  guia-  blanket;  halai't  ceremonial  dance) 
k'ai-Lo'ddet  ah  La  LOXLolxl^det  they  went  out  having  finished 

eating  40.9 
t  g'a'aL  wuna'x'  La  ax-g'e^bEtg'i  he  saw  the  food  which  he  had  not 

eaten  41.4  (wund'x'  food;  ax-  not;  g'ep  to  eat  something) 
a'lg'ixs  LdgSbold'  aL  Lat  hioUd'x'L  hvM  d£aLt  L6gdbola'  spoke 

when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  20.10  {a'lg'ix  to  speak;  hvMd'x* 

to  know;  d£aL  to  lose) 
halfAxl^det  aL  La  xsdat  they  divided  upon  his  having  won  21.1 
La  hvsp  yu'ksa^  nLk'''e  .  .  .  when  it  was  evening  again  141.4 
za  Lt'sl^t  U'ia'tsL  axt  k'o'ukH  aL  lax-am.'Wk^^  after  the  porcupine 

had  struck  the  fire  with  its  tail  77.7 
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TBimshian: 
adat  sEm-hi'SanaflgEtga  a  lot  nl'^  dvdafu  lEplo'^p  then  he  was 

much  surprised  at  it  when  he  saw  the  ice  (on  the)  stones  {ntm- 

very;  lu-  in;  sanoUg  surprised;  nlP  to  see;  da!u  ice;  l&^p  stone) 
lu'd'm  gdf^ts  nd!H  gsngs  lat  nl'^stgaP  his  mother  was  glad  when  she 

saw  him  (Zw-  in;  am  good;  ^dPd  mind;  noP  mother;  nV^  to  see) 
ninlV  gan-haldEmg^&lt  gEsgs  lag'ik  ganlaf^k  therefore  they  aro-* 

when  it  was  morning  again(/j/w/t' that  it  is;  ^a7^- reason;  A^iMeiu- 

up;  ^'oi  to  run  [plural] ;  gssgEAt;  ^'iA: again;  ganld'**k  jnormng] 
adat  g'e'lkuA  lat  wuC am-9uxoa' ndE  ba^^sgsf  then  he  felt  when  the 

wind  had  driven  him  ashore  {g'elks  to  feel;  xcuTam-  landward; 

suwa'n  to  blow;  baPsg  wind) 
la  g'tk  hlE'rElds  la  tgi-io!^  sat  when  again  one  day  went  down 

(klEfrel  one;  tgi-  down;  ia!^  to  go;  sa  day) 
dzsda'  la  xgwa^tksEJi  if  you  feel  cold 
dzE  la  girafnksEn  you  may  have  been  cooked 
ada  la  qa^odlngE  ha'utga^  when  he  had  finished  speaking 
ada  lat  sa-ga^lEmgA  u'nksEgst  when  they  had  taken  off  the  ashes 

3.  IM  while  (Tsimshian:  IW*). 

rdk'^lt  ma'hdltg'e  ha  tnetk^L  gal-td'a'p  then  they  told  him  that  the 

town  was  full  183.14 
La  HEm-lyag'ait-d^a'h  Loqs^  nik'^e  .  .  .  when  really'  in  the  middle 

was  the  sun,  then  .  .  .  103.16 
ntg'l  hux  hwUt  La  qd'odet  they  did  not  do  it  again  when  thev 

finished  179.10 

Tsimshian: 

'  n!'inl!t  wxd  wulaf  i  IdH  wula  sV^plEndE  na'kstga^  that  was  how  she 
I       knew  that  her  husband  continued  to  love  her  {wida'i  to  know: 
sV^pfsn  to  love;  naks  husband) 
ada  Id'^  xcula  heHgE  wul-qd'^sgEdst  then  continued  to  stand  the 

wise  ones  ZE  792.20  (hlHg  to  stand;  vml-qd'^sg  wise) 
ada  sagait-and' gasgEtgA  a  laP  dEtn  yyula  ia'^  g'a'mgsm  dzVnsdEi 
then  they  agreed  together  that  the  sun  should  continue  to  go 
ZE  791.18  (^^jrazV- together;  and'gasgtx)  agree;  ia'^togo;  ^'om^ 
moon,  sun;  dzVun  daylight) 

4.  dEifi  future  (Tsimshian:  dEtn). 

xpEtnla'xL  Ug'^e'E)tsk^g'^  aL  dEtn  de-hmlt  the  grizzly  was  afraid 

to  do  it  also  56.14  (jpEts^a'x  afraid;  lig^'^e^Ensk^  grizzly  bear) 
heL  qd'odEL  xa'EL  dEin  fuks-tfe^sES  Ts!ak'     the  slave  thought  be 

would  push  out  Ts'ak*  135.4  {he  to  say;  q&dd  heart;  xoJe  slave: 

€uks'  out  of;  ties  to  push) 
nlg'i  dEm  hux  a'd'^ik'sgueg'^  I  may  not  come  again  165.14 
dzaL  am-hd'ts''  dEm  g*e'iptg'e  the  stump  ate  all  he  was  going  to  eat 

55.12 
dEtn  A:*'e  inEii'ie'En  you  shall  go  up  91.2 

§59 
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Tsimshian: 

€uia  dEm  klvl'man-gd'sEti  then  you  will  jump  up  and  about  ZE 
j       790.15  {kltA-  about;  man-  up;  gds  to  jump) 
J  gwaH  dEm  ha' an  this  will  you  say  ZE  790.15 
I  darriE  dEm  Jcse-Io'^  I  sT^hEt  then  shove  out  the  bone  I  {ms  thou 
[sub].};  ksE'  out;  l&*  to  shove;  fnf^b  bone) 
laa'lE  dEmt  lEgu'^lardEt  she  told  she  would  bi^rn  it 

§  GO.  Use  of  (Subjunctive  in  the  Negative 

The  negative  conjunction  m^*^*  (Tsimshian:  ai!^j?),  and  that  used  in 
interrogative-negative  sentences  7ie  (Tsimshian:  (rf),  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  or  by  the  connective  -l 

niff'tt  mAfETiL  dEm  sqa-idt  Idt  107.1  it  did  not  let  go  what  went 
across  the  way  of  it  {m£fEn  to  let  go;  sqa-  across;  id  to  go\  Idt 
to  it) 

nil^'et  nU/'it  da-a'qhk^det  they  do  not  reach  it  139.2 

ntgtn  dEm  de-go'ut  I  will  not  take  it 

ri^L  ad^a'dik'sd^daf  are  they  not  coming? 

ne  mESEm  hwa'da?  didn't  you  find  it?     106.7 

Tsimshian: 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  negative  is  generally  used  with  the 
connective  -Z,  as  described,  in  §  31;  the  first  person  singular  fol- 
lowing the  negative  is  -I.     (See  §  51.) 

a'lgE  ndEm  k/tnd'mt  al  hana^g  I  shall  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

a'lgE  di  tld'^xlgEtga^  it  is  not  difficult 

a  vml  a'lgs  dl  t  wulaHl  dEm  dax-ya/^gvl  ani'^stgaP  because  he  did 

not  know  how  to  hold  on  to  the  branch  {widd'i  to  know;  da^- 

yaf^g  to  hold;  am! ^8  branch) 
a'lgE  di  ham* gal  I  do  not  wish  (to  do  so) 
a'lgEt    nlsa^d'^tgEtgA    stsId'lgaP    the   beaver   did   not    mind    it 

{nisagd'^tg  to  mind;  sts/dl  beaver) 

Negative-interrogative  sentences: 

al  si'^pgEdi  giigA  hanal^xgaP?  is  not  this  woman  sick  ? 
oi  THE  wulafidut  in-wulal gun?  don't  you  know  who  has  done  this 
to  you  ? 

§  61.  The  J^bjunctive  after  Conjunctions 

nhk'^et  g'olah  hwil  leba'yukh  qe'wun  103.5  then  he  .saw  the  gulls 
fly  {g'a'a  to  see;  leba'yuk  to  fly  [plural];  qe'wun  gull) 

k''^et  gd*uL  wdha'st  then  he  takes  a  string  217.4 

ivdaLk'^et  ld-d*Ep't^Ekld'aL8aant  then  he  breaks  it  down  in  it  217.8 
(Id-  in;  d^Ep-  down;  t'' eMo! aisaan  to  break) 

tse  n  dEm  8uwa'nt  I  may  cure  her  123.7 

dot  huMd'gxU  when  he  has  done  this  to  him  217.6 

§§60,61 
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Tsimshian: 

adat  gtlrEdaxtgaP  then  he  asked  her 

ada  rriE  dEm  ssm  widafi  la  gwa/ntgut  then  ye  will  know  that  I 
have  touched 

§  62.  Use  of  the  Indicative 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tsimshian  langua^  to  express 
all  narrative  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  indicative  forms  are  quite  rare, 
and  occur  almost  only  in  statements  of  self -experienced  facts.  It  i* 
remarkable  that  the  particle  na^  which  expresses  the  completed  past, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  only,  is  always  followed  bv 
the  indicative. 

I  nan  k! id-sag^ ap-ia/^nu  1  have  only  walked  about  without  purpose 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  indicative  are  the  following: 

dsm  iafneE  ah  awa'an  I  shall  go  (to)  near  you  196.12 

dEvi  qalafqndm  we  will  play  75.6 

niLn^L  id'deE  I  roast  that  121.9 

lEp-g'e'hEdoH  dze'sdze  hgo-lEp-tq^ al-vie! nt  grandmother  ate  her 
own  little  vulva  121.12  {tEp-  she  herself;  g'eh  to  eat  something: 
dze^sdz  grandmother ;  Lgo-  little ;  tq'al'  against ;  men  vulva) 

Tsimshian: 

gwa^gE  ns  waflhE  sEvnb&g'ii  the  chief's  house  is  burnt 

aina  wallt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 

dEin  g'ldi-ga/^du  ,raP  I  shall  catch  the  slave 

waPnt  ya'^gut  my  grandfather  invites  thee 

§  6Vi.  The  Negative 

{a)  The  negative  declarative  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  nt'g'i  (Tsim- 
shian a'lgE)^  which  evidently  contains  the  stem  ne  (Tsimshian  al)  and 
the  suffix  indicating  absence.  The  stem  without  this  suffix  is  used  in 
the  negative  interrogative  (see  §  60).  The  negative  adverbs  are 
always  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

ntg'tt  hwtlafx'L  hinU  daluLh  Htelt  he  did  not  know  where  his  com- 
panion had  gone  15.2  {hwtlafx*  to  know;  dduL  to  leave;  stelcom- 
panion) 

nig'!  fesfe^st  they  were  not  large  113.9     (See  also  p.  403.) 

{b)  The  negative  interrogative  is  expressed  by  tie  (Tsimshian:  ai). 

nlL  OATafdik'sdEdaf  are  they  not  coming? 

ncL  sg'ih  niE  dEm  ha-mE7i-8a' g'idaf  have  you  anything  to  pull  it 

up  with?  {ag'i  to  lie;  ms  thou;  ha-  means  of;  viEn-  up;  sag'  to 

pull) 

§§  62,  08 
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Tsimshian: 

al  nE'haf^dif  has  he  not  been  running? 

afl  mE'Wulafidut  in-wvlaf gunf  don't  you  know  who  did  this  to  you  ? 

(c)  The  word  no  is  expressed  by  nl  (Tsimshian:  a'yin).  The  form 
a'y^  is  also  sometimes  used  in  interrogative  sentences. 

''716,"  de'yaL  g'a'tg't  *'no,"  said  the  man  87.11 

Tsimshian: 

^^  A!yinl  nE-gan-waf IsEmi^  rvaPtf'^'^ — ''J.'yi7i."  Did  you  not  get 
what  you  went  for,  my  dear?" — *'  No."  (a'yin  not;  tie-  posses- 
sive; gan-  reason;  xcfol  to  do;  -aEm  ye;  naPt  my  dear!  [masc.]) 

(d)  hawaflg  (Tsimshian)  signifies  not  ybt. 

a  fiawa'lga  g&^  dEdu'^hEt  when  not  yet  anything  was  alive  ZE 
782.1 

{e)  In  subordinate  clauses  the  negation  is  expresaiBd  by  cur-  (Tsim- 
shian wa-).  These  prefixes  have  been  described  \^j  §  11,  no.  137, 
p.  328.  This  prefix  must  be  considered  to  have  a  nominal  character, 
so  that  the  whole  sentence  appears  as  a  verbal  noun. 

(/)  g'Uo'  don't !  (Tsimsjjjan  g'ild!). 

« 

g'Uo  dzE  s&dsEm^  ana!  don't  take  the  rest  out  181.9  {dzs  weakens 

the  imperative) 
g'U&  rriE  dzE  SEm  ma!LEt  don't  tell  about  it  I  181.11 

Tsimshian : 

g'Ud'  haf^sEut  don't  be  afraid  I 
g'UA'  mE  dzE  ^dfH  don't  go  there  I 

§  64.    The  Interrogative 

In  the  Nass  dialect  the  interrogative  seems  to  be  formed  regularly 
by  the  suffix  -a,  which  is  attached  to  the  indicative  pronominal  endings 
(see  §  48).  In  Tsimshian  the  most  frequent  ending  is  -^,  but  -u  also 
occui's.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  endings  may  be  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  endings  4  and  -u,  which  were  discussed  m 
§  56.     After  interrogative  pronouns  these  endings  are  not  used. 

1.  Interrogative  suffix  -a  : 

neeL    t%!en%  K''*aL-hd'tgutn'(/e'HEmq   ah   ts!Em-h^(Albaff  did   not 

Labret-on-One-Side  enter  the  house?   191.12  {ts/en  to  enter; 

k'^aL-  on    one  side;  hdtg^  to  stand;  g/e'8E?nq  labret;   tslEm- 

interior;  hwUp  house;  -a  interrogative) 
rieth  wv-tH'sda?  is  it  great? 
ne  mE  ssm  hwalda?  didn't  you  find  it?  106.7 

§64 
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Tsimshian  -l : 

wa^  nV^dzsnlf  do  you  see? 

rriE  dEdvf^lsEnif  are  vou  alive? 

a  wu  la  dzoM  waJni?  is  the  deer  dead  yet? 

gH  iriE  ntdxno'^di  gu  xstdmqtf  don't  you  hear  a  noise? 

al  di  ^a^usEnl?  have  you  no  hair? 

Tsimshian  -w; 

aV^pgut?  is  he  sick  ? 

(d  mE  wula!idut  tn-vmlaf gun?  dost  thou  not  know  who  did  this 

to  thee? 
cd  mE  la'  vmla  hahshdHdutf  (fidst  thou  not  always  keep  it! 

2.  No  interrogative  suffix  is  used  after  interrogative  pronouns. 

ago'  what  (Tsimshian:  gdP): 

agd'h  La  an-hd'h  qal-tiapf  what  is  it  that  the  people  say  ?  138.15 
agd'h  dsm  an-a'k'SEnf  what  are  you  going  to  drink?  17.14 
agd'h  he'tsEnf  what  is  talkmg  (there)?  23.9 

Tsimshian: 

I  gdP  vmla  ha'untf  what  do  you  say? 

nda  where  (Tsimshian:  ndA): 

tidah  hmtl  hMT^L  hvMpf  where  is  tte  house? 

ndaL  dEmt  hvM  de-vMl^tf  where  will  he  have  come  from?  16.6 

Tsimshian: 

I  ndA  wula  loa'HgEmtf  where  do  you  come  from? 

na  who  (Tsimshian:  ncfi)x 

na  fan-ax-hmtld'yin?  who  does  not  know  thee? 

Tsimshian: 

naPl  t  tn  na'ksgs  Igu'Hgss  QavJb'f  who  is  the  one  to  marry  the 

daughter  of  Gau6? 
naPdE  gu  axoa'^n?  who  is  the  one  next  to  thee? 

§  G5.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  intransitive  verbs  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the 
second  person  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  while  its  emphasis  may 
be  lessened  by  the  particle  dzE,  Very  often  the  personal  pronoun  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  subjective  pronouns. 
In  many  cases  the  imperative  has  the  future  particle,  which  suggests 
that  the  form  is  not  a  true  imperative  but  merely  a  future  which  serv^ 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  order. 

dmn  yu'kdsnL  fEm-ld'neE  hold  to  my  neckl  75.11 
dE7n  qaZd'qridm  let  us  playl  (literally,  we  shall  play)  75.6 
§65 
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A^eakened  by  dze: 

dze  ama-g'a' adESEm  look  well  after  her  191.15 

TTiE  dzE  k'^e*  IRE  ld-h^e!tsElt  then  put  in  the  finger  196.10 

Xsimshian: 

dE^n  hlul-man-gd'sEn  then  jump  up  and  abouti 

n!%n%'  dEm  dzagam-hafHgEngaP  that  one  callashorel  (literally,  that 

is  the  one  you  will  call  ashore) 
dEni  efan  nE-ama-waf Is  riEgwaf^dEn  promise  him  the  wealth  of  your 

father 

Weakend  by  dzE: 
I   ada  dzE  ttml,  hau'un  ''^ lax-Id' ^h'*\  then  say  ''on  stone" 

Transitive  verbs  may  form  their  imperatives  in  the  same  way. 
tgoriL  dEm  hvA'lEn  do  this  I  (literally,  you  will  do  this) 

Xsimshian: 

THE  dsra  lagdx-lu'ddP  dafu  put  ice  on  each  side! 
rriE  dEtn  SE-wa!dit  call  him  a  namel 

More  frequently  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by 

indefinite  connectives,  or,  when  there  is  no  nominal  object,  by  the 

ending  l  (Xsimshian  -I). 

gouL  Lgo'uLgun  take  your  child  I  205.5 

huts'ETi'd^a'L  qa-tid'oL  ts'ak'  piit  back  from  the  fire  some  dishes 

207.2 
saflEhEL  steam  it  I  54.8. 

Tsimshian: 

wal^  di  hW^Il  you,  on  your  part,  tryf 
dsx-yaf^gwA  am'^sEt  hold  on  to  the  branch! 
t!Ent'Htv!H  led ntsut  accompany  my  son-in-law  to  the  fire! 
rnmi'Sa'ih'A  ani'^nt  pull  up  your  foot! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  method  of  expressing  the  imperative  is 

l)y  the  periphrastic  expression  am  (it  would  be)  good  (if). 

aniL  dEm  gvxt  take  it!  141.6 

amh  dsm  SE-d^Lgum  let  us  cut  wood!  68.4 

drnL  dE7n  de-xsan  you  gamble  also!  29.1 

am,  ms  dsm  wo'dh  qal-tia'p  invite  the  town  206.13 

Tsimshian: 

am  IRE  dEm  dl  haPlt  try  it  too! 

afmsE^nl  mEhla-dl-ha'ga  n-dl-narbEha' gan  just  try  my  playground 
too  {dm  good;  -SE^n  dubitative;  yaiE  thou;  Ida-  just;  dl-  on  (thy) 
part;  bag  to  taste;  n-  possessive;  na-  place;  hag  to  taste,  play) 

dm  dEm  k' le'^xgEnt  escape! 

din  dzE  gdPs  dEp  uEgwd'^dEn  go  to  your  parents! 
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The  negative  impemtive  is  expressed  by  g'Ud\ 

g*U& !  nExna*yitg'i  ah  tslEm-hwi'lp  don'tl  they  might  bear  you  in 

the  house  91.10. 
g'U&  rriE  dzE  sEmaqa-yd'xk^t  don't  pass  in  front  of  it  107.3 
g'Udfz  8Exsd'mEX8EmE8  don't  keep  your  mouths  closed  84.5 

§  66.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

The  use  of  the  temporal  particles  and  of  the  negative  as  subordinat- 
ing conjunctions  has  been  described  before  (§§  59  et  seq.).  It  reniain:§ 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  other  important  conjunctions. 

1.  fc'^S  then;  generally  in  connection  with  the  demonstrative  n- 

fiLk'^e  olWihsk^t  then  he  came 

k'^e  ddqh  anrwlsL  qdq  then  he  took  the  skins  of  ravens  39.2 

nL  dBm  k'^e  mE-txe^ldtL  smax'  then  burn  the  meat  213.1 

2.  da  when. 

da  La  wdqsL  g'a'tg'i  when  the  man  is  buried  218.4 

3.  dzE  (tsE)  weakens  statements. 

nLk'^e  g'VdaxL  sEni^&'g'U  tsE  hwU  mttJ^t  then  the  chief  asked 

where  it  might  come  from  183.13 
ntg'U  hwtlax's  Wig'a't  tsE  hvMd^Ep-a'xk^L  not  knew  Giant  where 

he  came  down  15.1 
riLk'^e  woxwa'xdet  a  tse  hvM  KvA'Il  eLx  then  they  wondered  at 

where  was  the  seal  42.6 
dp  tsE  nd'dt^  tsE  me'tk*^L  ahs  ah  ba'nt  lest  he  die,  if  his  belly  should 

be  full  of  water  73.7 

The  use  of  dzE  with  imperatives  has  been  explained  before. 

4.  tsEda  {dzE  da)  when,  if. 

tsEda  hasa'xL  haldafug'it  dEmt  dzaJc^L  8El-g'a!tt^  k'^e^  when  a  witch 

desires  to  kill  a  fellow-man,  then  217.1 
tsEda  Avx  h'i/A^leE,  uLk'^e^  when  I  do  it  again,  then  165.12 
Ute'ne  nat^  tsEda  ne'En  enter,  my  dear,  if  it  is  you!  39.13 

5.  5jp  t8E  else,  lest. 

dp  tsE  n&6eE  else  I  might  die  74.4 

k'^^e  BErri'ia' Lk^L  lax-o'L  16' op;  dp  tsE  g'^utg^wd'dtl^L  sak*  qan-hwUt 
34.9  then  the  top  of  the  stone  was  very  slippery;  lest  the  olachen 
might  be  lost  was  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  {sBm-  very;  iahk* 
slippery;  lax-o'  top;  lo'op  stone;  g^wddtJ^  to  be  lost;  sak' 
olachen) 

6.  t8^6  although. 

ts^ot  A^^y  hvMafx't  although  he  knows  it 
66 
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simshian: 

1.  ada  then. 
ada  jna'lEds  dsp  gua!^  then  these  told 
adat  g'ik  sqa-ha'H  he  assisted  him  (literally,  then  he  stood  by 

him) 

2.  da  when. 

TIE  la  dEin  giaWntgE  da  n  dEtn  su  mEa'wulgEt  when  I  shall  have 

touched  it,  then  I  shall  swing  the  rope  (gimntg  to  touch;  au 

to  swing;  rriEa^vmLg  rope) 
daAltslElEm-ha'pdAnla'^aiEt^ada  .  .  .  when  the  killer- whales 

rushed  in,  then  •  .  .  {talslEm'  into;  hap  to  rush  [plural]; 

nIaPxl  killer- whale) 

3.  dzE  weakens  statements. 

adat  g^TEdaxtgE  a  gdl  dzE  gan  Twiut  then  they  asked  why  he 

might  have  said  so 
edplExdi  a  n  dzE  txal-wa'sdE  IgvSHgidaf^  1  may  remember  when 

I  may  have  met  my  child  {dpiEx  to  remember;   txal-wa!^ 

to  meet;  IgvPlg  child;  -l  I,  my  [see  $  51]) 

4.  dzE  da  when,  if. 

jh  dErn  wa'lint  dzE  da  hd'^sEn  I  will  carry  you  if  you  are  afraid 
(wa'li  to  carry  on  back;  bd^s  to  be  afraid) 

dzE  da  Id  ts^l'^nl  dA  n  dEm  sa-dA-ga'iTUit  when  I  enter,  I  shall 
fall  with  it  (tsU^n  to  enter;  sa-  suddenly;  dA-  with  some- 
thing; ga'ina  to  fall) 

5.  &p  dzE  else,  lest. 
bd'^SEnut  6'p  dzE  dza'gi  I  fear  (lest)  I  fall 

6.  tslu  although. 

tsfu  nVyEdA  tgi-ffJcsut^  da  g^ap'a'lgA-di-s^a'ytksgl  although  1 
(literally,  this  one)  fell  down,  he  (1)  really  did  not  hurt  himself 
(myself)  (/a^^rf^  he,  this;  ^^-down;  ^fe  to  drop;  -?^I;  fnp- 
really;  a'lgA  not;  di-  on  [my]  part;  sga'yiksgto  be  hurt) 

tslu  wagait  ifCa  g'idEgane'^tsga?  even  though  far  to  the  Tlingit 

7.  as%  while. 
ada  ast  hid'^htga  IV^mitga^  then  while  he  began  his  song 

8.  am%  if  (event  assumed  as  not  likely  to  happen) 

ami  dzE  la  iue  g'a'lksE  dzE  dsm  lu-da'ldxan  if  you  should  feel 
that  you  may  drown  (g'alJcs  to  feel,  lu-  in;  da'Mxan  to  be 
drowned) 

ami  dzE  la  k'le'^xgEn  when  you  have  made  your  escape 

9.  yu**l  if  (event  expected  to  happen). 
yyPl  UE  y^dzEii  if  I  hit  you 
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§  67.  Preposition 

The  preposition  a  is  used  to  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal 
relations.  When  used  for  expressing  local  relations,  the  particokr 
class  is  often  expressed  by  the  local  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb  and 
substantive.  The  preposition  always  takes  the  connective  snffix  -l  or 
-«,  as  described  in  §§  23,  28. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  application  of  this 
preposition: 

1.  Signifying  at: 

iaxL  LgO'oUc'B  ah  awa'adetg'i^  a  little  water  ran  near  them  117.3 
(5(wj  to  run;  Lgo-  little;  ak's  water;  awa'a  proximity) 

iaga-ma'gat  ah  g'afu  he  put  him  down  at  the  front  of  the  house 
46.8  {iaga-  down;  mag  to  put;  g'afu  beach  in  front  of  house) 

ah  g'o/lEq  outside  121.15 

2.  Signifying  in;  generally  with  the  verbal  prefix  Id-  and  with  the 

substantival  prefix  ts^Em-i 

lo-rfw! qsh^L  felx'  ah  ts^Em-ts^ak'  the  grease  ran  in  (into)  the  dish 
46. 14  {Id-  in;  maqsk^  to  stand  [plural];  fllx'  grease;  ts^Evi-  inside 
of;  ta^ak'  dish) 

tq'al'lo'dzo'qst  ah  hvMpg'i  he  stayed  in  the  house  64.11  {t^al- 
against  [i.  e.,  permanently];  Id-  in;  dz6q  to  camp;  hwUp  house) 

3.  Signifying  on;  generally  with  verbal  prefix  U-  and  substantiral 

prefix  lax-: 

ll'ia^L  oq  ah  Idx-anl'at  a  copper  hangs  on  a  branch  138.3  {U-  on: 
ia'q  to  hang;  arte! 8  branch) 

4.  Signifying  toward;  often  with  the  verbal  prefix  hagim-i 

Jiagtm-ie'eL  g'at  ah  awcdat  a  man  went  toward  him  138.14  (Juxgun- 

toward;  /e'gtogo;  ^'^r^  man;  a?^a'a  proximity) 
ili'U  ah  g'lle'lfix'  he  went  into  the  woods  119.11 
g'a'asJi^t  ah  l<m-ha*  he  looked  at  the  sky  137.6 

5.  Signifying  from: 

iiMkH  ah  awa'as  noxt  he  came  from  near  his  mother  22.12  {wHJ^ 

to  come  from;  awa'a  proximity;  ndx  mother) 
k'saxt  ah  kicrVlp  he  went  out  of  the  house  166.11 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

JiitM  hwfU  dEp  he'EheE  as  ne'En  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee  157.9 

(AmZtodo;  6?^/?  plural;  (n-)5€'^5  uncle;  -^^  my;  w^i:n  thou) 
g'tna/mt  ah  Lgo-tk'^^Lk^  he  gave  it  to  the  boy  139.4 

7.  Signifying  with;  instrumental: 

La'lbEL  q^aldo'x'  ah  ha-q^d'h  she  scraped  the  spoon  with  her  fish- 
knife  8.9  {ha' lb  to  scrape;  q^oMo'x'  spoon;  ha-^o'L  fish-knife) 
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Ze-iaJtsEt  lax-cik's  ah  waqLt  he  struck  the  water  with  his  tail  75.15 

{te-  on;  ia'ta  to  strike;  lax-  surface;  ak's  water;  wdqL  beaver's 

tail) 
g^iXL  lak^  ah  let  qanh  daqh  he  took  fire-wood  with  wedge  and 

hammer  90.8  {gu£  to  take;  lak^  fire- wood;  Ut  wedge;  qan  and; 

daqh  hammer) 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

slEpk^L  q&'ots  Wl-g'a't  ah  xdax'f  sick  was  Giant's  mind  on  account 

of  his  hunger  69.4 
S£m-j}La'k'ifkH  ah  hwVltg'e  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  what 

he  had  done  62.15 

9.  Expressing  time: 

aL  vyl-BoI  all  day  long  188.9  (literally,  at  great  day) 

ah  hdd'ng'e  niEm'x'g'e  before  daylight  151.6  (at  not  yet  daylight) 

aL  dnt  in  summer  20.14 

10.   Used  with  various  verbs: 

le-mstfue'tkH  aL  fe'hEn  they  were  full  of  sea-lions  108.8  {le-  on; 

rnetk^  full;  fe'hEn  sea-lion) 
metk^L  maZ  aL  Idn  the  canoe  was  full  of  spawn  29.10 
ansgwa'tgut  as  ne'tg'e  they  made  fun  of  him  143.3 
fiLk'^et  g'enx  g'a'tge  aL  hvnnd&d  the  man  fed  him  with  tobacco 

90.10  (g'e7i  to  give  to  eat;  g'at  man;  hvnnd&6  tobacco) 
g'lk^L  Li&'n  aL  h/iya'tsk^  he  bought  elk  for  coppers  194.11  {g'ek^ 

to  buy;  Lici'n  elk;   haya'Uk^  copper) 
sorhwa'dEt  aL  X-ama*lgwaxdEL    Wd'sE  they  called  him  Eating- 

Scabs-of-Wa'sE   41.14  {sa-  to  make;    hwa  name;    x-  to  eat; 

ama'lk^  scab) 
q*d,tsk?^t  aL  hana'q  he  was  tired  of  the  woman  126.1 
wai-g'a'tli^t  as  uEgud'odEt  he  longed  for  his  father  203.13 

The  preposition  a  is  used  very  often  with  hio7l  and  dEvi  to  express 
causal  and  final  subordination,  the  subordinate  clause  being  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  nominal  phrase. 

11.  aL  hmtfhoGSMSQ  (literally,  at  [its]  being): 

laocbets^efx'det  .  .  .  aii  Am^Z^^'a'ati^^  they  were  afraid  because  they 

saw  it  207.10 
aL  hiaUntg'idi  halai'ts  Ts^ak' ;  n%Lne't  qant-hwtla^k^detg'e  because 
Ts'ak*  was  no  shaman,  therefore  they  did  so  123.12  {ntg'i  not; 
di  onh\s  part;  AaZ«^7  shaman;  ruLntt  that;  qaii  reason;  hwtl 
to  do) 

tO'hwa'ntk^L  qdlddEt  aL  hvM  x^tamkH  its  heart  was  annoyed 
because  of  the  noise  95.15  (Zo- in;  hwantk^  annoyed;  qdot 
heart;  xstamk^  noise) 
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lo-hwa'ntk^L  qd'ddEt  ah  hvM  xstaml^t  he  was  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  noise  95.15  {J^-Kwa'ntl^  annoyed;  q&'dt  mind) 

aba'g^askH  ah  hvM  ait-k^'^a-mi-ye'tkHt  he  was  troubled  because  he 
cried  anew  very  much  21.12  {aha'g^ask^  to  be  troubled;  »t-  anew; 
^•'a-  exceedingly;  wi-ye'tk^  to  cry) 

13.  aL  dsm  in  order  to,  that: 

tdagam-wff dt  aL  dEin  dEdaflEqt  he  called  it  ashore  to  talk  with  it 
38.1  (tsagam-  ashore:  w6'6  to  call;  dEdaflEq  to  talk  with) 

k'^^et  hdxt  aL  dEm  riddm-a'k'st  he  waited  for  her  to  be  thirsty  21.7 
{f)6x  to  wait;  nddm-  to  desire;  ak's  to  drink) 

lo-ya^Uk^t  aL  dEm  yo'oxkH  he  returned  to  eat  55.9 

k'si'ta'x  aL  dEm  gun-Wkt  he  ran  out  to  make  move 

13.  Sometimes  the  connection  expressed  by  a  is  so  weak  that  it  may 
be  translated  by  the  conjunction  and.  Evidently  the  verb  fol- 
lowing a  is  nominalized. 

yb'oxkH  aL  vn-fe^sEm  yo'oxk^t  he  ate,  and  ate  much  36.10 
d^at  aL  %fn-yVtkH  he  sat  and  wept  39.7  (he  sat  down,  weeping) 
iaga-id'L  7ia'k'8tg'e  .  .  .  aL  La  giodfotkH  his  wife  went  down,  and 
he  was  lost  166.7,  8 

Tsimshian: 

The  variety  of  forms  which  the  preposition  a  takes  in  Tsimshian 
has  been  discussed  in  §  28.  Here  examples  will  be  given  illus- 
trating its  application. 

1.  Signifying  at: 

ada  kla-HalH  gEsgA  g'ilhati'U  then  he  sat  at  the  inland-side  for 
a  while 

al  di  nAPkl  g'ad  a  axoa'  naksE  uE-wai g'u?  does  a  person  lie  near 
my  brother's  wife?  (cH  not;  di-  on  his  part;  n&^k  to  lie;  g'ctd 
a  person;  awa*  proximity;  naks  wife;  %oai^'  brother) 

2.  Signifying  in: 

dEmt  u'^dETi  a  tslErtt-la'gEt  he  will  bake  thee  in  the  fire  {vPd  to 
bake;  tslEm-  interior  of;  lag  fire) 

3.  Signifying  on: 

adat  l!l-8E-gu'lgE  la'gE  dA  lax'd'tga^  then  he  lighted  a  fire  on 
top  of  him  iJHv-  on;  se-  to  make;  gulg  to  light;  lag  fire; 
laJo  top) 

VIE  dEm  tlaf^nt  gssgE  stvf^plElga^  make  him  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  house 

4.  Signifying  toward: 

ada  hagnl'ialH  gssgA  awa'  nE-wa'lht  then  he  went  slowly  toward 

his  house 
gun-id'H  gEsgE  mul  ndPkt  he  went  to  where  he  lay 
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6.   Signifying  from: 

wWHgEt  gsagE  aioal  na'kstga^  he  came  from  near  his  wife 
fuddEm-ba/^gEt  Astiwafl  gEsgs  hixl&^pga^  Astiwa'l  arose  from 
the  stones 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

ada  wvl  ha'iia  uEgwalH  gss  nV^tga9  then  his  father  said  to  him 
adat  wulu  k'lhia'msgE  da' it  gEsgs  Igil'HgEtga^  then  he  gave  ice 
to  his  child  (k'Hna'm  to  give;  da' a  ice;  IguPlg  child) 

7.  Signifying  WITH,  instrumental: 

dot  mul  lu'S^a-ya! dzE  tslalt  gssgE  ll  then  she  struck  him  across 
the  face  with  the  feather  {lu-  in;  s^a-  across;  gadz  to  strike; 
ts/al  face;  U  feather) 
dzd'hst  UL  an^o'ntg'S  he  made  with  his  hands 
LalbEt  ah  ha-q^d'h  she  scraped  with  a  tish -knife  8.9 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

lu-qla'gA  gd'Ha  Astiwa'l  gssgE  riE-txald'ndet  Astiwa'l  was  sad 
on  account  of  those  he  had  (left)  behind  {lu-  in:  q!dg  open, 
hollow;  gdf*dimn&\  txijda'n  behind) 

9.  Expressing  time: 

a  wl-gA'TTisBm  during  the  whole  (great)  winter 
a  nA-qd!ga  in  the  beginning  ZE  781" 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

a  icult  HE-q! an-q! add!  ula  ga-ga'^dA  a  gvm' dEksEiti  ie^nt  because 
she  refreshed  the  hearts  with  cool  fog  ZE  797.32{q/a7i-dd'ul^ 
literally,  to  go  over,  to  refresh;  gfr^a'dsks  cool;  ie^n  fog) 
hdUtgE  ^vd'lhEt  a  talaPg  full  was  the  house  of  fat 
adat  wvl  plid'rES  UEg^ca'H  gssgEt  g'tlks-nl'^sgE  na'kstga^  then 
she  told  her  father  that  she  had  looked  back  at  her  husband 
(plid'r  to  tell;  g'tlks-  back;  7u9  to  see) 

11.  a  wxd  because: 

a  wnlt  la  na'gEdat  niaxnu'  hau  because  for  a  long  time  she  had 
h^rd  say  (iiag  long;  niaxnu'  to  hear;  han  to  say) 

oadE  vnd  wa-dllgu-xd'^ga  because  they,  on  their  part,  were  even 
without  a  little  foam  (i.  e.,  had  nothing)  {ica-  without;  dl- 
on  their  part;  Ign-  little;  xaPg  foam) 

12.  a  dEm  in  order  to,  that: 

txanH'  gSi  haPldE  la'msa  a  dsmt  wvla  dza'kdut  everything  tries 
my  father-in-law  to  kill  me  {txanH  all;  g&  what,  something; 
hd'Hd  to  try;  lams  father-in-law;  dzak  to  kill) 

a  dEmt  vfHut  in  order  to  bake  me 

a  dEmt  ma'ksgs  nE-sEsl'^ptga^  in  order  to  gather  his  bones 

18.  a  and: 

ada  wul  wa'ndit  a  W^kEdst  then  they  sat  down  and  lamented 
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TEXTS 

NAaS  DIALECT 

Txane/tkL  *       sa '       hi  s-dz6'qsL '       k  Iode- tk  •  le'Lk".  ♦         Wl-he'l  t,* 

Every  day  played  camping  little        children.  Many 

q'am-k!elL«      wl-^'n.^       WMo-n6'6L»      wT-ts!ilVut.»       Wi-dVxL** 

only        one  great  log.  Great  in     hole  great      inside.  Large 

wl-ga'n.7    Nl"  hwil"  gits'EL-q&'ddEL "    k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".*     NiLne'L" 

great  tree.       Then       where  in  went  little        children.    -  Then 

hwt'lpdetg'e^'*    wl-qalk'si-nfi'fim  >®     ^n.'    NLk''et"     lo-sI-me'ixieL*^ 

their  house  large  through     hole  of  tree.  Then  [in  made  bam  ibey 

lak"      lat.^»      NLk-'e"      hux     txfi'xkMet**     wi-he'lL^      ts^ele'mdet 

Are  in  it.  Then  again  they  ate  many  their  traveling 

proTirfons. 

Han .      ts'ele'mL       gul-q'ane'tk"L"    k'opE-tk-'eLk"/    La"       nak^L** 

Salmon    the  provisions  of  all  little      children.  When  long 

hwfldet*^    aL*^    txane'tk"L^    sa,*    nLk*'e"    La"    hux    t'esL       ak-s 

they  did  so  at  every  day,  then  when      again   large  was        water 

La"    hu?   lo-dz6'qdet*'  aL**  wi-ts'Em-ea'n."  NLk''e"  hux    pta'Kk's. 

when     again     in   they  camped      at       great     in        log.  Then         again        the  watei 

rose. 

1  tza-  all  (i  10,  no!  93);  LranHk^  independent  form;  L-connective  of  numerals  ({23.6). 

>  Same  form  in  singular  and  plural  ($  41). 

»  hU-  to  pretend  (§  10,  no.  79);  dz6q  to  camp;  -«  suffix  (J  17,  no.  6)  required  by  Ma-;  l-  connective  dI 
predicate  and  subject  ($23). 

*k'opE-  small  [plural]  (5  10,  no.  113);  tk'eLk^  children  [plural];  If  ops-  only  in  the  plural;  Lgo-  is 
the  singular  of  small. 

•  «i-  great  (§  10,  no.  73):  heH  many  (almost  always  used  with  the  prefix  wi-). 

•  q'am-  only  (5  10,  no.  118);  k'H  one  flat  thing  (5  67);  L-  connective  of  numerals. 
1  wi-  great  (§10,  no.  73);  fan  tree,  log. 

•  wi  great;  W-  in  (verbal  prefix  [§  9,  no.  29] );  n6'6  hole;  -L  predicative  connective. 

*tsldwu  the  inside;  in  combination  with  nouns  the  prefix  ts'xm-  is  used  to  designate  the  ixaiDE 
(J  11,  no.  152);   t  probably  possessively  its. 

w  «'l  great;  d'Ex  large. 

n  n-  demonstrative  (?);  L  probably  connective. 

w  Verbal  noun,  here  designating  the  place  where  something  happens  (|  69). 

w  The  prefix  g'its'BL  is  not  known  in  other  combinations;  il'i  (singular),  qd'6  (plural),  to  go;  -det 
8d  person  plural  (8  M);  -^  connective. 

»  n-  demonstrative  (?);  L-  probably  connective.    This  conjunction/secms  to  appear  here  doubled. 

»  hwHp  house;  -dlt  their;  -g-f  invisible  (S  20). 

»•  tpi-  great;  qalksi-  through  (S  9,  no,  24);  n6'6  hole;  -m adjectival  connective. 

"  nL;  see  note  11:  k'i  then;  t  transitive  subject,  3d  person  (J  48). 

vid-in  (§9,  no.  29);  si-  to  cause  (J  13,  no.  164);  mei  to  bum;  -det  they;  -L  connects  predicate  and 
object. 

» tdU  3d  person  pronoun,  oblique  case  (5  54). 

»  yd'Cvrkn  (singular),  txd'dzkii  (plural),  to  eat  (intransitive  verb);  -drf  they. 

»  A  compound  the  elements  of  which  are  not  quite  clear  (compare  trani^tk*  all);  also  qane-kvSia 
always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

»  Particle  indicating  that  one  action  is  past  when  another  sets  in;  also  verbal  noon  (§  Si9) . 

»  naku  long,  temporal  and  loca.1. 

»*  hwll  to  do;  -det  they. 

»  a  general  preposition  (§67);  -L  indefinite  connective. 

*ld-in;  dz6q  to  camp;  -del  they. 

»  wH-  large;  tc'sm-  inside  of  (§  11,  no.  162). 
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NLk-'e"    g-tg-a'k-sL«»     wi-ga'n.      NLk-'e      uks-o'lik'sk^t."  Nfff-it^* 

Tlien  floated  the  great  log.  Then      oat  to  sea     it  drifted.  Nolthcy 

hwTla'x'L'^     k'opE-tk'^Lk".*       YukL'*      gwanEm-qala'qdef      aL** 

knew  it  the  little  children.  Beginning  they  were  playing  at 

lo-ts'ft'wuL**  wl-ga'n  La"    hwagait-uks-da'uL**    aL"  hwa^it-g'i'ks** 

inside  of  great  log     when  away        out     it  was  going     at  way  off  shore 

to  sea 

La"    uks-na'kn."     NLk-'e"    k-si-L6'6tk"L»»    k-'SlL**    Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".* 

when  out  to  sea    far.  Then  out      went  one  little  boy. 

NLk-'^et"     g-a'at*«       hwtl      La*>      hwa^it-uks-o'llk-sk^t'*"       aL** 

Then  he  saw  where        when  way      seaward    it  drifted  to 

hwa^t-g-flks.^  NLk-'e"    k'si-qa'^^L"     k'opk-tk-'e'Lk".*    NLk-'e" 

way        offshore.  Then  out        went  the  little    children.  Then 

stg-a'tk"det;*»     qane-hwila"     stg-a'tk"det.*»      NLk-'e"     k'uL-da'uL** 

they  cried;  always  they  cried.  Then  about     went 

wT-^'n^    aL**    hwagait-lax-se'Elda.** 

the      log  at  way  off       on    the  ocean, 

great 

NLk-'e    hiL?:    k-si-Ti6'6tk"L«»     Lgo-hwil-x6'6sgum*^    Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".* 

Then        again         out      was  put       the  little  being  wue  little        child. 

NLk-'et  g-a'aL*«    hwtl"    leba'yukL**    qe'wun.*»    NLk-'e  ha'ts'ik-sEm^ 

Then  he  saw  where  flew  gulls.  Then  again 

lo-ja'ltk"t**     aL    ts'a'wuL"    wl-^a'n.    K-'et    maLt:"    ''Qa'ne-hwtla*^ 

he  returned  at  inside  of       great    log.        Then  he     told  it:  "Always 

le-hwa'nL"    qe'wun*'    aL    lax-o'Em,"     aq-dEp-hwila'gut?'"^     NLk-'e 

on  sit  gulls  at  top  of  us,      without    we    [way  of ]  aoing? "  Then 


" glgd'k's  to  drift. 

>  uk9-  out  to  sea,  from  land  to  sea  (§  8,  no.  6);  -t  intransitive,  8d  person  singular. 

*  nig'i  indicative  negation;  -t  transitive  subject,  8d  person. 

n  hvyUd'r  to  know;  -det  (3d  person  plural  ending  has  been  omitted  here). 
*>  yuk  appears  both  as  verb  and  as  particle. 
*>  gicanMm-B.  prefix  of  doubtful  significance. 

M  ^  a  verbal  prefix,  appears  here  with  the  noun  ts'd'^vu  the  inside.  It  ^eems  that  this  whole 
expression  is  ponsesslve  or  verbal,  because  otherwise  the  connective  would  be  -m  (5  22). 

*  hwoffait- ayfAj  (§  10,  no.  71);  uks-  seaward  (§  8,  no.  6);  da'uL  to  leave;  perhaps  the  ending  t  would 
be  better. 

M  htpapait-  is  both  verbal  and  nominal  prefix;  g-iks  the  region  off  shore  (u  noun  corresponding  to 
the  verbal  prefix  ukt-). 
n  ukg.  seaward;  naku  far;  -t  perhaps  closure  of  sentence  (S  20). 
«■  k'si-  out  (I  8,  no.  8);  U'dik*. 

«•  k-'dl  one  (numeral  for  counting  human  beings  [S  67] ;  -l  connective  of  numerals  (S  23). 
«  ga'a  to  see;  -t  it  (object). 

41  Atr/2  La  present  and  past  participle  forming  nominal  clause  (f  59). 
«•  k'si-  out  of  (S  8.  no.  8):  qd'dd  to  go  (plural);  -drt  they. 
«*  irregular  plural  ($46);  singular  xtmyi'tk*. 
«  qanl-  always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

*  k'uL-  about;  da'uL  to  leave,  to  go. 

«*  hwapail-  way  off  (verbal  and  nominal  prefix);  lax-  surface  of  (nominal  prefix  corresponding  to 
I?-  on;  (S  11,  no.  151;  $  9,  no.  30)  Bi-Eldaoce&n. 

«  Lffd-  little;  hwtl-  being  (§59);  zd'dsk*  wise;  -m  adjective  connective  (§22). 

«  gibd'yuk^  (plural  ISbd'yvk^i)  to  fly  (J  46). 

<•  Singular  and  plural  same  form  (S  41). 

••  Adverb. 

»»  Thl«  verb  occurs  always  with  the  prefix  W-  in. 

*«  moL  to  tell  (transitive  verb). 

*»U'  ON  corresponds  to  the  nominal  prefix  lax-  (note  46);  d^a  (plural  hwan)  to  sit;  -l  indefinite 
connective. 

**  lax-  surface  (corresponds  to  the  verbal  prefix  le-  on  [note  53] ) ;  o«  top;  -m  our. 

Mo^  without,  and  also  n^ation  of  dependent  clauses  (§  11,  no.  137);  dBp-  plural  of  transitive 
pronoun;  hwU&'k*  is  a  peculiar  form;  while  it  is  apparently  a  passive  of  hwU,  it  is  used  as  a  transitive 
verb;  -t  probably  object  8d  person. 
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tgon««     heL*^      k-'&lil^     Lg5-tk-'e'Lk":*      "Am'»    dsp^      dtsde'sL* 

Ihis  said  one  little        child:  "Good  we  strike 

qa-dz'a'^m,*^      nL     dEm      k*'e**      iiil'SLaat,*'     dsp**      dEm      k*'e 

our  noses,  they      future         then  bleed,  we  future  then 

mant®*     aL     dax'L**      wi-ga'n.       Nl      dEm      k^e**      tq'al-hathe't* 

rub  it  at        outside  of     great     log.  They        future        then  against      stand 

ts'oba'qL    qe'wun     Ifi'tg-g.*^"      NLk-'e     hwMdetg-e.^    D1sd^e'sdeL« 

feet  of  gulls  on  it.'*  Then  they  did  so.  They  stnick 

qa-dzVqdet/^    K-'e  a'd'ik'sk^L^  hwil"  iiil'gLaat."    NLk-'et  k-flq^al- 

their  noses.  Then  came  being        they  bled.  Then  they        aroond 

ma'ndet^®   aL  wi-ga'n.     NLk'^e    la'mdztxdet^*    aL    ts'aVuL    wi-ga'n. 

rubbed  it      on  the  great  1(^.  Then  they  entered  at      the  innide  of    the     log. 

great 

NLk-'e     ad'a'd^k'sk^L**    wi-he'ldEm"     qe'wun.      NLk*'e     le-hwa'nt*^ 

Then  came  many  gulls.  Then         on     tbej  sat 

la'6t.^»    K-'e    tq'al-gulgwa'lukL^    astsa'it.^*    La«     sEm-bagait-d'aL^ 

on  it.  Then     against  dried  their  feet.  When       very     middle       was 

Loqs,^'    nLk"'e  hu^  k*sa?L"    Lgo-k*'a-wi-t'e'st.^®    NLk''e  leha'vukL** 

the  sun,  then       again    went  out         little  really  great  large.  Then  <^w 

qe'wun.      Nfg-it'®    daa'qLk^deL^*    dEm    leba'yukdetg'e.^      NLk-'et 

the  gulls.  Not  they  succeeded  future  tney  flew.  Then  be 

d6qL««      k-'filL**    Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".*     NLk''et      l5-haL-t'uxtVqL"     t'sm- 

took  them        one  liUle       child.  Then  he  in  along       twisted  their 

la'Dix't*"      gul-gane'L**      wi-he'ldEm"      qe'wun.      NLk*'et      lo-d'ep- 

necks  all  great  many  gulls.  Then  he  in  down 

da'LEt**   aL   hwil    nan6'6L"  wT-ga'n.    NLk*'e    lo-am'a'mL*'    qago'oL*^ 

put  them        at     where  holes  great  log.  Then  in       good  hearts 

*•  The  introductory  t-  of  the  demonstrative  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  he. 

"  For  m-L. 

**  dm  good;  used  here  as  a  periphrastic  exhortative:  it  would  bk  good  if  we (§  65). 

»  dsp  plural  of  transitive  subject  (5  48). 

« (Tcs  (plural  d'tstTd's)  to  strike  ($  42). 

«  dz'ap  nose;  plural  qa-dz'ag  (8  43) ;   rn  our. 

M  nUc'e  (note  17)  appears  here  divided  by  the  future  particle  dRtn. 

Mit«<' blood. 

*^Bp  viant  we  rub  it  (§  48)  (subjunctive). 

*  dajt-  surface,  outer  side. 

"  tq'al-  against  (J  9,  no.  85);  m  (plural  hath^'t)  to  stend. 

•'  Ml  oblique  case,  3d  person  pronoun;  -g'^  absent  (because  the  outer  side  of  the  tree  was  invisible 
to  the  speaker). 

«  hwtl  to  do;  -del  they;  -g'^  absent. 

•»d'd'ik8ku  (plural  Od'a'd'tk-tku)  to  come. 

^«  k'llq'al-  around;  man  to  rub  (transitive  verb). 

^>  ts*f^n  (plural  la'mdzix)  to  enter. 

'*  whhc'U  many  (see  note  6);  usually  used  with  adjectival  connective  -to,  not  with  numeral  conne*  - 
tive-L  (§22). 

">*  tq'al-  against;  gwa'luk  to  dry. 

"  OMa'e  (plural  as'fsa'r)  foot. 

*'  8Em-  very  (§  15,  no.  168);  bofail-  In  middle;  d'a  to  sit  (used  to  express  the  idea  of  to  be  in  a  poei- 
TION,  for  round  objects. 

J«  sun  or  moon. 

"  k  sax  to  go  out  (probably  related  to  k-si-  out  of  [5  8,  no.  «] ) . 

^*Lgd-  a  little;  k-'d-  really;  wl-  great;  /7«  large  (almost  always  combined  with  tvi-);  -t  probably  close 
of  sentence. 

'•  da-aqLk*i;  aqLku  to  attain.    The  prefix  da  may  be  the  same  as  in  dr'ya  he  says  thus  (J  49,  d). 

^guu  (plural  ddq)  to  take  (J  46). 

"»  W-  in;  hoL  along  (§  9,  no.  50);  Vaq  (plural  VsxVa'q)  to  twist;  -l  connects  predicate  with  object. 

"  Vsm-  prefix  indicating  certain  parts  of  the  body;  probably  from  Vdm  Simuo  (5  8S). 

••  See  note  21. 

«  16-  in;  <FBp-  downward  (§  8,  no.  4) ;  ddL  to  put. 

»  See  note  8;  imnd'd  is  here  plural. 

M  lo-  in:  dm  (plural  am'd'm)  good  (J42). 

^  fd'6t  (plural  qagd'dt)  mind,  heart. 
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k'opB-tk-'e'Lk".   G-e'IpdeL"  sma'x-tg'g^  La«  t'a'k-deL"®  hwfldetg-8" 

the  little   children.  They  ate  it  the  meat  when       they  forgot        what  they  did 

La"     hwagait-k'uL-da'uLdet**    aL    hwagait-lax-se'lda.** 

when        way  out      ahoat   they  went  at       way  out        on     ocean. 

Ntg-i*»       ltg-i-t8agam-de'lpk"det,«»      aL       ligi-lax-ts'ft'L^*        ak's. 

Not         anywhere  landward       short     they  at  some-    on  edge  of  water. 

where 

NLk*'e    La    hux    k*'elL"    sa     de-nExna'xdeL**    wl-xsto'ntk".      K*'e 

Then        when    again  one         day     also       they  heard  great        noise.  Then 

k  -si-i^'fiL**         k'oDE-tk  -'e'Lk".  G  wina'deL,        an-tgo-le'lbik'sk" »' 

out     went  the  nttle       boys.  Behold  tne  whirlpool 

hwfl        La«       l5-le-d'Bp-yu'kdet.**        NLk-'e      a'dfk'sk^L**      hwil" 

where         when  in  on  down    they  went.  Then  came  the 

slg-a'tk"det**     La"     lo-d'Ep-he'tk"L*~     wl-ga'n     aL    dEm*<»*  ^L6qk"L 

their  crying  when         in    down      stood       the  great  tree        to       future  swallow 

(them) 

an-tgo-le'lbik-sk".*' 

toe  whirlpool. 

NLk-'e    La"    lo-d'Ep-he'tk"t,*~    de-uks-ba'xL    k-'alL»«    g-a'tg-e.*~ 

Then       when        in  down    it  stood,  also  sea-       ran  one  man. 

ward 

Q'am-k-'e'lL^*«    asa'eL'*    g-a'tg-e.'~    NLk-'et    g'aLk^L^®*    wl-ga'n    aL»» 

Only         one  foot  the  man.  Then  he         speared  the    log        with 

great 

qala'st^^^    K-'et    tsagam-da'mgantg-S;^**    de-le-ma'tguL*^   g-a'tg-g.^^ 

his  harpoon.     Then  he       ashore  pulled  it:  he  saved  than  the  man. 

NLk-'e     bax-L6'6L*«»    k'opB-tk-'e'Lk"    aL    ts'Em-hwi'lpL>~    g'a'tg'S. 

Then  up     went  the  little    children  to       inside  of  house  of  the  man. 

NLk  ''e    y uk-txa'q'EDs"®    Q'am- k -'e'lEm-asa'e.  *" 

Then  oegan  he  f©a  them  Only-One-Foot. 


"  O'^ip  to  eat  something.    We  should  expect  here  t  g'd'S2*^€t  »max'. 
>•  amax-  venison;  -t  its;  -ffi  absent. 
••  Calr  to  forget;  -det  they;  -l  connective, 
w  hwU  to  do;  -det  they;  -g-^  absent. 
**  huxLgaU-  way  off;  k'uL-  about;  daub  to  go;  <let  they. 

M/ff7'z- somewhere,  indefinite  place  ({8,  no.  20);  tsa^m-  landward  ($8,  no.  9):  dilvk*  short,  near; 
-det  they. 
M  lig'i-  (see  note  93);  lax-  surface;  tsU'lL  shore,  edge  (nominal  term  corresponding  to  tsapam). 

*  df-  also  (precedes  transitive  subject);  nsxna'x  to  hear. 
»uU  (plural  l6'6)  to  go  (§46). 

«  an-  preflx  indicating  place  (S  12,  no.  167):  tgo-  around;  Wlbik'sh*  to  flow  (?). 
••  hwil  La  where  in  the  past. 

•  to-  in  (namely.Inslde  the  whirlpool):  W-on  (namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  water);  d*Ep  down- 
ward; yuk  to  begin;  -det  they. 

WW-  in;  d'xp-  down;  h<t  to  place  upright:  AWih*  to  be  placed  upright,  to  stand  (5  17). 
MI  aL  drm  to  the  future—,  flnal  sentence  (SS  59,  67);  i.  c.,  to  the  future  swallowing  of  the  whirlpool. 
^g-atmAn;  -f^V  absent, 
m  q^am  only;  k'*H  one  flat  or  round  thing. 

**«  g'OLk*  to  spear;  the  preceding  t  is  the  Nubject,  the  terminal  -l  conneate  predicate  and  object. 
"*  Terminal  t  either  pronom  or  close  of  sentence. 
I*  taa^m-  shoreward;  da'm^n  to  haul. 
»» mdlk^  (plural  le-mAHk^)  to  save  (J  45). 
M  b€U'  up  along  ground  (S  8,  no.  1). 
N*to'jrm-  the  inside  of  (nominal  preflx). 

iM  yut.  beginning;  txdAxk^  to  eat  (plural)  (see  note  20);  -En  causative  suffix, 
ui  See  note  103.    Here  q'am  k-'cl  is  used  as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  predi(»tte,  hence  the  connective 
■am  instead  of  -l. 
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[Translation] 

Children  played  camping  every  day.  There  were  many  of  thenu 
and  there  was  only  one  great  log.  It  had  a  great  hole  inside.  It  was 
a  large  log.  That  is  the  place  where  the  children  went  in.  Then  the 
large  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  was  their  house.  They  made  a  fire  bum 
in  it,  and  they  also  ate  [many]  traveling-provisions.  Salmon  wa^  the 
traveling-provisions  of  all  the  children.  When  they  had  done  so  for 
a  long  time  every  da^-,  when  the  water  was  great  (high)  again,  thev 
again  camped  in  the  great  log.  The  water  rose  again  and  the  great 
log  floated.  *  It  drifted  out  to  sea.  The  children  did  not  know  it 
They  were  playing  inside  of  the  great  log  while  it  was  going  out  to  sea 
and  when  it  was  far  away  from  the  shore.  Then  one  boy  went  out. 
He  saw  that  they  had  drifted  seaward  and  that  they  were  way  oflT  shore. 
Then  the  children  went  out.  Then  they  cried.  They  cried  all  the 
time.     Then  the  great  log  went  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

Then  a  little  wise  boy  went  out.  He  saw  gulls  flying  about.  He 
returned  again  into  the  great  log,  and  he  told  them,  ''Gulls  are  always 
sitting  on  top  of  us.  Can  we  not  do  anything? "  Then  one  child  said 
the  following:  "Let  us  strike  our  noses.  Then  they  will  bleed. 
Then  we  will  rub  (the  blood)  on  the  outside  of  the  gi'eat  log.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  gulls  will  stand  on  it."  They  did  so.  They  struck 
their  noses,  and  blood  came  out  of  them.  Then  they  rubbed  it  on 
the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  the  inside  of  the  great  log.  Many 
gulls  came  and  sat  on  it.  Then  their  feet  dried  against  it.  When  the 
sun  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  one  who  was  really  a  little 
large  went  out  again.  Thpn  the  gulls  flew.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
flying.  Then  one  boy  took  them.  Then  he  twisted  off  the  necks  of 
all  the  many  gulls.  Then  he  put  them  down  into  the  hole  of  the  great 
log.  Then  the  children  were  glad.  They  ate  the  meat  and  forgot 
what  was  happening,  that  they  were  going  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

They  were  not  anywhere  near  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  water.  Then 
one  day  they  heard  a  great  noise.  The  boys  went  out.  Behold! 
there  was  a  whirlpool  in  which  they  were  going  down.  Then  they 
began  to  cry  when  the  great  log  stood  downward  in  it,  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool. 

While  it  was  standing  downward  in  it,  a  man  ran  seaward.  The 
man  had  one  foot.  Then  he  speared  the  great  log  with  his  harpoon. 
He  pulled  it  ashore.  The  man  saved  them.  Then  the  children  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  man.  Then  Only-One-Foot  began  to  feed 
them. 


T8IM8HIAN  DIALECT 

Ada'oqam*  a'utaga*'  (Story  op  Porcupine) 
Ninll'sgE*  la*  ksti'**tga%*  a*  la*  wa'nsgA^  txanH'sgE®  ya'tslEsgEsgA* 

That  it  was    when        fall,  at  when  were  situng  all  animaS  in 

DA-ga-tslEm-tsIa'ptga^*®    Da'"    wula"    dl"    tla'^sgE"    wI-mEdi'^** 

their  towns.  Then       being      on  his  part      sitting         great  grizzly  bear 

gEsgA"  n  di  tsla'pt"  a*  dzA"  wi-g&'msEmga^  *•     Ada*®  ffa'ni-wula" 

in  his  also      town        at      when     great        winter.  Then  always 

gwa'ntgEsgA**  wa'^ga^•*  da"  g'ik**  lu-la'wa'l**  nA-tslEm-tsIa'psgA*® 

touched  the  run,         then       also         in  it  dripped  the  town  ox 

wi-mEdi'*»kga^^'      Ada*®  g'ik**     Id'gaksgEsgA*®    n-ll'nga*»."     Ada*® 

the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then         again  1^  was  wet  his  fur.  Then 

sEin^l**    lu-ha'**xgE9gA**   gfi'^t*®   gEsgA^®  8ga-nA'ksgA  "^  wa'^stga^** 

very  in         annoyed  nis  heart  at  too       long  rain. 

1  ada'og  story:  -mm  connection  (S  22). 

s  a'ttto  porcupine;  -gtifi  absent  (§20) 

s  Min.1'  that  (S  56);  -tgE  (S  25). 

« la  when  (§59). 

•ftsfi'o  fall;  -gofi  absent  (§20). 

•  a  preposition  (§67). 

'  (.'da  (plural  win)  to  sit  (§  46);  -tgE  (§24). 

>  txanlV  all  (contains  the  particle  txa-  kntikely)  ;  -tgw  (§  24) . 

•  From  yaU  to  kill  many;  ya,'UE9k  the  killing  (§  17.  no.  2);  the  terminal  -Etga  stands  here  for 

04^  IN. 

^nA-  separable  possession  (§55);  gor  distributlTe  plural,  the  towns  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals; 
Wem'  inside  (§  11,  no.  152);  U!ab  town;  -( his;  ^a»  absence. 
"  da  conjunction  (§  66,  no.  2). 
a  §60. 

u  di  on  (his)  part  (§  15,  no.  167). 
M  Vdfi  to  sit;  ■9gE  §  25. 

»  «7i-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  mEdi'ok  grizzly  bear. 
w  a  preposition  (§67);  absent  conjunctive  form  (§28). 
»»-  separable  possession;  di-  on  his  part  (cf.  note  13);  Wab  town. 
T^dxA  weakened  statement,  when  it  may  have  been  (§  66,  no.  8). 
vtcTi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  gd'vMEm  winter;  -gao  absence. 

•  Conjunction  (§  66,  no.  1). 
SI  fanir  all  (§  10,  no.  120). 

^gwcMtgto  touch  (i.  e.,  here,  fell);  -tgA  connection  (§§  24,  25). 

s>  tiwlos  rain. 

«*^a again  (§  15,  no.  169). 

» lu'  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  Ufiwa'l  to  drip;  no  connective  after  I  (§  29). 

>  Wfdkag  to  be  wet  (fur,  skin). 

^  n-  separable  possession;  U  fur,  hair  of  body;  •(  his;  -gofi  absence. 

>  *xm-pal  very  (§  15,  no.  178). 

»  <ii-  in  (§  9,  no.  29),  relating  to  fdod  mind;  hdpxg  annoyed. 

M  ^d  mind. 

n  ^ia-across(§9,  no.  36);  noj^  long;  here  apparently  a  verbal  subordinate  construction:  at  across 

LONG  being  the  RAIK. 

o  vrdos  rain;  the  -( is  a  dilflcult  directive  ending,  which  is  used  very  frequently,  and  for  which  no 
adequate  explanation  has  been  given. 
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Nln!l'"  gan-ksE-t!aH**   gEsgA"   nB-txaa'sAsgA**   n-tsla'ptga**,"  at* 

That         reason  out     he  sat  at  the  mouth  of  his  town,  at  be 

nio87  lIg-i-lEp-ga'*>"  gEsgA  "  k"du'<>ntjga^.»»    Ada  a'si^  dEtla'n**  gEsgA" 

seeing       everything  at  around  hmi.  Then  while        sitting  at 

gWA'sgA,**  gakstatna'^^gA^'  a'utAgA"  gun-h6'<i:gEt^  gEsgA"  awa'*^tga^** 

that,  behold  who  the  porcupine       toward  stood  at  his  proximit  j. 

A'sl^    t*'    8ga-iaH**     gEsgA"     n-lEksa'gasgE**     n-tsIa'pegE*®    wi- 

When  he        across  went  at  the  doorway  of  ths  town  of  the 

inEdi'**kga%"  ada  wul   ha'usgA*®    wI-mEdl'^kga**,   *'Ts!I'**iia"    g-I'^" 

great  grizzly  bear,     then    being  saia  the  great  grizzly  bear,  "  Enter  here. 

n-8l'Ep!EnsgII*^    Me    dEm    k!a-xdi'**yut."**    Nin!l'"    gan    da'    wula 

my  friendl  You      shall         a  little  eat  with  me."       That  it  was  reason  then      when 

tsIi'^^nsgA*'    a'ut*^    g^sgA    awa'^sgA^*    wI-mEdi'°kga**.**    Ada'      wala 

entered  the  porcu-         at        the  proximity  of    the  great  grizzly  bear.        Then  beii^ 

pine 

wI-sE-la'ksEsgA"     wI-mEdI'**kga**.      Adat    8a-ga'°sgA**    Igu-a'utaga^" 

great  made  fire  the  great  grizzly  bear.       Then  he     suddenly  took       the  little  imrcnpine. 

Adat     dEkda'klEgA**     ga-sEsiHga*'*®     dil«®     ^-anWntga^."       Adat 

Then  he  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  be 

hal-sgE'rt'*  gEsgA  dzo'gasgA^  la'ktga**.**     Adat  wul  gwa'lklEnggA* 

alongside  laid  it  at  the  edge  of  the  Are.  Then  he  burnt 

hak  I&'*^gA**  Igu-a'utaga**."   Nil''  ada'  wul  ha'usgA^®  wi-mEdI'**k  "  asgA" 

the  back  ofthe      little  porcupine.  He       then  said  the  great  grizzly      to  the 

bear 

n  ni  that:  n.1  probably  demonstrative  (S  56) 

M  pari-  reason;  following  nln.^,  it  means  thbbcpobb;  ksE-  out,  generally  directive,  bat  here  indi- 
cating the  position  outside;  t!do  to  sit;  -t  he. 

>^  nE-  separable  possession;  txa-  direction;  df  mouth. 

»  a  preposition  (§  67)  with  subjective  (subjunctive)  pronoun  attached  ((  49). 

s7  nlo  to  see:  after  to  the  connective  is  missing  (§  29). 

«  Kff'i-  somewhere,  this  or  that  (§  8,  no.  20) ;  Ixp-  self  (§  10,  no.  129);  gdo  something,  what;  ligH-pa'* 
anjrthing;  Itp-i-lsp-ffdo  everything. 

N  hniuon  the  place  around  (a  nominal  expression).  When  used  in  the  possessive,  it  is  considered 
as  inseparable  possession  (§55). 

40  cui  while  (§  66,  no.  7),  here  followed  by  the  progressive  form. 

«  d'ElId'o  progressive  form  of  t!do  to  sit  (§  37). 

**  gtoofi  this;  gtoa'sgA  that  (S  56). 

4*  an  interjection,  probably  pakMa  behold;  t  he;  h&o  who. 

♦*  a'uta  porcupine:  -gA  connective  (§25). 

«  guih-  toward  (§  10,  no.  114);  heotg  to  stand;  -t  he. 

^  awd  proximity  (a  noun  which  corresponds  to  the  particle  gun-  [see  notes  39,  45]). 

"  t  subject  of  intransitive  verb,  here  emphatic. 

«  spa  across  (J  9,  no.  36):  td'o  to  go;  -t  he. 

4»  n-  separable  pronoun;  Isksd'p  doorway. 

M  ha'u  to  say. 

»'/«.'ion  (plural,  la'mdzBx)  to  enter  by  (imperative  [§  65] ). 

^^g-iot  here. 

M  n-  separable  possession;  si'opisnsg  friend;  -t  my  (in  address  (S  51] ). 

M  mE  thou  (subjective  [§  49] );  dsm  future  (§  59);  k!a-  a  little  while  (S  10,  no.  lOV);  xdi'o  to  eat  with 
some  one:  -u  me;  -t  (see  note  32). 

»  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  he-  to  make  (§  13,  no.  164). 

••  t  subjective  pronoun;  «o-  suddenly;  gdo  to  take. 

«  Igur  little  (J  10,  no.  185). 

M  daJU  to  lie  (with  plural  object  dEkda'Td). 

*»o»I'o  (plural,  pasEsVo  [§  43]). 

•0  di  and;  I  connective  (§  30). 

•>  an'6'n  hand;  pa-an'd'n  hands  (5  43). 

«  hal-  along  (J  9,  no.  60);  agEr  to  lie. 

•»  dzdp  edge  (noun  corresponds  to  the  particle  hcU-  [see  note  62]). 

•^ZoJfcflre  (cf.  note  32). 

«  gtoaig  to  burn;  gwa'lk.'En  to  cause  to  bum  ( S  17,  no.  1). 

M  hak.'do  back;  has  no  prefix  nE-,  because,  as  a  part  of  the  body,  the  possenion  is  inseparable. 
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Igu-a'ut    a"    la*    gwa'lksgA*^    n-lPm*'    hak!&'**tga***^:    '"Duu,    duu," 

little  porcu-     at     when  burnt  the  fur  of  its  back:  "Duu,  duu," 

pine.  waji 

dsL-ye/gA^    wI-inEdI'°kga%     '^Deid    wa'lut,"'*    da-y6'gA«*    a'utaga, 

8ai<r  the  great  grizzly  bear.       "Future         I  da  it,"  said  the  porcupine, 

^'sEm'fi'g'id,'®  lu'^n"  dEda'klut,^*  ada  dEm  wul  wa'luda  nE-ha'ant.'' 

"chie^  untie  my  bands,  then     future  being       I  do  it        what  you  say." 

Ya^i^  a'lgEt'*  nESEgfi'tgA^^  wi-mEdi'**kgA  ha'usgA  Igu-a'uta  gEs'* 

However,        not  he  minded  the  great  grizzly  bear    said  the   little  porcupine     to 

nimga**,  a  wuF^sBm-gal**  wi-gat-g'a'dga^"    NIi'**tgA  kla-gat-gVdEt'* 

him,  because  very        greatly  he  is  strong.  He  is      most         strong 

gEsga  txanll'sgA^  ya'tslEsga**.*    Ninli"^  gan-a'igEt'*  nlExno'*®  klabE- 

among  all  animals.  That  reason  not  he  heard  the  little 

one 

ha'usgA"  Igu-a'uta  gEs'®  nIl'<*tga^     Seih-^I  wI-a'dzBksga**,"  adat  g'ik 

said         little  porcupine  to  him.  Very  much  proud,  then  he  again 

la^uk-kJa'xsEt"  gEsgA  tslEm-n-la'ktga"." 

to  flre     kicked  him  into  in  the  fireplace. 

[Translation] 

When  it  was  fall,  all  the  animals  were  sitting  in  their  towns.  A 
great  Grizzly  Bear,  on  his  part,  was  also  sitting  in  his  town  in  mid- 
winter. Rain  was  always  falling,  and  it  also  dripped  into  the  house 
of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear.  His  fur  was  wet.  Then  he  was  nmch 
annoyed  because  it  was  raining  too  long,  therefore  he  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house  and  looked  around  to  see  everything.  While  he 
was  sitting  there,  behold  I  Porcupine  came  near  him.  When  he  passed 
the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear,  the  great  Giizzly 
Bear  said,  "Enter  here,  friend!  You  shall  eat  with  me  for  a  little 
while."  Therefore  the  Porcupine  entered  near  the  great  Grizzly  Bear. 
The  great  Grizzly  Bear  made  a  great  fire.  He  suddenly  took  the 
little  Porcupine.  He  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he  laid  him 
near  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  the  back  of  the  little  Porcupine  was 
burnt.    Then  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  said  to  the  little  Porcupine  when 

«?  Rptn  hakid'o  back  fur  ( §  22). 

•  This  verb  has  always  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  49). 

*•  Here  indicative,  therefore  -u  objective  pronoun  with  third  person  object  (§  60). 

» sKm'd'gtd chief  (see  § 33). 

71  mo  to  untie.    Here  indicative  construction  in  place  of  imperative. 

7S  dMda'H  bands;  -u  my;  4  (see  note  32). 

T»  'ifo^  however  (S  16  no.  174). 

»  a'lgE  not  ({  16,  no.  180;  {  63). 

n  nE9gd'  to  mind;  -tgE  connective  (S  24  BI2  absent). 

1*  gES  preposition,  definite  form  before  pronoun  designating  human  beings  (S  28). 

n  a  urul  because  (S  67,  no.  11). 

»  wi-  greatly  (|  10,  no.  73);  gat-g'a-d  strong  (a  compound  of  gad  person). 

1*  kJa-  exceedingly  (here  used  as  superlative  [§  10,  no.  106] ). 

■»  nExnd'  to  hear;  no  connective  after  vowels  (J  29). 

n  k!(ibM  the  little  one,  poorly  ($  10,  no.  113),  also  plural  to  Igu-  small,  t 

«  d'dzMk  proud. 

M  lofauk'  from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  the  fire;  klaxs  to  kick. 

M  U!Mm-  the  inside;  n-  place  (S  12,  no.  167);  lok  fire. 
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the  fur  on  his  back  was  burnt,  ^^Duu,  duul"  said  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear.  "I  will  do  it,"  said  the  Porcupine.  "Chief,  untie  my  bands, 
then  I  will  do  what  you  say."  However,  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  did 
not  mind  what  the  little  Porcupine  said  to  him,  because  he  was  very 
strong.  He  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  he  did  not 
listen  to  what  the  poor  little  Porcupine  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
proud.    Then  he  kicked  him  again  into  the  fireplace. 
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KWAKIUTL 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTEIBUnON  AND  HISTOET 

The  Wakashan  stock  embraces  the  languages  spoken  by  a  number 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  extending 
southward  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Two 
principal  groups  may  be  distinguished — the  Nootka  and  the  Kwa- 
kiutl.  The  former  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island 
and  at  Cape  Flattery,  the  latter  on  Vancouver  island  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  northward  to  the  deep  inlets' just  south  of  Skeena 
river.  The  outlying  islands  north  of  Milbank  sound  are  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  Tsimshian,  while  the  coasts  of  Bentinck  Arm  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bellacoola,  a  tribe  speaking  a  Salish  language.  The 
neighbors  of  the  Wakashan  tribes  are  the  Tsimshian  to  the  north, 
Athapascan  tribes  Co  the  northeast,  Salish  tribes  to  the  southeast  and 
south,  and  the  Quileute  at  Cape  Flattery.  Among  all  these 
languages,  only  the  Salish  and  the  Quileute  exhibit  some  morpho- 
logical similarities  to  the  Kwakiutl. 

•  The  Kwakiutl  language  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  sub- 
languages or  main  dialects — the  northern,  or  the  dialect  of  the  tribes 
of  Gardner  inlet  and  Douglas  channel ;  the  central,  or  the  dialect  of 
the  tribes  of  Milbank  sound  and  Rivers  inlet;  and  the  southern, 
which  is' spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south  and  southeast  of  Rivers  inlet. 
Each  of  these  main  dialects  is  subdivided  into  sub-dialects  which 
diflFer  somewhat  in  phonetics,  form,  and  vocabulary.  Their  number 
can  not  be  determined  exactly,  since  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  They  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  a  number  of 
divisions.     Only  the  divisions  of  the  southern  dialect  are  known. 
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There  are  four  of  these.  The  most  northern  is  spoken  in  the  villages 
of  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Vancouver  island  and  of  Smith  inlet; 
the  second,  in  the  region  from  Hardy  bay  to  Nimkish  river,  including 
the  islands  which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound; 
the  third  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knight  inlet;  and  the  last, 
in  Bute  inlet  and  the  region  of  Valdez  island. 

The  second  of  these  dialects,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Kwakiutl 
tribe  of  Vancouver  island,  forms  the  subject  of  the  follownng  discus- 
sion.^ The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  is  Kwa'guJ;  the  name  of  its 
language,  Kwa'klwala.  A  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  this  language, 
by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hall,*  was  published  in  1889;  but  the  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  elucidating  its  structural  peculiarities.  I  have 
published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  grammar  in  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada,  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,*  and  another  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,^  Texts  in  the  language,  colle<?ted  by 
me,  were  published  by  the  Unite!  States  National  Museum,^  and 
other  series  of  texts,  also  collected  by  me  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  Hunt,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition.*  A  series  taken  down  without  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  lips  of  various  informants  will  be  found  in 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology/  Refer- 
ences in  the  following  sketch  refer  to  volume  iii  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  if  not  stated  otherwise;  v  and  x  refer  to 
the  respective  volumes  of  the  same  series;  U.S.N.il.  to  the  paper  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1895; 
CS  to  the  Kwakiutl  Tales  in  the  Columbia  University  Series.  The 
first  Arabic  number  of  each  reference  indicates  the  page  of  the  vol- 
imie,  the  second  the  line  on  the  page. 

1  A  grammar  of  the  Kwagiutl  Language,  Tranaattions  of  the  Royal  Society  af  Canada,  1888,  u,  57-105. 

>  Sixth  Report,  Repoti  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1891, 655-668;  also  Elereoth 
Report,  IlHd.,  1896,  585-586. 

»N.s.,n,  708-721. 

*  Annual  Report  for  1895,  311-737,  particularly  666-731. 

ft  Vol.  Ill,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1902-1905.  VoL  X, 
Paitl,KwakiutITexts,  Second  Series,  by  Frans  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.J.  Brill,  1906.  Vol.  V, 
Part  2,  The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  by  Franz  Boas.    Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1909. 

Kwakiutl  Tales,  by  Franz  Boas.    Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  Vol.  II. 
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PHONETICS   (§§  2-4) 
§  2.  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  very  rich.  It  abounds  in 
sounds  of  the  Ic  series  and  of  the  I  series.  The  system  of  consonants 
includes  velars,  palatals,  anterior  palatals,  alveolars,  and  labials. 
The  palatal  series  (English  Ic)  seems  to  occur  only  in  combination  with 
71  articidations,  or  as  labio-palatals.  The  anterior  palatals  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  explained  as  a  A:  series  with  i  position  of  the  mouth ;  so 
that  the  two  classes  of  palatals  and  anterior  palatals  may  be  consid- 
ered as  modifications  of  the  same  series.  The  anterior  palatals  have 
a  markedly  affricative  character.  In  most  of  these  groups  we  find  a 
sonant,  surd,  fortis,  and  spirant.  The  sonant  is  harder  than  the  cor- 
responding English  sound.  The  surd  is  pronounced  with  a  full  breath, 
while  the  fortis  is  a  surd  with  increased  stress  and  suddenness  of 
articulation,  and  accompanying  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  sonant 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  surd,  and  even 
more  easily  for  a  weakly  pronounced  fortis,  since  in  many  com- 
binations the  laryngeal  intonation  which  characterizes  the  sonant 
appears  like  the  glottal  stop  which  always  accompanies  the  fortis. 
Besides  the  groups  mentioned  before,  we  have  a  series  of  lateral 
linguals  or  I  sounds,  the  glottal  stop,  and  h,  y,  and  w. 

This  system  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar g  q  q!              x 

Palatal giw)  Jc(w)  Jc!(w)  x"(tt;) 

Anterior  palatal  .     .  g'  Jc  Jc!            x'  n 

Alveolar      ....  d  i  t!  siy)  - 

Affricative  .     ,     ,     ,  dz  ts  ts!              -  - 

Labial I  p  p!             -  m 

Lateral l  l  l!  1,1  - 

Glottal  stop,  ^ 

A,        y,        w 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  The  indistinct  e  is  very  frequent. 
The  two  pairs  i  e  and  o  u  probably  represent  each  a  single  interme- 
diate sound.  The  whole  series  of  vowels  may  be  represented  as 
follows: 

E 

i  e         i        e        a  6         o  u 

I  e         e        a        a  d        o  u 

§2 
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By  certain  grammatical  processes,  consonants  may  be  weakened 
hardened,  or  aspirated.  These  changes  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  table  given  before.  The  hardened  surd  becomes 
a  fortis,  and  the  weakened  fortis  or  surd  becomes  a  sonant.  The 
hardened  and  softened  sonants  strengthen  their  glottal  element  to 
an  E.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  be  given  in  §4.  By  aspiration 
the  series  of  Jc  soimds  and  of  l  soimds  are  transformed  into  their  cor- 
responding spirants,  while  in  the  dental  and  labial  series  aspira- 
tion does  not  occur.  The  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  spirants 
reveals  a  number  of  imexpected  relations  of  sounds.    We  find — 

Spirants  Hardened  Weakened 

X  Of*  X 

x(w)  'w  w 

X'  n  *n 

8  is!  y  or  dz 

I  n  I 

Similar  relations  of  consonants  appear  in  cases  of  reduplication. 
Thus  we  have — 

e'qa  reduplicated  VsFeqa  {q  and  s) 

qlu'lyak^  reduplicated  qlvlsqfu'lyaJc^  («  and  y) 

The  change  of  x'  into  n  suggests  that  the  n  may  belong  rather  to  the 
anterior  palatal  series  than  to  the  alveolar  series. 

The  nasals,  Z,  y,  and  w,  when  weakened,  become  sonant  by  being 
preceded  by  the  glottal  stop,     y  and  w  are  clearly  related  to  i  and  u. 

§  3.  Sound  Groupings 

The  Kwakiutl  language  does  not  admit  clusters  of  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words.  Extensive  clusters  of  consonants  are  rare; 
and  even  combinations  of  two  consonants  are  restricted  in  number, 
their  sequence  being  governed  by  rules  of  euphony.  On  the  whole, 
a  stop  (i.  e.,  a  sonant,  surd,  or  fortis)  can  not  be  followed  by  another 
consonant.  This  is  carried  through  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  palatals 
and  laterals,  while  combinations  of  consonants  in  which  the  first  is 
an  alveolar  or  bilabial  stop  do  occur,  p  followed  by  consonants  is 
not  rare;  t  followed  by  consonants  is  by  far  less  frequent.  The  cor- 
responding sonants  followed  by  a  consonant  do  not  appear  as  often, 
because  the  intonation  of  the  vocal  cords  tends  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  an  e  is  introduced  which  separates  the  sounds. 

§3 
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Besides  combinations  with  precedent  palatal  stops,  a  few  others 
are  rigidly  avoided.  These  are  l-s,  Z-n,  l-Jc^,  l-g^,  ?-?»,  «-{/«,  sk^. 
Combinations  of  i  sounds  followed  by  8  do  not  occur,  because  they 
unite  and  form  an  affricative  sound;  h  occurs  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  (except  in  the  imitation  of  the  language  of  a  monster), 
and  does  not  enter  into  consonantic  clusters,  y  and  w  are  strongly 
vocalic,  and  are  always  followed  by  vowels,  although  they  may  be 
preceded  by  consonants,  w  following  a  Jc  sound  is  assimilated  by 
it,  so  that  the  Jc  sound  is  pronounced  with  u  position  of  the  lips,  as  a 
labio-palatal. 

Clusters  of  three  or  more  consonants  follow  the  same  rules  as  com- 
bination of  two  consonants,  so  that  clusters  are  possible  as  long  as 
any  two  adjoining  consonants  tolerate  each  other.  We  find,  for 
instance,  xsd,  xsty  q^^stj  q^^st!,  x'dg',  nxs,  nx'q!,  nx'8,  nsL,  nU,  nlh,  mx8, 
mx's,  mx'd,  msx,  mlts,  mlw,  Ixl,  1x8,  Ixm,  IxL,  IxH,  Ix'd,  Ix'l,  Ud;  and 
of  clusters  of  four  consonants,  xsdx,  mx'8t,  nx'8t, 

§  4.  Euphonic  Laws 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rules  of  euphony  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  sounds.  These  become  active  when  two  phonetic 
elements  come  into  contact  by  composition  or  by  syntactic  co-ordi- 
nation. They  are  partly  ante-active  (i.  e.,  working  forward)  or  pro- 
gressive, partly  retroactive  or  regressive,  partly  reciprocal.  The  ante- 
active  processes  include  laws  of  assimilation  and  of  consonantic  elision ; 
the  retroactive  processes  consist  in  the  hardening  and  softening  of  con- 
sonants; the  reciprocal  influence  manifests  itself  in  contraction  and 
consonantic  assimilation.  Since  the  rules  of  consonantic  combination 
(§  3)  relate  partly  to  the  initial,  partly  to  the  terminal  consonant  of 
the  combination,  these  changes  are  apparently  partly  ante-active, 
partly  retroactive;  but  since  they  are  foimded  on  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  adjoining  sounds,  they  are  better  treated  under  the  head 
of  reciprocal  changes. 

(1)  Ante^active  Changes 

The  u  vowels  do  not  admit  of  a  following  anterior  palatal,  which  \3 
changed  into  a  palatal  with  following  Wy  or,  as  we  may  say,  Jc  sounds 
with  i  tinge  become  Jc  sounds  with  u  tinge  when  following  a  u  vowel ; 
or  Jc  sounds  following  u  vowels  are  labialized.  Posterior  palatals, 
when  following  a  u  vowel,  also  assume  a  u  tinge. 

§4 
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Instances  of  these  changes  are  the  following: 

(fja'toayvr^'Ua)  Ld'wayugtvila  to  make  a  sal- 

mon-weir 26.39 
(so'-g'anEm)  so'gvxinEm       you        perhaps 

146.28 
(Ld'wayu-^a)  Lafwayugwa  this  salmon-weir 

(p'-giw-t^)  o'gmwe'  forehead  19.5 

(o-giga)  o'gug'V  inside 

{^md'qes  [dyaha]  sd'-Jc'os)  ^md'qes(dyaha)8d^kvxis    really 

thrown  into  my  belly  478.1 
(o'-itax-eO  o'lcwdxe*  knee  154. 1 1 

(o'-Jr-.'in-eO  d'Jdwirie'  body  61.13 

(o'-Ar*.'iZjf-€*)  o'TcIvmlae'  front  of  body 

(bd'-x'ld)  bd'qfvnd  to  leave 

Changes  of  velars  following  a  u  vowel : 

(^nvd'xulayvr^a)  ^md'xulayu^wa  Potlatch-Pres- 

ent-Woman  142.1 

(tslo-g-e^)  Ulo'gwe^  given  away   among 

other  things 

iyo-xa)  yo'xwa  to  say  "yd"  X  176.19 

When  the  vowel  following  the  Ic  after  a  u  vowel  is  an  e,  the  timbre 
of  the  weak  vowel  tends  towards  the  u. 

When  a  u  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster  the  first  sound 

of  which  is  a  t  sound  (according  to  §  3  these  can  be  only  z',  x*,  or  x\, 

the  X'  changes  to  x",  while  the  others  remain  unaffected. 

(yu'"X'8d)  yv/xHd  it  is  entirely  this  102.18 

ip-x'siu'e^)  o'x^mve^  mouth  of  river 

On  the  other  hand — 

(p'XLd-e^)  b'xud^  head  part 

(bo'XLe)  ho'xLe   to   leave   a    miserable 

person 

The  u  tinge  of  Tc  sounds  and  the  very  short  u  do  not  seem  to  modify 
the  following  anterior  palatal  g,  at  least  not  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  older  generation. 

(ydk^-g'aH)  yo'TcIug'd^l  (not  yo'ldugwaH) 

noise  of  wind 

{mE^^-g'it'X'^ld)  mE^ug'lUled  to  put  things  on 

the  body  199.11 

Examples  of  change  of  the  anterior  palatal  to  the  medial  labio- 

palatal  kw  are,  however,  not  absent. 

(jid'doq^'k'ina-la)  dd'doxkwinala  to  see  accident- 

ally 
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I  have  recorded  as  equally  admissible — 


g'o'x^g'in  and  g'o'x^gun  my  visible  house  here 
go'x^g'aEU  and  g'o'x^gvxiEn  my  invisible  house  here 

While  the  rule  just  described  is  founded  entirely  on  the  phonetic 
influence  of  the  stem  element  upon  its  suffix,  we  have  also  a  class  of 
phonetic  changes  which  are  due  to  etymological  causes,  and  can  not 
be  brought  entirely  under  phonetic  rules. 

When  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning 
wnth  another  consonant,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  elision  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  although  the  combination  may  be 
admissible  according  to  the  general  phonetic  laws.  Thus  the  com- 
pound of  the  stem  qas-  to  walk,  and  the  suffix  -x'^ld  to  begin,  would 
result  in  the  phonetically  admissible  combination  qd^sx'^ld,  which  we 
find  in  a  word  like  ^aldsxe'  lynx.  Nevertheless,  the  resulting  form 
is  qa's^id.  The  elision  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  suffix  is  therefore  not 
entirely  due  to  phonetic  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  the  suffixes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  suffixes  in  ques- 
tion may  be  compounds  of  two  suffixes,  the  first  of  the  combination 
being  dropped.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  18 
(p.  449). 

Another  ante-active  change  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  phonetic 
causes  is  the  transformation  of  <J  into  wd  after  n  and  vowels,  which 
occurs  in  a  few  suffixes :  for  instance — 

He'p^  to  step  off  Id'-wd  to  be  off  (the  right  line) 

sop^'la  to  chop  off  dd^wd  to  fail  to  hold 

Ic'at-d'la  long  thing  on  water  Tian-wWla    hollow    thing    on 

water 
msxnd'la  canoe  drifts  on  water        gV-wdla  to  be  on  water 

(2)  lietroarfive  Chatujes 

The  changes  just  mentioned  are  best  explained  as  an  effect  of  the 
stem  upon  the  suffix.  We  find,  however,  also  others,  indicating 
an  action  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem.  These  consist  in  a  hardening 
or  weakening  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  can  not  be 
explained  by  phonetic  causes,  but  must  be  founded  on  etymological 
processes. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  processes  which  were  men- 
tioned before  in  §  2.  In  the  first  column  the  steins  are  given,  the 
terminal  soimds  of  which  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  suffixes. 
In  the  second  column  hardened  forms  are  given,  in  the  third  weakened 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 28  §.4 
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forms.     In  order  to  make  the  changes  more  readily  recognizable,  the 
suffixes  are  separated  from  the  stems  by  means  of  hyphens. 
(a)  Theme  ends  in  surd  or  fortis : 

Theme  Hardened  WeakeDed 

ep-  to  pinch  e/p!'id   to    begin    to     e'b-ayu  dice  1 12.93 

pinch 
qap-  to  upset  qap!-d^ldd   to    upset     qah-e's  upset  on  the 

on  rock  179.27  beach 

xad'p!  cradle  53.42  xda'h-Ek^  cradled 

wai'  to  lead  uxL'd-Ek^  led  109.6 

ycU-  to  rattle  ya'tt-ala  rattle  sound 

229.27 
at!- sinew  ad-e'gi  back  sinew 

tlek-  to  lie  on  back  tle^g-il  to  lie  on  back 

256.38  in  house  259.12 

Tc'U'ldk''  to  club         Tc'Ie'lak' t-erie^     club- 
bing 
LEwk'-  to  wedge         LEmklEXod  to  wedge     L^mgayu  wedge 

neck,  i.  e.,  foot  of 
tree 
gsg-  wife  gd'^akla  to  try  to  get     gsga'd  having  a  wife 

a  wife 
hsk^'  man  bEkl-u's    man    in     hEgwA's    man    on 

woods  beach 

tek^'  to  expect  fegvr^na'kvla  to  come 

in  sight  being  ex- 
pected X  186,2 
xunk^-  child  xu'ngwad    having    a 

child  CS  170.11 
^riEmd'k^  one   per-     ^UEmo^klus  one  per-     ^nEvru/gwis  one  per- 
son son  on  ground  CS        son  on  beach 

212.11 
slq^    to    put    out     Elqlw-enox^  a  person 
tongue  who  removes  cin- 

ders from  eye  with 
tongue 
ydq^-  to  lie  dead  yd'^w-ls   lying  dead 

on  beach 
wunq-  deep  vm'n^-ll    deep    floor 

187.23 
k'HmL-  to  adze  k'!i'viL!-dla  noise  of 

adzing,    U.S.N.M. 
677.19 
qJuLoi'if  to  hide  qlvld^ L-^nd'kvla      to 

go     along     hiding 
262.39 


§4 
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(6)   Theme  ends  in  sonant : 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 

Dzd'wad    Knight     Dzd'wadE-enox^  peo- 

inlet  pie  of  Knight  inlet 

^Ega'd    having    a    ^Eg'a'dE-^ne^ sidXeoi 

wife  having  a  wife 

*noV*id (lav  comes    ^na'x'^lda-enox^  a 

condition  in  which 
day  is  coining  reg- 
ularly 393.4 
me'x'ha  to  burn  at  me'x'bddk^  burnt  at 

end  end  247.9 

qd's'id  to  walk  qd's^tda-as     walking 


niEg'-  to  caulk  niEg'ae^ne'    caulking 

100.32 


place 


(c)  Theme  ends  in  spirant,  continued  lateral,  or  nasal : 


Theme 

Hardened 

Weakened 

dsnx-  to  sing 

da'dEUx-'a  to  try  to 
sing 

Lox^'  to  stand 

^'Hi><i  to  stand  on 

0v>-ayu    salmon- 

rock 

weir 

qamx^'     down     of 

ga/gam^w-a  to  try  to 

bird 

put  on  down  of  bird 

'max^-  potlatch 

^md'w-ayu  means  of 
giving  potlatch 

sex^-  to  paddle 

se^^w^nox^  paddler 

se'vMiyu  paddle 

mix-  to  strike  with 

md'mavra  trying  to 

mETira'isfe     striking 

fist 

strike 

receptacle  (drum) 

Ic'Ies  not 

k' le'tslerie^  not  being 
10.9 

plES-  to  flatten 

plsy-a'yu  means  of 
flattening 

gas-  to  walk 

gd'y-anmn  obtained 
by  walking 

tfos-  to  cut 

Uddz-ato  to  cut  ear 

tslol-  black 

tsloH-E'mya    with 

tsol-ato    with    black 

black  cheek 

ear 

Jc'il-  afraid 

Jc'U'E'm  fear 

g'H-    to    walk    on    g'd'g'i^-a  to   try   to 

four  feet  walk  on  four  feet 

^niEl'  white  'rriElbd'  white-chested 

Jumi'  to  eat  ha'm-d'yu  eating  in- 

strument (fork) 

§4 
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Stems  ending  in  s  and  x^  present  peculiar  forms  when  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  semivocalic  y  and  w,  into  which  these  sounds  are  trans- 
formed.    The  y  becomes  e,  the  w  becomes  o.     Thus  we  have  from— 

x'is'  to  disappear  x'e'^nakula  to  disappear  grad- 

ually 

qlEh-  to  sink  under  water  qlEU'Jc^  sunk   into    water  V 

488.9 

^rriEnS'  to  measure  'msne'lc^  measured  V  477.1 

tlEmS'  to  beat  time  HEine'dzd  to  beat  time  on  a 

flat  thing  III  86.5 

sex^-  to  paddle  sid^'nakvJa  to  paddle  along  III 

297.10 

yix^-  to  dance  yu^'nahda  to  danc^  along 

In  some  cases  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented,  is  contracted  with 
the  y  which  has  originated  from  s. 

qas-  to  walk  qd^'nakula  to  walk  along 

qafnodze^  to  walk  alongside  of 

The  use  of  dz  and  y  in  place  of  8  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  definite 
rules.     Thus  we  find — 

lE^ndzETn  (la-ns-ETYi)  means  of  ^mE'nyEra   {hnETis-ETu)    meas- 

taking  under  water  X  62.10  liring  instrument 

qd'dzas  place  of  walking  (con- 
sidered not  as  goods  as 
qd^yas) 

gwd'yAxsta      {gwds-EXsta)      to  ha'dzExstax'^id          {hds-Exsia- 

bring  mouth  near  to  one  III  x'^ld)  to  begin  to  make  noise 

71.33  III  161.22 

'wd^layas    (^imlas-as)    size    X  Tva^rie'dzaa    Qvaiv^-as)    canoe 

161.25  lying  on  beach  X  161.17 

A  purely  phonetic  change  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  palataliza- 
tion of  t"  and  x"  preceding  an  o  or  u.     qfak^-  slave  becomes  qld'lc'o; 

'niEJc^'  A  ROUND  THING  BEING  IN  A  POSITION  bcCOmCS  'mEk'd^la  ROUND 

THING  ON   WATER   (island);  pEX^-  TO    FLOAT  bccomcs   psx'd'la  TO 

FLOAT  ON   WATER. 

(3)  Seciprocal  Changes 

These  are  partly  purely  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  Contact'of 
consonants  results  in  their  adaptation  to  admissible  combinations. 
Therefore  terminal  k  and  l  surds  are  changed  before  initial  conso- 
nants of  suflixes  into  their  spiratits.  This  change  is  also  made  when, 
in  a  sequence  of  two  words  which  stand  in  close  syntactic  relation, 

§4 
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the  former  ends  in  a  A:  or  x  surd,  and  the  latter  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant. On  the  other  hand,  8  following  a  I  becomes  ts;  s  following  a  t 
forms  with  it  ts;  and  8  and  a  preceding  8  are  transformed  into  ts.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  persist  even  after  the  elision  of  the  first 
consonant  of  the  suffix,  in  accordance  with  §  4  (1).  From  hani-  to 
SHOOT,  and  -x'^ld  to  begin,  we  have  Tia'nVld,  This  phenomenon 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  §  18  (p.  449).  In  a  number  of 
instances  t  before  an  aflfricative  changes  to  I. 
Surd  Tc  stops  changed  into  spirants : 

^TieTc'  to  say 


^Tie'x'dETns  time  of  saying 
^riex'L  he  will  say  III  33.13 
Tiaf^nax^L  he  will  return  home 

III  33.26 
we'^x^stEnd  to  shove  into  water 
md'x^bdla  to  tie  to  end  III 

89.15 

yilpIe'^End  to  tie  to  a  pole  IIL 

158.32 
dUslE'nd  to  tear  through  (a 

string) 
hive'xalalxvxi  will  dance  this 

III  447.4 

JcIwe'Uso^  feasted  III  32.32 
qld'xtslEvnlUa  to  dress  in  III 

303.26 
lEgvn'Usa  g'ok^  the  fire  of  the 

house 

ua' gvnlbEntses  to  push  nose 
with  his  III  349.20 

UHEmtsd^  cover  is  taken  oflf 
from  face  III  109.23 

8  foUowing  another  8  forms  with  it  ts: 

(ax'd^S'SBn)  ax^d'tssn  place  of  my  III  32.6 

(gd' 8'8e*8tala)  qd'tse^stdla  to  walk  around  III 

23.13 

The  soimds  y  and  w,  when  interconsonantic,  change  to  e  and  o; 

(niETiy-Jc^  [from  mEns-])  mErie'lc^  measured 

{ttsmy-dzd  [from  tiEms-])  V.Eme'dzo    to    beat    time    on 

something  flat 

§4 


nd'^ndk^  to  return 

weq^'  to  shove  a  long  thing 
mok^'to  tie 

L  changed  into  I: 
yiir-  to  tie 

dir-  to  tear 

Jcwe'xalairxtva 

8  following  I  changed  to  ts: 

(klwe'l'So') 
{qldXrtstd^Lsa) 

{lEgvn'l'Sa  g'o'Tc^) 

m 

8  following  d  OT  t  forms  ts: 
(Ld'gvnlhEnd'Ses) 

m 

(Je'tEmd-so^ 
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(pfEy-k^  [from  plES-])  pleh^  one  to  whom  potlatch  is 

given  III  163.40 

(qsmw-k^  [from  qEmq:!^])  qemo'lc^  covered  with  down 

III  153.35 

(x^MvAr"  [from  x^«-])  xoir«  split  IV  246.39 

On  the  other  hand,  e  and  o  preceding  a  vowel  become  y  and  w. 

(o-a^-6*)  awa'ge  crotch 

Ld^  and  L^wes  and  his 

hie'x'sd^  he  was  told  ^ne'x'SB^weda  K.  K.  was  told 

xd'e^  something  split  xd'^ds  his  thing  that  has  been 

split 
Ld'sande*  seaside  m'savA^as  its  seaside 

The  ending  c^,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  followed  by  a 

vowel,  changes  to  a^y. 

vd'qe^  mind  nOfqa^yas  his  mind 

g'l'garrie^  chief  g'l'gama^yas  his  chief 

The  diphthong  ay,  when  preceding  a  consonant,  becomes  a. 

ayo'l  desired  d'xvla  to  desire 

(qay-^nci'lcvla  [from  qds-])  qd^na/hala  to  walk  along 

Another  class  of  reciprocal  changes  affect  the  vowels.  It  seems 
that  there  are  no  purely  phonetic  rules  which  restrict  the  sequence 
of  vowels,  but  contractions  occur  which  depend  upon  the  etymological 
value  of  the  suffix.  Thus  the  suffix -a  (p.  533),  when  following  a 
terminal  a,  is  contracted  with  it  into  a,  o^^moHi  that  chieftainess 
becoming  o'^md;  with  terminal  o  it  is  contracted  into  5,  Ld'wayo-a 
THAT  SALMON  RIVER  bccoHung  Ld'wayS,  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  in  the  case  of  other  suffixes,  g'd'xaaqos  your  coming,  in  which 
two  adjoining  a's  are  not  contracted. 

Similar  contractions  occur  in  a  number  of  suffixes : 

(tsIdranEm)  tstd'nEm  obtained  by  drawing 

water 
(Id'wdrdmds)  lawd'mcLs  to  cause  to  be  off 

from  a  line 
(tsld-ayu)  tald'yu  instrument  for  draw- 

ing water 
(tsId-anEin)  tsld'nEm  obtained  by  giving 

(Lldyo-ap!)  Llayd'p!  to  exchange 

(lExd^-dlisEin)  lExd'lisEm  to  die  of  coughing 

The  consonants  m  and  I  have  a  similar  effect  upon  vowels: 

(de'gEm-ayu)  de^gsmyu  means  of  wiping  face 

(tlEm-ayu)  ttE'myu  thread,  i.  e.,  means  of 

sewing 
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GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  6-8) 

§  6.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  three  processes.     These  are — 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stem. 

3.  Position. 

§  6.  Composition 

Kwakiutl  possesses  a  large  number  of  stems  which  occur  seldom 
\^athout  word-forming  affixes.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
always  attached  to  the  ends  of  stems  or  of  derivatives  of  stems.  The 
number  of  stems  exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  suffixes.  The  mean- 
ing of  many  of  these  suffixes  can  not  be  determined,  and  in  their 
phonetic  values  they  appear  subordinate  to  the  steins  with  which 
they  firmly  coalesce. 

Two  processes  bring  about  the  coalescence  between  stem  and  suffix: 
(1)  Phonetic  contact  phenomena  and  (2)  contact  phenomena  due  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  stem  and  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 

The  former  of  these  processes  is  founded  entirely  on  phonetic  laws, 
and  includes  the  transformation  in  the  suffix  of  a  t  sound  into  the 
corresponding  sound  with  u  timber,  after  terminal  u  or  o  sound  of  the 
stem  or  preceding  suffix;  the  change  of  a  t"  and  x"  preceding  an  o  or  u 
into  k'  and  x';  modification  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix,  and  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  which 
form  inadmissible  combinations;  and  contraction. 

The  second  group  of  processes  can  not  be  explained  by  phonetic 
laws,  but  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  suffix  and  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix.  The  phenomena  involved  are  contractions  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  initial  suffix  vowels,  although  the  combination 
of  vowels  may  be  quite  admissible;  elision  of  consonants;  introduc- 
tion of  connective  consonants ;  and  retroactive  changes  which  affect 
the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a  connective  consonant  may  be  traced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  retention  of  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
suffix  when  combined  with  other  suffixes,  while  the  same  sound  has 
been  lost  when  the  same  suffix  closes  the  word  (see  p.  532). 

The  modifications  which  affect  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  a  group  of  suffixes  which  usually  follow 
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the  stem  itself,  and  do  not  readily  admit  any  preceding  suffixes. 
Most  of  these  either  harden  or  weaken  the  terminal  consonant  of  the 
stem,  although  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  suffixes  of  this 
class  which  do  not  produce  amy  changes  other  than  those  entailed  by 
purely  phonetic  laws.  In  a  few  cases  the  changes  produced  by  the 
suffix  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  no  verbal  or  nominal 
stem  ever  appears  without  a  suffix  of  this  class.  Therefore  the 
terminal  sound  of  a  stem  can  not  be  determined  unless  it  occurs 
with  a  suffix  which  produces  no  change. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Stem 

Setting  aside  the  secondary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
phonetic  laws  and  by  the  mutual  effect  of  stem  and  suffix,  we  find  that 
reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  are  used  to  express  grammatical 
concepts.  In  the  verb  we  find  complete  duplication  of  the  stem,  with 
assimilation  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  first  repeated  syllable 
with  the  following  consonant;  for  instance,  Zog"-  to  fish  halibut, 
loxfHoqwa  to  fisu  now  and  again.  True  redupUcation  is,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  the  initial  consonant.  The  vowel  of  the  redupU- 
cated  syllable  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  stem-vowel,  but 
differs  according  to  the  function  of  reduphcation.  Vowel-changes  in 
the  stem  are  rare,  and  consist  generally  of  a  lengthening  of  the  stem- 
vowel.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  explained  as  modified  redupU- 
cation. 

§  8.  Position 

The  position  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  determined  by  syntactic 
particles.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  held  together  finnly,  and 
their  position  is  definitely  determined  by  their  coalescence  with 
syntactic  elements  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subject,  object, 
instrument,  and  possession.  By  this  means  the  whole  sentence  is 
knit  together  so  firmly  that  a  separation  into  words  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  firmness  of  this  word-complex  is  due  largely  to  the  complete 
phonetic  coalescence  of  the  syntactic  particle  with  the  preceding 
word,  and  to  its  function  as  determining  the  syntactic  value  of  the 
following  word.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  original  trait  of  the  language,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  phonetic 
decadence  of  the  syntactic  elements,  similar  to  the  one  that  may  be 
observed  in  French  in  the  combinations  between  verb  and  pronoim. 
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IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATIOAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  9-17) 

§  9.  Character  of  Steins 

Although  the  formal  distinction  of  noim  and  verb  is  quite  sharp, 
the  great  freedom  with  which  nouns  may  be  transformed  into  verbs, 
and  verbs  into  nouns,  makes  a  classification  difficult.  All  stems 
seem  to  be  neutral,  neither  noun  nor  verb;  and  their  nominal  or 
verbal  character  seems  to  depend  solely  upon  the  suffix  with  which 
they  are  used,  although  some  suffixes  are  also  neutral.  I  am  led  to 
this  impression  chiefly  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes  with 
steins  that  occur  as  nouns,  as  well  as  with  others  that  occur  as 
verbs.  A  separation  of  suffixes  of  nouns  and  those  of  verbs  can  be 
carried  through  only  when  the  sense  of  the  suffix  requires  its  com- 
position with  either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  even  in  these  cases  com- 
positions with  the  opposite  class  occur  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand.  The  neutral  character  of  the  stem  may  also  be  the 
reason  why  many  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  stem  freed  of  all  word- 
forming  elements.  Examples  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes 
with  stems  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  either  nominal  or 
verbal  are — 

iEklu's  man  of  the  woods  (from  Ie^  man,  -«  in  woods) 
UefhlES  to  lie  on  back  on  ground  (from  t!ek'-  to  lie  on  back,  and 

the  same  suffix  as  before) 
tle'sEmx'tsIdna   stone    handed    (from   He's-  stone,  -Em   plural, 

'Z'tsldna  hand) 
axtsland'la  to  hold  in  hand  (from  ax-  to  do,  and  the  same  suffix 

as  before) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  a  suffix  like  -ol  to 
OBTAIN  with  steins  some  of  which  we  consider  as  verbal,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  nominal  stems.  We  find  qld'Jc'OL  to  obtain  a  slave 
(from  qlak^'  slave),  and  also  Iol  to  obtain  (from  la,  a  general 
auxiliary  verb,  originally  designating  motion).  Lack  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  nominal  and  verbal  function  of  words  is  also  brought 
out  by  compounds  like  hEgwafnEmx'^ld  to  become  a  man  (from 
hEgwd'nEm  man,  -x'^id,  inchoative),  and  mix'^l'd  to  begin  to  strike 
(from  mix'-  to  strike  and  the  inchoative  suffix). 

A  number  of  suffixes  may  also  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
nominal  and  verbal  function;  for  instance,  from  -rumva  sometimes, 
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we  have  Id'naxwa  he  goes  sometimes  and  x'iyd'snaxwa  place  where 
SOMETHING  DISAPPEARS  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  (from  x'is-  to  disap- 
pear, -as  place  of).  For  these  reasons  a  strict  classification  into 
nominal  and  verbal  suffixes  does  not  seem  admissible. 

§  10.  Nominal  Suffixes 

Nevertheless  many  suffixes  have  assumed  distinctly  the  function 
of  giving  to  a  stem  a  nominal  or  a  verbal  character.  We  find,  for 
instance,  many  nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -6%  others  ending  in  -sm, 
animate  beings  endmg  in  -^UEm,  and  terms  of  relationship  ending  in 
-mp.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  which  express  place 
and  time  of  an  action  or  process,  various  forms  of  the  nomen  actoris, 
the  results  and  causes  of  actions  and  processes,  possession,  instru- 
mentality, material,  etc.;  in  short,  a  wide  range  of  verbal  nouns. 
They  retain,  however,  their  neutral  value.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  verbal  nouns  retain  their  syntactic  rela- 
tion to  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  Kwakiutl  does  not  say 
''the  seeing-place  of  the  canoe,''  but  "the  place-of-seeing  the  canoe." 

Among  purely  verbal  suffixes,  there  are  a  number  which  express 
actions  affecting  nouns,  which  for  this  reason  are  always  (or  at  least 
generally)  suflSxed  to  nouns,  as,  "to  make,"  "to  take  care  of/'  "to 
sound;"  verbs  expressing  sense  impressions,  as  "to  smell  of,"  "to 
taste  like;"  and  words  like  "to  die  of."  With  these  groups  maybe 
classed  a  number  of  suflSxes  which  change  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
like  the  passives  and  causatives. 

§  11.  Local  and  Modal  Suffixes 

Most  important  among  the  suffixes  which  are  both  verbal  and 
nominal  is  the  extensive  group  of  local  terms.  These  embrace  a  gre^t 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  our  prepositions  and  by  many  local 
adverbs,  and  contain  also  a  long  series  of  more  special  local  ideas 
(Uke  "in  the  house,"  "into  the  house,"  "on  the  ground,"  "on  the 
beach,"  "on  rocks,"  "in  the  fire,"  "in  water")  and  an  exhaustive 
series  of  terms  designating  locally  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  "on 
the  hand,"  "on  the  chest,"  "on  the  thigh,"  "in  the  body").  A 
second  group  classify  nouns  according  to  form,  and  set  off  human 
beings  as  a  distinct  category.  A  third  class  of  suffixes  indicate 
time-relations,  such  as  past,  present,  and  future.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  suffixes  which  indicate  the  modality  of  a  process  as 
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beginning,  gradual,  continued,  repeated,  uncertain,  simulated,  etc. 
Many  of  these  suffixes  express  the  subjective  relation  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  to  the  event.  This  is  also  true  of  the  demonstrative  suf- 
fixes indicating  position  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  and  visibility  or 
invisibility.  These,  however,  must  be  classed  with  the  syntactic  par- 
ticles which  will  be  f  oimd  treated  on  pages  627  et  seq.  To  the  suffixes 
expressing  subjective  relation  belong  those  expressing  the  source  of 
subjective  knowledge — ad  by  hearsay,  or  by  a  dream.  Quite  numer- 
ous are  the  suffixes  expressing  ideas  like  "much,''  "little,"  "admira- 
bly," "miserably,"  "surprisingly."  I  am  imder  the  impression  that 
all  these  have  primarily  a  subjective  coloring  and  a  high  emotional 
value.  Thus,  the  ending  -dze  large  is  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  overwhelming  size,  or  the  subjective 
impression  of  size,  while  the  word  ^wd^las  expresses  size  without  the 
emotional  element;  -xo^  indicates  the  entirely  unexpected  occurrence 
of  an  event  and  the  surprise  excited  by  it.  The  latter  example  shows 
that  the  subjective  character  of  these  suffixes  may  also  be  used  to 
express  the  relations  of  a  sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  In  a 
sense,  -xoL  is  a  disjimctive  suflSx.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  suf- 
fixes are  used  extensively  to  express  the  psychological  relation  of  a 
sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  They  indicate  connection  as 
well  as  contrast,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  our  conjunctions. 

§  12.  Classes  of  Words 

The  classification  of  suffixes  here  given  shows  that  a  division  of 
words  into  verbs  and  nouns  has  taken  place,  both  being  fairly  clearly 
distinguished  by  suffixes.  We  find,  however,  that  syntactically  the 
distinction  is  not  carried  through  rigidly;  nouns  being  treated  with 
great  ease  as  verbs,  and  verbs  as  nouns.  It  must  be  added  here  that 
the  forms  of  the  pronouns  as  attached  to  the  noun  and  as  attached 
to  the  verb  are  distinct.  Since  the  psychological  relation  of  sen- 
tences is  included  in  the  process  of  suffix  formation,  conjunctions  are 
absent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  verbal  character  of 
most  adverbs,  there  remain  only  few  classes  of  words — nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles. 

There  is  no  clear  classification  of  nouns  into  groups,  although  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  nouns  designating  human  beings  and  of 
those  designating  other  objects  is  somewhat  different,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plural.     The  noun-forming  suffixes,  mentioned 
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in  the  beginning  of  §  10,  also  indicate  the  occurrence  of  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  The  principle  of  classification,  however,  remains  obscure. 
In  syntactic  construction  a  classification  of  noims  according  to 
form — such  as  long,  round,  flat — is  carried  through  in  some  cases, 
and  runs  parallel  with  a  differentiation  of  verbs  of  position  and 
motion  for  objects  of  different  form. 

§  18.  PluraUty 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  clearly  developed.  Reduplication  of  a 
noun  expresses  rather  the  occurrence  of  an  object  here  and  there,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  a  particular  object,  than  plurality.  It  is  therefore 
rather  a  distributive  than  a  true  plural.  It  seems  that  this  form  is 
gradually  assuming  a  purely  plural  significance.  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  thus  applied  in  my  texts,  the  older  generation  criticises  its 
use  as  inaccurate.  Only  in  the  case  of  human  beings  is  reduplication 
applied  both  as  a  plural  and  a  distributive.  In  the  pronoun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  not  developed.  The  combination  of  speaker  and  others 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  plurality;  but  the  two  possible  combina- 
tions— of  the  speaker  and  others,  including  the  person  addressed,  and 
of  the  speaker  and  others,  excluding  the  person  addressed — are  dis- 
tinguished as  two  separate  forms,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  form  denoting  the  speaker  (first  person  singular).  The 
plurality  of  persons  addressed  and  of  persons  spoken  of  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  which  probably  originally  meant  "people.'' 
This,  however,  is  not  applied  unless  the  sense  requires  an  emphasis  of 
the  idea  of  plurality.     It  does  not  occur  with  inanimate  nouns. 

In  the  verb,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  naturally  closely  associated 
with  that  of  distribution;  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  also  in  Kwa- 
kiutl,  the  idea  of  plurahty  fairly  frequently  expressed  by  a  kind  of 
reduplication  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  distributive  of 
nouns.  This  form  is  applied  regularly  in  the  Bella  Bella  dialect, 
which  has  no  means  of  expressing  pronominal  plurality. 

Related  to  the  reduplicated  nominal  plural  is  also  the  reduplicated 
verbal  stem  which  conveys  purely  the  idea  of  distribution,  of  an 
action  done  now  and  then. 

§  14.  Reduplication  for  Expressing  Unreality 

Reduplication  is  also  used  to  express  the  diminutive  of  nouns,  the 
idea  of  a  playful  performance  of  an  activity,  and  the  endeavor  to  per- 
form an  action.    It  would  seem  that  in  all  these  forms  we  have  the 
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fundamental  idea  of  an  approach  to  a  certain  concept  without  its 

realization.     In  all  these  cases  the  reduplication  is  combined  with  the 

use  of  suflixes  which  differentiate  between  diminution,  imitation,  and 

endeavor. 

§  16.  Pronominal  Ideas 

In  the  pronoim  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of  are  each  represented  by  formal  elements.  It  was 
stated  before  that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person 
plural  are  distinguished,  and  that  both  are  probably  derived  from  the 
first  person  singular.  This  means  that  these  two  forms  are  not  con- 
ceived as  plurals.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  second  and  third 
j>ersoiis  have  no  pronominal  plural. 

The  demonstrative  is  developed  in  strict  correspondence  with  the 
j>ersonal  pronoim;  position  near  the  speaker,  near  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  near  the  person  spoken  of  being  distinguished.  These 
locations  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  to  visibility  and 
invisibility.  The  rigidity  with  which  location  in  relation  to  the 
speaker  is  expressed,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental features  of  the  language.  The  distinction  of  proper  nouns 
and  common  nouns,  and  that  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness — 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  our  articles — is  expressed  by  a  differ- 
entiation of  form  of  these  demonstrative  elements. 

The  possessive  pronoun  has  forms  which  are  different  from  those 
of  the  verbal  pronouns,  and  by  their  use  verb  and  noun  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

§  16.  Sjmtactic  Relations 

The  fundamental  syntactic  categories  are  predicate,  subject,  object, 
possession  (which  is  closely  related  to  instrumentality),  and  finaUty 
(which  is  closely  related  to  causality  and  conditionality).  In  other 
words,  the  syntactic  cases,  nominative^  accusative,  genitive  (possess- 
ive or  instrumentalis),  finalis  (causalis),  may  be  distinguished,  while 
all  local  relations  are  expressed  in  other  ways  (see  §  11).  Verbal  sub- 
c^rdination  is  expressed  by  means  of  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to 
these  nominal  cases.  Verbal  co-ordination  is  expressed  by  verbal 
suflSxes,  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  syntactic  phenomena. 

§  17.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  contents  of  the  Kwakiutl  sentence  are  characterized  primarily 
by  an  exuberant  development  of  localization.     This  is  brought  about 
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partly  by  the  use  of  local  sufBxes  which  define  the  exact  place  where 
an  action  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  speaker;  partly  by  the 
expression  of  location  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Thus  the  sent^ice 
"My  friend  is  sick"  would  require  in  Kwakiutl  local  definition,  such 
as  "My  visible  friend  near  me  is  sick  in  the  house  here."  Further- 
more, the  psychological  relation  of  the  sentence  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  speaker — or  to  the  contents  of  preceding  sentences — ^is  expressed 
with  great  care.  The  chief  formal  characterization  of  the  sentence 
is  the  close  connection  of  its  parts,  which  is  due  to  the  fewness  of 
syntactic  forms  by  means  of  which  all  possible  relations  are  expressed, 
and  to  the  subordination  of  the  noun  under  the  verb  by  means  of 
particles  which  coalesce  phonetically  with  the  preceding  word,  while 
they  determine  the  function  of  the  following  word. 

DESCREPnON  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  18-69) 
Formation  of  Words  (§§  18-46) 
Composition  (§§  18-39) 

{  18.  SUFFIXES 

Compounds  are  formed  by  the  use  of  suffixes.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  numerous  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words.  I 
have  found  only  one  case  in  which  an  independent  word  appears  also 
as  a  suffix.  This  is  -qlss  to  eat  (p.  501),  which  occurs  independ- 
ently as  qlEsa'  to  eat  meat  21.9.  We  may  also  suspect  that  the 
suffix  'p!a  TO  taste,  and  the  stem  p!aq-  to  taste,  are  related.  It 
seems  hardly  justifiable  to  infer  from  these  two  cases  that  all  suffixes 
must  have  originated  from  independent  words;  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  two  stems  may  be  a  recent  one,  or  their  subordi- 
nation may  have  been  made  according  to  analogous  forms.  It  is 
perhaps  also  not  fortuitous  that  the  suffix  forms  for  the  idea  "to  eat" 
are  exceedingly  irregular. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  has  very  few  particles,  or  words  unable  to 
be  modified  by  composition  with  other  elements.  The  suflixed 
elements  coalesce  quite  firmly  with  the  theme  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Pronominal  and  syntactic  suffixes  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  forming  denominating  and  predicating  ideas,  that,  by 
themselves,  are  not  sentences.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  a 
considerable  number  that  may  be  designated  as  terminal  or  com- 
pletive, in  so  far  as  they  round  off  the  theme  into  a  complete  word 
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without  any  appreciable  addition  to  its  significance.  Many  of  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  -a  and  -la,  are 
denominative  in  character.     We  find  for  instance: 

from  the  stem  dzdx^-  dza'vm'n  silver  salmon 

Tianx^'  ha^no'n  humpback  salmon 

gwdX'  gwa'xnis  dog  salmon 

rriEl'  rriEte'Tc'  sockeye  salmon 

mst'  mEHa'rie^  large    clam    (Saxi- 

domvs) 

Isq-  lEqiEstE'n  kelp 

tslex'-  tslex'i'nas  elderberry 

tlEq^'  tlEX^ao'a  cinquefoil 

The  composition  of  these  stems  with  various  suffixes  enables  us  to 
isolate  them  from  their  completive  endings.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  some  cases  by  analogy  forms  may  have  developed  which  are 
not  true  stems,  but  fragmentary  phonetic  groups  derived  secondarily 
from  longer  words.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  monosyllabic, 
as  will  be  shown  on  page  550.  When,  for  instance,  the  word  ge'vxis 
DE£R  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  compoimd  of  the  stem  JF€X"-  to 
HANG  and  the  suffix  -as  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  does  not 
represent  its  true  origin.  The  treatment  of  a  few  Enghsh  loan-words 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  process  may  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  polysyllabic  Kwakiutl  words  are  never 
reduced  to  monosyllabic  elements  in  composition.  As  an  example 
may  be  given  the  word  me'ffwat  seal,  which  never  loses  any  of  its 
sounds.  This  process  shows  clearly  that  what  has  often  been  termed 
**  apocope,'*  or,  if  occurring  initially,  *'  decapitation,"  is  merely  due  to 
a  substitution  of  one  affix  for  another  one. 

Most  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  these  are  generally  attached  to  the  theme.  At  the 
same  time,  phonetic  modifications  occur,  either  in  the  theme  alone, 
or  in  the  suffix  alone,  or  in  both.  Examples  of  such  compounds  are 
the  following: 

hsJc^-  man  hd'lclum  genuine  man,  Indian 

(see  no.  Ill) 
Lap-  to  peg  iKihE^m  pegging  utensil,  peg 

(see  no.  173) 
xuls'  to  long  xulydllSEm  to  die  of  longing 

382.27  (see  no.  152) 
msl'  sockeye  salmon  niElma'nd    head    of    sockeye 

salmon 
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When  a  significant  suflBx  is  added  to  a  word  provided  with  a  sig- 
nificant suffix,  the  latter  loses  its  formal,  completive  element,  if  it  has 
one,  and  the  new  suffix  is  attached  to  the  theme  of  the  first  suffix. 
For  instance : 

tlsk^'  to  move,  -ox-  down  (no.   19),  -g'alll  in  house   (no.  46\ 

tlEhwd^xalll  to  take  down  in  house 
Ml-  right,  "Ic'Idt  opposite  (no.  12),  -o^-  crotch  (no.  71),  -€*  noun 

(no.  161),  Tie^lTddddge^  right  side  in  crotch,  i.  e.,  right  anal  fin 
xunk^'   child,  -ad  having   (no.  170);  -x'^ld  to  begin    (no.  90). 

xu^ngvxidEX'Hd  to  begin  to  have  a  child 
x.'dg^-red,  copper;  -e^st-  aroimd  (no.  6),  -galll  in  house  (no.  46), 

-fc"  passive  participle,  Lld'qwe'stalUJc^  made  to  be  copper  all 

around  in  the  house 
'mEl-  white,  -xlo  hair  of  body  (no.  76),  -^Eml  mask  (no.  54a*. 

^TYiE^lxLogEml   white    body-hair   mask,    i.    e.,    mountain-goat 

mask 

Other  suffixes  are  added  to  words  which  retain  their  formal,  com- 
pletive  elements.     Examples  are — 

stem .  Completive  su  ffix .       Su  fflx . 

qla'k^-  slave  -o  -bido'  qfd'Tc'dbido^  little  slave 

qfwds-  to  cry  -a  -hula  qJivd'sabula  to  pretend 

to  cry 
808'  children  -Em         -nuk  8d'8Emnulc  having  chil- 

dren 

In  still  other  cases  the  usage  is  not  absolutely  fixed : 

hariL-  to  shoot,  -bES  fond  of,  ha'nlbE8  fond  of  shooting 
e'ax-  to  work,  -ala  completive  suffix,  -bE8  fond  of,  €'axalabE8  fond 
of  work 

or  with  slight  differentiation  of  meaning: 

bEk^-  man,  -duEm  completive  suffix,  -Tc'IaJa  noise 
bEklwd^la  man's  voice 
bEgwd^nEmk'ldla  voice  of  a  man 

For  convenience'  sake  those  suffixes  that  are  attached  to  the  stem 
without  its  formal,  completive  endings  may  be  called  stem-suffixes; 
the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  with  its  formal  endings, 
word-suffixes.  As  indicated  before,  the  Une  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  classes  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
word-suffixes  shows  that  they  include  largely  adverbial  and  con- 
junctional ideas  possessing  a  strong  subjective  element,  and  implying 
a  judgment  or  valuation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  to  which 
the  suffix  is  attached. 
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While  the  word-suflBxes  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem 
and  imdergo  changes  of  their  own  initial  soimds  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  sound  grouping,  the  stem-suffixes  exert  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  stem  to  which  they  are  affixed.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  quite  regular  and  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  transformation  of  surds  into  fortes,  and  the  other  in  the  trans- 
formation of  surds  and  fortes  into  sonants,  and  other  parallel  changes 
described  in  §  4.  I  have  called  the  former  group  hardening  suffixes, 
because  the  intensity  of  articulation  of  the  terminal  sound  is  increased, 
and  accordingly  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  is  harder;  while  I 
designate  the  second  group  as  weakening  suffixes,  because  the  inten- 
sity of  articulation  is  decidedly  decreased  by  their  action.  A  third 
group  of  suffixes  is  indifferent  and  causes  or  suffers  no  changes  except 
those  occasioned  by  the  laws  of  sound  grouping.  A  fourth  group 
loses  initial  sounds  when  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  termi- 
nates in  certain  soimds.  These  are  mostly  indifferent,  but  a  few  are 
hardening  or  weakening  suffixes. 

The  only  sounds  thus  affected  are  anterior  palatals  (g',  Tc',  Ic'!,  x'), 
the  sonant  velar  (jf),  x,  and  s.  The  loss  of  the  initial  palatal  or  velar 
never  occurs  after  vowels,  m,  n,  and  L  It  occurs  regularly  after 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  velar,  and  lateral  surd  stops  (p,  tj  Jc\  t**,  j,  g*,  l), 
and  after  s.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  suffixes  of  this  class 
appear  attached  to  a  sonant  or  fortis  stop  (except  in  cases  in  which 
terminal  sounds  are  strengthened  or  weakened)  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  initial  soimd  is  dropped  in  all 
cases.  There  are  a  few  examples  that  suggest  a  certain  variability 
of  usage: 

dzVdzoTiogotdla  and  dze'dzono^oxUUa  Dzo'noqiwas  on  top  118.29 

mEgug'l'tlld  to  rub  on  199.11 

Suffixes  with  initial  g',  x'j  and  ^  lose  these  sounds  also  after  the 
spirant  palatals  and  velars  (a?*,  x«,  x,  x"),  while  initial  Ic!  is  generally 
retained  in  these  cases: 

SEpE^lx'-k' Idlor-giLe  ringing  noise  on  water  152.34  (nos.  144, 42) 

dx-k'Id'la  to  ask  7.5  (no.  144) 

UlsX'laVlg'End-ala  to  drop  in  lap  258.2  (nos.  70,  2,  91) 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigid.     We  find,  for  instance, 

^RmX'dt'sW'lil  left  hand  side  of  door  X  76.6  (nos.  12,  59,  46)  where 

the  initial  sound  of  -Ic'ldt  drops  out;  and 
^nsx-k'to't  straight  down,  where  it  is  retained 
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Possibly  this  difference  is  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  x  in  the  last-named 
form  is  changed  by  contact  from  the  terminal  q  of  'nEq-  straight. 

Suffixes  with  initial  -fc*  lose  this  sound  under  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  elision  of  g'j  x*,  and  ^.     An  exception  is — 

gE'lx^hwdind  to  lift  by  the  top  {gElq^-lc'E-ndy  nos.  38,  2) 

Terminal  I  of  the  stem  has  the  effect  of  eliding  all  initials.  Only 
one  exception  has  been  found: 

A€?-A:-/of  right  side  81.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -giu,  which  belongs  to  this 
class,  behaves  differently  according  to  its  meaning.  It  signifies 
FOREHEAD,  FRONT.  Whenever  it  appears  with  the  specialized  mean- 
ing BOW  OF  CANOE,  it  is  entirely  Unchangeable,  even  after  an  o  vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  general  phonetic  rules,  it  should  be  expected 
to  assume  the  form  -gwiu  (see  no.  57). 

Among  these  suffixes  the  following  weaken  the  terminal  consonant: 

'Xtd  head  -xtla  seaward 

-x'sa  away  from 

Strengthening  is: 

-Ic'Idla  noise 

The  suffix  -x'Hd  (nos.  87  and  90),  and  the  inchoatives  in  -g'ol^, 
-g'il'f  -g'aE-  (no.  197),  lose  the  initial  x*,  ^a,  or  g'  after  all  consonants 
except  m,  n,  Z,  and  after  sonants.  At  the  same  time  terminal  p  and  i 
are  transformed  into  the  fortes  p!  and  t!j  and  all  k  and  l  sto]>s  are 
transformed  into  their  spirants,  while  s  and  I  remain  unchanged. 

The  suffix  "SgEm  round  surface  (no.  85),  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  -^Em  face,  follows  the  same  rules  as  suffixes  in  a,  but  it 
always  retains  its  s:    We  find,  instead  of 

me^x-s^Em  rrie/xsEm  to  sleep  on  a  round  object 

jnaH'SgEm  maHtsE^m  two  round  objects 

The  suffix  -e^sta  around  has  the  form  -se^sta  after  vowels,  m,  n,  ?, 
and  behaves,  therefore,  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  suffixes  in 
g'j  X',  and  g. 

The  suffix  'sqwap  fire  loses  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending  in  «, 
except  when  affixed  to  the  stem  ties-  stone,  in  which  case  both  s's  are 
lost,  and  we  find  the  form  tle^qwap  stones  on  fire. 

The  suffix  -sxd  tooth  seems  to  lose  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending 
in  s  and  in  Tc  sounds.  The  number  of  available  examples,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  state  definitely  the  mode  pf  its  treatment. 
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One  phonetic  characteristic  of  the  suflSxes  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  I  and  the  transformation  of  8  and  t  into  I,  It  is 
diflBcult  to  give  satisfactory  rules  for  the  use  of  the  I,  Apparently  in 
one  of  its  uses  it  is  related  to  the  inchoative  -g'il'f  which  has  been 
referred  to  before  (p.  450),  and  it  is  sometimes  weakening,  sometimes 
indiflFerent.  Thus  we  find  from  the  stem  qda-  to  walk,  qddzEltu'sEla 
TO  BEGIN  TO  WALK  DOWN  RIVER,  and  the  theoretical  form  qdsatu'sEla  to 
BE  WALKING  DOWN  RIVER.  Here  the  I  weakens  the  terminal  8  of  qaSj 
while  in  8Vxultv/8Ela  to  begin  to  paddle  down  river  (from  «ex**-  to 
paddle)  the  terminal  x"  is  not  changed.  This  I  appears  with  par- 
ticular frequency  after  the  sufiix  -o-,  which  has  a  privative  signifi- 
cance, as  in  -wuUla  out  of  an  enclosed  place;  -wultd  out  of  a 
canoe;  -wultos  down  out  of;  -wulUlo  out  of  (no.  37).  In  the 
suffix  '8td^  EYE,  opening,  the  I  is  substituted  for  s,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  cumbersome  form  that  would  result,  -Itstd',  The  terminal  t  of 
the  suffix  'Ic'Idt  opposite  (no.  12)  changes  regularly  to  I  before  is!: 

helk'Ioltsfdna  instead  of  Jtelkldt-tsldna  right  hand 

It  would  seem  that  the  I  before  ts!  is  sometimes  a  gUde,  at  least  I 
can  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence : 

o-  SOMETHING,  •4g''  BACK,  -xUldn-  HAND,  -6^  NOUN,  form  avn- 

g'aUsldne^  back  of  hand 
da  TO  TAKE,  'ha  end,  Ulan  hand,  -d  inchoative,  form  dd'hal- 

tsIdnEud  TO  LEAD  by  the  hand 
^nEq-  middle,  -UIo  in,  -la  verbal  ending,  form  ^UEgElUId'la  to 

BE  IN  the  middle 

Similar  phonetic  groupings  occur,  however,  without  the  I: 

hvab  WATER,  -tslo  IN,  ^Wd'hstsJo  WATER  IN  SOMETHING 

Following  is  a  list  of  suffixes  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of 
attachment  and  effect  upon  the  stem : 

WORD-SUFFIXES 


Adverbial 


'Em8Tc^  I  told  you  so! 

'Eng'a  it  seemed  in  a  dream 

-ana  perhaps 

-ojiaa  also 

-€L  astonishing! 

-wl8t!a  very 

-tiZpast 

-plEu  times 


-hola  to  pretend 

-*m  indicating  close  connec- 
tion in  thought  between 
two  sentences 

-^m-wis  and  so 

-md  at  once 

-t!a  but 

-^Tuixwa  from  time  to  time 
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-'riesL  oh,  if! 

-n6^  too  much 

-so'  passive 

-dzd  indeed 

-g'ariEm  perhaps 

-it-OS  indeed 

-k'as'd  beautiful,  beautifully 

•Ic'inal  miserably 

-qldmas  for  the  reason  that 

•^landk^  quite  imexpectedly 

-qldlam  to  no  purpose 

-X'  exhortative 

'XEnt  evidently 


Adjectival 


-0  small 

-Mdo^  small  (singular) 

-rriEnex  small  (plural) 


'ZOL  behold! 

-<c'de  transition  from  preset 

to  past 
-x'sdZa  carelessly 
'X'sd  still 

-x'stfauk^  apparently,  like 
-x'st!  as  usual 
'X'Ld  very 
-xLe  miserably 
-H  it  is  said 
-lag'lL  meanwhile 
'Idx  potentiality 
"L  future 


-dze  large 

-ga  female,  woman 


IffisceUaneous 


'Ostqla  to  use  so  and  so  often 
"Sdana  to  die  of — 
'Xa  to  say — 
-idl  to  dance  like 
--talEs  (-dzEs'i)  piece  of 


'S^ETrd  mask 

-^arne'  the  one  among 

cellent 
'Xwa's  days 


— ,  ex- 


STEM-SUFFIXES 
Indifferent  Suffixes 


'Em  nominal  suflSx 

'Elg'is  doing  for  others 

-a  verbal  and  nominal  suflix 

-a^vnl  across 

-apt  neck 

-ap/  each  other 

-dmas  to  cause 

-atus  down  river 

-dnEm  class  of  animate  beings 

-and  instrument,  passive 

-asde  meat 

-yag'a  returning 

-o^a  past 

-dxa  down 

-dgo  extreme 

-dla  continued  position 

"'ydia  to  go  to  look  for 
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-em's  near  by 

-eso'  rest 

-i'ldla  about 

-o  meeting 

-o  out  of 

-dJa  on  water 

-dla  each  other 

-dm4JLS  class  of  animals 

-ot,  (-^umt)  fellow 

'^usta  up  river 

-'usdes  up  from  the  beach 

-ofc*  person 

'olEm  nominal  suffix 

-OL  to  obtain 

'dlsla  continued  motion 

-hsta  into,  in 

-ba  end 
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-pla  taste 

'pldla  smell 

'platto  with  eyes 

'hES  expert,  fond  of 

-pleq  tree 

-pox  (Newettee  dialect)  into, 

in 
-mand  head 
-mis  useless  part 
-mtU  refuse 
-mp  relationship 
-d  inchoative 
-dEms  time  of 
-eruik  direction 
-TwZ  inchoative 
-Enisles  down  to  beach 


-ETix  edge 

'Sdqo  penis 

-'sta  water 

'tslE-  with  hands 

-tslaq  long 

'ts!d  in 

-dzaqwa  to  speak 

-Ar'a  to  happen 

-Jc'ina  accidentally 

-qlEs  to  swallow 

-qlsge^  meat 

-g/a  to  feel 

-xsa  flat 

-xic^  top  of  head 

-XLO  top  of  tree,  hair  on  body 

4a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 


Hardening  Suffixes 


-Em  genume 

-Etn^ya  cheek 

-ES  expert 

-a  on  rock 

-a  to  endeavor 

-aqa  among 

-etnas  class  of  animals 

-€7ie'  abstract  noun 

-€7iox^  nomen  actoris 

-es  body  (?) 

Weakening 

-Em  instrument 
-Em  diminutive 
-En  nominal  suffix 
-^Enx  season 
-eVc^  doing  regularly 
-eUsus  down  river 
-ayu  instrument 
-abo  imder 
-amdla  along  river 
-ad  having 
-abo  ear 

-dnEm  obtained  by — 
-aano  rope 
-cw  place 
-atsle  receptacle 
-cw  crotch 
-oJcu  material  (?) 


-eg  in  body 

-exsd  to  desire 

-OS  cheek 

-ho  chest 

-s  on  groimd 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  noise 

-xo  neck 

-xsd  hind  end 

-xLa  bottom  end 

Suffixes 

-dlisEm  to  die  of — 
^    -€^  nominal  suffix  ( ?) 
.    -id  having 

-inet  obtained  by — 

-es  body  (?) 

-es  beach 

-eg'e  back 

-ll  in  house 

-eL  into  house 

-esEla  ashore  (?) 

-^Z6a  nose 

-eLlxo  mouth 

-o^yo  middle 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

-oH  ugly 

-^ndJcvla  gradual  motion 

-Tieq  comer 

§  18 
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-no  side 
-nos  side 
-nuLEm  temples 
-nulga  groins 
-Twa  under  water 
-ndzEm  throat 
-dzo  flat 


-t"  passive  participle 

'X8  in  canoe 

-x'sd  away 

-xseg'a  front  of  house 

'Exsta  mouth  . 

"l  passive  of  verbs  expressing 


sense  perceptions 

SUFFIXES  LOSING  THEIB  INITIAL  CONSONANTS 


Losing  initial  g': 

-giu  forehead 

-git  body 

-gUa  to  make 

-g'ustd  up 
Losing  initial  Jc: 

-Jcdj  'Tcaue  between 

-k'E  top  of  a  square  object 
Losing  initial  Tc'l: 

-A: /m  body 

'Tc'Idla  noise 

'Ic'Idt  opposite 
Losing  initial  x-: 

'X'Hd  to  begin 

'X'^ld  past 

'X'plega  thigh 

'X'dEm  place 

'X'da^x^  pronominal  plural 

-x'dEe  transition  from  present 
to  past 

'X'8^  across 
Losing  initial  go-: 

All  inchoatives  in  -gal-y  such  as- 

-g'oM  in  house 
-g'alExs  in  canoe 
Losing  initial  g: 

■ 

'^Em  fare 

'^Eml  mask 
Losing  initial  x: 

-xt!a  seaward 

-xsd  through 

-xtd  head 
Losing  or  modifying  initial  s: 

'Se^sta  around 

-8td^  eye 

'8d1c^  person 

§18 


-g'Eg'a  inside 
-gag side  of 
-g'U  reason 


"Jc'dx'e  knee 


-Ic'Ies  in  body 
'Tc'lUga  front  of  body 


-x'sa  away  from 

-x'siap!  arm 

'X'siu  mouth  of  river 

'X'sls  foot 

'X'sHa  to  take  care  of 

'X'ts/dna  hand 

'X'La  top 


-^'oaLEla  suddenly 


-jfo  meeting 


-xseg'a  front  of  house 
-xi^a  top  of  head 


-sqwap  five 
-sx'a  tooth 
-8^Em  round  thing 
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Although  the  use  of  these  suffixes  follows  the  rules  laid  down  here 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  excep- 
tional compositions.     A  few  examples  will  suffice  here: 

stem  ^EQ'-  ^EnE^m  wife 

stem  ^6g''  ^w&yi'm  whale 

stem  g'inl'  g'ind'nEm  child 

stem  xunJe^"  xuno'k^  child 

stem  x'is'  x'o/x'a^ya  trying  to  disappear 

(«  weakened  to  y,  instead 

of  being  strengthened   to 

ts!) 
stem  plES'  to  flatten  p!dp!a^ya   trying   to   flatten 

(same  as  last) 

§  Id.  CLASSES  OF  SUFFIXES 

I  have  tried  to  classify  the  primary  suffixes  according  to  the  ideas 
expressed.  Classes  of  this  kind  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  their  demarcations  are  uncertain.  The  general  classification  of 
suffixes  which  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows: 

I.  Terminal  completive  suffixes  (§  20,  nos.  1-2). 

II.  Primary  suffixes  (§§  21-37,  nos.  3-195). 

(1)  Suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  (§§  21-24,  nos.  3-85). 

(a)  General  space  limitations  (§  21,  nos.  3-37). 

(b)  Special  space  limitations  (§  22,  nos.  38-52). 

(c)  Parts  of  body  as  space  limitations  (§  23,  nos.  53-81). 

(d)  Limitations  of  form  (§  24,  nos.  82-85). 

(2)  Temporal  suffixes  (§§  25-26,  nos.  86-97). 

(a)  Purely  temporal  suffixes  (§  25,  nos.  86-89). 
(6)  Suffixes  with  prevailing  temporal  character  (§  26, 
nos.  90-97). 

(3)  Suffixes  denoting  subjective  judgments  or  attitudes  relat- 

ing to  the  idea  expressed  (§§  27-32,  nos.  98-135). 

(a)  Suffixes  denoting  connection  with  previously  ex- 
pressed ideas  (§  27,  nos.  98-104). 

(6)  Suffixes  denoting  degrees  of  certainty  (§  28,  nos. 
105-107). 

(c)  Suffixes  denoting  judgments  regarding  size,  intensity, 

and  quality  (§  29,  nos.  108-126). 

(d)  Suffixes  denoting  emotional  states  (§  30,  nos.  127- 

129). 

(e)  Suffixes  denoting  modality  (§31,  nos.  130-131). 
(/)  Suffixes  denoting  the  source  of  information  whence 

knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  is  obtained  (§32, 
nos.  132-135). 

§19 
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(4)  Suflixes  denoting  special  activities  (|§  33-34,  nos.  136- 

155). 
{a)  Activities  of  persons  in  general  (§  33,  nos.  135-143). 
(h)  Activities   peiformed   with  special   organs    of  the 

body  (J  34,  nos.  144^156). 

(5)  Suffixes  which  change  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (|  35, 

nos.  156-160). 

(6)  Nominal  suffixes  (§  36,  nos.  161-194). 

(7)  Adverbial  suffix  (J  37,  no.  195). 

ni.  Subsidiary  suffixes  (§  38,  nos.  196-197). 

In  the  following  list  the  influence  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem  is 
indicated  by  abbreviations,  stem-s.  and  woed-s.  indicate  whether 
*the  suffix  is  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  full  word.  ind.  signifies  that 
the  suffix  is  indifferent  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  stem  except 
as  required  by  phonetic  laws,  h  indicates  that  the  terminal  con- 
sonant of  the  stem  is  hardened;  w,  that  it  is  softened. 

§  20.  TEBIONAL  COMPIiSTIVE  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  1-2) 

1.  -a[sTEM-8.,  IND.].    This  suffix  is  of  indefinite  significance.     It  is 

the  most  common  word-closing  suffix  of  verbs,  and  is  very 
often  used  with  substantives.  Generally  it  disappears  when 
the  stem  takes  one  of  the  primary  suffixes,  and  it  is  also  often 
dropped  before  syntactic  suffixes.  It  is  even  dropped  in  the 
vocatives  of  noims.  In  both  verbs  and  substantives  it  follows 
very  often  the  suffix  -Z-  (no.  91),  which  seems  to  have  primarily 
a  verbal  continuative  character. 

(a)  Verbal: 

mix-  mix'a'  to  strike 

qdS'  qa'sa  to  walk 

with  -Z-: 

UIex'"  tslExt^la  to  be  sick 

(6)  Nominal: 

lEq^'  Isqwa'  five 

-^a  female,  as  in  Ha/^WmA'ldga  mouse  woman  11.12  (but 
Hd'Ha^mMa^  O  mouse  woman!) 
with  -Z-: 

^na-  light  ^nd'la  day,  world 

paxa-  shaman  paxa^la  shaman 

2.  -<if  STEM-s.].     The  first  impression  of  the  suffix  -d  is  that  it  trans- 

forms intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ones. 

qloxtslo'  to  have  on  qloxUlo'd  to  put  on 

Wha  to  go  to  the  end  WhsTtd  to  reach  the  end. 

§20 
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A  closer  examinatioQ  shows  that  both  forms  occur  in  trmnsitive 
as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs.    - 

-d  intransitive: 

'nBmodf'xBdEnd  to  begin  to  be  near  107.17 
iJffqmaxod  to  hand  down  a  copper  84.3 

without  -c2,  transitive: 

qld'xtsldla  to  have  on  98.27 
ne'xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
dafdEha  to  hold  at  end  254.36 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  sufhx  -d  expresses  the  motions 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  an  action;  and,  since  transi- 
tive verbs  express  much  more  frequently  a  passing  act  than  a 
long-continued  activity,  it  seems  natiural  that  the  suflSx 
should  appear  frequently  with  transitive  verbs. 

Generally  the  suflBx  -d  is  suflSxed  to  a  primary  suffix.  When  it 
follows  a  terminal  m,  it  is  simply  added ;  when  the  primary  suf- 
fix ends  with  a  short  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  and  the  ter- 
minal -d  takes  the  form  -nd.  After  primary  suflSxes  ending 
in  -o  or  fl,  and  after  -axa  down  (no.  19),  it  amalgamates 
with  the  terminal  vowel  and  becomes  -od. 

(a)  -d: 

qlEue'psmd  to  cover  face  299.21  (from  -^j?m  face;  see  no.  54) 

(b)  nd: 

dzd'Jc'oxLsnd  to  rub  hind  end  96.21  (from  -xl-  hind  end;  see 
no.  15) 

tld'tse^siEnd  to  cut  around  138.18  (from  -e^st-  around;  see 

no.  6) 
UtBxbEtEfnd  to  throw  in  365.16  (from  -bEt-  into;  see  no.  28) 
dd'bETid  to  take  end  15.7  (from  -&-  end;  see  no.  31) 

(c)  -od; 

ne'xsod  to  pull  through  53.17  (from  -xsd  through;  see  no.  3) 
Ltafsdgod  to  put  farthest  seaward  (from  -a^o  extreme;  see 

no.  13) 
UB^d'^yod  to  move  in  middle  141.7  (from  -o^yo  middle;  see 

no.  16) 
ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37  (from  -usid  up;  see  no.  20) 
qto'xtslod  to  put  on  clothes  15.10  (from  -te/o  in;  see  no.  27) 
Lofydbod  to  push  under  80.13  (from  -dbo  under;  see  no.  29) 
lafxtod  to  reach  top  196.34  (from  -xtd  on  top;  see  no.  30) 
^'o'd  to  take  oflf  16.10  (from  -o-  oflf ;  see  no.  37) 
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PRIMARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  3-1946)  (§§  21-36) 

Suffixes  Denoting  Space  LimitationB  (Nos.  3-85)  (§§  21-24) 

§  21.  GeneriMl  Space  UmitatiMts  {Nos.  3-S7) 

3.  "Xsd  THROUGH  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x. 

la  to  go  laxsd'  to  go  through 

JcIuiueU  to  burn  klumE^lxsd  to  burn  through 

qdS"  to  walk  qd'tsd  to  walk  through 

plEL'  to  fly  plEUsd  to  fly  through  165.22 

sex'^'  to  paddle  se'xHd  to  paddle  through 

rieX'  to  pull  rie'xsod  to  pull  through  75.40 

Tie' xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
tslslq^-  hot  tslE'lqwmxsd'la  hot  all  through 

V  366.12 

hvd'xsd  hole  72.39 

4.  -;»•«*  ACROSS  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x\ 

^wil-  entirely  ^vn'wElx'sF  cut  up  entirely  X 

155.32 
gdx  to  come  gafxsFa  to  come  ashore 371.37 

sdk^'  to  carve  meat  SESd'xH^End  to  carve  across  to 

pieces  31.40 
8dp-  to  chop  so'ps^End  to  chop  across 

ii£7n,<-  to  split  LE^mtEmx'S^End        to        split 

across,  plural  (see  no.  196), 

158.30 

5.    "iHdila)  ABOUT  [  STEM-s.,  IND.]. 

ddq^-  to  see  do'dEqwi^ldla  to   look    about 

459.33 
qlwes-  to  squeeze  qlwe'siHdla  to  squeeze  all  over 

40.7 

pEX^'  to  drift  pd'xwi'ldla     to     drift     about 

4*59.33 

ddz'  wrong  Ad'dziHdlag'Uis  Wrong  all  over 

the  world  (a  name)  165.5 

6.  "^stia)  and  ^s^st{a)  around  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

(a)  After  vowels,  m,  and  n;  -e^stia): 

o-  something  awe'^sta  circumference  85.9 

Jcfwa  to  sit  Tcfwe'^siala  to  sit  about 

gslq-  to  swim  gslqame^stala  to  swim  around, 

plural  (see  no.  196),  153.22 
mo'plEn  four  times  mo'plEne^sta       four       times 

around  13.9 
lETie'^sta  to  forget  25.3 

§21 
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(&)  After  Tc  and  l  sounds,  «,  p;  -8e^8t{a): 

qas-  to  walk  qd'tse^atala    to    walk    around 

49.30 
mix''  to  strike  ndx'se^stala  to  strike  around 

dsx^'  to  jump  dsx^se^stdla  to  jump  around 

i54.ll 
Jc'HmL'  to  adze  Tc'IVndUVstdla  to  adze  around 

x'tZp-  to  twist  x'i'lpse'stala  to  spin  around 

7.    '{E)g{a)    AMONG  [STEM-8.,  H]. 

sex^-  to  paddle  sio'gwa  to  paddle  among 

yo}*-  to  distribute  ya/q^tu^a  to  distribute  among 

d-  something  d'^wd^e'  the  place  between,  in- 

side X  87.34 
x'Up-  to  turn  x'VlplEqEla  to  turn  in  some- 

thing 92.28 
bdxoH/EqEla   pitchy  inside  V 
490.1 
ndq-  mind  nd^qla^e^  song  leader  V  433.36 

iueJc^'  a  round  thing  is  some-        md'lclv^e'    to    be    among    X 

where  29.21 

g'l'  to  be  somewhere  g'l'^Vla  to  be  among  X  81.35 

There  are  apparently  a  few  cases  in  which  this  suffix  weakens  the 
stem.  I  found  the  two  forms  qd'tslE^a  and  qd'^a  to  walk 
AMONG,  derived  from  qds-  to  walk. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  superlative : 

g'VlU-  long  gVltlaga  long  among  (i.  e.,  the 

longest) 

7  a.  ^gam^.  This  suffix  may  belong  here,  although  its  use  as  a 
word-suffix  and  the  indifferent  action  upon  the  last  consonant 
make  its  relations  doubtful. 

gl'^ame^  head  chief  ( =  chief  among  others) 
xwd'Tctunagame^  excellent  canoe  (  =  canoe  among  others) 
^no'last! sgame^  the  eldest  one  X  3.32 

8.  -fc'd,  'k*au  BETWEEN  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  initial  Ic'  after  a  and  fc 
and  L  soimds.     The  original  form  may  be  Tcvyd  (see  §  4). 

Tc'imL-  to  adze  IcimiA^la  to  adze  between  V 

347.19 
qEUS'  to  adze  qEUsd'la  to  adze  between  V 

363.10 
Jclwex'  to  devise  Jc!we'Jc!waxd^we^     inventor 

222.35 

§21 
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xdx"-  to  stand 


Hamafldk'OAJoe*  111.29 
Jififc"-  man 


laf  ^E^fvxivxiyaa' 8  place  of 
standing  repeatedly  be- 
tween on  ground  140.35 
{^dfLB^j  -aUj  '8  [no.  44]; 
-as  place  [no.  182]) 


hEi'owe'  man  between  1 21 .39 

9.  ^aq(a)  pa8t[stem-s.,  ind.]  often  with  a  reduplication.  It  would 
seem  that  in  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  weakening  of  the 
terminal  consonant. 


la/qa  to  go  past 

g'oflaqa  to  go  past  first  (=to 

forestall)  246.35 
hla' dascLoqa  to  move  seaward 
gwa/gwdoqa  to   move  north- 
ward X  63.32 
'ria'vaUiaqa   to   move   south- 
ward X  228.14 
qwe^laqa  to  go  back  28.23 

In  the  following  examples  the  terminal  consonant  is  weakened: 

^wdS'  to  turn  to  ^lod'^aioayaqa  to  turn  toward 

et!'  again  ae'daaqa  to  go  back  13.9 

10.   "X'Sia)  AWAY   FROM  [STEM-S.,  W], 


la  to  go 
g'cU'  first 

LidS'  seaward 

gtixi-  down  river,  north 

'nd'la  south 

xiveU  back 


plEL'  to  fly 
qdS'  to  walk 

hanr  hollow    object   is   some- 
where 
mdx'ts-  to  be  ashamed 

'vn^l-  entire 
8ex^'  to  paddle 


pld^iix'sa  to  fly  oflf 
qEqafdzix'8a  to  walk  oflf 
ha'nx'8E7id  to  take  (kettle)  off 

(from  fire)  V  441.40 
Tna/x'dzax'sa  to  go  away  for 

shame  316.32 
hm/^lx'sa  it  is  entirely  away 
8id'xHEnd    to    paddle    away 

472.21 
After  X  the  initial  x'  seems  to  be  lost: 

ax-  to  do  axsd^nd  it  is  taken  oflf 

10a.  'yag*a  returning  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

Id'yaga  to  go  back  X  186.18 
ho'xyag'a  they  go  back  X  190.12 
Id'^yag'ElU  to  re-enter  house  386.11 

11.  "(^tn's  NEAR  by[stem-s.,  IND.].     Possibly  the  terminal -«  does  not 

belong  to  the  suffix,  but  signifies  on  the  ground  (no.  44). 

'vmn-  to  hide  'wune'm^8  to  hide  near  by 

klvxi  to  sit  Jt!wem'8  to  sit  near  by 

Lax^'  to  stand  faxwe^7n'8  to  stand  watching 

21 
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12.  "k'Kt  OPPOSITE  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].    After  s  the  initial  Jt*  disap- 
pears. 

la  to  go  lak'totEvd  to  go  to  the  oppo- 

site side  271.8 
ap8'  side  apso't  the  other  side  96.28 

qweS'  far  qwe'sot  the  far  opposite  side 

gwa-  down  river  gwd'lc'ldt    the    opposite    side 

down  river  130.22 
Ihel"  right  hand  Tte'llc'tddriegvnl  the  right  hand 

comer   in   the   house   81.2 
(see  nos.  18,  46) 

Before  the  affricative  is,  t  changes  to  h 

Jhe'lk'loltsldna  the  right  hand  15.11  (see  no.  67) 

While  2  before  this  sufl&x  changes  to  x  in  ^UE'xk'lbt  (from  *n^g-) 
RIGHT  OPPOSITE,  the  Tc'  drops  out  in  ^Emxoi  left  side  (from 
^EmX') 

13.  -ajrS   EXTREME  [STEM-8.,  IND.]. 

ek'I'  above  e'Tc'lago     farthest     above    X 

179.32 

LidS'  seaward  Lld'sagod  to  put  farthest  sea- 

ward 

gvxjr-  north  gwaf^awe^  extreme  north  end 

218.9 

14.  "QOSd  BEHIND,  HIND  END,  TAIL  END[sTEM-S.,  h]. 

LEq"  to  slap  LE^qlEXsd  to  slap  behind 

tslEk*'  short  tslEklu'xsd  a  short  person 

qlak^'  notch  qla'ku^xsde  to  have  a  notch  for 

a  tail  279.18 
ek'!a  up  e'Jc' laxsddla  to  have  hind  end 

up  V  325.8 
o-  something  o'xsde^  hind  end  V  490.28 

nun  wolf  nu'ncLxsde^  wolf  tail  279.13 

15.  -iK|^(a)    behind,  BOTTOM,  STERN  [STEM-S.,  H]. 

Hod^las  large  ^waflaUlEXLa    (canoe)    with 

large  stem 

o-  something  d'xis^  stem  of  canoe  127.23 

o'xLox'sldze'  heel  V  475.5  (see 
no.  75) 

hanL-  to  shoot  ha'nLlEXLEnd  to  shoot  stem  of 

canoe 

gwdL-  to  groan  gwd' l! EXLd'la  to  groan  after- 

wards X  5.11 
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16.    -5*2/0   MIDDLE  [STEM-8.,  W], 

moJc^  to  tie 

la  to  go 

0-  something 
Jc'ijh  to  clasp 

g'olc^  house 

da  to  hold 


md'gwo'yo  to  tie  in  middle 
370.13 

lo'^yo  to  go  to  the  middle 
U.S.N.M.  670.17 

oyd'^e^  the  middle  273.23 

Tc'ihd'yod  to  clasp  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  embrace  X  177.4 

g'o'hvo^yo  middle  of  house 
248.28 

dd'yiwe  to  hold  in  middle  V 
325.7 


17.  -n^  SIDE.  The  form  of  this  suffix  is  variable.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  word-sufBx  -nOy  from  which  are  formed  d'hand^ 
LANDSIDE  20.1,  'nd'lande^  seaside  272.3;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  -no  as  stem-suflSix,  weakening  the  terminal  con- 
sonant.    From  this  form  we  have — 


ax-  to  do 


f^ax^  to  stand 


o/xno'lis  to  place  by  the  side 

177.39 
Ld'nolis  to  stand  by  the  side 

37.9 
HE^nnoe'  side  door  X  171.28 


Hex'-  trail,  door 

We  have  also  -nvs,  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  weakening 

the  terminal  consonant. 
It  weakens  the  terminal  sound  in  the  following  forms: 

Jiel'  right  side  Jhe'lTc'IodEnutse^    right    side 

175.14  (see  no.  12) 

qas'  to  walk  qd^dzEno^dzBndala     to     walk 

alongside 
qa'nd^dzEndala  to  walk  along- 
side 

8ex^'  to  paddle  mfvx)nudz^    paddling    along- 

side 

Lax^'  to  stand  Ld'vmnddzElll  to  stand  along- 

side in  house  31.34 

It  is  indifferent  in  the  following  forms : 

da  to  take  dd'hanusEla  to  take  alongside 

152.5  (see  no.  31) 

dzslx^  to  run  dzE^lxunu'dze'  running  along- 

side 

The  ending  -nuLsm  (no.  546)  suggests  a  third  form,  -^ul. 
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18.  ^n^q^  CORNER  [stem-s.,  ind.  (w.?)]. 


0-  something 
Ml-  right  side 


aps-  one  side 

luiTV'  hollow   object  is  some- 
where 

19.  -^jc(a)  down  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

la  to  go 
vxi  river 
plEL-  to  fly 
lox"  to  roll 

dzslx^'  to  run 
la  to  go 

With  -ayu  (no.  174)  it  forms  -axo^yu. 
tslEq-  to  throw 


d'ne^vnl  comer  in  house  56.15 
MlTdddnV^il      right  -  hand 

comer  in  house  81.2   (see 

nos.  12,  46) 
apsa'negwes    one    comer    of 

mmd  260.40 
Tvane'gwll    (kettle)    stands   in 

comer  of  house  X  125.29 

lafoca  to  go  down  165.29 
wd'xsla  river  nms  down  36.39 
plELd'xa  to  fly  down  X  155.21 
loxumd^xa  to  roll  down,  plural 

19.12  (see  no.  136) 
dzE^lxwaxa  to  run  down  196.39 
Wxalll  to  go  down  in  house 

187.22  (see  no.  46) 


tslEqd'xo^yu  to  be  thrown  X 

87.28 

With  the  inchoative  (no.  2)  it  forms  -axod, 

ax-  to  do  axd'xod  to  take  down  48.24 

vml-  in  vain  vmWxod   to   bring   down   in 

vain  U.S.N.M.  727.10 
Lei-  to  invite  in  Le'laxod  to  call  down  185.36 

Lldq^-  red,  copper  hfa^qwaxod  to  hand  down  a  cop- 

per, i.  e.,  to  sell  a  copper  84.3 

20.  ^•ustd  up[8TEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  g'  after  «,  and  Jc  and  l  sounds. 


aa-  morning,  early 
k!wd  to  sit 

'ns'mplEn  once 

q!dm-  rich 


doq^-  to  see 
dEX^-  to  jump 


nix-  to  pull 
qds-  to  walk 
plsir  to  fly 


gdg'ustd'  to  rise  early  61.5 
kiwd'g'ustdlil    to    sit    up    in 

house  50.17  (see  no.  46) 
^nE'mp! sng'ustd  (to  jump)  up 

once  890.13 
Qld'mg'tLstdls  wealth  coming 

up  on  ground  (name)  377.1 

(no.  44) 
do'qustdla  to  look  up  X  167.37 
dEX'o'std  to  jiunp  up  X  179.17 

x^  changes   before  o  to  x*, 

see  p.  436 
ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37 
qa/sustdla  to  walk  up 
plELo'std  to  fly  up 
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21.  ^nts!^  DOWN  TO   BEACH  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

la  to  go  iBfUsIes  to  go  to  beach  80.21 

gas-  to  walk  qd'sEfUsIes  to  walk  to  beach 

zel'  to  invite  in,  to  call  Lc'lsntsIesEla  to  call  down  to 

beach  80.17 
Lo'gwala  supernatural  lo'  LEgwalBrUsIesEla  the  super- 

natural ones  coming  down 
to  the  beach  159.18 

22.  '^USd^  UP  FROM   BEACH  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

qds  to  walk  qafs^usdes  to   walk   up   from 

beach 
la  to  go  Id^'sdes  to  go  up  from  beach 

211.15 
xdp-  to  grasp  iji  talons  m'f'usdes  to  grasp  and  carry 

up  the  beach  X  155.21 
oxL'  to  carry  on  back  d'zLoadesEla  to  carry  on  back 

up  the  beach  X  162.15 

22a.  'Xt/a  our  to  sea  [stem-s.,  w].     Loses  initial  x, 

^E^lgEtla  to  swim  out  to  sea  X  144.27 
do'^tldla  to  look  out  to  sea  X  117.26 
JcwadzEtfo'd  to  kick  out  to  sea  X  111.1 

23.  "atUs  and  ^EltllH  down  river,  down  inlet  [stem-s.,  -crftw 
IND.,  'eUus  IND.  and  w]. 

yal'  to  blow  yd'latu'sEla  to  blow  down  the 

inlet  274.5 
^Elq-  to  swim  ^Elqatv/sEla    to    swim    down 

river 
qamx^'  down  of  birds  qa'mqwatdsEla   down    coming 

down  river  154.30 
qdS'  to  walk  qd'dzEltusEla   to   walk    down 

river 
te  to  go  Ld/tdsEUig'ills     going     down 

river    (westward)    throu^ 

the  worid  (name)  X  84.39 
8ex^'  to  paddle  se'vmUufsEla  and  se'xuUu'sda 

to  paddle  down  river 

24.    "'USta  UP  RIVER  [sTEM-8.,  IND.]. 

Ao}**- to  go  [plural]  ho'x^usta    to    walk    up    river 

62.31 
'uEq-  straight  'uEX^usta'  to  continue  up  river 

70.23 
qdS'  to  walk  qd's'ustdJa  to  walk  up  river 

sex^'  to  paddle  se'^uatala  to  paddle  up  river 
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25.  "a^wll  ACROSS  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
^mo^  to  load 


^ma/^vnl  a  canoe  carrying  load 

across  131.23 
gElqafvn'lEla  swimming  across 
148.18 

26.  'nsiq)  under  water  [stem-s.,  w]. 


jTieZg-  to  swim 


It-  again 

'UEq-  straight 

klwa  to  sit 
vmn-  to  hide  (?) 


27.  -f«/5  in  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
mcJfish 


e'dETisa    again    under    water 

143.19 
^UE^E^nsEla     straight     under 

water  V  477.30 
Iclu'nsa  to  sit  in  water  64.22 
vyufns^id  to  sink  143.32   (see 

no.  90) 


mdtsfd  fish  inside  (i.  e.,  in 
trap)  184.18 

'mE^ltsIo  white  inside 

axtsfd/la  to  put  into  114.36 

axtslo^d  to  put  into  175.27 

tsUx'tsfd'la  sick  inside,  head- 
ache 

m€i^Us!d'la  two  inside,  i.  e., 
two  in  a  canoe  147.15 

qld'xtslod  to  dress  in,  to  put 
on  garment  98.1 

g'l'tslE^was  place  of  going  in 
(see  no.  182) 

Id'ltsldlll  to  come  out  of  room 
in  house  194.31  (see  nos. 
27,  46) 

^vn^loltsld  (strength)  gives  out 
entirely  141.2  (see  no.  37) 

28.  "bEtia)  INTO  hole  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dEX^'  to  jump  dsx^hEta'  to  jump  into  99.1 

la  to  go  WbEdas  place  of  going  into 

(hole)  9.10  (see  no.  182) 
lIeux-  to  shove  LlE'nxbEtEnd   to  shove  in  X 

224.17 

28a.  'p6Ij  INTO  hole,  in  hole  (Newettee  dialect)  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

Jcvl'  to  lie  ktdpo'Lll  to  lie  down  in  a  room 

in  the  house  X  207.22  (see 
no.  46) 

d-  something  d'poLll  room  in hous6  X  207.23 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 30  5  21 


'md-  white 
OX'  to  do 

tslix'-  sick 

maH  two 

qlox-  to  dress 

g'l-  to  be  somewhere 

la  to  go 

'wU-  entirely 
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29.    'dbO   UNDER  [STEM-8.,  W]. 

LOS'  to  push 
0-  something 


Lofyahod  to  push  under  80.13 
a'wd'bd^e  lower  side  80.13 
a^wd'hoislExsde  thigh  (see  no. 

14) 
g'l'gabde^  chief  under  others 

151.26 
^E'l^abosx'd'ya   to   grasp   the 

under  side  of  the  bow  of  the 

canoe  127.28  (see  no.  62) 

30.    'Xtd  ON  TOP  OF  A  LONG   STANDING  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  W.]  seems  tO 

lose  X  after  all  consonants,  but  may  retain  it  after  m,  n,l. 


glgame^  chief 
gElq-  to  grasp 


o'xtde^  top  of  mountain  126.3 
kiwd'xtd  to  sit  on  top  182.32 
IcIudzEtd'ya    to    sit     on     top 

415.22 
e'hEtod  to  pinch  at  top  end 

X  224.32 
e'madzEUUa  top  float  V  389.8 
'mEgtUo'd  round  thing  b^ns 

to  be  on  top  X  121.11 

31.    -&(f/)    END   OF   A    LONG   HORIZONTAL  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


o-  something 

k!wd  to  sit 

JcItLs-  to  sit,  plural 

ep-  to  pinch 

€^ma^9  float 

^niEk^-  round   thing  is  some- 
where 


doq^'  to  see 
L!d8-  sea 


LleX'  sea-lion 

qand'yu  lasso 
da  to  take 

Jva^UL'  to  shoot 

odz'  wrong 

h'eh  right 

x'lq-  to  bum 

la  to  go 


do'x^ha  to  see  point  91.32 
L!d'8bala  extending  out  to  sea 

162.42 
Lld'sahala  to  walk  on  beach 
Lle'LlExbdla   sea-lions  at  ends 

X71.6 
qand^yubaJa  lasso  at  end  37.13 
dd'hsnd  to  take  hold  of  end 

15.7 
Tmnha'nlhEnd  to  shoot  at  each 

end  153.3 
o^dzEbax'Hd  to  tuni  the  wrong 

way  227.25 
Mlbax'^idd'mas    to    cause    to 

turn  the  right  way  227.28 

(see  no.  158) 
x'l^xbdlag'Us  to  bum  at  end  on 

ground     251.29     (see    nos. 

197,  44) 
td'labEnddla  to  go  from  end  to 

end  196.35    . 
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J2.   "X^Lia)  ONTOPOP  AROUNDEDOBJECT[STEM-S.,IND.]lo8esa;*after 

Py  8,  Jcy  and  L  sounds. 
This  ending  has  assumed  two  specific  meanings: 

(a)    ON   THE   FLAMES   OF  THE   FIBEI 

ax-  to  do  dXLd'la  to  put  on  fire 

axLE^nd  to  put  on  fire 
tH'qwajp  stone  in  fire  tfe'qwapLEnd  to  put  stones  on 

fire  20.8 
Aan- a  hollow  object  is  some-     ha'nx'Lola  hollow  object   on 
where  fire  (  =  kettle) 

(fi)  NAMED.  The  meaning  in  this  case  is  that  the  name  is  on 
top  of  the  object,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  in  their  picture-writing,  attach  the  name  to 
the  head  of  the  person. 

Dd'hEndEX'La  named  Da'bEnd  22.6 
Qta'mtalalLa  named  QIa'mtalal  100.1. 
a'ngvxix'La8%  what  is  your  name?  388.3 

33.  ''(E)nQO  EDGE   OF  A   FLAT   OB   LONG   OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

da  to  take  dE'nxEnd  to  take  by  the  edge 

10.14 
o-  something  awu'nxe'  edge 

qdS'  to  walk  qa'sEnxEndala  to  walk    along 

an  edge 
tETnJc^'  to  chop,  bite  out  tE'mkunxEnd  to  bite  out  the 

edge  197.21 
Ic'Ie'LEnx  knife  270.21 
ama^'EUxe'  youngest   child 

45.34 

34.  -nf  EDGE   OF   A   ROUND  OBJECT  [ STEM-S.,  IND.?]. 

qdS'  to  walk  qd'dznusEntala  to  walk  along 

35.  ^dZ^  ON   A   FLAT  OBJECT  [ STEM-S.,  W]. 

o-  something  odzo^e^  surface 

LCX'  to  beat  time  with  baton         Le'xdzdd  to  beat  time  on  a  flat 

thing  230.30 
ale'x*'  to  hunt  sea-mammals        Ale'udzEWe^  hunter  on  the  flat 

thing   (i.  e.,  in  the  sky  = 

Orion) 
tfEp-  to  step  HebEdzo'd  to  step  on  a  flat 

thing  X  101.18 
do^'  to  see  dd'gudzod  to  see  a  flat  thing  X 

226.12 
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xaS'  hill  on  which  fortified  vil-        ^nidzEdzd'lis   hill    on    flat    on 

lage  is  built  beach  X  227.7 

tlek*'  to  lie  on  back  //e^'£^dZi2tolieonbackonflat 

thing  in  house  (see  no.  46) 

^♦^  ^sgEni  ON  A  ROUND  OBJECT  (see  no.  85) 

36.  'g^Eg^a  inside  of  a  hollow  object  [stem-s.,  w.]  loses  initial  g'E. 

0-  something  o'gug'l*  inside  of  hollow  thing 

moq^'  yellowish  md'gu^'a  yellowish  inside  (  = 

spoon  of  horn  of  the  big- 
horn sheep)  U.S.N.M.  680.2 
tsloz^'  to  wash  Ulo'xug'ind    to    wash     inside 

V  432.42 

36  a.  ^niUg*a  hollow  side  (compound  of  -no  and  -g'a,  nos.  17,  36). 
o-  something  o'nulg'ae^  groins 

37.  '0  OFF,  AWAY  FROM.     This  suffix  does  not  seem  to  occur  by 

itself,  but  is  always  combined  with  a  following  primary  suffix. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  significance,  I  have  included 
it  in  the  primary  suffixes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  with 
the  completive  terminal  -d.  It  seems  to  have  a  secondary 
form  -vmi  [stem-s.,  ind.]  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
inchoative  -g'il-  (see  no.  197)  and  -o.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  suffix  -o  may  be  identical  with  -wdy  -o  (no.  124).  This  is 
suggested  by  such  forms  as  tie'pd  to  step  off  (from  tlep-  to 
step),  but  the  identity  of  these  suffixes  is  not  certain. 

(a)  With  the  completive  terminal  -d: 

ax-  to  do  axo'd  to  take  out 

qix'-  to  put  around  qix'd'd  to  take  off  16.10,  39.29 

eUc'''  blood  E'llc'dd   to    bleed  197.21    (see 

p.  436) 
t!d8'  to  cut  tlo'sod  to  cut  off  279.13 

saq!-  to  peel  saqfo^d  to  peel  off  V  473.27 

(h)  With  other  primary  suffixes: 

ax-  to  do  axo'daJa  to  take  off 

la  to  go  Io/weIs  to  go   out    (see  nos. 

44,  197) 
hmH'  all  ^vn'^Wsta  all  out  of  water  21.8 

(see  no.  39) 
la  to  go  Idf'sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 

Iex^'  lEXUstE'nd    to    take    out    X 

155.39  (see  no.  39) 
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had  to  load 


'moltsld^la  to  unload  55.33 
(see  nos.  27,  91) 

loUsId'lll  to  go  out  of  room 
194.31  (see  nos.  27,  46) 

aixfvmltsld'd  to  take  out  (see 
no.  27) 

la/wiod  to  take  off  from  fore- 
head 22.2  (see  no.  57) 

g'd'xvmqd  to  come  out  of 
inside  of  something  415.31 

qlo'VwEqd  to  well  up  out  of  a 
hole 

hano'qdl's  (box)  coming  out  of 
ground  X  35.31  (see  no.  44) 

(c)  The  following  are  evidently  compounds  of  the  suffix  -o  or 
-wulj  but  the  second  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  free. 

-Wuttia  OVT   OF   AN    ENCLOSED   PLACE: 


la  to  go 

dX'  to  do 

la  to  go 

g'dx  to  come 

q!d  to  well  up 

Jian-    a    hollow    thing    is 
somewhere 


'wiH'  all 
dsx^'  to  jump 
xwe'laq-  backward 

-wultd  OUT  OF  canoe: 

'vnH'  all 

'mo-  to  load 


-wuUds  DOWN  OUT  of: 
dsx^'  to  jump 


^vn'Holtla  all  out  of  the  woods 

42.34 
dEX^wuUfd'Ul  to  jump  out  of 

room  in  house  97.29 
ifwe'laxwyltla  to  turn  back  out 

of  62.27 

'vnfHolid    all    out    of    canoe 

217.20 
'moltd^lasd'    to    be    unloaded 

217.13 
mo'Udd  to  unload  X  103.26 

dExvlto's  to  jump  down  out  of 
279.15 


J  22.  SpecicU  Space  Limitations  {Nos*  38^2) 
38.  'h^E  TOP  OF  A  BOX  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  i*. 

Tc!wd  to  sit  Tdwd'Tc'El'    seat    on    top    X 

155.23 
we^Jc'se'  not  full 
LEpEyVndala  to  spread  over 
top  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
ndS'  to  cover  nd'sEyind  to  cover  top 

^nEind'x''%d  to  be  level  'uEmd'Tc'Ee^  level  on  top 

gEl^'  to  lift  gEflxkwdEnd  to  lift  top  of  box 
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39.  ^8t{a)  WATER  [woRD-fl.  and  stem-s.,  ind.]. 

(a)  Word-suffix: 

qlvla'  life 
wuda'  cold 
g'd'la  first 


(6)  Stem-suflSx: 

ax-  to  do 
dsx^'  to  jump 

Jc'ds^'  lukewarm 
^e  long  time 

la  to  go 


qlvla^aia  water  of  life 
wuda'^sta  cold  water  141.17 
g'd'la'sta  first   in   the   water 
62.13 


CLX'  to  do 

teq-  to  drop 
qajh  to  upset 


axgtE'nd  to  put  into  water  21 .5 
dsq^sta'  to  jump  into  water 

34.28 
Jc'o'x^sta  lukewarm  water  54.1 
ge'^stala    long    in    water    X 

155.38  (see  no.  91) 
lA'^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 

(se^  no.  37) 
la'stEX'H'd  to  begin  to  go  into 

water  36.25  (see  no.  90) 
la'staa's  place  of  going  into 

water  34.3  (see  no.  182) 
axstafno  being  put  into  water 

X  155.36 
ie'xsta  to  fall  into  water  100. 10 
qapstd'nd  to  pour  into  water 

CS  216.7 


40.  'Sqwap  fire  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

q!e-  many  qle'sqwap  many  fires 

With  ties-  stone,  this  sufiix  forms  tie'qwap  stone  in  fire.  With 
other  stems  ending  in  «,  one  of  the  8  sounds  is  dropped,  which 
would  suggest  a  form  -qwap, 

ohnaa  large  (Newettee  dialect) 


hvdlds  great 


o'masqwd'psldg'ilis  great  fire 

in  world  (see  no.  45) 
HudldsqwapElla  great   fire    on 


beach  (poetry;  see  no.  45) 
41.  ^wdlUf  »dla  stationary  on  water. 
(a)  After  n  and  vowels  -wala: 


Jian-     hollow     object     is 

somewhere 
Jclwd  to  sit 
fM(x^)'  to  stand 

g'v-  to  be 
^e  long  time 


lianwa'la  canoe  adrift  on  water 

127.6 
Tctwafwala  to  sit  on  water 
Ldfwdla  to  stand   on   wat^ 

143.41 
gl'wUla  to  be  on  water  X  87.37 
gehvd'la  long  time  on  wat«f 

X  181.3 


J  22 
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(ft)  After  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  i  sounds  -dla: 

Jc'dt'  long  object  is  some-  k'atd'la  long  object  adrift 

where 

yaq^'  dead  body  is  some-  yafq&la  dead  body  adrift 

where 

mjsxp-   hollow    things    are  niExd'la     canoes     adrift     on 

somewhere  water 

Medial  Jc(w)  sounds  are  transformed  by  this  ending  into  the  cor- 
responding anterior  sounds  (see  p.  436). 

'niEJc^-     round     thing     is         ^mEk&'la  island,  i.  e.,  round 

somewhere  thing  on  water 

pEX^'  to  float  pEX'd'la  to  drift 

The  inchoative  form  of  this  suffix  is  formed  with  -g'il-  (no.  197) 
and  is  -g'iltaJa. 

lc!wd  to  sit  Iclwa' g'iltdla  to  sit  on  water 

lead'  long  thing  is  some-         Ica'dEliala  to  put  long  thing 
where  on  water 

42.  -I^  MOVING  ON  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  wj.     luchoative  form  -g'ite 
(see  no.  197)  loses  initial  g'i, 

hanz-  to  shoot 
doj*-  to  see 


dzExk'tafla  noise  of  splitting 


sepe'Ix'Jc' lata  ringing  noise  of 
metal 

xox*-  to  stand 


Tia'nLELe^  to  shoot  on  water 

do'guLE^ydla  to  see  moving  on 
water 

dzExk' faflagiLe  noise  of  split- 
ting begins  to  be  on  water 
152.19 

sepe'Ix'Jc'  lalag'iLe  ringing 
noise  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.34 

^^x^waie'  to  begin  to  stand 
on  water  143.11 


43.  "€1  ON  ROCKS  [sTEM-s.,  ii].     Inchoative  form  -g'od'laj  -gi^la  (see 
no.  197)  loses  initial  ga  and  gi, 

ydq^'  dead  body  is  somewhere         yd'qlwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 

154.12 
o^neqlwa  corner  on  rock  (see 

no.  18)  168.33 
awVnaklwa  rocky  place  148.30 
klwaa'  to  sit  on  rock  102.31 
Ld*^wa  to  stand  on  rock  148.30 
qapld'Hod  to  pour  out  on  rock 

179.8 

§22 


o-  something 

o-  something,  -enak^  direction 
k!wa  to  sit 
zax*-  to  stand 
gap-  upside  down 
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gU'  first 
h!wa  to  sit 


g'UE'mg'i'lala  to  be  on  rock, 
[pL]  22.1C  (see  nos.  196, 197) 

Jclwd'g'od^la  to  sit  down  on 
rock  X  105.25 


Ie^^'  fire 
Jclvxi  to  sit 


44.  -«    ON   GROUND,  ouTsroE  OF  HOUSE  [sTBM-8.,  h].     Inchoadve 

form  -g'aEls,  -g'ila  loses  initial  g'a  and  g\ 

Isglu's  fire  on  ground,   out- 
side of  house  45.32 
Jclwds  to  be  seated  on  ground 

X  173.22 
Iclwa/dzas  place  of  being  seated 

on  ground  X  173.31  (see  no. 

182) 
ge^s  long  on  ground  37.14 
lSl's  to  stand  on  ground ;  tree 

37.20 
ya/qtvdzas  place  of  lying  dead 

on  ground  61.8  (see  no.  182) 
hsJcIu's  woodman 
JcIwd'g'aEls   to   sit    down   on 

ground  X  173.19 
^DoftEls   to    lead    on   ground 

X4.5 
md'g'Us  to  move  on  ground 

60.37 
gung'E'ls   to   try   on   ground 

160.22 
dd'dEg'UsHd  to  pick  up  from 

groimd  X  6.18 
la/wsls  to  go  out  19.8  (see  no. 

37) 
hmf^lawKU  all   outside    26.32 

(see  no.  37) 

45.  -S«,  -I«  BOTTOM  OF  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  w].    Generally  this  sufiBx 

is  used  to  designate  the  beach,  but  it  means  as  well  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  always  covered  by  water.  If  the  latter  is 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beach,  the  suffix  -ns  undkb 
WATER  (no.  26)  is  added,  with  which  it  forms  -ndzes  under 
WATER  ON  THE  BOTTOM.   Inchoativc  form-  g'aHis  loses  initial  <^. 

t/tza- to  sit  [plural]  Tclvdze's  to  sit  on  the  beach 

102.18 
doq^'  to  see  do'xdogwes  to  see  the  bottom 

34.4 

§23 


ge  long  time 
^x^-  to  stand 

yaq^'  to  lie  dead 

bsh^'  man 
k!wa  to  sit 

'wdt'  to  lead 

md  to  crawl,  swim 

gun-  to  try 

da-  to  take 

Id  to  go 

'wl'^la  all 
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ek'  good 

Aan-  hollow   vessel 

where 
gap-  upside  down 
Tclvxi  to  sit 

x/dV  seaward 


IS    some- 


gap-  upside  down 


e'g'ls  good  beach,  sand  60.21 
ha'ne's  hollow  vessel  on  beach 

102.34 
qaie^s  upset  on  beach 
Jcfwd'g'aHls   to   sit   down   on 

beach  96.28 
Lfaf  l! Eshag'aHxs  to  put  out  on 

beach  (in  front  of  house), 

seaward  101.34  (see  no.  31) 
qaf!afl%8  to  upset  on  beach 


Here  may  also  belong  the  very  common  suffix  of  names  -g-ilU  sig- 
nifying IN  THE  world: 

'uEmo'lc^  one  person  'nEmd^hvlagUts  alone  in  world 

o'masqwap  great  fire  d'masqwa'pElagilis  only  great 

fire  in  world 

46.    -II  IN  HOUSE,  ON  THE  FLOOR  OP  THE  HOUSE  [  STEM-S.,  WJ.      Inchoa- 

tive  form  -g'UU,  -g'dlU  loses  initial  g\ 


Ib^-  fire 

Turn-    hollow   vessel 

where 
.fay*-  to  stand 
^a-  early,  -gustA  up 

hulr  to  lie,  plural 


IS   some- 


yag*-  to  lie  dead 

CLX-  to  do 
x*p-  to  spread 
tlek'-  to  lie  on  back 


lE^vn'l  fire  in  house 

ha'nl'l  kettle  on  floor  V  427.1 

^'wil  to  stand  on  floor  47.28 
gafg'uatdvnl  to  be  up  early  in 

house  46.12 
Jcu'll'l  to  lie  down  in  house  25.6 
ku'le'lds  place  of  lying  down  in 

house,  bedroom  139.21  (see 

no.  182) 
yd'qumg'a'Wl  to  fall  dead  in 

house  [pi.]  X  110.34 
asfd'lil  to  put  on  floor  137.37 
LEpld'lll  tospread  on  floor  24.3 
tlex''d'lll  to  lie  down  on  back 

in  house  139.18 


The  very  numerous  forms  in  -III  are  evidently  to  a  great  extent 
derived  from  contmuative  forms  in  -la. 

Jdvmdzd'lll  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
in  house  24.4  (see  no.  35) 

^EmxdtstdHll  left  side  of  door 
in  house  270.21  (see  nos.  12, 
59) 

LEhEgvn'lk^  spread  out  on 
floor  V  430.22  {leIeIc'' 
spread  out,  see  no.  172) 

§22 


Iclwadzd/la  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
^Emxotstdla  left  side  of  door 


xjpp-  to  spread 
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47.   -SXf   INTO   HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

ho^-  to  go  pi.  hd'gwiL  to  enter  pi.  21.1 

dsx^'  to  jump  dEvn'L    to   jump   into   house 

14.8 
g'dx  to  come  g'ofxlLEla  to  be  in  the  act  of 

coming  in  91.15 
ax-  to  do  dxe'LEla  to  put  into  48.27 

47a.  '^fj^'sEla  shoreward  (stem-s.,  w.).     This  is  evidently  com- 
posed of  'II  (no.  47);  -Is  (no.  45);  4a  (no.  91) 

da/heie'sEla  to  tow  ashore 


48.    "XS    IN    CANOE    [sTEM-8.,    W]. 

initial  g'a, 

ho^'  to  go  [pi.] 

0-  something 

da  to  take 

Jc'Iip-  to  hold  with  tongs 

*mo-  to  load 
Jcltod  to  sit 


HtnZ-  all,  entire 
qap-  upside  down 
apS'  other  side 


Inchoative  form  -^'ooIbxs  loses 

ho'^uxs  to  go  aboard  224.9 
0X8  inside  of  canoe 
ddx8  to  take  aboard  96.32 
Jc'fEhE'xsEla    to    put    aboard 

with  tongs  V  366.3 
'mo'xsEla  to  load  78.38 
k!wa/g'aalEX8  to  sit  down  in 

canoe  121.26 
Hoi'lg'oalsxs  all  is  in  canoe  V 

485.2 
qEplE^lEXS  to  pour  into  canoe 

V  473.15 

apsd'xdze^  other  side  of  canoe 

V  361.22 


49.  »xL6  ON  TOP  OF  TREE  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]  (compare  no.  76). 

han-  a  hollow  thing  is  some-        ha^nxzod  to  put  a  box  on  top 

where  of  a  tree  278.31 

g'e-  to  be  somewhere  g'l'xLo  it  is  on  a  tree 

50.  oc*siil  MOUTH  OF  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  iND.]  loses  initial  X'. 

o-  something  o'x^aiwe^  mouth  of  river  29.3 

vmn-  deep  vm'nx'siu  deep  at  mouth  of 

river 

51.  ^g*dg^  SIDE,  BANK  OF  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  g\ 

mak'-  next  md'k'd^e^   next    to    bank    of 

river  180.23 
klvxi  to  sit  kfwafg'd^End  to  sit  on  bank 

of  river  30.6 
kfwd'g'dgEh  to  sit  down  on 
ground  by  a  river  64.29 
§22 
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o- something  o'gwd^e'  side  of  canoe  79.14 

shore  of  lake  143.7 

aea?**-  to  paddle  se'sEXWd^e'   paddles   at  sides 

214.40 

^e^-  to  hang  ^exwd'^sdaia  to  be  suspended 

by  the  side  of  V  479.10 

52.  -X«ggf-   OUTSIDE   FRONT  OF  HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

Jc*!at'  to  paint  Jdd'dExse^g'Ua    painting    on 

house-front  186.27 

o-  something  o'xaeg'eF  outside  front  of  house, 

272.4 

Lex-  to  beat  time  Le'xEXseg'ind   to    beat    front 

boards  of  house  247.5 

I  23.  Parts  of  Body  as  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  53-81) 

53.  ^XLd  ON   HEAD  [STEM-S.,  H  or  W?]. 

o-  something  o'xLd^e  head  of  clam  134.10 

nea-  to  pull  riets! EXidflabEnd   to    pull .  by 

the  head  X  171.30 
•m^Z-  white  'niE'ldzEXLd'la   having   white' 

feather  on  head  X  114.12 
IsJc'-  to  throw  lEg'ixLd'ls  to  throw  at  head 

outside  X  116.20 
nei-  to  show  ne'lsxiM/x'^ld     to     begin     to 

show  head  143.10 

54.  -jr-Em' FACE.  This  suffix  is  probably  related  to -«^irm  roimd  thing 
(no.  85).  After  p,  «,  ty  Ij  l,  and  h  sounds,  -Em;  after  l,  n,  m, 
and  fortes,  -^Etn. 

hnEU  white  'mE^l^Em  white  face 

ek*!  upward,  high  e'k' ft^E'mald'mas     to     cause 

face  to  be  turned  up  (see 

nos.  92,  158) 
qlwdx  hemlock  qlwafxameF  hemlock  on  face 

(aroimd  head)  18.10 
TuL'P'  hair  hapE'm  hairy  face 

lIeI-  to  push  LlE'l^Emz'^ld    to    push    from 

face  173.36 
ax-  to  be  axamd'la    to    have    on    face 

•  271.24 

Sometimes  with  the  significance  in  front  of: 

fax*-  to  stand  0'xume^  standing  in  front  of 

It  occurs  also  as  wordnsuffix: 

dLanE'm  wolf  dLanE'm^ETn  with  a  wolf  face, 

§23 
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64  a.  '^EnU  mask  [stem-s.,  as  no.  54,  or  word-s.]. 

(a)  STEM-S.: 

kunx*'  thunder-bird 


hufnxuml  thunder-bird  mask 

16.1 
'mE^l^Btnl         mountain-goat 

mask  98.12 

'ms'lxLdffEml  mountain- 

goat  mask  96.23 

54  ft.  ^nuLEm  temples  ( =  sides  of  face ;  compound  of  -no  side  [no. 
17]  and  -^j?m  face  [no.  54]). 


'mEl"  white 

(ft)  WORD-S.: 

^msl'  white 


o-  something 
maH  two 


M'Uddt  right  side 


55.  'Em'ya  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 

Lla^'  red 

'7Mix«-  to  cover  with  blanket 


d'nuLEme^  temples  31.40 
mae'Tna'ldgunvf  LEmd'la      two 

persons  on  each  side  217.29 

(see  nos.  82,  91) 
JieUdddEnv/LETne^  right  side 

of  house-front  (see  no.  12) 

186.32 


Llaqlu'm'ya  red-cheeked 
^nd'umya  to  cover  cheek  with 
blanket 


Lla/qtos  red-cheeked 


56.  ^^8  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 

ir/oj**-  red 

57.  ^g^iu,  'g*iyu  forehead  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g\ 

o-  something  o'gwiwe'  forehead  19.5 

wafdzo  broad  wa'dzogwiyu  with  broad  fore- 

head (see  §  4.1) 
qeS'  to  shine  qe'siu  shining  forehead 

eTc'  good  e'Tc'iu  pretty- 

Before  vocalic  suffixes  the  terminal  u  becomes  w. 

A:*a<- a  long  thing  is  somewhere        Jc'd'tewe'  house  beam   118.29 

(long  thing  on  forehead) 


Ld8-  to  stick 

ho'x^hok^  a  fabulous  bird 

'yix**-  to  dance 
x'iS'  to  show  teeth 

qlElx'  wrinkled 


Lofsiwe^  what  sticks  on  fore- 
head 19.11 

hd'x^hohvlwe^  ho'x"hok"  head 
mask  110.16 

'yixvn'we'  dancing-headdress 

x'isl'we^  wolf  head  mask  (teeth 
showing  thing  on  forehead) 

qfE'lxewe'  wrinkles  on  fore- 
head 
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6^t«-  man  hEhimfvxda  to  have  man  on 

forehead  167.27 

ox-  to  do,  to  be  axe'wala  to  have  on  forehead 

19.6 

gums-  ochre  ^'msiwdk*  forehead  painted 

red  (see  no.  172) 

yiL'  to  tie  yihEyo'd  to  tie  on  forehead 

Id  to  go  Id'wiod  to  take  off  from  fore- 

head 22.2  (see  no.  37) 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  designate  the  bow  of  the  canoe.     In 
this  case  the  g'  never  changes  after  o  to  gw, 

o-  something  d'g'iwe^  bow  of  canoe  127.42 

Lox^'  to  stand  Lo/x^giwe^  standing  in  bow  of 

canoe  127.9 
xivld'  to  stick  out  xwt'dEgl'wala  to  stick  out  at 

bow  143.26 

Sometimes  -giu  is  used  with  the  significance  ahead,  in  front, 
in  the  same  way  as  -eg'-  (no.  69)  is  used  to  express  behind. 

sd'yapalg'iwala  to  send  ahead  149.22  (probably  containing  the 

inchoative  •^il-  no.  197) 
(defxiilg'iu  to  paddle  ahead  470.17 

We  have  -g'iu  also  as  word-suffix  in  gd'lag'iwe'  leader  8.6. 

58.    -af5   EAR  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

g'Ut!'  long  g'Vldato  long-eared 

g^mxot  left  side  ^Emzo'daiAe^  left  ear  105.7 

AeZ-tohire  Ae'Zofd  to  lend  ear  217.37 

wdxs--  both  sides  wd'xsodatde'  on  each  ear  223.2 

mvdS'  to  turn  towards  gwd'scuitdla    to   turn    ear   to 

81.43 

59.  ^'sto  EYE,  door;  more  general,  round  opening  like  an  eye 

[sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  ^». 
(a)  eye: 

dd  to  wipe  dd^sto'd  to  wipe  eye 

lewis-  to  spit  Jcwe'stod  to  spit  into  eye  95.30 

^naq-  middle  'nd'qd^stde'    middle    between 

eyes  168.13 
dzEX'-  to  rub  dzEdzEX'sto'Tfvnd  to  rub  eyes 

X  57.34 
(6)  door: 

OX'  to  do  axsto'd  to  open  door  15.6 

0-  something  d'std'lil  door  of  house  20.9 

§23 
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wdx8'  both  sides  wd'xsusidlll  both  sides  of  door 

51.5  (see  no.  46) 
mix'-  to  strike  mix'iltd'we  to  knock  at  door 

(c)  BOUND  place: 

Le^  to  miss  ze'x^std  to  nuss  a  round  place 

(d)  TRAIL.     It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  form  -Uo,  which 

weakens  the  terminal  stem  consonant,  is  also  used. 

'ndq-  middle  'uEXStd'e^  middle  of  trail  X 

8.32 
'ue^eUo'  to  keep  on  trail  19.9 
Lcq^'  to  miss  Ll'guUdd  to  miss  a  trail 

60.  -f<6(a)  NOSE,  POINT  [sTEM-s.,  w;  from-&(a)  point  (no.  31)]. 

ot'  to  perforate  odl^lbEfid  to  perforate  nose 

o-  something  avn'lb^  point  of  land  682.1 

^wap^-  raven  ^wa/wlJbe^  raven  nose  129.41 

xdg**-  to  push  Lo/gwilbEnd  to  shove  to  nose 

349.20 
This  suffix  occurs  also  as  word-suffix. 

qwe'sa  far  qwe' saelhedzA  really  far  from 

nose  349.19  (see  no.  119) 
^TiEXwa  near  'nEXwae'lba  near  nose  349.21 

61.  "Exstia)  mouth,  outward  opening  [stem-s.,  w]. 

'mEk^'  round  object  is  some-  ^mEguxstaie's  round  entrance 
where  on  beach  153.29  (see  no.  45) 

tloq-  gap,  narrow  opening  tld'^uxsta  with  small  mouth 

o-  something  awaxsfe^  mouth  of  inlet  155.26, 

of  bottle  V  486.3 

ha'm-  to  eat  ha/hnanodzEXsta  to  eat  at  the 

side  of  some  one  117.23  (see 
no.  17) 

qsir  to  spread  qEdEXSta'e*  sticks  for  spread- 

ing (mouth)  of  tree  99.3 

^dS'  to  turn  to  gwafyaxst  to    turn   mouth  to 

71.33 

^maUfe-  to  recognize  ^maUle'xst  to  recognize  voice 

250.9 

gor-  early  ^ad'xstdla  breakfast  X  167.6 

OEg'-  wife  ^Eg'Vxst  woman's  voice 

62.  "SX'd  TOOTH  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  s, 

o'xlV  hind  end  b'xmsx^a  lower  jaw  166.6 

a'wabo'e'  lower  side  ahvd^hosx'de^  lower  side  of  bow 

of  canoe  127.20 

§23 
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^walas  large  ^walasx'd  big  toothed  ( =«  lynx) 

^TiEq-  straight  'uEXX'd'la  straight   edged   V 

491.30 
ties-  stone  tte'sx'd  stone-edged  96.18 

63.    --006  NECK  [sTEM-8.,  h]. 

L!a^  red  Lfd'qlWEXO  red  necked 

o-  something  oxd'we'  neck  149.22  (see  §4.3) 

qtx'-  to  put  around  qEUxd'la  to  have  around  neck 

167.28 
qETixo'd  to  put  around  neck 

90.2 
qlweS'  to  squeeze  qiwe'tslEXod  to  strangle  136.32 

k'ltjh-  to  hold  around  h'liplEXo'd  to  embrace  around 

neckX  121.38 
aop-  to  chop  sd'ylEXod  to  chop  neck  (i.  e., 

foot  of  tree)  V  344.15 

63  a.  'ILlQCO  IN  MOUTH  [sTBM-8.,  w;  compouud  of  -eL  (no.  47)  and 

-xo  (no.  63)]. 

'wdp  water  'wd'hlzlxdwe^  saliva 

Ml'  right  WUl !xdwe' mouthful  X  1 57.20 

tslEX^'  to  wash  tslEwe'Lfxo  to  rinse  mouth  V 

432.27 
8Ek''  to  spear  sag'e^Llxdla     to     spear     into 

mouth  U.S.N.M.  670.2 
xfwak!'  canoe  xwd'gvnLfxdla  canoe  in  mouth 

U.S.N.M.  670.2 
tslEq-  to  throw  tslE^e'ilEXod    to   throw   into 

mouth  359.13 

64.  "tidzEm  THROAT  [sTEM-s.,  w;  perhaps  related  to  -n«-  (no.  26)]. 
top-  speck  td'hEudzETYi  speck  in  throat 

65-  -clj>/  when  followed  by  accent  Ap!  neck  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

o-  something  a^ivd'ple'  neck  piece  18.5,  39.4 

ga^yad'ple^  neck  part  38.25 
cm:-  to  be  axd'plala  to  have  on  neck  19.6 

d^x*-  to  jump  dd'xwap!  to  jumpon  neck99.27 

g'e-  to  be  somewhere  gipld'hElod  to  put  into  neck- 

piece 39.3 

Also  with  the  meaning  following,  behind,  like  -eg'-  (no.  69). 

X/ay*-  to  stand  Ld^waplElis  to  stand  behind  on 

beach  (see  no.  45) 

Jian-  hollow  thing  is  somewhere  Tia'ng'iLE^Wplala  canoe  fol- 
lowing on  water  (see  no.  42) 

§23 
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66.  "X^aid'p!  ARM  ABOVE  ELBOW.     Evidently  a  compound  of  the 

preceding  suffix;  loses  initial  x\ 

0-  something  o's^siaple'  shoulder  and  hu- 

merus 

*wek''  to  carry  on  shoulder  hmx'siafptala    to     cany    on 

shoulder  57.16 

67.  'X*t8ldn(a)  hand  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  z\ 

ties-  stone  VefsBmx'Ulana   stone-handed 

131.32 
ax-  to  do  axtatd'nsnd  to  put  on  hand 

198.19 
lEmx^'  dry  lE'rrdBmq?^!anax'Hd    to    dry 

hands  V  430.8 
fEX'-  to  scorch  pe'pEX'taldnax'Hd  to  dry  hands 

by  fire  V  429.18 

After  short  vowels  this  suffix  has  the  form  -ttsfdna;  with  preceding  i 
it  also  forms  -Us! ana. 


dd'ha  to  hold  end 
Tte'Vc'tot  right  side 

68.    -h6  CHEST  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

j.'ap-  to  hit 


dd'battsldnsnd  to  take  bvhand 

X  4.31  (see  no.  31) 
heflJc'IoltsIdna     right      hand 

15.11 

qfd'pfho  to  hit  chest 


69.  -ggf(g)  BACK  [sTEM-s.,  w].  The  terminal  vowel  of  this  suflSx 
may.be  -a.  It  appears  very  often,  however,  as  -e  without 
any  apparent  grammatical  reason. 

ode'geF  back   sinew  V  487.4 

(see  no.  161) 
ahm!g'V  back  144.21,  V  475.6 

(see  no.  161) 
nvEne'g'ind  to  strike  back 
Lfd'sig'dia  being   with    back 

seaward  150.9  (see  no.  92) 
g'Ul'g'snd  to  climb  on  back 

279.5 
g'Ulg'i'ndalapIa  to  climb  on 

back  of  neck  279.7  (see  no. 

65) 
le'ga  to  follow  47.41 
ewig'aUsIane^  backs  of  hands 

X  159.30  (see  no.  67) 


atr-  sinew 

0-  something 

mix'-  to  strike 
Lids-  seaward 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 


ta  to  go 

0-,  plural  ew-  something 


§23 
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With  ending  -e  it  appears  in — 

Houn-  to  hide  Houne'g-e  to  hide  behind  120.7 

islElk''  feather  tslE'lJcig-Ua  feathers  on  back 

It  is  often  used  to  signify  behind,  as  in  the  examples  given  before. 

It  is  also  used  in  a  temporal  sense,  afterwards. 

Jiel-  right  Jie'leg'ind  to  serve  a  second 

course    at    a    meal    156.18 
(i.  e.,  right  afterwards) 
Lfop-  to  roast  Lld'hega  to  roast  afterwards 

Tiaq-  to  drink  nafgegUa  to  drink  afterwards 

41.25 

Peculiar  idiomatic  uses  of  this  suffix  are — 

• 

*n^j-  straight  ^UEge^ge^  midnight  85.27  (i.  e., 

straight  behind) 
{iiaq;'  ?)  nafnageg'l  to  obey  26.13 

« 

70.    ''1C^ttl^{a)    FRONT   OF   BODY  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

o-  something  o'Tclvml^e^  front  of  body 

g'v-  to  be  somewhere  g'e'TdUgEnd    to    put   in   lap 

V  478.25 
islBg-  to  drop  tsfExk'U'lgEndala  to   drop  in 

lap  258.2 
71.  --aq  CROTCH  [stem-s.,  w]. 

o-  something  awd'qe  crotch  of  a  tree,  hollow 

in  foot  of  a  tree 
awd'gdxLd   small   of   back  V 

490.32  (see  no.  15) 
tslop-  to  tuck  in  tslo'ba^e'    something    tucked 

into  crotch  X  175.6 
g'Vg'd  tooth  gl^gaqala  teeth  in  crotch  96. 1 7 

tslEt'  crack,  split  tsfEdd'q  woman  (i.  e.,  split  in 

crotch  ?) 

72-  ^saq^  penis  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

TTiok^'  to  tie  mo'x^SE^Ewak^  with  tied  penis 

(see  no.  172)  138.11 

73-  '<JC'*pl^*{a)  thigh  (compounded  of  -x'ple  and  -gfa  inside  fno.  36]). 

jlr*-  to  put  around  qix'p!e'g'ind    to    put    around 

thigh  89.37 

74.    "k'dX'e   KNEE  [sTEM-8.,  IND.]. 

o-  something  ohvd'xe'  knee  87.12 

LBm-  scab  LEmk'd*x'e'  with  scabby  knees 

154.11 

44877--Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 31  S  23 
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75.  -x*»I*,  ''X*Hidz(€)  FOOT  [sTEM-8.,  IXD.];  loses  initial  x\ 


o-  something 

bETi-  under 
Tie  that 


ep-  to  pinch 

76.    -XZ/O   HAIR   ON    BODY  FsTEM-S 


o't^mdzi^   foot    of    mountain 

19.12 
bE'jix'Stdze^  under  foot  118.30 
hex'sidzEndala  right  down  to 

foot  19.12 
.  qfd'x'sidzi  to  lead  24.4,  50.10 
e^psldzEnd  to  pinch  foot  96.3 


Lfdq*'  red 
^mrZ- white 


w]  (compare  no.  49). 

Lld'guxLo  red-haired 
^mE^lxLo  mountain-goat  (i.  e., 
white-haired)  7.3 

77.  ^qlE^e^  meat  [stem-s.  :  probably  from  -q  and  -ga  among  (no.  7)]. 

'rriEl- white  (see  ^the^Ixlo  under      ^mE^lHaElqlEge^         mountain- 
goat  meat 


no.  76) 

78.    -C/J   IN    BODY  [sTEM-S.,  w]. 

g'Ut!-  long 
•  ^tueIc^-  round  thing  is 

tslix-  sick 


wiyo'qtuge^  the  inside  V  490.13 

g'Udes  long-breathed 
^mEgvn's  stomach  (i.  o.,  round 

thing  in  body) 
tsUx'Ul'sEla      lts!ix'i'la^4a). 
is lix'ts! Erie's  sick  in  body 

78  a.  ^frl^s  is  probably  a  secondan'  form  of  the  last,  which  loses 
its  initial  k',  and  hardens  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 

'nEni  one  ^Emk'Ies  one  down  in  bell? 

(=  swallowed) 
pEUL'  stout  pE'riLles  stout  belly  50.15 

Here  belongs  probably  also  a  form  'h*!€i^s. 

o^lclwaedze^  branch  side  of  tree  V  344.15 
Id^Tc'Ia^dzETid  to  enter  the  body  77.20 

79.  -flf/f  body[stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g\ 

o-  something  o'gwite^  body  202.24  V  366.13 

qup'  to  sprinkle  qupl'Ued  to  sprinkle  over  body 

112.19  (see  no.  90) 
xos'  to  s[)rinkle  xo'sii  to  sprinkle  body  105.38 

ek'  good  e'k'etEla  well  'grown  (tree)  V 

496.6 
tek^-  to  hang  te'kwetledayu  to  be  hung  to 

body  U.S.N.M.  667.7 
dzEh'  to  rub  dzBk'l't  to  rub  body  199-20 

§23 
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In  a  few  cases  -^'it  appears  as  word-suffix. 

^nd'la  day  ^na'lag'i'taso^  Day  -  on  -  Body 

196.4  (see  no.  159) 
tH'ssm  stone  Tle'sEmg'it  Stone-Body  200.9 

In  one  case  the  ending  -git  appears  with  its  g'  preserved  after  a g, 

^ms^'  to  put  on  [plural  ob-         ^mE^ugVt    to    put    on    body 
ject]  [plural  object]  199.11 

80.  ^Jc*!tn  BODY,  CONSISTING  OF  (relating  to  the  surface  of  the  body) 
[sTEM-s.,  IND.,  also  woRD-s.];  loscs  initial  A: /,  replaced  by  *. 
(a)  STEM-s.: 


o-  something 
^rasl-  white 
Llsmq!-  yew  tree 

Ismx^-  dry 

x'lx-  to  bum 

dswe'x  cedar  withe 

Sometimes  used  to  express  log. 
Tclwa  to  sit 


o^lclvnne^  surface  of  body 
'mE^lk'Itn  with  white  body 
LfE^mqfElc'Iin  made  of  yew  V 

408.1 
lEirdE^mx^unx'^ld  to  get  dry  V 

483.6 
xl^x^Eudla   being  like  fire  V 

196.35 
dEwl'ifEn     cedar-withe    rope 

170.8 

Tclwd^ldiml  to  sit  on  log  in 
house  272.29  (see  no.  46) 

gl'Jc' Hnddla  to  put  on  log 
272.33  (seenos.  2,  91) 

^UEX^u'nd  to  put  on  blanket 
65.1 

L  Ja/qwaldm  copper  body  (i.  e., 
entirely  copper)  80.12 
d'la  real  d'laklin  able-bodied  208.39 

81.  -^^  IN  MIND  [sTEM-8.,  H,  often  with  reduplication]. 

o-  something  a^weqe^^  inside  of  body 

ei:"  good  ek'Ie'qEla  to  feel  good  123.12 

(see  no.  91) 
e'h'ex^ld  to  begin  to  feel  glad 

34.30  (see  no.  90) 
wd'^rieqa  revengeful 
is^J-dead  lE^lae^qsla   to   long   (i.   e.,   to 

feel  dead)  63.14 
lE^lae'x^ed  to  yield   (i.   e.,  to 
begin  to  feel  dead) 

§23 
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g'v-  to  be 
Za  to  go 
qle-  many 
'nek'-  to  say 


g'l'g'CLeqala  to  think  52.5 
U'lcLeqala  to  think  of  going 
qfd'yaqala  to  bother  54.38 
'ne^nk'Ieaftd  to  begin  to  think 
(see  no.  90)  184.3 


§  24.  lAmitaMons  of  Farm  {Nos.  82'85h) 

82.  ^6k^  and  -«5fc^  hub£A.n  beings  [stem-s.,  with  doubtful  influence 
upon  stem]. 

maH  two 
'ik'  good 

gin-  how  many? 
Tio'lal  a  few 
gle-  many 

83.    -X«(a)    FLAT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

'nEm  one 
84.  'tslaq  long  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


maHo'Tc^  two  persons  48.21 
Wx'sok*^  handsome  48.29 
g'ino'Jc^  how  many  persons! 
ho'lalo'Jc^  a  few  persons 
gleyok^  many  persons 


'ns'mxsa  one  (day)  18.2 


nEm  one 


'nE^TntsIaq  one  (horn)  17.9 


85.  "H^Eni  ROUND  SURFACE  [ STEM-S.,  IND.,  and  woRD-s];  loses  B 
and  jf. 

(a)  STEM-s.: 

'nEm  one 


'mEl"  white 

t/wa  to  sit 

qlEnep-  to  wrap  up 

Here  belong  also — 
Lid' 8"  seaward 

la  to  go 

(ft)  woRD-s.:  blanket. 

mEtsa'  mink 
qlwdx  hemlock 

(Hd/g'im  dressed  skin 
§24 


'ns^ms^Em    one  round   thing 

8.1 
'mE^lsgEm     white -surfaced 

61.26 
IcIwafsgBm   to   sit   on    round 

thing 
qlEm'pEmd     to     cover    face 

299.21 

LlafsgEmdla  to  face  seaward 

61.16 
IdfsgEm  to  go  facing  (i.  e.,  to 

follow)  8.9 

maftsasgEm  mink  blanket 

qlwa/xsEm  house  of  hemlock 

branches  45.24 
aJd'g'ims^Em  dressed  -skin 

blanket  X  57.3 
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85a.  'dEn  finger-width  [word-s.,  ind.]. 

'riE^mdETixsd  one  finger-width  thick  V  491.6  (see  no.  3) 
yasyu'dvx^dEm'ldla  everywhere  about  three  finger-widths  (see 
no.  5) 

856.  "Qcwa's  day. 

Jie'loplEnriva's  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

This  class  of  suffixes  does  not  fit  in  the  present  place  parti(fularly 
well,  since  nos.  82-84  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  numerals, 
indicating  the  class  of  objects.  My  reason  for  placing  these  suffixes 
at  the  present  place  is  that  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  this  class.  We  have,  for  instance,  with 
"tslo  (no.  27),  'nB^mtsId  one  inside;  and  with  -dla  stationary  on 
WATER  (no.  41),  aLshd'la  seven  in 'a  canoe  afloat.  Since,  further- 
more, 'ok^  HUMAN  beings  is  uscd  with  a  number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  since  -sgEm  is  in  its  application  quite  analogous  to  all  the 
other  local  suffixes,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  whole  series  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinct 
contrast  between  -dzo  on  a  flat  thing  (no.  35)  and  -xsa  a  flat 
thing;  the  former  indicating  the  place  of  an  action,  while  the  latter 
is  used  only  as  a  classifier  of  nouns.  Furthermore,  the  few  suffixes 
given  here  are  in  a  wider  sense  classifiers  than  the  local  suffixes.  This 
is  indicated  by  combinations  like  'nE^mxsatsId  one  flat  thing 
inside  (-xsa  a  flat  thing,  -te/o  inside);  and  ^n^msgEm^sto  one 
DROP,  literally  "one  round  thing  in  roimd  thing"  irsgEm  round,  -^std 
round  opening  [no.  59]) . 

Temporal  SufElxes  (Nos.  86-07)  (§§  25-26) 

S  25.  rurely  Temporal  Suffixes  {Nos.  86-89) 

86.  'tU  REMOTE  PAST  [sTEM-s.,  IND.,  and  WORD-S.].     This  suffix  has 

the  form  -uZ  after  words  ending  in  a,  m,  n,  Z,  x^;  after  p,  t,  s, 

t",  Xj  it  assumes  the  form  -wul.    At  the  same  time  terminal  Jc^ 

is  aspirated  as  before  a  consonant.     After  e'  it  has  the  form  -yul, 

^UBqa/plEnkimbl  the  dead  'iiEqa'plEnk'tm  283.9 

Ya'xLBnul  the  dead  Ya'xLEn  285.11 

lol  he  went  long  ago  (from  la  to  go) 

^md'xol  the  dead  *ma'xwa  470.36 

ge-  long  time  (/syo'l  long  ago  12.4 

d<mp  father  *  o'mpwul  dead  father  113.16 

IbuS'  one  day  remote  Wns^ul  yesterday  31.6 

ds  thy  father  d'avml  thy  dead  father  142.16 

§§24,25 
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hayo^t^wul  former  rival 

^nEmo^x^vml  past  friend  271.23 

gd'xumlEn  I  came  long  ago  142.19  {g'dx  to  come;  -eu  I) 

O^^ma^asETna^yul  the  dead  0'*magasEme*  142.17 

In  a  few  cases  this  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  soimd  of  the  stent 

dd^gi'ndlwul  dead  fellow-wife  142.18,  which  contains  the 
suffix  'Ot  (no.  167,  p.  506)  changes  its  terminal  t  to  I  (see  also 
p.  451) 

wa'yul  OLD  DOG,  from  wa^tsle  dog,  is  treated  as  though  the  stem 
were  vxis-  and  the  terminal  8  were  weakened. 

87.  'X^'id  RECENT  past[stem-s.,  ind.].  The  initial  x'  drops  out  after 
Pj  <,  s,  Z,  and  l  and  k  sounds;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same  time 
strengthened ;  l  and  Jc  stops  are  aspirated. 

aX'  to  be  aafd's^id  place  w^here  he  had 

been  (see  no.  182)  42.4 
la  to  go  Idx'^ld  he  went  190.29 

88.    -X   FUTURE  [WORD-S.]. 

xwd'JcIuna  canoe  xfwd'JcfunaL    a    future   canoe 

83.33 
Le^gad  having  a  name  Le'^adEL  one  who  \^ill  have  a 

name  19.1 

89.  'XuK  TRANSITION  FROM  PRESENT  TO  PAST,  OF  Father  from  exist- 

ence to  non-oxistence  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.];  loses  the 
initial  x'. 

gU  first  gVlx'de  what  had  been  first 

8.11 
wd'ldEtn  word  wd'ldsnvx'de  what  he  had  said 

25.4 
x'isd'la  to  have  disappeared  xisd'lax'de  the  one  who  had 

disappeared    and    was    no 

more  85.32 
yd^q!udzd^8  place  of  lying  dead         yd'gtudzd/sde  place  where  he 

had  lain  dead  61.8  (see  nos. 

44,  182) 

Tclwil  to  feast  in  house  Jclvn'lde  those  who  had  been 

feasted,  but  ceased  to  feast 
22.4 

§  26.  Suffixes  with  P retailing  Temporal  Clutracter  {Nos.  90^7) 

90.  "X'^d  inchoative.     The  initial  x'  is  dropped  after  p,  t,  »,  i,  and 

L  and  1c  sounds  except  the  fortes;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same 
§26 
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time  strengthened;  l  and  Tc  stops  are  aspirated.  This  suffix 
is  evidently  compounded  with  the  terminal  completive  -d 
(no.  2).  It  can  not  be  used  with  all  other  suffixes,  many  of 
which  have  a  different  way  of  forming  inchoatives  (see 
no.  197).  It  can  also  not  be  used  with  all  stem-verbs. 
It  was  stated  before  (no.  2)  that  verbs  with  primary  suffixes 
ending  in  -a  generally  form  an  inchoative  in  -nd.  Never- 
theless cases  occur  in  which  the  full  suffix  -x'Hd  is  used.  We 
have — 

la^stax'H'd  to  begin  to  go  into  water  36.25 
^e'xtux^vnd  to  begin  to  have  a  direction  on  top  ( =  to  steer) 
o'dzEbax'^ld  to  begin  to  turn  the  wrong  way 
Jdiptsld'ldx'^id  to  begin  to  hold  (in  tongs)  insido  192.38 
Jc' ta^staflax'^ld  to  begin  to  place  into  water  95.8 


examples  of  the  use  of  the 
following: 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

Isn-  to  forget 

Jduml-  to  bum 

vmnr  to  drill 

^wun-  to  hide 

xeIc'!'  to  stay 

Lisp-  to  climb  (a  pole) 

Hap-  to  dig 

xo's^lt  to  sprinkle  body  (see 

79) 
^ds-  to  walk 
plES-  to  flatten 
nel'  to  tell 
gUd^L'  to  steal 
k'H'mL-  to  adze 
Ic'eir-  to  fish  with  net 
dze^h''  to  dig  clams 
doA:**-  to  troll 
doq^'  to  see 
naq-  to  drink 
avrnflq-  to  want  more 
yd^'vnx'-  to  act 
Lix'-  to  turn  bow  of  canoe 

• 

qamx^-  to  put  on  down 
rruix^'  potlatch 
dsrix-  to  sing 


inchoative  with  simple  stems  are  the 

g'i'lx'^id 
Is^nx'^ld 
Idu^mlx'^ld 
wu'nx'Hd 
^vm^nx'^id 
XEk'lEX'H^d 
LlEpH^d 
^Wplld 
no.         xd^s^mid 

qd's^ld 

plEsH^d 

ne'l^id 

g'iWVid 

Tc'lVml'ld 

Tc-rVid 

dze'x'^ld 

do^x^wid 

• 

dd^x^tmd 

nd^x^ld 

awu^lx^ld 

ya^^wix'^ld 

Lix'H'd 

• 

qafmx^wld 
^ma^xhind 
de'rix^id 

§26 
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It  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples  here  ^ven  that  the  incho- 
atives of  stems  in  1c'  and  x*,  h^  and  x",  q  and  x,  g^  and  x*,  l  and  I 
can  not  be  distinguished.  The  number  of  stems  ending  in  a 
fortis  is  very  small,  but  all  those  that  I  have  found  take  the 
ending  -x'^id  preceded  by  a  release  of  the  vocal  cords.  I  have 
no  examples  of  stems  ending  in  a  sonant  and  taking  the  ending 
-x*y. 

A  few  cases  are  apparently  irregular,  presumably  on  account  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  stem. 

{Lax^')  to  stand  la'x^vnd 

{tox^')  to  go  forward  to'sfwld 

Both  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  though  they  ended  in  -o, 
not  in  -x",  but  the  relationship  of  these  two  sounds  has  been 
pointed  out  before. 

91.  '1(a)  continuative.  In  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  it  is  added 
to  the  terminal  vowel.  With  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  it  is 
generally  connected  by  an  obscure  e,  but  also  by  a  long  d. 
Terminal  p  and  t  sounds,  including  nasals  in  suffixes  and 
stems,  seem  to  require  long  d,  while  s  occurs  both  with  e 
and  d.  In  stems  ending  in  a,  k  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge,  it 
is  added  to  the  vocalized  tinge.  In  all  suffixes  that  may 
take  a  terminal  -a  (no.  1),  it  is  added  to  this  -a. 

wuL'  to  hear  wuL^la  to  hear  11.10 

Ide^L  to  enter  lae^LEla    to    be    engaged    in 

entering  24.2 
yd'idd  to  tie  yd'Lodala   to   be  engaged   in 

tying  28.33 

This  suffix  is  evidently  contained  in  the  suffixes  -^nakula  (no.  94), 
'hiala  (no.  144),  -iHdla  (no.  5),  -gcuiLEla  (no.  96),-di£ia  (no. 
93),  -g'lla  (no.  136). 

Examples  of  its  use  after  various  classes  of  sounds  are  the 
following: 

After  long  vowels— 

pd'la  to  be  hungry  7.4  ^mo'^la  to  thank  21.2 

hamg'l^la  to  feed  7.6  d'la  real  9.5 

^tui^'la  entirely  10.8  axkld'la  to  ask  7.5 

After  stems  ending  in  a  k  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge — 

gd*kvla  to  Hve  7.1  tslixVla  sick  32.27 

^nd'gvla  light  11.2  ple'xula  to  feel 
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After  consonants  of  k  and  I  series — 

wuLE^la  to  hear  11.10  JcUeW  to  be  afraid  10.2 

wu'nqEla  deep  11.1  ^^qsla  to  name  9.13 

xs'nLEla  very  7.3  ds'nxEla  to  sing  13.2 

After  consonants  of  p  and  t  series — 

dxa/plala  to  be  on  neck  ho'lEmHa  to  obtain  easily  7.3 

19.6  a'xddala  to  handle.32.41 

Jie^lohnala  to  be  on  time  dd'la  to  hold  14.9 

15.10  lEUd^la  to  forget 

qEX'imd^la  to  be  on  head-  qd'tse^stdla  to  go  around  23.13 
ring  18.4 

After  8 — 

me'sEla  to  have  a  smell  U'staJl'sEla  to  go  around  on  beach 

12.7 
qwe'sala  far  26.43 

After  suffixes  that  may  take  tenninal  a — 

Sa/gumhdla  (name  of  a  place)  7.1  (no.  31) 
tsfe'sLola  tongs  21.3  (no.  .32) 
qand'yobala  having  lasso  at  end  37.13  (no.  31) 
ge'^stdla  long  in  water  X  155.38  (no.  39) 

92.  'Ma  continuative  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  that  it  indicates  the  continued  position  implied  in 
an  act,  not  the  continued  activity  itself. 

x'os-  to  rest  xd'sdla  to  be  in  the  position 

of  rest  274.7 

'tDun-  to  hide  'vmnd'la  to  be  in  hiding  161.2 

g'U'  to  move  on  four  legs  gUafla  to  be  on  four  legs 

'nrx*-  near  ^nEXwd'la  to  be  near  36.10 

da  to  take  dd^la  to  hold  16.5 

hElc^-  man  hEkwd'la  character  of  a  person 

With  stems  ending  in  e,  e,  and  I  it  is  contracted  to  -dla: 

ge  long  ^d'la  129.14 

he  that  ha/la  being  that  14:^ 

93.    "Oli^la)    CONTINUED  MOTION  [sTEM-S.,  IND.]. 

e'lc'!  above  e^lc'ldlEla  to  continue  to  go  up 

126.40 
*7idZa  south  ^nd'lolEla  going  south,  down 

river  125.7 
gwdS'  direction  gwd^solEla  to  approach  9.9 
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94.  "^ndkuila)  gradual  motion,  one  after  another  [stem-s.,  w]. 

tek^'  to  hang  te' gu^na'lcvla  to  hang  one  after 

another 
pEUL'  stout  p^nLB^na/Tcvla  to  grow  stout 

49!l5 
qas-  to  walk  qd^nd'Jcvla  to  walk  along  115.3 

95.  "Uaq^wia)  sometimes  [word-s.]. 

la  to  go  Id'naxwa  to  go  sometimes  11. 3 

x'iafs  place  of  disappearance  xid'snaxwa    place    where    he 

disappears  sometimes  28.8 

96.  "gui^aLEla,  after  k  and   l  sounds  -^aLEla,  suddenly.     Used 

often  with  verbs  denoting  sense-impressions  (see  p.  514). 

dog^'  to  see  ddx^vxtLE^la  to  discover  19.10 

pldq-  to  taste  j>!E7^aLE'la  to  learn  by  taste 

31.5 
g/5x-  to  know  qldt^aiE'la  to  learn  135.4 

g'dx  to  come  .  g'd'x^aLE'la  to  come  suddenly 

33.41 

■ 

The  following  is  apparently  irregular: 

vmL-  to  hear  wuLd'x^aLE''la    to    leam    by 

hearing  35.23 

The  following  probably  belong  here  also: 

ax-  to  do  ax^azE^dd  to  take  out  sud- 

denly 38.13 

kwex'  to  strike  kwexahE^lod    to    strike    sud- 

denly 99.3 

Lds-  to  push  LdsFaLE^lod  to  push   in  sud- 

denly 19.5 

97.  "td^  TO  DO  at  the  same  time  while  doing  something  else, 

while  IX  motion  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

ddl'  to  laugh  dd^lWya  laughing  at  the  same 

time  284.5 

dEUX'  to  sing  dE^nxEid^ya      singing      while 

walking  355.15 

*yix"-  to  dance  ^yixutd^^ya    dancing     as    she 

came  435.20 

With  terminal  -e  (see  §  49,  p.  530)  this  suffix  has  the  form  -t^wt: 

'rie^g'itE^we  he  says  while —  285.6 
hd'mald'g'ita^we  to  eat  walking  134.2 
yd'qlEntldlaxtE^we  to  speak  while —  374.9 
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The  elements  -g'i-  and  -x-  preceding  this  suffix  in  the  last  two 
instances  are  not  clear  as  to  their  origin. 

Suffixes  Denoting^  Subjective  Judgments  or  Attitudes  Belatizi^  to   the 

Ideas  Expressed  (Nos.  08-133)  (§§  27-32) 

5  27»  Suffixes  JDenoting  Connection  with  Previously  Ejcpressed  Mens 

{Nos.  98-104) 

98.  'X€ia  ALSO;    ON  THE   OTHER  HAND  [WORD-S.]. 

dd^x'^idaxaa  he  also  took  8.13 

d^Emlxaas  and  only  you  on  your  part  397.3  {-sm  no.  103;  -l  no. 

88;  -sthou) 
Ld'gwalaxaEn  I   on   my   part   have   supernatural   power   399.3 

(-En  I) 

99.  'X\Sfl   STILL,  ENTIRELY  [  WORD-S.]. 

Lo/siwalax'sd  it  still  stuck  on  his  forehead  24.5 
daflax'sd  still  holding  on  14.11 
LlELlafgEX^sd  entirely  cedar-bark  86.24 

99a.  -qlcLla  perfectly,  completely  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

^nd^qldla  it  is  full  day  441.13 
no'lqlala  entirely  xmeasy 

100.  'layif^  IN   THE   MEAN  TIME  [wORD-S.]. 

ssh'd'lag'iL  to  spear  in  the  mean  time  CS  44.25 

101.  'tla  BUT  [WORD-S.]. 

^ne'x''latla  but  he  said,  it  is  said,  100.22 

102.  "fja  BUT  [woRD-s.]. 

Wza  but  he  went  14.10 

The  difTerence  between  -La  and  -t!a  is  difficult  to  define.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  expresses  an  entirely  unexpected  event  in 
itself  improbable;  the  former  implies  that  the  event,  although 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  expected. 

qaple^deda  xwd'lcluna  la^me^sia  Tie'ldik'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
but  he  came  out  well 

qaple'deda  xwd'lcluna  la^me'sHa  Jie^ldik'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
and  against  all  expectation  he  came  out  well  (qaple^d  to  cap- 
size; -edaprenominalsubj.  [p.  530];  xivd'kluna  cemoe;  Zatodo, 
go,  happen;  -^mes  no.  104;  M^ldik'ama  to  come  out  right) 

la'me^sHa  vmLslcwa^  it  has  antlers  (although  they  do  not  belong 
to  it)  {wuJ^E'm  antlers;  -1c^  passive  participle,  no.  172) 
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103.  ^m  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  or  thou^t 

of  before. 

g'd^fBm  he  came 

laEfm'lae  gwdl  then,  it  is  said,  he  finished  (what  has  been  men- 
tioned before)   141.34 
U'x'aEm  doLofq^s  K\  and  it  was  only  carried  by  K*.  403.28 
yu'^msn — this  (what  has  been  mentioned  before)  is  my — 211.20 

104.  ^'nuis  [  woBD-8. ;  compounded  of  -hnrwis  and  so,  indicating  that 

a  certain  event  is  the  eflfect  of  a  preceding  event]. 

Ji^x'ldaEfn'ld'vns  and  so,  it  is  said,  it  b^an  to  be  (passim)  (hex'Hd 

it  begins  to  be,  -'la  it  is  said,  -Ein-wis) 
g'V garnet Emxaa'vns En  and  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  also  a  chief 

This  sufiix  evidently  contains  -*m  (no.  103);  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  expressed  idea  and  the  preceding  idea 
being  first  indicated  by  -^m,  and  their  causal  relation  being 
indicated  by  -wis.  In  a  few  cases,  when  following  -^na  per- 
haps (no.  106),  it  occurs  without  -*m. 

§  28.  SuffljreH  Denoting  Degrees  of  CertaifUy  (Xotf.  103"  107) 

105.  ^lax  POTENTiALrrY,  used  in  all  uncertain  conditional  sentences 

[WORD-S.]. 

a'me'lalax  it  might  spoil  131.17 
yVlkwalaxoL  you  might  be  hurt  29.35 

106.  ^dna  perhaps  [word-s.]. 

'md'dzdd'nawis  what,  indeed,  may  it  be?  (see  no.  119)  11.12 
Id'g'Us'laxd'navns    (what)    may   he   perhaps   be   doing   on   the 

ground?  95.20  (-g'Us  on  ground  [no.  44];  4ax  [no.  105];  -wis 

[no.  104]) 

107.  ^g^nnEtn  perhaps  [word-s.]. 
so'gvxinEm  you  perhaps  146.28 

§  29.  SuffLres  Denoting  Juflgmenfa  Regarding  Size,  Intensity,  and 

Quality  {\oti.  108-120) 

108.  ^k^an  really  [word-s.].     In   the   dialects  of    northern  Van- 

couver Island,  particularly  in  that  of  Koskimo,  this  sufiix  is 
used  throughout,  and  has  lost  its  significance  entirely. 

^'laJcas  really  a  long  time  7.4 

nK'nuxdaklwinek'dsos  your  real  supernatural  quality  479.11  (see 

no.  171) 
gd^xJc'asdKn  really  I  came  478.4  (see  no.  89;  -*n  I) 
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108  a.  ^Tc'O^O  FINE  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  used  particularly  in  poetry 

[WOBD-S.]. 

Ld'gvxddk'ds^d  a  really  fine  magic  treasure  111.1,  478.9 

109.  -^J  UGLY,  AWKWARD   [STEM-S.,  w]. 

wd'ydH  a  big  ugly  dog 

Hvlo'ldhoisLe  where  is  the  past,  ugly,   miserable  thing?  Cwl- 

where,  -ul  past[no.  86],  -o^l  ugly,-wn'« [no.  104],  -xLe  miserable 

[no.  115])  99.31 
WTc'odzdH  that  really  bad  one  X  207.16  (see  no.  108) 

110.  -Cfejg  LARGE  [WORD-S.]. 

Lid'qwadze  large  copper  84.16 

qld'sadzeJc'os  a  great  number  of  sea-otters  (-k'ds  no.  108) 

g^o's^dze  large  house  483.27 

110a.  ^Em  diminutive  [stem-s.,  w]  always  used  with  reduplication 
(see  §  45,  p.  526). 

nsg'e'  mountain  nd'nagim  small  mountain 

tslsda^q  woman  tsfd'tslEda^Em  girl 

g'ok*  house  g'd'g'ogum  Uttle  house 

g'inl'  child  g'd'ginlEm  little  child 

In   sd'yobEtn  little   adze    (from  sop-  to  adze)    the  initial  s  is 

weakened  (see  §  43.6). 

111.  ^Em  GENUINE,  REAL  [sTEM-s.  and  WORD-S.,  H,  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

bd'JcIum  genuine  man,  Indian 
hd'gwansm^Bm  full-grown  man 
K^hvd'JcIum  real  Kwakiutl 
vnfwdplETn  fresh  water  V  365.33 

112.  ^bidO'  SMALL  [singular,  woRD-s.];  see  no.  113. 

qld'Tc'obido^  a  little  slave  99.31 
se'pjDabidd^  to  paddle  a  little 
as'lwtlbdbidd'  little  hooked  nose  271.29 
osgwd^'lbidd^  ugly,  Uttle  man  (see  no.  109) 

Very  common  are  the  compounds — 
amd'bido'  amsJl  one  18.10,  38.14 
'nBXWd'labidd^  quite  near  19.13,  107.20 

With  verbs   this  suflSx,  as  well   as   the  following,  signify  rather 

that  a  small  person,  or  small  persons,  are  the  subject  of  the 

verb,  than  that  the  act  is  done  to  a  slight  extent,  although  the 

latter  is  often  impUed. 

e'pfebidd'  the  Uttle  one  pinched,  he  pinched  a  Uttle  CS  12.13 
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113.  ^niEn^**  SMALL  [plural,  wobd-s.].  Possibly  this  is  etymo- 
logically  related  to  the  preceding,  since  m  and  n  are  the  nasaJs 
belonging  to  h  and  d;  and  a  similar  relation  of  stops  and 
nasals  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  dialects  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  where  we  have,  for  instance,  -mZex*  corresponding  to 
-enoj^  (no.  162). 

^ne^riB'TngesmETieT^  the  Uttle  'nE^mges  135.34 

114.    -5   SMALL  [WORD-S.]. 

gd'xeLElad  little  ones  entering  U.S.X.M.  670.14 

115.  ocfj^  MISERABLE,  PITIFUL,  TOO   BAD  THAT,  loses  the  initial  2 

after  «. 

me'xaxLayin  too  bad  that  I  was  asleep! 
Id'xLe  unfortunately  X  162.39 

116.    "X'Ld  VERY  [wORD-S.]. 

talE'lqwax'Ld  it  is  very  warm 
qlE^msqlEmtslEX'Ld  very  lazy  45.9 

117.  "WlstUi  VERY  (perhaps  a  compound  of  -wis  [no.  104]  and  -tla 

[no.  101]  BUT  so). 

tsfo'ltowlstla  very  black 

118.  "ind  AT  ONCE,  WITHOUT  HESITATION  [ WORD-S.].     Uscd  in  the 

most  southern  Kwakiutl  dialect,  the  LZ'kwilda^x^,  with  great 
frequency.  In  this  dialect  the  sufTix  has  lost  its  significance 
entirely. 

g'd^xmd  he  came  at  once 

119.    "dzd   EMPHATIC  [  WORD-S.]. 

ge'ladzd  come,  do!   13.3  (like  German  "komm  doch!'') 

• 

^md'dzd  what  anyway  ?  11.12 

yu'dzdEmxEni  evidently  this  is  it  (see  nos.  103,  135) 

Ic'te'dzdEm  not  at  all  X  3.29  (see  no.  103) 

120.  ^k*inal  nicely  [word-s.]. 
dF/nxalak'inal  singing  nicely 

121.  <c*sa{Ia)  carelessly  [word-s.]. 
'ne'Jc'ax'sala  to  speak  carelessly 

122.  "kHua  accidentally  [stem-s.,  with  reduplication]. 

dd'doxhvinala  to  see  accidentally 
wd'walk'ine  obtained  by  luck  CS  42.8 
Ld^mak'inalaLe  will  be  by  chance  very  much  CS  36.7 
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123.  ^q!dla^ni{a)  to  no  purpose  [word-s.]. 

q!d^nd^kulaq!d'la^7na  walking  along  without  object 
be'hEgwdnEmqfdla'm  common  men  V  441.15 

124.  'Wd,  'd  IN  A  wrong  manner,  to  fail,  to  make  a  mistake, 

OFF  [stem-s.].     This  suffix  may  be  identical  with  no.  37. 

After  n  and  vowels,  -wd;  after  p,  f,  and  anterior  and  posterior  Jc 
sounds,  -d  (compare  no.  41). 

Id'wd  to  go  off  from  road  V  491.24 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold  V  478.21 
tfe'pd  to  step  off 
sopd'la  to  chop  off  V  345.18 
telo'la  to  have  the  bait  off  V  479.9 
Jcexd'layu  to  be  scraped  off  V  487.12 

125.  'b6l{a)  TO  pretend  to  [word-s.] 

qlwd'sdbola  to  pretend  to  cry  155.34 

tslExqtabd'la  to  pretend  to  feel  sick  278.26  (see  no.  148) 

Tia^mdpbdla  to  pretend  to  eat  257.23 

^vn'^lahola  to  pretend  to  pinch  260.33 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  nouns : 

ha^me^holax'de  past  pretended  food  (what  had  been  made  to  look 
like  food).  260.36 

126.  'X*Ht!   AS    usual;   "X^sflaak^    apparently,    seemingly,    it 

SEEMS   LIKE. 

Wmx'stlds  you  do  as  usual  U.S.X.M.  670.7 
ladzd'lisax'stlad'x^mae  apparently  reaching  up  to  the  sky  238.5 
ld'x'8t!(w/Tc^  it  seems  to  be  50.25 

iSO.  Suffixes  Denoting  Emotional  States  {yos.  127-129) 

127.  'q!andk^  quite  unexpectedly  [word-s.]. 

Wqland'kwae  Jc'le^lax'^ldEq  he  struck  her,  although  you  would 
not  expect  it  of  him 

128.  '^fj  astonishing!  [word-s.]. 

8d'€L  it  is  you!  149.12,  U.S.N.M.  725.11 

e'dzdlLok'  behold  not  this!  198.37   {es-  not;  -dzd  no.   119;  -ok' 
this  [see  p.  530]) 

129.  "X^fj  astonishing!  o  wonder!  [word-s.]. 

k'!e'8xdL  oh,  wonder!  not  17.7 
Tie'^maa^laxoL  oh,  wonder!  it  was  he  138.43 
laLa^nEfmaxoL  behold!  wolves  X  57.15 
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i  SI.  Suffix  DenoHtiff  the  Optative  (Nas.  130-131) 

130.  '-nJ^slj  OH,  if!  [word-s.]- 
g'oxneFsLe  oh,  if  (he)  would  come! 

131.  -ac'  LIKELY  HE  would!  exhortative  (see  §  66,  p.  549). 

§  32.  Suffixes  nenoting  the  Source  of  Information  {yos.  132-135) 

132.  'H{a)    IT   IS   SAID  [WORD-S.]. 

xe'tileWI  very  much,  it  is  said  7.3 
Jc'le's^latta  but  not,  it  is  said  8.10  (see  no.  101) 
Id'^lae  then,  it  it  is  said,  he — (passim) 

133.  'Emsk^  AS   I  TOLD   YOU   BEFORE  [wORD-8.]. 

g'o/xEmsk^  he  has  come — as  you  ought  to  know,  since  I  told  you 
before 

134.  "Eng'a  in  a  dream  [word-s.]. 

la e' Tig' a  in  a  dream  it  was  seen  that  he  went  X  173.40 

135.  "XEnt    EVIDENTLY    (as    is    shown    by    evidence)    [word-s.]. 

Ic'ted'sdaxEut  evidently  nothing  73.18 
Ide'sxETxt  evidently  not  148.15 

Suffixes  Denoting  Special  Activities  (Nos.  186-156)  (§§  33-34) 
§  33.  Activities  of  Persons  in  GenertU  (Xos.  136-143) 

136.  'gHla  to  make  [word-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g-, 

Lfe'nag'ila  to  make  oil  37.5 

md'mdsila  to  hurt  29.28 

LofwayugwUa  to  make  a  salmon-weir  26.39 

lEqwe^la  to  make  a  fire  98.8 

^e^g'ila  to  do  so  (to  make  a  certain  kind  of  thing)  15.12 

se^xwHa  to  make  a  paddle  V  496.2 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  neutral  steins  as  an  indifferent  stem- 
suffix. 

ft^A:*-  man  hEhwe'la    to    make    a    man 

103.20 
lok^'  strong  Ibhwe'la  to  make  strong  104.7 

This  suffix  in  its  passive  form  -g'i^lak^  is  used  very  often  to  form 
names  of  men,  in  the  sense  born  to  be — 

Qu^nte^laJc^  bom  (literally,  made)  to  be  heavy 
NEg'd'lsl'lak^  bom  to  be  mountain  on  open  prairie 
HUf^moM^ldk^  bom  to  be  a  chief 
Lld'qwas^EmgVldk^  bom  to  be  copper-faced 

8§  31-33 
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Peculiar  is  the  mythical  name  of  the  mink  Lle'sElag'i^la,  which 
retains  the  glottal  stop  of  the  passive  forms,  although  it  lacks 
the  passive  suffix  -Ar"  (no.  172),  with  which  it  would  mean 

BORN  TO  BE  THE  SUN. 

137.  -ac'^ia  to  take  care  op  [stem-s.  also  word-s.    Used  with 
reduplication];  loses  initial  x*. 

tsfeq-  winter-dance  UH'xtsUxsUa  to  take  care  of 

winter  dance  16.12 
ntfg-  mind  TianA^qex'sUa  to  resolve  184.2 

hsk^'  man  (?)  hd'hax^sUa  to  use  36.7 

g'i^-  chief  g'd'gixsUa  to  treat  like  a  chief 

360.42 
pana'yu  hook  pa' panayux^sVlatsU  receptacle 

(i.  e.,  canoe)  for  fishing  with 
hooks  V  484.14  (see  no.  184) 

138.  "UU  TO  BE  occupied  with  [word-s.,  generally  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthened  vowel]. 

Tnd  salmon 


o'ma*  chieftainess 

vySUd^  cedar 

pE8-  to  give  a  potlatch 

139.  -SaC«f  TO   DESIRE  [STEM-S.,  H]. 

noj-  to  drink 
ax-  to  do 

140.  -5Xf  TO  OBTAIN  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

q!e-  many 
la  to  go 
q!ak^-  slave 


wir-  nothing 
g'v-  to  be 


me'gvxU  seal 

^6*yd'  the  thing  referred  to 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 32 


Tiame'yalal  to  be  occupied  with 
salmon  (i.  e.,  to  dance  the 
salmon  dance)  84.5 

a'd^malal  chieftainess  dance 
84.8 

havn'lJcvlal  cedar  dance 

pd'salal  potlatch  dance 


Tid'qexst  to  desire  to  drink 
aTfe'xst  to  desire  to  do  17.3 


qleyd'L  to  obtain  many  139.36 

Iql  to  obtain  59.34 

qla'Tc'dLauEm  obtained  by  get- 
ting a  slave  136.25  (see  §  4, 
p.  436,  no.  179) 

wio'l  not  to  obtain  459.34 

ga'ydms  place  where  one  ob- 
tains something  26.22  (see 
no.  182) 

me'gwatdL  to  obtain  seals 

gwo^yo'ms  place  where  one 
obtains  the  thing  referred  te 
45.31  (see  no.  182) 

8  33 
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141.  'a  TO  ENDEAVOR  [sTEM-s.,  H,  always  v/ith  reduplication  with 
a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 


doq^'  to  see 
x'is-  to  disappear 
na'qo  to  meet 
yix**-  to  dance 
do^x^wdSEla  to  discover 

tsd  to  draw  water 
ne's  to  pull 


dd^doqlvxi  to  endeavor  to  see 
xd'x'a^ya  to  try  to  disappear 
nd'naqa^wa  to  try  to  meet 
yd^ya^wa  to  try  to  dance 
dd'ddx^wasElaa  to  try  to  dis- 
cover 
tsd'tsahja  to  try  to  draw  water 
nd'7iets!aayu  hook  for  pulling 
up  red  cod  V  332,  18  (see 


no.  174) 
This  suffix  is  used  very  often  with  nouns. 


tslElk'-  feather 
8dS'  spring  salmon 
g'ix^'  steelhead  salmon 
xunk^-  child 
xwdlc^'  canoe 


tsId^tslElk'Ia  to  try  to  get 
feathers  157.3 

sd'yatsta  to  catch  spring  sal- 
mon 

g'd'giwa  to  try  to  catch  steel- 
head  salmon 

xwd'xunkfwa  to  try  to  get  a 
child 

xwd^xwdklwa  to  try  to  get  a 
canoe 


It  also  occurs  quite  frequently  with  other  suffixes. 

loL  to  obtain  (see  no.  140)  Id'loLla  to  try  to  obtain  73.21 

Zo^'l  to  enter  (see  no.  47)  Id'laeLla  to  try  to  enter 

Id'wEls  to  go  out  (see  no.  37)  Id'lawultsla  to  try  to  go  out 

^vnloL  to  obtain  all  (see  no.  'wdlhtnldLla  to  try  to  get  all 
140)  CS  10.30 

142.  ^^j/dla  TO  GO  TO  look  for  [stem-.s.,  ind.,  always  with  reduplica- 
tion with  a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 

ties-  stone 


xwak^-  canoe 


ttd'tHsE^ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 
xwd^xwdkuh/ala  to  go  to  look 

for  a  canoe 


142a.  'tndlff  to  go  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

qle^^mdla  many  walking  16.2 
wad'xwndla  to  go  in  company  with  several  44.19 
Ho/^lamalaga  right  going  woman  (mythical  name  of  mouse)  11.12 
(see  no.  192) 

1426.  'S^dla  deserted  [stem-s.,  ind.], 

hwa^dfla  to  ait  deserted  CS  404 

§33 
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142c.  -jjr5  TO  MEET  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  ^,  used  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthening  of  stem  vowel. 

la  to  go  Ie'I^o  to  meet 

ff'U  first  g'^'Vlgo    meeting    the    first 

time  (i.  e.,  newly  married 

couple) 
Tc'iq-  to  strike  together  Tc'd'qo  canoes  meet 

q!vl'  alive  qtwd^la^o  to  meet  alive  193.29 

^yak'-  bad  'yd'k'dmas  to  vanquish  131.24 

(see  no.  158) 

143.  'Ostlqa  to  use,  only  with  numeral  adverbs. 

'nE'mpIendstlqa  to  use  once. 
qle'pIendsUqa  to  use  many  times 
ma^lpfe^nostlEqa  it  happened  twice  470.41 

f  34.  Activities  Performed  with  Special  Organs  of  the  Bwly  {Nos. 

144-155) 

144.   "k^Idla  CONTINUED  noise,  CONTINUED  ACTION  WFTH  THE  VOICE 

[ STEM-s.,  h].    After  <,  te,  Tc  stops,  x,  Z,  -ala,  with  hardened  termi- 
nal consonant;  after  a,  generally  ^ala, 

da  to  hold  dd'h'Iala  to  ask  for  something 

18.9 
dsnx-  to  sing  dE^nxk'Idla  noise   of  singing 

11.10 
sepeUc'-  noise  of  metal  SEpE^lx'Ic'IdUig'iLenn^ngnoise 

on  water  152.34 
aa-  to  do  axJdd^la  to  ask  7.5 

tefc*-  to  joke  teJcIwd'la  to  joke  24.6 

Lei-  to  call  Le'^lala  to  invite  23.2 

o'dzsq-  wrong  ,,  o'dzEqldla  to  say  something 

wrong  X  101.30 
ml-  love  song  sd^'ldla  to  sing  love  song  X 

8.36 
d'hnis  curious  o'^mitsldla      curious      sound 

196.20 
g'ird"  child  gi'rddla  noise  of  child 

In  a  few  cases  -Ic'dla  appears  as  word  suffix. 

hsgwd'nEm  man  6£j^iyd'nrmA:/dZa  noise  of  a  man 

148.26 

dla  really  d^lakldla  to  speak  really  X 

5.24 
Irregular  is — 

yd/qlantlala  to  speak  (see  yd'qiegaH  to  begin  to  speak,  no.  145) 

§34 
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144  a,  'dla  to  persuade  to.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  suffix  belongs 
with  the  preceding,  since  its  rules  of  attachment  are  quite  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  always  used  with  reduplication. 

g'ivr-  to  add  to  a  price  g'ig'VnhjDala    to    ask    for   a 

higher  price 
mix-  to  sleep  hame'sifala  to  persuade  to  sleep 

145.  ^ya%-'k*!tg.a^l  beginning  of  a  noise,  to  begin  with  the 
VOICE  [generally  stem-s.,  h.].  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  two  forms  of  this  sufiSx.     The  second  form  loses  initial  -i*. 


hve'g*aH  to  begin  to  cry  kwe  49.33 


mix'-  to  strike 
dzdx^-  to  run 

Tie  that 

^we  thus 


yo^-  wind 
e'dzaqwa  to  say  again 

WUL-  to  ask 
(xwd-  to  croak?) 


mE^ng'a'l  sound  of  striking 
dzslo'gwaH  it  sounds  like  run- 
ning 
he'Jc'Og'aH    it    sounds     thus 

443.33 
gwe'lc' lig'aH   it    soimds    thus 

174.26,  202.26 
yo^gvmk'lig'aH  it  sounds  like 

rain 
yo'JcIug'aH  it  sounds  like  wind 
e'dzaqlug'aH  it  begins  to  sound 
Uke  speaking  again  X  231.9 
vjv/LtEg'aH  to  question  X  5.16 
xwd'TctugaH  to  croak  1 74.29 
yd'q!eg'a*l  to  begin  to  speak 
12.3 


146.  ^xa  to  say  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

md'lexa  to  say  ma'le  34.27 

ye^xa  to  say  ye  35.40 

pExa'  to  utter  sound  of  paxala  (shaman)  100.10 

y&xwa  to  say  y5  X  176.19 

maWxEla  to  continue  to  say  ma'le  X  226.22 

147.  ^dzaqwa  to  speak  [stem-s.,  ind.?]. 


et-  again 

md^plsn  four  times 


'vM-  all 
^nax^-  all 


148.  ^q!a  to  feel  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
2>o«-  hungry 

odz-  wrong 
§34 


e'dzaqwa  to  speak  again  18.13 
m,d'p!Endzaqwa  to  s{>eak  four 

times  73.31 
^vn'ldzdqwa  all  spoke  319.12 
^nd^x^dzaqwa  all  spoke  X  197.7 

po'sqla  to  feel  hungry  36.38 

po'sqlex'Hd  54.8 

o^dzEqlala  to  feel  wrong  30.34 
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149.  ^qlEs  TO  EAT  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].     This  suffix  seems  to  be  very 
irregular. 

g'i'lqlES  to  eat  first  193.4 

149a.  -gf*  TO  EAT  [woRD-s.,  IND.;  also  STEM-s.],  always  used  with  redu- 
plicated stem. 


ge'waa  deer 
Lla'^e^  black  bear 
dLanE^m  wolf 
Idq  hemlock  sap 
qla'mdzEk^  salmon  berry 


g'o/wegdnEm  clam 
7nE8e'^^  sea  egg 
k'la/vxis  dried  halibut 


^Ege'wasg'  to  eat  deer 
LlELle^g'  to  eat  bear  meat 
ddLanE^mg'  to  eat  wolf  ^s  meat 
Isld^xg'  to  eat  hemlock  sap 
qlaqla'mdzEx^g^  to  eat  salmon 

berries 
g'ig'o/vAxg'  to  eat  clams 
mEtnEse^'xg^  to  eat  sea  eggs 
Jc' HJc' Id'wdsg'    to    eat    dried 

halibut 
xExo'^Ug'  to  eat  mussels 
liliak'Vtg'  to  eat  biscuits 


xo^W  mussel 
iisk'Vt  biscuit 

See  also  |  43,  p.  525. 

150.    -p/a  TO  TASTE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

e^x'pla  good  taste 
150  a,  ^pl&la  TO  smell  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

efx'plala  good  smell 

Qld'nexplala  it  smells  of  Q!a'neq!e*lak"  95.21 

151.  ^{a)k*a  to  happen [stem-s.,  ind.?]. 

o'dzak'a  it  happens  wrongly  (  =  to  die). 

q!d  to  find  qld^k'a    to    happen    to    find 

348.13 

152.  'dtlsEtn  TO  DIE  OP  [stem-s.,  w]. 
qlwds-  to  cry 


xuls-  to  long 

'mEk^-  round  thing  is  some- 
where 


qlivd'ydliSEm  to  die  of  crying 

367.35 
xu'lydliSEm  to  die  of  longing 

382.27 
*mEgwd'll8Em     to    choke    to 

death  V  428.20 


153.  ^sdana  to  die  of  [word-s.]. 

fo'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  21.6 

^nd'lasdana  to  die  of  the  weather  (i.  e.,  by  drowning)  251.42 

154.   "tSlE  WITH  HANDS. 

vntslEg'ustd  not  able  to  climb  up  with  hands  (wir  not,  gusicL-  up 
[see  uo.  20]). 

§34 
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155.   '^pldHO  WITH  ETE8. 

hepId'Uo  to  look  at  once  63.8 
awE^lpIaUo  to  discover  154.16 
gflplaUo  to  see  first  X  197.2 

§  35.  SufObces  which  Change  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  Verb  (Nos.  15^160) 

156.  ^ap!{a)  each  other  [stem-s.,   ind.],  with  reduplication  or 

lengthening  of  vowel. 

qd8'  to  walk  qafqasapta  to  race  walking 

Tcwexn  to  strike  hwd'hwesfapla  to  strike  eadi 

other  292.6 
sex^-  to  paddle  sd'sexwapla  to  race  paddling 

Iclwe'laa  feast  klwd'JcIwelasapIa  to  vie  giving 

feasts  397.16 

In  the  following  cases  the  vowel  is  lengthened  into  a: 

WUL"  to  ask  v)afLap!a  to  ask  each  other 

162.6 

IeIc''  to  throw  td'Jc'apIa  to  throw  each  other 

215.10 
mix'-  to  strike  md'x'apla  to  strike  each  other 

fiEp-  to  throw  na/pap!a  to  throw  each  other 

X6.23 
{to-)  to  attack  td'vxipla    to    meet    fighting 

288.10 
seTc'-  to  spear  sd'Jc'dla  to  spear  each  other. 

Long  vowels  remain  imchanged : 

vn'rir  to  make  war  vn'napla  to  make  war  upon 

each  other  270.4 

WuErri'  to  quarrel  Wnsmapla  to  quarrel  together 

121.13 

Id^xula  to  love  Id^xvlapla  to  love  each  other 

Id'xulapldt     beloved      friend 
267.37  (see  no.  167) 

157.  'd{la)  EACH  other,  together  [stem-s.,  ind.],  with  reduplica- 

tion or  change  of  vowel ;  original  meaning  probably  jointly. 

^nsmd'Tc^  friend  ^na/mvJc'dla  friends    to    each 

other  147.20  (see  p.  436). 

qlwdS"  to  cry  q!v)d'q!usdla  to  cry  together 

157.8 
After  vowels  it  takes  the  form  -sdla. 

tsldf'ya  sister  tsld'tsla^asdla  sisters  to  each 

other  47.42 
§35 
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Frequently  it  appears  combined  with  ^a  among  (no.  7). 

ho'Lela  to  listen  liGfvxiLdagdla  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.10 

zA  to  split  xoxv^d'la    broken    to    pieces 

among  itself  27.7 

158.  ^€Lmas  to  cause  [word-s.]. 

a'meld'mas  to  cause  to  be  spoiled  13.4 

li^la/Tnas  to  cause  to  die  39.1 

qlvld'x'^iddTnds  to  cause  to  come  to  life  48.14  (see  no.  90) 

ge'wds^lda'mds  to  cause  to  become  a  deer  (see  no.  90) 

e'Jc' ligEmdld^mas  to  cause  face  to  be  turned  up  144.20  (see  nos. 

54,*  92) 
Idwd^mas  to  cause  to  be  off  441.32  (see  no.  37) 
^vn'HolUd'raas  to  cause  all  to  come  out  of  woods  40. 17  (see  no.  37c) 

159.  -.^5*  PASSIVE  [woRD-s.j.     A  comparison  between  the  use  of  -so^ 

and  -ayu  (no.  174)  for  expressing  the  passive  shows  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  to  be  the  object  op  an  action, 
the  latter  to  be  the  means  op  performing  an  action.  This 
is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  forms  qd^sHtso^  to  be  pursited 
(Uterally,  to  be  the  object  of  going)  and  qd's^lda'yu  to  be 
carried  along  (Uterally,  to  be  the  means  of  going). 

rrieL-  to  tease  me^Loso^  to  be  teased  28.37 

WUL'  to  ask  vmLd'sd^  to  be  asked  100.23 

^neJc'  to  say  ^ne'x'so^  to  be  told  100.19 

Llo'pa  to  roast  Lld'pasd^  to  be  roasted  37.27 

ox'e'd  to  take  ax^e^tso^  to  be  taken  43.16 

qla'rrUIed  to  sing  q!a'mt!etsd^  it  was  sung 

plElxEldx'^ldd^Tnas  to  cause  to  p! ElxElax'^ldd^jnatsd^     to     be 
become  fog  (see  nos.  91,  90,  transformed    into    fog    (s-s 

158)  becomes  fe)CS  2.18 

Jclwel  feast  (see  no.  46)  Tclwe'ltso^  to  be  feasted  32.32 

{s  after  I  becomes  is) 

With  following  -e,  this  suffix  becomes  -ss^we  (see  §  4,  p.  438). 

160.  "If  passive  of  words  denoting  sense  experiences  and  emotions 
[stem  s.,  w]. 

ddq^'  to  see  do^gul  to  be  seen  8.10 

io'xhxxiLsHa   to  discover   by        do'xfwaLBfl  to  be  discovered 

seeing  41.34 

qldh-  to  know  q!&' leI  known  136.23 

plex^'  to  feel  ple'xul  and  playo'l  to  be  felt 

I'pd-  to  desire  e'xul  and  eyo'l  to  be  desired 

§35 
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hnd^-  to  remember  ^i/lgul  to  be  remembered 

wdl'  to  wish  wd'lagEl  to  be  wished  17.7 

Lies-  to  hate  Le'dzsl  to  be  hated 

Here  belongs  also — 

qiayd'la    to    talk    (from    q!e        qld'yol  to  be  spoken  of 
much) 

§  3d.  Nominal  SufELxes  (Nos.  ldl-104b) 

161.  -^[  woRD-s.].     This  suffix  serves  to  form  substantives  of  neutral 

stems  and  suffixes.     It  occurs  generally  with  a  demonstrative 
a  or  e  (see  §  56),  and  then  takes  the  forms  -a^ya  and  -fi*e. 

xd  to  split  xde*  what  has  been  split  27.13 

ax-  to  do  axa'e^  work  28.1,  79.18 

k'!dt-  to  paint  Tc'td'te^  painting  50.2 

'XLa  hind  end  (no.  15)  o'xLe^  stem  of  canoe  79.9 

-g'iu  forehead  (no.  57)  Ld'siwe'  what  sticks  on  fore- 

head 22.11 

A  number  of  nouns  are  also  found  which  occur  only  with  e*,  but 

which  are  not  known  as  neutral  stems,  except  in  composition. 

Lla'^e  black  bear 
'ndqe'  mind 
le'we^  mat 

Here  belongs  the  ending  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ene^  (see  no.  171). 

Lfe'^UUde'ne^  the  calling  17.2 

162.  ^enoQC"  a   person    who    i)oe3   an,  action    professionally 

[STEM-S.,  h]. 

8ak^'  to  carve  meat  saJc'we'nox^  meat-carver  32.1 

aU^x^-  to  hunt  in  canoe  dle'wiTiox^  sea  hunter  V  496.2 

se'x^'  to  paddle  se'pmLcbmox^  paddle  maker  V 

496.4 
tEWl'x'a  to  hunt  goats  tEmf^Tienox'^  goat  hunter  7.4 

^ma'x^'  to  give  potlatch  ^ma'vn'nox^     potlatch     giver 

144.3 

This  suffix  is  also  used  to  designate  tribal  names,  and  place- 
names  derived  from  these. 

Awi'g'a   country  in    back    (?)      Avn'Jc' lenox^ 

(Rivers  inlet) 
Gwa'dze^  north  Gwa'tslenox^ 

*ma  what?  'ma' enox**  of  what  tribe? 

The  tribal  name  Gd'sglmux^  contains  a  similar  suffix,  although 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change  from  n  in  -inox^  to  m  in 
-imux**.     A  similar  change  occurs  in  the  ending  -mp  (no.  168). 

§36 
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162a.  {'^dEX^)  The  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  -enox^  in 
the  Bella  Bella  dialect  is  -^dsx^,  which  may  be  of  the  same 
origin^  the  t  and  n  being  related  sounds. 

He'stdedsT^  429.33 
A^wi'L!edBx''^Z\M 
No'lcywidEx''  436.30 

163.    ^MS  POND  OP,  DEVOTED  TO  [STEM-S.,  IND. ;   and  WORD-S.]. 

(a)  STEM-S.: 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'xMs  drunkard 

todx-  to  smoke  wd'xMs  smoker 

(i)  woBD-s.: 

I'axala  to  work  e'axalabia  fond  of  work 

Wx'pla  sweet  e'x'pIaMa  fond  of  sweets 

164.  ^E8  &APABLB  OP,  used  particularly  with  words  denoting  sense 

impressions  [stem-s.,  h,  generally  used  with  reduplication]. 

ddq*'  to  see  do'dsqlus  with  good  power  of 

seeing 
mes-  to  smell  me'mtslES  with  good  power  of 

smelling 
LeOc^"  to  lie  Le^lklus  liar 

Irregular  seem  to  be — 

ho'Loqliis  with  good  power  of  hearing  X  57.20  (from  ho'Lela  to 

listen) 
do'xUlES  seer  (from  doq^-  to  see) 

165.  ''Ellff*  DOING  repeatedly  [stem-s.,  w]. 

naq-  to  drink  na/gElk^  drunkard  ( =  one  who 

drinks  often  and  much) 
hahrv-  to  eat  Jva^iflk^  eater 

a'yVlk^  attendant  of  chief 

166.  ''Eights  ONE  WHO  DOES  AN  ACT  FOR  OTHERS  [STEM-S.,  IND.;  and 
WORD-S.]. 

aeq?^'  to  paddle  ae'rulg'U  one  who  paddles  for 

others 
da/ddqlwala  to  watch  da/doq!wal^lg'%8      watchman 

228.12 
xo'«-  to  sprinkle  xo'sElg'ts  sprinkler  X  4.8 

f^' Lawayw^sila  to  take  care        f^a' Lavxiyv^^silE^lgis     watch- 
of  salmon-weir  man  of  salmon-weir  CS  6.10 

xeJc-  to  sweep  xe'lcuLg'isE^ml    sweeper   mask 

389.25 

§36 
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167.  -5f  FELLOW  [woRD-s.,  and  stem-s.,  ind.]. 

(a)  woRD-s.: 

g'okvla  to  live  in  house 
yd'qlantldla  to  speak 


a^md^ldla  to  play  together 
Id^xwalapl  to  love  each  other 

(b)     BTEM-S.: 

hsff^-  man 
g'e^-  chief 

Icvl'  to  lie  down 


g'o'Jcvlot  house-mate 
yae'q!ant!albt  fellow- speaker 

31.2 
a^ma'loLdt  play-fellow  X  201.4 
Id'xwalapldt     loving     friends 

267.37 

bETfwot  fellow-man  113.12 
ge^x^vi  fellow  chief 
Aayo'<  rival  248.12 
Tculd't  person  with  whom  one 
lies  down  X  5.16 


168.    ^mp   RELATIONSHIP  [  STEM-S.]. 

ga^-  grandfather 
db-  mother 
{wo-)  father 

plElvm-  husband's  sister,  broth- 
er's wife 
riEg-  parent-in-law,  child-in-law 

Here  belongs  also  ginp  wife's  sister.  It  may  be  that  the  m  is 
here  assimilated  by  an  n  of  the  stem.  A  change  between  m 
and  n  has  been  mentioned  in  the  suffix  -enox^,  which  assumes  in 
one  case  the  form  -imuz"  (see  no.  162).  The  stem  for  father 
appears  in  the  possessive  second  person  without  this  suflSx. 

169.  "fiuk^*  HAVING  [stem-s.,  ind.;  word-s.]. 


gagBfmp  134.2 
abE'mp  35.76 
omp  22.6 
ptE'lwump 

UEgu^mp 


safsEtn  children 

oaj-  to  do 
wd'ldEm  word 

do^x^waLEl  to  be  seen 

170.  ^(id  HAVING  [stem-s.,  w]. 
Idw-  husband 

Leq-  name 

Jc'Ied'  chief's  daughter 

xu'rik^-  child 
§36 


safsEmnuk^    having    children 

45.7 
axnuk^  possessor  103.12 
wd'ldEmnuk^   to   have  word. 


I,  e. 


to  talk  to  46.30 


do'x^vxiLElnuk^  one  who  has 
seen  things  41.34 


Id'wad  having  a  husband 
48.37 

Le'gad  having  a  name  19.1 

Ic'le'dad    to.  have    a    chiefs 
daughter  133.6 

xu'ngwadEX'^ld  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  child 


Bl 
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oJh  mother 

qd'yas  place  of  walking 


aha' y ad  having  a  mother  25.16 
qd'yadzad  having  a   walking 

place  (i.  e.,  words  of  a  song) 

X  6.12 


This  suffix  has  a  secondary  form  in  -id  which  seems  to  be  more 
nominal  in  character  than  the  form  -ad.  It  is  used  in  forms  of 
address. 


q!ak^'  slave 
'wa's-  dog 


qia'ffwid  slave-owner !    (i.  e., 
O  master!) 

'wa'dzid  dog-owner!   (i.  e.,  O 
master!  [who  has  me  for  a 
dog]) 
The  same  form  is  used  in  names. 

Iw/^msa  to  eat  Ila'mdzid  food-owner 

171.  -gn(e*)^  suffix  forming  abstract  nouns  [stem-s.,  h,  word-s]. 
Never  used  without  possessive  pronouns. 

Jde'lak'a  to  club  Jc' le'laJc  !ene'  the  clubbing 

1c'!e'ts!ene'  10.9,  262.15 


Jc'Ies  not 
e^axsla  to  work 
avn'nagwis  coimtry 

hEgwa/nEm  man 


e'a^Ela^ne^  83.3 
avn'nagwitstene^    a 

country  258.23 
hEgwd'nEhnene^ 

131.35 


kind    of 
manhood 


172.  -A?^  passive  past  participle  [sTEM-s.,  w]. 


Lldjh-  to  roast 
g'UoL-  to  steal 
lEgvn'l  fire  in  house 

wdt-  to  lead 

qlElS'  to  put  under  water 
^rriEns-  to  measure 
qamx^-  to  put  on  down 

173.    ^Em   INSTRUMENT  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

Jc'Il-  to  fish  with  net 
Lap-  to  peg 
'md'yuL'  to  be  bom 
qlEmt-  to  sing 

174.  ^ayu  instrument  [stem-s.,  w]. 

*Zap-  to  dig 

deg^-  to  drive,  to  punch 


lIo'IeTc""  roasted  155.22 

g'Ud'LEh^  stolen 

lE^wi'lk^  fire  made  in  house 

187.25 
wa'dElc''  led  109.7 
qlEle'k''  sinker  V  488.9 
^mEne^k^  measured  V  477.1 
qamo'k^   covered   with   down 

153.35 

k'e'LEfn  net 
LahE'm  peg  79.13 
^md'yuLEm  what  is  born 77. 18 
qlE'mdETn  song  15.6 

^la/hayu  digging-stick 
de'^ayu  pile-driver  100.9 

§36 
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This  sufl5x  is  also  used  to  express  a  passive.  The  diflFerence  be- 
tween this  and  -so'  (no.  159)  is,  that  -«o*  is  the  passive  of  verbs 
that  have  a  direct  object,  while  -ayu  is  the  passivB  of  verbs  thst 
are  accompanied  by  an  instrumental. 

qd'sHd  to  begin  to  walk  qd'sHdanfu  he  was  a  means  of 

walking  (i.  e.,  he  was  taken 
away) 

dEUX-  to  sing  dE'nafidayu  it  was  sung  13.14 

175.  "anO  instrument  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  is  used  with  a  few 

words  only,  and  is  not  freely  movable. 

vmse'g'a  to  put  on  belt  vmse'g'and  belt 

ha'nx'LRTid  to  put  on  fire  hafnx'Land  kettle 

la^stano  to  be  put  into  water 

It  seems  that  suffixes  in  -nd  (see  no.  2)  may  take  this  form;  bat 

they  take  also  the  forms  in  -ayu;  for  instance, 

axLE'ndayu  to  be  put  on  43.14 

176.  ^g*il  REASON  OF  [woRD-s.];  loses  initial  jT*. 

Id'g'il  reason  of  going  14.3 
g'ofxel  reason  of  coining  16.7 

177.  'qldmas  reason  [word-s.]. 

nd'gwaqldmaa  I  am  the  reason  of  U.S.N.M.  669.9 
laqld'madfqos  you  were  the  reason  of  X  229.3 

178.  ^LEn  CAUSE  of[stem-s.,  ind.]. 

ydq^'  to  distribute  ya/xLEn  property    (what   in- 

duces one  to  distribute) 

tsle'lwala  to  be  famous  tslelwaxLEU  fame  (whatcauses 

one  to  be  famous) 

yd'ldqwa  to  sing  sacred  song  yd'lax^LEn     sacred    song    X 

69.30  (what  induces  one  to 
sing  sacred  song) 

179.  ^dnEtn  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w,  and  word-s.,  w]. 

hauL'  to  shoot  ha'uLdnEm  obtained  by  shoot- 

ing 138.25 

qldk'OL  to  obtain  a  slave  qJd'Jc'oLdnBm  obtained  by  ob- 

taining a  slave  136.25  (see 
no.  140) 

LeH'  to  invite  Le'ldriEm  guest  (obtained  by 

inviting)  163.9 

8Bnr  to  plai'  sBfnd'nEm  obtained*  by  plan- 


ning 278.75 
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179a.  'in^t  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w]. 

do'lc^'  to  troll  do'gvnnet  obtained    by   troll- 

ing 

Tc'ex'  to  scrape  K'e^xiriet    Obtained-by-scrap- 

ing  X  179.9 

180.  -n«  ARRIVING  UNEXPECTEDLY  [sTEM-8.,  w,  and  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

bsk^-  man  ha' guns  visitor 

fc"/ex**- to  escape  Ic'Ie'vmns  obtained  by  escap- 

ing, runaway  slave  X  197.5 

181.  ^tnUt  REFUSE  [sTEM-s.,  iND.,  with  rcdupHcation]  (see  §  43). 

g'ok^  house  g'  d'gax^mut  remains  of  a  house 

146.8 

sop-  to  hew  sd'yapmut  chips  (with  weak- 

ened initial  s) 

132.    "dS  PLACE   OF  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

sex^-  to  paddle  se'wds  place  where  one  pad- 

dles 129.32 

lafhEia  to  go  in  lafhEdas  place  where  one  goes 

in  8.12 

i/op-  cormorant  Llo'bas  cormorant  rock  369.29 

gds-  to  walk  qa/yas  walking  place  11.3 

qd'yasndxwa  place  where  he 
would  walk  38.39  (see  no. 
95) 

fa/vxLyugwila  to  make  a  weir         La'wayugwiHds  place  of  mak- 
ing a  weir  27.24 

yd'xytqivxi  to  lie  dead  on  rock        yd^xyiqlwaas    place    of   lying 

dead  on  rock  40.12 

183.    ''dEmS  PLACE  WHERE  SOMETHING  IS  DONE  HABITUALLY  [WORD- 
S.,  IND.]. 

hwe'las  feasting-place  hve'ldsdEms  place  where  feasts 

are  held  habitually 
g' oJc^  house  g'  d'x^dEms  village  site  5 1 .22 

183a.  '^nak^  country  lying  in  a  certain  direction  [ind.]. 

qwes-  far  qwe^sendk^  far  side  1 1 .2 

'na2a  south  ^nd^Unak  south  side  X  144.7 

gyxir  down  river  gwd'nak^  country  down  river 

X3.ll 
d-  something  avn'nagwis  coimtry  142.4  (see 

no.  45) 

§36 
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184.    ^ats!^   RECEPTACLE  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

ndq-  to  drink  nafgatsU  cup,  bucket  20.10 

vnU'  to  go  to  war  vn'^natsle  war  canoe  129.25 

Jclwe'lds  feasting  place  Iclwe'ladzatsle,      Jc/we'layaisle 

feast  house 
Lei"  to  inviting  Le^LE^latsIe      inviting      recep- 

tacle, i.  e.,  feast  house 
tsleq-  winter  dance  tsta/^aiste  dance  house  11.13 

185.  "X^dEtn  TIME  of[stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.].     The  initial  r 

is  dropped  after  «,  it,  and  l  sounds. 

qd'sdETn  time  of  walking  146.41 
yiTwd'x'dEm  time  of  dancing  72,27  (also  yi'x^dEtn) 
bEgwd'nEmx'^ldEX'dETndl  time   long  ago  of  becoming  a  man  CS 
8.4  (see  nos.  90,  86) 

186.  "^Enx  SEASON.     The  rule  of  attachment  is  not  clear.     There 

may  be  a  secondary  form  -x^etix. 

mo^x^unx  four  years  18.3 
Jie^EUx  summer  194.20 

In  a  few  cases  the  suffix  seems  to  weaken  the  terminal  consonant. 
mas  what  md'yEnx  what  season  X  166.2"n 

187.  ^alas  material  [stem-s.,  w?]. 

8€x^-  to  paddle  se'walds  material   for  paddles 

(se'xwalas  V  496.5) 

188.  ^tslEs  or  ^dzES  (?)  piece  of  [word-s.]. 

xwd'hlunats! ES  piece  of  a  canoe 
hEgwd'nEmdzES  pieces  of  a  man  32.42 

188a.    "^SO^  REMAINS  OF  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

xd'qeso^  remains  of  bones  94.21 

(dd^Jcwisd^  blood  from  a  woimd  U.S.N.M.  669.13 

Jc'd^peso^  pieces  cut  out  with  shears 

189.  ^mis  USELESS  part  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dsnd's  cedar-bark  dEnd'smia  useless  part  belong- 

ing to  cedar-bark  (i.  e., 
cedar-tree  [yellow  cedarl) 

IseIx'  hail  tSE^lxmis  hail-stones  121.24 

190.    *l>!^q   STICK,    TREE  [STEM-S.,  IND.)  alsO  WORD-S.]. 

^max^-  to  give  a  potlatch  ^ma'x^pleq  potlatch  pole 

yil'  to  tie  yVlpH^Endd'la    to    tie    to  a 

stick  158.32 
Here  belongs  also 

ye'qlEntlEq  speaker^s  staff  (from  yd' q! etUIoIq,  to  speak)  186.39 

§36 
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190a.  'aanO  rope,  line  [stem-s.,  w]. 

seIc'  to  harpoon  ssg'a'and     harpoon     line     V 

493.19 
q^lEls-    to     put    under    water       qlEldza'ano     anchor     line     V 

487.33 

mak'- near  to  ma'gaand  a  line  next  to — ^V 

493.26 
1906.  'tnatiO  head  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dzEX^-  silver  salmon  dzEx^ma'nd  head  of  silver  sal- 

•  ■ 

mon  93.12 
rriEl'  to  twist  md'leqamano  halibut  head 

xt^**- rough  xu'lqumano    head    of   dogfish 

93.13 

191.  -a«Ci6  MEAT   OF  [stem    S.,    IND.]. 

hslc^'  man  ha/hwdsde  flesh  of  a  man  32.1 

SOS'  spring  salmon  sd'sasde  meat  of  spring  salmon 

225.32 

192.  -^(a)    WOMAN  [WORD-S.]. 

lEqwd^^a  brain  woman  48.23 

Hd^larndla^a  right  going  woman  11.12  (see  no.  142a) 

Tc'ixEld'ga  crow  47.30 

This  suffix  occurs  in  combination  with  -ayu  means  of  (no.  174) 
very  often  in  names  of  women. 
hnd^xvlayu^wa  woman  being  means  of  giving  potlatch  38.15 
A  secondary  form,  -^asj  belongs  at  present  to  the  Bella  Bella  dia- 
lect, but  occurs  in  a  few  proper  names  and  in  a  few  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  Kwakiutl  dialect. 
'n^ine'm^as  sister  48.31 

193.  ''Em,  a    frequent    nominal    suffix    of    unknown    significance 

[ STEM-S.,  in  some  cases  w.j. 

ties-  stone  tie's  Em 

Leq-  name  Le'^Em  ^ 

SOS'  spring  salmon  sdftSEm 

SOS'  children  of  one  person  safssm 

Jc'lU-  tongue  Ic'lUE'm 

193a.  ^nEnif  an  irregular  nominal  suffix,  probably  related  to  193. 

gsg'-  wife  ^EUE'm 

qle-  many  qfe^UEm 

1936.  ''dnEm,  irregular,  apparently  designating  animate  beings. 
IeJc^'  man  hEgwd'nEm 

g'inlr  child  g'indfuEm 

g*d'weq'  clanx  g'd'weqdriEm 

$36 
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193c.  ^OlJEm,  nominal  suffix. 

tslsx'qla'  to  feel  sick  tsIsx'qfd'lEm  sickness  284.18 

meg'-  to  calk  Me'mg'olEm     canoe- calking 

285.23 
Ib^U  dead  Is^lo'lsm  death  244.22 

si-  fasti  tight  Eto'lsm  ballast  311.25 

194.  ^ihnas,  ^^tna^s.    This  suffix  is  used  to  designate  classes  of 

animals,  but  occurs  also  in  a  few  other  words. 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet  g'Vlg'admas  quadrupeds 

plEL'  to  fly  ple'pIaLdmas  birds 

mor-  to  swim  ma'madrrvoB  fish 

(fsle'sayasde  clam-meat)  ta lefts lekfwemds  shell-fish. 

loJc^-  strong  Id'Jdwemas  strong 

wd/htemas  weak 

eI'  new  afldmcL8  new 

Jha'mr  to  eat  he'maamas  food 

194a.  ^JEn,  a  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

LleX"  sea  lion  LH'Tfsn  81.16 

dzax^-  silver  salmon  dza^vm'n 

hanx^'  humpback  salmon  Jia^nd'n 

1946.  'Ina  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

gwdz^-  raven  gwa'hmna  46. 1 3 

§  37.  ADVEBBIAL  ST7FFIX 

195.  ^ptB^n  times  [word-s.].     I  place  this  suflSx  with  some  reluc- 

tance in  a  group  by  itself,  since  it  seems  to  form  almost  the 
only  adverb  that  exists  in  the  language.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  consider  it  a  classifier  of  numerals  (§  24). 

moplEU  four  times  12.5 

^UE^mplEnx'sto^  one  time  (span)  across  72.39 

md'plEue^sta  four  times  around  13.9 

Tie' lop  I  snxwa^a  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

i  38.  SUBSIDIABY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  196-197) 

196.  ^Em*.  The   plural  of   all  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations 

seems  to  be  formed  by  the  subsidiary  suffix  -rm,  which  precedes 
the  primary  suffix. 

-x«d  through  Jclwd'xsd  hole  Jcfwd'xumxsd  holes  100.29 

"X's  across  LE'ml-  to  split  LEmlsTnx'S^Bnd    to    split 

cedar-trees  158.30 
-e^sta  around  ^s'lq-  to  swim  gEflqame^stala    to    swim 

abouttPLU&AL]  153.22. 

§S  87,  38. 
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-^xa  down 
'islod  into 
-a  on  rock 
-«  on  ground 
'X8  in  canoe 
'X'sis  foot 


lox-  to  roll 
tslETTi-  to  point 

g'il-    to    walk    on 

four  feet 
yd'q^-  to  lie  dead 

nex-  to  pull 

Hep-  to  step 


lo'xumdxa  they  roll  down 
19.12 

tslEmE'mtsldd  to  point 
into  several  things  46.37 

gilE^mgi^lala  to  walk  on 
rocks  [plural]  42.4 

ya'gwmgr'a^fe lying  dead  on 
ground  [  plural]  32.12 

ne'xETnxsEla  to  pull  sev- 
eral into  canoe  208.18 

tfe'pETnx'sidzEnd  to  step 
on  feet  184.35 


In  purely  distributive  expressions  reduplicated  forms  are  used. 

197.  ^g*il^  MOTION,  used  in  combination  with  a  number  of  primary 
suffixes  denoting  space  limitatiojis  of  rest.  To  these  they  seem 
to  add  the  idea  of  motion.  Like  other  suffixes  beginning  with 
g',  this  suffix  loses  its  initial  g\  '  It  seems  to  be  indifferent. 
The  following  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  I  of  the  suffix;  and 
two  forms  appear,  -^'U-  and  -g'asl-y  which  are  not  clearly 
distinct.     The  accent  seems  to  change  the  vowel  into  a. 

With  -dla  STATIONARY  ON   WATER  (no.  41)  *. 

klwd'vxila    to    be    seated    on        Jclwd'g'iltala  to  sit  down  on 
water  (from  Jclwd  to  sit) 

^msJc'd'la  round  thing  on 
water  (from  ^mEk^-  a  round 
thing  is  somewhere) 

With  -Xe*  MOVING  ON   WATER  (UO.  42)  I 

Ld'xhvaLl^    to     move     about        ha'ng'oaLe'  canoe  comes  to  be 

standing  on  water  on  water  130.10 

dzExJc' Id'lag'iLe^  sound  of  splitting  comes  to  be  on  water  152.19 

With  -a  ON  ROCK  (no.  43) : 

Tdwda'  to  be  seated  on  rock        ax^d'lod  to  put  down  on  rock 

102.31  171.22 

me'x^a  to  be  asleep  on  rock  me'x^a^htf  to  go  to  sleep  on  rock 

g'UE'mg'i^lala  to  walk  on  rock  [plural]  22.10 
tad'dEg'aa/lod  to  put  on  rock  153.28 

With  '8  ON  ground  (no.  44) : 


water 

^mE'gultala  round  thing  alights 
on  water 


€6^8    being    a    long    time    on 

ground  37.14 
k!wa'8  to  be  seated  on  ground 

61.8 


44877— BulL  40,  pt  1—10- 
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ge^g'Us  to  move  a  long  time  on 

ground  30.21 
klwd^g'aEls   to   sit    down    on 

ground  37.3 

38 
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With  -es  ON  BEACH  (no.  45) : 

ha^rie's  canoe  is  on  beach  102.34       ha'ng'aHis  canoe  comes  to  be 

on  beach  101.40 

With  -ll  IN  HOUSE  (no.  46) : 

Jclvxil'l  to  be  seated  in  house        Jdwa/g'oltl    to    sit    down    in 

173.20  house  24.5 

yd'qumg'alU  to  fall  dead  in  house  [plural]  X  110.34 

With  'XS  IN  CANOE  (no.  48) : 

ho'guxs  they  have  gone  aboard        ho'sfvxilBxs  they  start  to  go 
224.9  aboard  84.37 

With  -jfa  AMONG  (no.  7) : 

dd'gilqala  to  carry  among  them  240.6 
lE'Hg'Ugala  to  kill  among  them  X  14.21 

■ 

With -a: -p (a)  behind  (no.  15): 

dd'g'UxLala  to  take  secretly  99.18 

g'd'kvlxLae^  house  following  behind;  i.  e.,  house  obtained  in 
marriage  220.41 

The  explanation  of  these  forms  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  While 
in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  motion  and  position  is  quite 
clear,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  form  in  -g'il-  is  not 
applied,  although  motion  seems  to  be  clearly  implied.  We 
have  laxs  to  go  aboard  147.38;  ddxs  to  take  aboard 
114.25,  while  the  two  examples  of  ho'gaxs  and  ho^x^walExs 
22.9  and  84.37,  bring  out  the  distinction  with  the  same  suffix. 

The  same  element  is  evidently  combined  in  -^g'oaLEla  (no.  96) 
which  may  thus  be  a  compound  of  -g'il  and  a  suffix  -leQxi). 

On  the  whole,  -gil  seems  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  inchoative,  and 
the  suffixes  which  take  this  suffix  do  not  often  take  -x*^ 
(no.  90),  or  the  inchoative  completive  -d.  Still  we  have 
ax^d^ltslod  TO  put  into  178.8. 

§  39.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SUFFIXBS 

The  following  list  of  suffixes  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  letters 
following  by  groups  the  order  here  given : 


E 

dzy  is,  ts! 

a,  df  Cj  e,  €,  I, 

i, 

y 

g\  Ic'y  Jc'I 

d,    6y  0,  u,  w 

g^y  k^y  Jc!'' 

h,  p,  p/,  m 

{7,  2>  2^ 

d,  t,  a,  n 

x\  ?;^  X 

8 

I,  I,  f,  L,  Ll 

§39 
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-sm  (for  -^Bm)  face  54,  85 

"Sm  genuine  111 

-Em  instrument  173 

-Em  diminutive  110a 

-ETn  nominal  193 

-Em-  plural  of  locative  suffixes 

196 
-Em^ya  cheek  55 
-Emslc^  as  I  told  you  133 
-Eml  mask  54a 
-En  nominal  194a 
-En  (for  -Ic'Hn)  body  80 
-Enga  in  a  dream  134 
-i^)Enx  season  186 
-E8  capable  of  164 
-Exsta  mouth  61 
-eIIc^  one  who  is  in  the  habit 

of  165 
-slg'is  one  who  does  for  others 

166 
-eUus  down  river  23 
-a  verbal  suffix  1 
-a  on  rock  43 
-a  tentative  141 
-aano  rope  190a 
-ah/a  nominal  161 
-ayu  instrument  174 
-au  (for  "Tc'au)  between  8 
-a'wU,  -a^vnl  across  25 
-dp/  neck  65 
-ap!  each  other  156 
-abb  under  29 
-dm<i8  to  cause  158 
-ad  having  170 
-ato  ear  58 
-atu8  down  river  23 
-dnEm  obtained  by  179 
-dnsm  nominal  1936 
-ana  perhaps  106 
-and  instrument  175 
-as  place  of  182 
-a^sde  meat  of  191 
-aisle  receptacle  184 
-aq  crotch  71 
-a^a  towards,  past  9 


-ago  extreme  13 

-aau  down  19 

-ala  (for  -Jc'fdla)  sound  of  144 

-dla  to  persuade  144a 

-al4i8  material  for  187 

-dlisEm  to  die  of  152 

-'aLsla    (for  -g'aahsla)   sud- 
denly 96 

-dla  continued  position  92 

-e^  nominal  161 

-yag'a  returning  10a 

-(^)ydla  to  go  to  look  for  142 

-iu  (for  -g'iu)  forehead  57 

-ip!  (for  -dp!)  neck  65 

-ip!  (for  -ap!)  each  other  156 

-emas  classes  of  animals  194 

-em's  near  by  1 1 

-Id  (for  -x'^ld)  to  begin  90 

-Id  (for  -x'Hd)  recent  past  87 

-dd  having  170 

-it  (for  -Jc'Ht)  body  79 

-edEQC^  people  162a 

-ina  nominal  1^46 

-€n€*  abstract  noun  171 

-^nak^  direction  183a 

Ariet  obtained  by  179a 

-enox^  skillful  in,  people  162 

-€S  in  body  78 

-es  beach,  ppen  place  45 

-eso*  remains  of  188a 

-e'sta  (also  -siesta)  around  6 

-eg  in  mind  81 

-%g'e  back  69 

-dga  (for  -g'dga)  side  of  51 

-^xsd  to  desire  139 

-ila  (for  -g'ila)  to  make  136 

-i'ldla  about  5 

-ll  in  house  46 

-U  (for  -g'll)  reason  176 

-ei  astonishing!  128 

-ex  into  house,  into  mouth  47 
-^Le'sEla  ashore  47a 
-iLlxo  in  throat  63a 

-llba  nose  60 

-0  (for  -go)  meeting  142c 

§39 
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-d  (also  -vxi)  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, off  124 

-o  small  114 

-0-  oflf,  away  from  37 

-wuqd  out  of  a  hole  376 
-weIs  out  of  house  376 
-vmUsIdd  out  of  376 
-vmltla  out  of  an  enclo- 
sure 37c 
"Wultd  out  of  canoe  37c 
-vmltds  down  out  of  37c 

'■wd  (also  -d)  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, oflF  124 

-waUi   (also  -dla)  stationary 
on  water  41 

-wis  and  so  104 

-wist! a  very  117 

-'wul  (also  -ul)  remote  past  86 

-o^yo  middle  16 

-omas  classes  of  animals  194 

-od  to  begin  2,  37a 

'Ot  (for  -k'lot)  opposite  12 

-bt  fellow  167 

'08  cheek  56 

'^usta  up  river  24 

'-^iLsdes  up  from  beach  22 

-lustd  (for  -^'v^td)  up  20 

-ostqfa   to    use    (so    and    so 
often)  143 

-ot"  (also  -soTc^)  person  82 

-olEm  nominal  193c 

-dla   (also  -wala)  stationary 
on  water  41 

-dla   (also  -sdla)  each  other 
157 

'oH  ugly  109 

-ul  remote  past  86 

'OL  to  obtain  140 

-dlsla  continued  motion  93 

-bEta  into  a  hole  28 

-plEU  times  195 

-6a  point  31 

-p/a  to  taste  150 

-pfdla  to  smell  150a 

-platto  with  eyes  155 

§39 


-hido^  small,  singular  112 

'Ms  fond  of,  devoted  to  163 

'pleg'a  (foT-x'pIeg'a)  thigh  73 

-p!eq  pole,  stick  190 

-bo  chest  68 

-bola  to  pretend  125 

-poL  into  a  hole  (Newettee 
dialect)  28a 

-*m  and  103 

-m.BTicx'*  small,  plural  113 

-^mdno  head  1906 

-mis  useless  part  189 

-'mes  and  so  104 

-md  at  once  118 

-mut  refuse  181 

-mdJa  moving,  walking  H2a 

-mp  relationship  168 

-d  to  begin  2 

-dsm  (for  -x'dsm)  time  of  185 

-dsTHs  place  where  something 
is  done  habitually  183 

-dsn  finger  width  85a 

-t!a  (for  -x</a)  out  to  sea  22a 

-t!a  but  101 

-da^x^  (for  -x'da^x*)  pronom- 
inal plural  (see  §  68) 

-de  (for  -x'de)  transition  from 
present  to  past  89 

-td^  to  do  a  thing  while  doing 
something  else  97 

-to  (for  -*8to)  eye,  round  open- 
ing 59 

-nsm  nominal  193a 

-^ndJcvla  gradual  motion,  one 
after  another  94 

-naxwa  sometimes  95 

-ne^sj^  oh,  if!  130 

-7i€g*  comer  18 

-no^  too  much,  too  often  (see 
§66) 

-no  side  17 

-nus  side  17 

-nvJc^  having  169 

-nuLEtn  temples  546 

-^ulg'a  groins  36a 
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-nd  to  begin  2 

-orvt  edge  of  a  round  object  ( ?)  34 

-7W  arriving  unexpectedly  180 

-nsa  under  water  26 

-mdzsm  throat  64 

-ntsles  down  to  beach  21 

-nx  edge  of  a  fiat  thing  33 

-s  on  ground  44 

-^  (for  -x's')  across  the  mid- 
dle 4 

-8Bm  round  surface  85 

saqo  penis  72 

-sidp!  (for  -x'sidp!)  shoulder 
66 

-^u  (for  -^'siu)  mouth  of 
river  50 

se^sta  (also  -e'sta)  aroimd  6 

-8l8  (for  -x'sis)  foot  75 

"sHa  (for  -x'sila)  to  take  care 
of  137 

'Sd  (for  -xsd)  through  1 . 

-so*  passive  159 

-solc^  (also  -ot")  person  82 

-sdla  (also  -dla)  each  other  157 

'S^dla  deserted  1426 

-^sta  water  39 

'sdana  to  die  of  153 

-^sid  eye,  round  opening  59 

'ggBtn  roimd  surface  85 

-sqwap  five  40 

'8xd  tooth  62 

'islE  with  hands  154 

-dzES,  -tslES  piece  of  188 

'tsldna  (for  -x'tsldna)  hand  67 

'tsldq  long  84 

-dzaqwa  to  speak  147 

-<fe€  large  110 

-(M  indeed  119 

-dzo  on  a  flat  thing  35 

-te/o  in  27 

-g'  to  eat  149a 

-A:*-B  top  of  a  square  object  38 

^g'a  (for  gtga)  inside  of  a 
hollow  object  36 

'(a)Jc'a  to  happen  151 


-g'daLEla  suddenly  96 

-k'ldes  inside  of  body  78a 

-k'au  between  8 

-g'ariEm  perhaps  107 

-Jcas  really  108 

'leased  beautiful  108a 

'Jc'fdla  continued  noise  144 

-g'aM  in  house  46 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  a  noise 
145 

-g'iu  forehead  57 

-git  body  79 

-k'lin  body  80 

-Jc'ina  accidentally  122 

'k'inai  nicely  120 

-g'ig'a  inside  of  a  hollow  ob- 
ject 36 

'Jdtg'aH  noise  145 

-k'!es  in  body  78a 

-g'd^a  side  of  51 

'k'dx'e  knee  74 

-gUa  to  make  136 

-k'lU^a  front  of  body  70 

-gilxLola  following  secretly 
197 

-g'il'  motion  197 

-gil  reason  176 

-giltdla stationary  on  surface 
of  water  41 

'k'dla  between  8 

-k'!dt  opposite  12 

-g'usiA  up  20 

-t**  passive  participle  172 

-gEiYh  face  54,  round  85 

■ 

-gsml  mask  54a 

-qlES  to  eat  149 

-qlEge^  meat  77 

-^a,  -ga  among  7 

-ga  woman  192 

"2 /a  to  feel  148 

-qldmas  reason  177 

-garrie^  among  others,  excel- 
lent 7a 

-qlandk^  quite  unexpectedly 
127 

§39 
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-^(18  woman  192 

-qlala  entirely  99a 

-qldla'ma  to  no  purpose  123 

'hvo  (for  -Jc'e)  top  of  square 
object  38 

-^o  to  meet  142c 

-qwap  (for  sqwap)  fire  40 

-^dla  among  themselves  157 

-x'  exhortative  131  (see  §  66) 

-xbtU  evidently  135 

-xa  to  say  146 

-x-a  (for  -sx'd)  tooth  62 

-x'^ld  to  begin  90 

-x'Hd  recent  past  87 

-xaa  also  98 

-xo  neck  63 

"Xwa's  days  (nimiber  of)  856 

-xo^  oh,  wonder!  129 

'X'plega  thigh  73 

-x'dEm  time  of  185 

-x'da^x^  pronominal  plural 
(see  §  68) 

-x^/a  out  to  sea  22a 

'X'de  transition  from  present 
to  past  89 

-xtd  on  top  of  a  standing  ob- 
ject 30 

-x'«*  across  the  middle  4 

-X8  in  canoe  48 

-x'sa  away  from  10 

-x«a  flat  object  83 

•^'sala  carelessly  121 

^'sd  still,  entirely  99 

-x'sidp!  shoulder  66 

'X'siu  mouth  of  river  50 


'X'8i8  foot  75 

-xseg'a  in  front  of  house  52 

-x'sUa  to  take  care  of  137 

'Xsd  through  3 

-x^  behind,  tail-end  14 

'X'st!  as  usual  126 

-x'^^/oafc**  seemingly  126 

-x'UldTui  hand  67 

-x'£a,  -xLd  top  of  a  round  ob- 
ject, on  head  32,  53 

-xLa  bottom,  stem  15 

'XLd  very  116 

-xx€  miserable,  pitiful,  too 
bad  that  115 

"XLd  top  of  tree,  hair  of  body 
49,  76 

4a  verbal  and  nominal,  con- 
tinuative  91 

-^Z(a)  it  is  said  132 

-Zo^'tj^  in  the  mean  time  100 

•lax  imcertainty,  in  condi- 
tional and  potential  sen- 
tences 105 

4al  to  be  occupied  with  138 

'I  passive  of  verbs  denoting 
sense  impressions  and  emo- 
tions 160 

'L  future  88 

'Lsn  cause  of  178 

~La  (for  -x'Lo)  top  of  a  round 
object  32 

'La  but  102 

-X€  (for  -xLe)  miserable  115 

'Le^  moving  on  water  42 


Modiflbation  of  Stems  ( §  §  40-46) 

§  40.  METHODS 

Stems  are  modified  by  the  phonetic  influences  of  suffixes,  by  redupli- 
cation and  change  of  vowels.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  was  noted 
in§  18. 

Reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  indicate  principally  (1)  an 
iterative,  (2)  distributive  plurality,  and  (3)  unreality.     The  manner 

§40 
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of  reduplication  differs  according  to  the  function  it  performs,  but 
gref^t  irregularities  are  found  in  some  of  the  reduplicated  forms. 

$  41.  ITEBATTVE 

Duplication  of  the  whole  stem  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  occa- 
sional repetition-of  an  action.  The  accent  tends  to  be  thrown  back 
to  the  first  syllable. 

me'xa  to  sleep  me^xmexa  to  sleep  now  and 

then 
ha'nha  to  shoot  ha'nlhariLa  to  shoot  now  and 

then 
dzE'lxwa  to  run  dzE^lx^dzslx^wa   to   run   now 

and  then 

Stems  ending  in  vowels,  and  probably  those  ending  in  m,  n,  Z,  take 
in  this  form  a  suffix  -Jc'  which  is  included  in  the  duplication  and 
becomes  x'  before  consonants. 

tsd  to  draw  water  tse'x'tseJc'a  to  draw  water  now 

and  then 

•  2a  to  go  Id'x'laJc'a 

to  to  attack  td'xHohva 

tslo  to  give  tsId'xHsfdhva 

xo  to  spUt  xo'x^xokwa 

no  to  aim  nd'x^ohva 

te'no  to  pole  tenux^fe^nuhwa 

q!wa  to  stand  spread  out  [plu-  qlwd'x'gwak'a  ( =  umbrella) 

ral] 

Juihri'  to  eat  ha'mx'hamJca 

JcIumEl'  to  bum  JctumE'lxldumElk'a 

§  42.  DISTBIBUTIVE  PLTTBALITY 

Distributive  plurality  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  few 
sounds  of  the  word,  the  form  of  reduplication  showing  great  varia- 
tions, according  to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  word.  In  some 
c€ises  modifications  of  the  vowel  take  the  place  of  reduplication ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases  are  due  to  secondary  modi- 
fication, perhaps  to  phonetic  decay,  of  reduplicated  forms.  Prob- 
ably in  all  forms  of  these  reduplicated  plurals  there  remains  a*  hiatus 
between  the  reduplicated  syllable  and  the  stem. 

(1)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  with  e  vowel  is  used  when 
the  accent  of  the  reduplicated  word  remains  on  the  word  itself,  and 
does  not  move  back  to   the  reduplicated  syllable.    To  this  class 
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belong  all  words  with  monosyllabic  stem  and  short  vowel  terminating 
in  a  single  consonant. 

ncL^qe^  mind  rien&'qe^  152.31 

liafnaLtEm  arrow  TiehafnaLlEm  139.12  (compare 

ha'nLUnox^  §  41.3) 

^no^lasHE^Eme^  ^neFno'ldstlE^Eme^  1 76. 1 4  (com- 
pare ^nb'la  I  41.2) 

Lam  post  LeLo/m  186.24 

qfo^latsle  kettle  qleqid'latsle  20.10 

d^le  recent  ed'le  43.36 

xatsE^m  box  xexatSE'm 

Ie'W  dead  UHeW  157.21 

'uEmd^k^  friend  ^ne^riEmd^Jc^ 

q!ula'  alive  qtweqiula'  158.37 

g'ok^  house  gig'o'lc^ 

(2)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  followed  by  the  first  vowel, 
and  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  unreduplieatod 
word,  takes  place  when  the  accent  is  tlirown  back  to  the  first  s\^llable, 
and  the  first  vowel  is  long. 

xwd^JcIuna  canoe  jwa/xwakluna  222.21 

•  •  • 

qfa'k'cL  slave  qld'qiEk'd  209.43 

tsld^^ya  younger  brother  Uld'tsla^ya  47.2 

*no7a  elder  brother  ^nd^^UEla      174.20      (compare 

^no'last! Eg ETTi^  §  41.1) 
'po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  po'pEsdana  177.12 

(3)  Reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  takes  place  when  the  accent 
is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable,  when  the  first  vowel  is  at  the 
same  time  short,  and  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  stem  has  an  nj,  w, 
or  I  following  its  vowel  and  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster. 

xu'Tude  otter  xu'mxumde 

8Ems  mouth  SE^msEms 

qlE^mdEfn  song  qlE^mqlEmdEm  194.37 

Tta^uLlenox^  archer  Jia'nhanLlenox^   155.37  (com- 
pare Tid'naLlEm  §  41.1) 

E'lkvla  bloody  E'l^ElJctda  46.38 

g'lnd'uEm  child  (stem^inZ-)  g'Vng'indUEm  134.4 

(4)  A  number  of  irregular  forms  are  related  to  the  last  group. 
These  contain  words  both  with  long  and  short  initial  vowel.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a  consonant  at  the  close  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  which  may  sometimes  be  explained  as  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  stem  modified  by  contact  phenomenon,  but 
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which  is  often  due  to  other  causes.     There  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
introduce  «. 


(a)  With  8: 

qlu'lyaJc^  grown  up 

g'VUla  long 

efqa  witchcraft 

Ic'fe'del  princess 

Wqui  large  round  opening 

(ik'  good 

f,Ek^  thick 

dafla  to  laugh 

Id'lendx^  ghost 

Lox*-  to  stand 

(6)  With  I: 

g'o'huldt  tribe 
^nsm  one 
a»$bone 


qlulsqlu'lydk^  (stem  probably 

qfvlS')  145.18 
gt'UgiUla  150.38 
We^qa 

Jc'Ie'sTdedel  230.3 
U'sUxa  199.28 
'S's'-eJc'  151.16 
^^i:'«zj?A:*  27.15 
dd'sdala  244.25 
le'slMenox'^  (also  le'ld'lenSx'') 
LOS  La/la  legs  43.36 

g-o'lg-oJcvlot  135.43 

xa'fcmg  324.22 
de'ldEk'EWh  323.27 


dsg'Ega^  grave 

(5)  Words  beginning  with  m,  n,  Z,  Z,  except  those  the  first  syllable 
of  which  closes  with  a  consonant  of  the  same  group,  which  have  their 
accent  on  the  initial  or  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  reduplicate  by 
repeating  the  initial  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  while  the 
first  vowel  of  the  stem  is  elided  and  the  initial  consonant  voiced. 
At  the  same  time  I  in  theVeakened  syllable  is  transformed  into  d. 

md'x^enox^  killer-whale 
me'gwai  seal 
'maJc'd'la  island 
nsg'e'  mountain 
^UEX^une'^  blanket 
Le^^rmlda'i!*^  (name  of  a  tribe) 


maE^mx'enox^ 
me'  Emgvxit 
hna^Tok'&la 
naE^ng'e 
'naE'nx^une^ 


Le' El^wilda^x^    (the    clans   of 

the  Le'^iJda^x" 
le'Elot  crew 
lEk!wa/ne^  old  woman  lEE'lklwarie' 

(6)  A  number  of  words  reduplicate  the  first  consonant  with  short 
vowel,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  reduplication. 

dd'la  to  laugh  dEda/lslal  231.23  (see  4  a) 

dzBtslE'nd  to  tear  across  dzEdzEtslE'nd  240.3 

da  to  hold  dEdafsx'd  243.40 

sdkvxi'  to  carve  meat  SEsax^s'E'nd  23.9 
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qutfa  full  ququtfa'     195.27      (but    akc 

qeqp'tia  235.27) 
OBnE^m  wife  '     ^E^EUs'm  467.41 

ode'  my  dear  adde' 

(7)  The  vowel  a  when  initial,  or  when  preceded  by  h  or  y,  shoir?! 
many  peculiarities.  When  accented  in  the  distributive  plural,  it 
takes  the  form  ae, 

Ttajh-  hair  Juiefpldma  skins,  animals 

^yaf^ydtsle  canoe  ^ya^^yaisH  136.5 

'yixu'ml  mask  ^yaefxuml  226.7 


Here  may  be  grouped  also  forms  Ufa 

oZi'*  atttodant  a'yift"  136.15 

a'mlala  to  play  aE^mlala  134.24 

In  the  same  way  e  accented  becomes  a^a: 

MVa  youth  ha^yafl^a  151.3 

A  transformation  of  initial  a  into  e  takes  place  in — 
ahE^mp  mother  ebE^mp  151.14 

The  same,  combined  with  change  of  a  into  «',  is  found  in — 
a^yaso'  hand  e^e^yaso'  175.25 

Initial  o  and  wa  take  sometimes  the  forms  ad;  viz,  wad. 
wa'tsle  dog  wao^tsle 

Among  those  forms  in  which  reduplication  gradually  assumes  the 
character  of  change  of  vowel,  may  be  classed — 

wa/ldEm  word  wo'ldsm 

islEdafq  woman  tsle'ddq    (but    in    the    dialect    of 

northern  Vancouver  island, 
regularly  UfetslEdd'q) 

Ufd^tslEda^Em  girl  tsiaftsUdd^Em  48.21 

Quite  irregular,  perhaps  derived  from  a  stem  -mw-,  is — 

omp  father  vno^mp  father's  generation 

§  43.  SUFFIXES  BEQXTIBINO  REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  STEM 

A  number  of  suffixes  are  used  either  regularly  or  frequently  with 
reduplicated  forms  of  the  stem  or  with  stems  expanded  in  other  ways. 
The  general  and  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extent  in  time  or 
in  space  by  repetition.  In  these  cases  reduplication  is  generally  by 
repetition  of  the  first  consonant  with  a  vowel;  but  in  many  cases  the 
short  stem  vowel  is  expanded  into  a  or  into  other  long  vowels. 
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Suffixes  treated  in  this  maimer  are,  for  instance — 

-ap/  each  other  (§  35,  no.  156) 

-dQa)  each  other  (§  35,  no.  157) 

-<Lla  becoming  more  and  more 

-doqa  motion  in  a  certain  direction 

-x'sUa  to  occupy  one's  self  with  something 

-ot  fellow 

-Bra  genuine 

-alal  always  acting  like 

'Tc'ina  accidental  resylt  of  an  action 

-ns  obtained  imexpectedly 

-^eqa  only  by  the  performance  of  an  action 

-kawe^  among;    probably  meaning  one  among   a  number  of 

objects,  with  emphasis  of  the  relation  to  other  surrounding 

objects. 

(1)  Stems  with  long  vowel  are  reduplicated — 


se'xwa  to  paddle 


qfwdsa  to  cry 
tsla/e^  younger  sister 

no'mas  old 
qle-  much 
£ /a'^a  seaward 
et'  again 
Llb'^p-  to  roast 
n&'qe^  mind 
o^Tna  chieftain 

qafsa  to  walk 


0x^'  to  stand 

Here  belongs  also — 
yixa'  fast 


sd'sEXwapI  to  paddle,racing  against 

each  other. 
qfwafqluadla  to  cry  together  157.8 
tsld'tsla'yasdla     sisters     together 

55.13 
na/namasdla  getting  old 
qld'qldla  getting  more 
LtdLlasodqa  to  carry  seaward 
(ie'daaqa  to  return 
L  Id'h  tdjpsUa  to  take  care  of  roasting 
Twfn&qer^la  to  make  up  mind  184.2 
a'b^malal  to  dance  the  chief tainess 

dance 
qd'qask'inala  to  find  accidentally  by 

walking 
qaqd'sdeqa  only  by  walking 
^'LExawe'  one  standing  between 

yd'ytxap!  to  speed,  racing  against 
each  other 


(2)  Stems  with  short  vowel  transform  it  into  d. 


mix'a'  to  strike 
wuLa^  to  ask 
^nsmo'k^  friend 
ssha'  to  spear 
•n^rj-  straight 
hriEk^'    round 
somewhere 


thing 


IS 


md'x'ap!  to  strike  each  other 
wd'Lap!  to  ask  each  other  162.6 
'nd'mok'cUa  friends  147.20 
sd'kala  to  spear  each  other 
^nd'qawe^  right  among 
hnd'k'awe  round  thing  among 
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Here  belongs  also — 

ho'iela  to  listen  Tt/o/vxiLelagdla   to    listen    to  each 

other  26.11 

(3)  There  are,  however,  also  reduplicated  forms  with  short  redupli- 
cated syUable. 

'tejf*-  to  wail,  to  cry  Hs'lgyxiLdla  to  cry  together  244^36 

la  to  go  lE^lgdla  to  go  to  each  other  (=  to 

quarrel) 

(4)  Irregular  reduplication  or  vowel  modifications  are  not  rare. 

yd'qlEntldla  to  speak  ye^qlsntdla  to  speak  together 

waf^  sweetheart  wo'  iMa  sweetheart 

tsle'qavf inter  dance  tsIe'ztsIexsUa  to  use  winter  dance 

16.12 
gok^  house  g'o'g'dk'awe^  a  house  in  middle  of 

other  things 
g'Vltla  long  g'Vlgaiaw^  a  long  thing  in  middk 

of  other  things 

(5)  Forms  without  reduplication  occur  also. 

le'uETnap!  to  quarrel  together  121.13 
ha'riLapla  to  shoot  each  other 
e'lcaqawe^ good  among  others 

(6)  A  peculiar  form  of  reduplication  is  found  with  the  suflix  -mirf 
REFUSE  (§  36,  no.  181).  It  expresses  evidently  the  multiplicity  of 
pieces  left  over.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  reduplication 
with  lengthened  stem-vowel,  or  with  e  and  with  softened  initial  eon- 
sonant  of  the  stem. 

so' pa  to  chop  sd'yaprnvi  chips  (y  for  softened  s) 

SEkwa'  to  carve  meat  se'yax^hnut  what  is  left  over  from 

carving  (y  for  softened  s) 
k'd'xvxi  to  chip  Jc'd'g'oxmut  chips 

vwd/ha  to  cut  salmon  xwd'xulmut  what  is  left  over  from 

cutting  salmon 

(7)  The  suffix  -eqala  in  the  mind  (§  23,  no.  81)  generally  takes 

reduplication  with  e  vowel,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  form  of 

reduplication  treated  in  §  42.1. 

la  to  go  le'laeqata  to  think  of  going 

'ne'A:*  to  say  'ne'nJdeqala    to    speak    in    one's 

mind  (i.  e.,  to  think)  18.6 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  suffix  appears  i^ithout 

reduplication. 

ek'leqala  to  feel  good  123.12 
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(8)  The  idea  to  eat  may  be  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  to 
CJHEW,  TO  BREAK,  TO  SWALLOW,  etc.,  with  nominal  object;  by  the 
suffixes  -^Ies  and  -g'  (see  §  34,  nos.  149,  149a)  or  by  reduplication. 
The  last  method  is  most  frequently  used  with  words  with  mono- 
syllabic stem.  This  form  of  reduplication  differs  from  those  pre- 
viously described  in  that  the  first  syllable  retains  the  stem  form 
almost  immodified,  except  by  contact  phenomena,  while  the  second 
syllable  has  always  an  a  vowel,  accented  and  long,  when  the  stem 
vowel  is  short,  imaccented  and  short  when  the  stem  vowel  is  long. 
Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  have  also  the  second  syllable 
unaccented.  The  syllable  loses  at  the  same  time  all  those  conso- 
nants of  the  terminal  cluster  that  precede  the  last  one. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  short 
vowel. 

Noun 

Usqa'  dried  berries 

hEgwd'uEm  man 

Hex^so's  cinquefoil 

lEqlESiE^n  seaweed 
(kelp) 

LEx'SE^m  clover 

mEtld'ne  large  clam 

XEtE^m  (a  plant) 

psia'  medicine. 

nET^usk'Vn  (a  plant) 

niEle^Jc'  steelhead  sal- 
mon 

aLE'la  dentalia 

(6)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  long 
vowel. 

Noun 

Ide^s  small  mussel 

808-  ^d'te^mspringsalmon 

Uldx^'  t8!d'we'  beaver 

^vxtdr  gwd'dEm  huckleberry 

lUx-  LlVxen  sea-lion 

Ulex'-  We'x'inas  elderberry 

t!e8-  Ue'sEm  stone 

aweg'-  gwa^yi'm  whale 

q!e8-  qH'sena  (a  berry) 

'no'x*-  'nypva  (a  berry) 

lol'  W^Unox^  ghost 

lIoIt  lIewu'I^s  elk 


stem 

tlEq- 

t!E^ 

Isq- 
leJc'- 

• 

HflEt- 
XEi- 
pEt- 
UEX^" 

ttieI- 
aL- 


Toeat— 

tlExtld'q 
Iex^'WIc'^ 

tlExHIdY 
Isxid/q 

lEX'Ld'lc' 

mEtmd't 

XEtxd't 

pEtpd't 

rhEX^^nd^Tf^ 

rriElmd'l 

oJ^dL 


stem 
ld8' 


To  eat— 
ld^8lE8 
8d^88E8  (not  8d^t8E8) 

tsfd'xHslEX^ 

gwd^d^vd 

Lie' XL  lax 

tsle'x'tslax' 

tle'8tla8 

^e'x'^wak' 

qle'sqlas 

Id'Ual  to  eat  a  corpse 
lIo'IlIoI 
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Stem  Noun  To  eat— 

1c'!dt'  to  stand  on  Jc'Io'tEla  fish,  salmon  Ido'tklwat     to     ctt 

edge  salmon 

dz&s-  dz&'le  cockle  dzd'sdzas 

xol-  xo^W  large  mussel  xd'lxwal 

(c)  Stems  ending  in  consonantic  clusters. 

stem  Noun  To  eat— 

xamS'  TOOL^rmJs  dry  salmon  xa'msxds 

HeU  HeIs  crabapple  tiE'lstlds 

.  te£Zx«-  (?)  ts^lxHsaq^ 

qians-  qia/nas  large  chiton  qlE'nsqIds 

g'ivi'  g'ina'nEm  child  g'Vrdg'dl 

XJNBEAIilTY  (§S  44-46) 
{  44.  General  Beznarks 

The  concept  that  a  word  approaches  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  stem, 
without  really  being  that  idea,  is  often  expressed  by  reduplication. 
Two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished:  (I)  the  diminutive,  and 
(2)  the  tentative. 

§  45.  The  Dizninutive 

The  diminutive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -^m,  which  softens  the  ter- 
minal consonant  (§  29,  no.  1 10a) ;  and  by  reduplication  with  d  vowel 
Generally  the  stem  is  reduplicated,  but  in  cases  of  ambiguity  the 
whole  word  may  be  reduplicated. 

gok^  house  ga/g'ogum  little  house 

LOS  tree  Lof  LodzEm 

•  •  • 

^eg-  whale  gwd'^eg'im 

8e!x^'  paddle  sa^sewum 

g'lrd'  child  ga'ginlEm 

bsk^'  man  hd'hagum  boy 

Irregular  is  so'hayu  adze;  «ai/d6js:m,  which  softens  its  initial  «  to  y 

(see  §  42). 

The  whole  word  is  reduplicated,  and  takes  the  suffix  -.^m,  in — 

me'gwat  seal  md'megwadEm 

Jc'Io^lot  purpose  k' Id'Jc' lolo'dEm 

islEdd'q  woman  tsld'UlEddaEnh 

ge'was  deer  gd'gewadzEm 

The  same  forms  with  added  a  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  to 

PLAY   WITH. 

sd^sevmma  to  play  paddling 
hd^naLEToa  to  play  shooting 
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§  46.  The  Tentative 

The  tentative  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  hardens  the  terminal 
[consonant  of  the  stem  (§  33,  no.  141);  and  by  reduplication  with  a 
rowel.  These  forms  are  used  both  with  noims  and  verbs.  With 
nouns  they  signify  to  tby  to  get. 

xuno'Jc^  child  xwd'xunklwa  to  endeavor  to 

get  a  child 
^€^"- whale  ^agwek'ta    to    endeavor   to 

get  a  whale 
^eTc'-  wife  gafgEk'Ia  to  woo 

Zcu^L  to  enter  taflcuLla  to  endeavor  to  enter 

dd'kwa  to  troll  '  dafdoklwa  to  endeavor  to  troll 

The  forms  in  -^yala  to  go  to  look  for  (§  33,  no.  142)  are  similar 
in  form  to  the  preceding. 

HeS'  stone  Hd'HesE^yala  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 
g'ok^  house  g'd'g'oku^yala  to  go  to  look  for 

•  houses 

hanL'  to  shoot  IwfnhanLE^ala  to  go  to  look 

for  a  gun 

Syntactic  Kelations  (§§  47-69) 

§  47*  Personal  and  Demonstrative  Pronmms 

In  the  Kwakiutl  sentence,  predicate,  subject,  object,  instrument, 
cause,  and  purpose  are  distinguished.  Since  pronominal  representa- 
tives of  all  nouns  that  form  part  of  the  sentence  are  used  for  expressing 
their  syntactic  relations,  the  discussion  of  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  essentially  a  discussion  of  the  pronoun. 

The  following  pronouns  are  distinguished : 

Speaker 1st  person. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  addressed     .     .  Inclusive. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of     .     .  Exclusive. 

Person  addressed 2d  person. 

Person  spoken  of 3d  person. 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  Kwakiutl  language  to  strict  localization 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  development  of  the  third  person,  which 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  Three 
positions  are  distinguished — that  near  the  speaker,  that  near  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  that  near  the  person  spoken  of ;  and  each  of  these 
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ii^  f>uMiTided  into  two  fofms,  ftccording  to  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Therefore  we  must  mdd  to  the  fire  forms  giren  before  the  following 
forms  of  the  third  person: 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  invisible. 
Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  invisible. 
Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  invisible. 

On  the  whole,  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  verb — as  subject,  object,  instrumental,  final, 
causal — are  determined  by  certain  synhictic  elements  that  precede 
them.  The  subject  has  no  specific  character;  the  object  has  -q,  the 
instrumental  -«-.  The  finalis  is  always  characterized  by  q,  the 
causal  by  qa-.  The  two  last-named  forms  are  evidently  eloselj 
related.  The  objective  character  -q  is  found  only  in  the  third  person 
and  in  its  demonstrative  development;  and  the  instrumental  is  also 
regularly  developed  only  in  the  third  person.  Subject,  object,  and 
instrumental  coalesce  with  the  verb  to  a  unit,  and  appear  in  the 
order  here  given.  For  instance:  he  strikes  him  with  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  strike — he — him — with-it,  where  the  short 
dash  indicates  that  the  equivalent  in  Kwakiutl  is  a  single  element, 
while  the  long  dash  indicates  phonetic  coalescence. 

When  nouns  with  or  without  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence,  they  are  placed  after  the  syntactic  and  pronominal 
elements  which  indicate  their  functions.  In  these  cases  the  phonetic 
coalescence  of  the  syntactic  and  pronominal  elements  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  verbal  expression  persists,  but  the  pronouns  are 
phonetically  separated  from  the  following  nouns.  We  find,  for 
instance,  the  sentence  the  man  struck  the  boy  with  the  stick 
expressed  by  struck — he — the  man — him — the  boy — with-it — the 
stick.  The  separation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  following  noim 
is  justified  only  by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  sentence.  In  reality 
the  whole  seems  to  form  one  verbal  expression.  The  pronoun  and 
the  following  noun  can  not  be  separated  by  any  other  words.  The 
pronoun  may,  however,  close  the  sentence,  and  thus  perform  tl^ 
fimction  of  a  nominal  demonstrative.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  verbal  expression;  namely,  when  a  number  of 
subjects,  objects,  or  instruments  are  enumerated. 
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We  may  revert  here  once  more  to  the  lack  of  differentiation  of  verb 
and  noun.  In  sentences  like  the  one  just  described  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying  came — he — the  man,  the  Kwakiutl  may  say  as  well  it 
WAs-THE-MAN — IT — THE  COMING  (257.20).  The  words  TO  COME  and 
MAN  may  be  used  equally  as  nouns  and  as  verbs,  and  by  syntactic 
means  either  may  be  made  subject  or  predicate. 

Whenever  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  when  used  as  a 
nominal  demonstrative,  its  form  is  modified.  When  the  noun  con- 
tains a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  is  also  incorporated  in  the 
modified  pronominal  form.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between 
purely  pronominal  and  prenominal  forms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  are  verbal  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  function  of  the 
complements  of  the  verb,  and  also  because  they  are  firmly  united 
with  the  verb.  The  prenominal  forms  belong,  of  course,  exclu- 
sively to  the  third  person,  and  have  demonstrative  significance. 
While  in  the  pronominal  forms  visibility  and  invisibility  are  distin- 
guished, this  division  is  not  made  in  the  prenominal  forms.  In  the 
possessive  prenominal  forms  the  second  and  third  persons  are  not 
clearly  differentiated. 

The  demonstrative  idea  expressed  in  these  verbal  forms  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  parallel  postnominal  form,  which  is  suffixed  to  the 
noun  following  the  prenominal  pronoun.  These  postnominal  forms 
are  closely  related  to  the  pronouns  and  prenominal  forms,  but  show 
a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  demonstrative  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  persons. 

§  48.  Table  of  Pronouns 

We  may  summarize  these  statements  in  the  following  tables: 

I.  VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


Subject. 


1st  persm 
IndusiTe 
Exclusive 
2d  person 
3d  person 


Pronominal. 


Object. 


-jm(L) 
'Ens 
'Snufx*   '     — 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 


34 


Instrumental. 


-EfU 

-69 
-9 


Prenominal. 


Object. 


-z 


Instru- 
mental. 
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n.  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 


Ist  person,  visible 4;- 

1st  person,  invisible -ff'a 

2d  person,  visible -^x 

2d  person,  invisible *. -d* 

3d  person,  visible -fq 

3d  person,  invisible I  -^ 


Verbal. 


Pronominal. 


PrpDominal. 


I 


POSTHlrtl^ 


[-  1 


§  49*  Compound  Pronauns 

From  these  fundamental  series  originate  a  great  number  of  forms 
by  composition  and  further  modification.  The  pronominal  demon- 
strative forms  occur  as  subject,  object,  and  instrumental,  and  are 
formed,  on  the  whole,  by  adding  the  demonstrative  suffix  to  the  per- 
sonal endings.  In  the  objective  series  a  number  of  secondary  changes 
have  taken  place. 

n  {a).  PRONOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SITFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of- 


1st  x>erson,  visible . 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  person,  visible  . 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person,  invisible 


SubJM^tlve.    Objective. 


-Ox 
-at 


-qEk- 
•X{fa 

-f 


mentiL 


-•J*- 


The  demonstrative  prenominal  forms  show  an  analogous  develop- 
ment. In  this  case  we  find,  furthermore,  a  double  form,  a  vocalic, 
characterized  by  a  terminal  -a,  and  another  one  which  is  used  preced- 
ing proper  names,  indefinite  nouns,  and  possessive  forms  of  the  third 
person  when  the  possessor  is  a  person  different  from  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.    For  brevity's  sake  we  will  call  this  form  the  consonantic. 

n  (b),   PRENOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 


Subjective. 


Objective. 


Vocalic. 


Conso- 
nantlc. 


1st  person ,  -g-ada 

2d  person '  -^xda 

3d  person |  -ida 

_ I 


-ga 
-61 


Vocalic. 

-ig-ada 
-xSxda 
•xwa 
-jca 


Conso- 
nantic 


-zg-a 
^x6x 


iNmrSUVENTAL. 


VocaUc. 


COQ30> 

nantie. 


-96xd€ 


i: 


Uidz 


boas] 
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In  the  Dza'wadEenox"  dialect,  the  forms  -xwa  and  sa  do  not  seem 
to  occur;  and  m  place  of  -xa  and  -sa,  we  find  -xeda  and  -seda,  which 
Eure  analogous  to  -eda  of  the  subjective.  In  the  Koskimo  and  Newettee 
lialects,  -xa  and  -sa  are  replaced  by  -ze  and  se. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  also  formed  from  the  fundamental  series 
of  forms. 

m.  POSSESSIVE  STTFFI7ES 
III  (fi).  Fir  Hi  Person  ^  Inclusive ,  Ejnriutdvef  Seconfl  Person 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible  . 
1st  person,  Invidble 
2d  person,  visible  . 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person.  Invisible 


PRENOmNAL. 


1st  person,    , 
Inclusive,    >  2d  person, 
exclusive.  • 


-gin,  -gttu, 

-En,     -sns, 
-Mnttfpi 


\-6X9 

-it 


I 


POSTNOmNAL. 


-g'aA  With  the  endings  of 
-q-  [the  pronominal  instru- 
-q!-  mental  of  the  various 
persons. 


The  three  forms  for  the  second  person  for  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  place  of  the  double  use  of  prenominal  and  postnominal  posses- 
sive forms,  the  prenominal  or  postnominal  demonstrative  possessives 
alone  are  also  in  use  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive. 

Ill  (6).  Third  Person 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  pCTSon,  visible 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible. 
3d  person,  invisible 


Possessor  subject 

or 

Possessor  not  subject 

SENTENCE. 

t 

OF  SENTENCE. 

Preno 

minal. 

1 
Postnominal. 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

-^0* 

Uo 

{-gas 

h 

1- 

\-qlEt 

-is 

;l. 

1 

* 

H 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person,  when  the  possessor  and 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  person,  the  instrumental  -« 
is  added  to  the  prenominal  element,  leaving  the  postnominal  demon- 
strative to  be  added  to  the  noun.  When  the  possessor  and  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  are  different  persons,  the  instrumental  -s  is  added  to 
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the  postnominal  suffix,  leaving  the  prenominal  elements  identical 
with  the  prenominal  demonstratives. 

The  possessive  prenominal  forms  for  the  objective  and  instru- 
mental are  formed  from  the  forms  given  here  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prenominal  demonstratives  from  the  corresponding  table  (IT,  §  48). 

§  30.  Irregular  Pronominal  Forms 

These  endings  give  rise  to  all  the  syntactic  forms  expressing  the 
relations  of  subject,  object,  instrumental  (viz,  genitive),  and  predi- 
cate. Evidently  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  forms  is  a 
long  one.  This  is  indicated  by  the  irregularities  described  in  J  49, 
and  by  others  which  appear  as  soon  as  these  endings  enter  into 
combinations.     The  most  important  irregularities  are  as  follows: 

PRONOMINAL  AND  PRENOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

!•  The  first  person,  when  followed  by  the  objective  or  instru- 
mental, takes  the  form  -etil.  This  probably  represents  an  older  form 
of  the  first  person.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  first  person  in  the 
Koskimo  dialect,  where  we  find,  for  instance,  g'd'xEUL  i  came.  It 
will  be  noted  (Table  I,  §  48)  that  the  objective  forms  of  the  first 
person,  and  those  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive,  have  been  lost. 
They  persist  in  the  He'Idzaq"  dialect  of  Milbank  sound,  where  we 
find  for  these  forms  -f;nxa,  corresponding  to  the  -eul  of  the  Koskimo. 
Examples  of  the  form  -eul  will  be  found  below,  under  2. 

2.  The  first  person,  the  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  when  followed  by 
the  objective  or  instrumental  of  the  third  person,  take  a  connective 
-a-;  so  that  we  find  the  forms  -EnLaq  i — him,  -Ensaq  WE[incl.]  — him, 
-snu^xwaq  WE[excl.]  — uim;  and  -eulos  i — with  him,  -Ensas  WE[incL] 
— WITH  HIM,  'Enu^xwa^  WE  [excl.]  — WITH  him. 

Tiaf^mcbswutleltsdx'dEnLds  I   was  asked  to  eat  with  him  480.10 

(^^m- to  eat;  -s-[?];  -o<  companion;  -e2[?];  -so*  passive;  -x'de 

transition  from  present  to  past) 
do'qula^mssEnLaxwa  Gwe^tElax  and   so   I  saw   the    Northerners 

473.27  {do'qnla  to  see;  -^mes  and  so;  -xwa  obj.  2d  pers.  dem.; 

Gwe'tsla  northern  tribes;  -x  2d  pers.  dem.) 
^nl'Tc'EnLaxa  ^nE'm^ese  I  said  to  the  ^nE'mges  473.26  (*net*  to  say) 
LawE'lgamlTc'asEnLas  Id'laenox^  I  am  the  prince  of  the  ghosts 

X  131,  note  3  {LawE'lgame^  prince;  -kas  real;  ifd'^i-enox*  ghosts) 
hd'lxsda^ytnLos    Lle'sElag'i^la    I    am    the    musk-bag   of     mink 

CS  158.22  {hbU  musk-bag;  -xad  hind  end;  -e*  nominal;  Lle'sda 

sun;  -gila  to  make) 
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3.  The  second  person  takes  a  connective  -e-  before  the  objective 
and  instrumental  of  the  third  person ;  so  that  we  have  seq  thou — 
HIM,  and  '868  THOU — WITH  HIM.  With  the  instrumental  of  the  first 
person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  the  second  person  forms  setsEU, 
-sets  Efts,  -setSEUU^x^.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our 
texts, 

4.  When  a  nominal  subject  is  followed  by  an  objective  or  instru- 
mental, or  when  a  nominal  object  is  followed  by  an  instrumental,  it 
takes  a  connective  -a-  analogous  to  that  following  the  first  person 
(see  under  2) . 

dd'afwaLE^le  Dzd'vxidalalisaxa  E^Ucwa  Dza'wadalalis  saw  the  blood 
99.7  (doq^-  to  see;  -'aLEla  see  no.  96,  p.  490;  eIIc^  blood) 

Jcwe's^lde  Q/a'neqeldkwasa  hlaqlut  Q!a'neqe*lak"  spit  out  the 
alder  bark  99.5  (kwes-  to  spit;  (x'yid  to  begin;  Lld'q^-  red) 

^ne'x'so^lae  Qia'mtalalas  Qld'neql^lalc^  it  is  said,  QIa'mtalal  was 
told  by  Q!  a'neqeMak"  1 00 . 1 9 

tslEJc'Id^lElaxes  W^wunEnias  v)d^ldE7na8  she  reported  to  her  hus- 
band (with)  the  word  135.28 

gwe'x'^ideda  bEgwd'uEmax  Ld' qulayu^vxi  the  man  woke 
La'qulayti^a  251.4  {gwex'^id  to  wake;  bEgwd^UEm  man) 

5*  Verbs  which  have  the  future  suffix  -x  (no.  88,  p.  486)  generally 
form  the  subjective  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  takes  the  place  of  -eda. 
Evidently  the  process  of  contraction  by  which  the  objective  -xa  and 
the  instrumental  -sa  have  developed  from  the  older  -xeda  and  -seda 
has  aflFected  in  this  case  also  the  subjective.  The  second  person 
future,  when  the  verb  has  a  pronominal  ending,  is  generally  -lol 
mstead  of -i/0«,which  is  used  only  as  a  possessive  form. 

g'd'xLa  g'Vng'indnEme  the  children  will  come  X  17.8 

la^mox  qldqlEXutd'x^vndLa  t8!d^t8!d^7nax  the  barnacles  shall  show 

their  heads  X  97.40 
las'ms  ba^nE^nxeLOL  you  shall  be  the  lowest  X  91.5. 

POSTNOMINAL    DEMON  STB  ATIVE     AND     POSSESSIVE      SUFFIXES 

6*  Noxms  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -a,  and  -d,  when  followed  by  the  con- 
nective -a-  (rule  4),  by  the  postnominal  -a  of  the  third  person  invis- 
ible, by  -ax,  -aq!,  and  -g"/  of  the  second  person  invisible,  and  by  -g" 
of  the  second  person  visible  (Tables  II,  III,  §§  48,  49),  take  the  end- 
ings -a,  -ax,  'dq!,  -dq!-j  -og-,  in  place  of  -a,  -e,  -a,  -d,  followed  by  the 
ordinary  endings,     ^n  nouns  ending  in  -a,  the  forms  -a^yay  -a^yaXy 
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•^'ydqfy  -a^dqf^y  d'yo^y  are  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  forms 
in  -a-.  The  forms  in  -^^ya-  seem  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  many 
proper  names. 

'ne^x'^lae  Qwe'smolidzE^m^dq  said  Qwe'smdlidzE'm^  to  him  1 16.1 
ne'lass'we  Lla'qwadzda  wafldEmas  Lla'qwadze  was   told   of    his 

word  116.21 
Id'^lae  do'sfwaLE^U  lA'qylayu^wdxa  g'o'hwe  then,  it  is  said,La'qu- 

layugwa  saw  a  house  251.8 
'ne'x'^lae  Ha'mdzidaxes  d'mpe  it  is  said  Ha'mdzld  said   to  his 

father  55.19 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  -e'  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule  S^ 
the  endings  -a'ya,  -a'yax,  -a^ydq!,  -a'yaql^y  a^yaq^. 

g'l'g'l^ama^yasa  Bs'lxula  the  chiefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  223.33 
{g'l'game^  chief) 

8*  Nouns  ending  in  -o  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule 
6,  the  endings  -4,  -dx,  -dq!,  -dq!^,  -d^, 

laE'mLa  qo'Ue  ^yaf^yatatds  Kiwd'qaxsdndxa  qd'g'ikwe  Klwa'qax- 
san5's  canoe  was  full  of  heads  153.33  (-xa  but;  qo'Ua  full: 
^yd^'yatsle  canoe;  qafgilc^  head  cut  off) 

9.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -o,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
second  person  visible,  take  the  ending  -x  instead  of  -ex. 

laE'mx'dEu  le'staWsEla  Id^XEUS  ^nd'lax  I  have  been  around  this 
our  world  12.7  {-Em  and;  -x'd  past;  -sn  I;  fo  to  go;  -^sta 
around ;  -la  continuative ;  -48  world ;  -la  continuative ;  Zd  to  gi) 
[here  prepositional];  -xeus  our;  ^na/la  world) 

we'g'a  ^we^x'^ldxwa  'me^niE^lxLdx  go  on,  carry  these  mountain 
goats  41.5  {we'g'a  go  on!;  ^we'x'^ld  to  carry;  'rriE'lxLd  moun- 
tain goat) 

^Efwo'xda  hald'yux  and  this  death-bringer  50.36  {lo^  and;  hala'yu 
death-bringer,  means  of  killing) 

10.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  do  not  take  the  postnominal  -e  of  the  third 
person  (see  §  56). 

11.  Ld  AND  never  takes  the  form  in  -6da,  except  in  the  Dza'- 
wadEenox"  dialect,  but  forms  Ls^wa  even  before  common  noims 
(see  §  49,11). 

^^vxL  a^yVlkwdsa  g'l'game^  and   the    attendants  of  the  chief 

159.22 
LtfvxL  Id'lc'lEnde  LULld'sgEtn  and  one  hundred  bear-skin  blankets   , 

223.37 
LE^wa  ^nd'xwa  tsle'lts! Ekfvxi  and  all  the  birds  295.2 

•  • 
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12*  The  -8  third  person  possessive,  when  followed  by  an  objective 
or  instrumental,  takes  a  terminal  e. 

t! E'm'ydsexes  rwaflcluna  his  means   of  sewing  his   canoe  (see 

p.  555,  note  62) 
laf^las  da/U  JclwEyi'masexa  ^wd'lase  g^Vldaaa  then  his  crew  took 

the  large  box  226.39  {dd'la  to  take,  carry;  IclwEyVm  crew; 

'wdlas  large;  gi'ldds  box) 

13.  The  objective  -g  and  instrumentalis  -«,  when  followed  by  the 
temporal  subordinating  elements,  are  followed  by  -e.  Examples  will 
be  found  in  §64  (p.  547). 

§  31.  Sentences  with  Pronominal  Subjects  and  Objects 

In  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal  subject, 
object,  and  instrumental,  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  verb  in  the  order  subject,  object,  instrument. 

!•  Intransitive  sentences : 

Id'dzdLsn  indeed  I  shall  go  146.7  (la  to  go;  -dzd  indeed  [no.  119]; 

-L  future  [no.  88] ;  -eu  I) 
la^mETis  we  do  179.35  (la  to  go;  -'m[no.  103];  -£7w[incl.]) 
^afgaTdanu^^"^  we  are  trying  to  marry  225.43  (^Eh'--  wife  [redu- 
plication with  a  vowel  and  hardened  terminal,  tentative]; 

-nu*x*[excl.]) 
hem' EnalaErriLES  thou  wilt  always  182.41  (Jie'mEnala  always;  -*m 

[no.  103];  -l  future  [no.  88];  -es  thou) 
hoqawEls  they  go  out  179.17  (Aog-  to  go  [plural];  -weIs  out  of 

house  [nos.  37,  44]) 
g'ofxg'a  he  [near  1st  person  invis.]  comes 
lahndx  qosL  this  [near  2d  person  vis.]  will  be  thine  228.42  (la  to 

go;  -'m  [no.   103];  -ox  [dem.   2d  person  vis.];  qos  thine;  -l 

future  [no.  88]) 
g'ofx^md^  this  [near  2d  person  invis.]  comes  370.24  (g'dx  to  come; 

-'m[no.  103];  -o*[dem.  2d  person  invis.]) 
Jie'^meq  that  is  it  60.6  (he  that;  -*m  [no.  103];  -eg  [dem.  3d  person 

vis.]) 

2*  Transitive  sentences  with-  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
object: 

gd'galdinLdL  I  try  to  marry  thee  97.4  (gslc-  wife  [tentative  §  46]; 

EULOL  I  —  thee[§  50.1]) 
Llsle'vKL^ymLaq  I  forgot  it  102.15  (§  50.2) 
vmLE'nsaq  we[incl.]  ask  him  (§  50.2) 
wuLofnu^xwoL  we[excl.]  ask  thee 
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In  place  of  the  object  of  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusire, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  Kwakiutl,  periphrastic  expressions  sre  leed 
(see§  61). 

.7.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
instrumental : 

Id'wadEULasilc'  I  have  him  for  my  husband  97.20  (Jaw-  husband; 

-dd  having  [no.  170];  -eulcis  I  — of  him  (§  50.  2);  -Jc'  [clem. 

1st  person  vis.]) 
d'yadsriLds  I  have  you  for  my  father  (ds-  father;  -ad  having  [no. 

170];  'EULos  I  of  you  [§  50.  1]) 
Id'xvlanux^setSEn  thou  lovest  me  (Id'xula  love ;  -nvJc  having  [  no. 

169];  'SetSEn  thou  —  of  me  [§  50.  3]) 

4.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  pronominal  object 
and  instrumental.  These  are  rare,  since  periphrastic  expressions  are 
preferred  (see  §  61). 

mix'VnLOLds  I  strike  thee  with  it  (see  §  50.  1) 

§  62.  Sentences  Containing  Co-ordifiate  Verbs 

When  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a  co-ordinate  verb  and  in  a  few 
relajbeci;cftsesvt;he  more  general  vprb,  which  precedcjs  the  special  verb, 
takes  the  personal  endings  of  the  intransitive,  verb;  and  when  the 
special  verb  is  transitive,  the  latter  retains  its  objective  or  instru- 
mental endings,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem. 

g'd^x^ruEnu^x'^  ze^^laldL  we  came  to  invite  thee  66.17  (g'dxio  come; 

-^m[no.  103];  -euu^x'^ [excl.];  Le^'lala  to  invite;  -ol  thee) 
Id'laxEus  xwe'xHtSEk'  should  we  shake  with  it  57.40  (la  to  go; 

'lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105];  -eus  we,  xwe'xHd  to  begin  to 

shake;  -SEk'  with  this) 
Id^LES  nd^^nax^meLEq  thou  wilt  answer  him  264.28  (la  to  go;  -i 

future  [no.  88];  -es  thou;  nd'^nax^e^  to  answer;  -l  future  [no. 

88] ;  -q  him) 
xe'uleIeu  mix'd^q  I  strike  him  too  much  (xE'nLEla  very,  too 

much;  -eu  I;  mix' a'  to  strike;  -q  him) 
g'd^x^ETYis  ^ijmfHaeLa  you  have  all  come  in  131.22  {g'dx  to  come; 

-^m[no.  103];  -s  you;  ^vn'^la  all;  -cl  into  house [§  22,  no.  47]) 
k'  le'sEU  hamx'H^da  I  did  not  eat  258. 1 7  (k'  !es  not ;  -eu  I ;  hatnx'H'd 

to  begin  to  eat) 

Also — 

qEug'i^wd^loL  that  I  may  help  thee  {qsn  that  I;  g'ihod'la  to  help; 

-OL  thee) 
qEU  In'wadesik'  that  I  marry  this  one  (S  72.11) 
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§  S3.  Sentences  tvith  Nominal  Subject  and  Object 

Wiien  the  sentence  has  a  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental, 
.Hese  are  placed  following  the  prenominal  forms  which  take  the  place 
>f  the  pronominal  forms.  The  noun  itself  takes  the  required  post- 
:iominal  demonstrative  ending. 

1.  Intransitive  sentence  with  nominal  subject. 

*rie'x'*lae  TsIe'tsiEsg'ine  Ts!e'ts!Esg*ln  said,  it  is  said  31.9  ('nek' 

to  say;  -'la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 

consonantic]) 
g'd'Tfldida  ma'lo'hve  two  persons  came,  it  is  said  261.33  (g'dx 

to  come;  -'la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -eda  [subj.  dem.  3d 

person  vocalic]) 
lafhoxda  'naE'nx'una'ex  these  blankets  will  go  ( =  be  given)  213.11 

{la  to  go;  -L  future  [no.  88];  -oxdo[subj.  dem.  2d  person  voc.]; 

'riEX^u^ne'  blanket;  -ex  [postnom.  dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
g'd'sfynox  Wvla/sE^ex  Wula'so'  has  come  161.27  {g'dx  to  come; 

-'m[no.  103];  -ox [subj.  dem.  2d  person  cons.];  -^a;  [ postnom. 

dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
he'Tc' !aUig'ada  x'isd'lax'dg'a  these  who  have  disappeared  make  a 

noise  85.31  {he  that;  -Jddla  to  sound  [§  34,  no.  144];  -g'oda 

[subj.  dem.  1st  person  voc.];  x'is-to  disappear;  -dla  continua- 

tive  [  §  26,  no.  92] ;  -x'de  past  [  §  25,  no.  89] ;  -g'a  [  postnom. 

dem.  1st  person  invis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  pronominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

nd''nax'ma'€Jfd'n^.'£mjr*i'ZattfW5' Xa'natslEingi'lak"  replied  to 

him   131.7  {nd^'nax'm^  to  reply;  -e,  [subj.  dem.   3d  person 

cons.];  -j[obj.  3d  person,  §  50.4]) 
bd'we  Q!d'neqe'lakvxi8  QIa'neqe'lak''  left  him  169.28  {bo  to  leave; 

-e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  [s  instr.,  §  50.4]) 
Jc'il^e^deda  he'hEgwanEmas  the  men  became  afraid  of  him  127.21 

(Jc'il-  to  be  afraid;  -x'*id  [ inchoative,  no.  90];  -Ida  [subj.  dem. 

3d  person  voc.];  hEgwd'nBm  man;  -s  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  pronominal  subject  and  nominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

ddV.'id.ffnLaxaZ^xa"^  I  took  the  basket  (da  to  take;  -x'^ld  [incho- 
ative, no.  90];  -nxog  I — it  [§  50.2];  -xa  [obj.  dem.  3d  person 
voc] ;  lExa'^e  basket) 

'ne'x'SE^vmnLOsa  hEgwd'nEm  I  was  told  by  the  man  {'nek'  to  say; 
'BO  [passive,  §  35,  no.  159];  -ulos  I — by  it  [§  50.2];  -sa  [instr. 
3d  person  voc] ;  bEgwd'riEm  man) 

mix'H^dexabEgwd^UEm  he  struck  the  man  {mix'-  to  strike;  -x'Hd 
[inchoative,  §  26,  no.  90];  -e  [§  56];  -xa  [prenom.  obj.]) 
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4.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject,  object,  and  instru- 
ment. 

xu'ngwade  Qle'pvcLqlanakvxis  0'*?mi^*i7i«^- Q!e'xwaq!anak"  had 

0''magflts  for  her  child  133.11  {xuTik^-  child;  -ad  having  [no. 

170];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  -us  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 
yo'seda  leflqwalaLa^yaxa  gwa/xnise  the  tribes  ate  the  dog-salmon 

with   spoons  133.34  {yo'sa  to  eat  with  spoons;   le'lqwalaL^ 

tribe ;  gwafxnis  dog-salmon) 
hvex^ideda  hEgwafuEmaoca  qld'sdsa  tlE'hvagayd  the  man  struck  the 

sea-otter  with  the  club   (hvex-  to  strike;  -x''td  [inchoative, 

§  26,  no.  90];  l)Egwa/nEm  man;  qld'sa  sea-otter;  tlE^lwaga  to 

club;  -ayo  instrument  [no.  174]) 

§  S4.  Sentences   Containing   Co-ordinate  Verbs  and 

Notninal  Subject  or  Object 

When  there  are  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  the  former  takes  the  pro- 
nominal or  nominal  subject,  while  the  latter  takes  the  nominal  object 
and  instrumental. 

la/Hae  Klwdqaxsdno  wule^Iox  ^riEmo'gwise  then,  it  is  said, 
KIwa'qaxsano  questioned  *nEmo'gwis  153.39  (Za  to  go;  -'Za  it 
is  said;  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  wuLs'la  to  question) 

Id' LEU  ax^e'dLEX  tie's Ema  I  shall  go  and  get  a  stone  (la  to  go;  -i 
future  [no.  88];  -eu  I;  ax^e'd  to  take;  -l  future  [no.  88];  -i 
[cons,  obj.];  tIe'sEm  stone;  -a  [indef.,  see  §  59.2]) 

Id'^lae  qia'mseda  md'k'ildq  than  the  one  next  to  her  was  lazy  54^4 

§  SS.  Sentences  Containing  Possessive  Eletnents 

When  the  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental  contains  pos- 
sessive elements,  these  are  expressed  by  means  of  prenominal  and 
postnominal  endings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  simple  demon- 
strative elements. 

Id'lg'in  JcIe's^ox'dEk'  this  my  crest  will  go  209.31  (la  to  go;  -i 
future  [no.  88];  -^'in  [prenom.  subj.,  dem.  1st  person,  §  49]; 
Tc'Ie's^o  crest;  -x'd  past  [no.  89];  -k'  [postnominal  dem.  1st 
person  vis.]) 

vmLs'laxes  abE'mpe  he  questioned  his  mother  141.37  (umLs'la  to 
question;  -xes  [pronom.  obj.,  dem.  3d  person  subj.  and  pos- 
sessor identical,  §  49,  III];  abE'mp  mother;  -e  [see  §  49,  III]) 

Id'was^ide  ndfqd^yas  his  mind  became  wild  142.38  (Id'wasHd  to 
become  wild;  -e  [dem.  3d  person  indef.];  nd'qe^  mind;  -a 
[nominal  subj.,  dem.  3d  person,  subj.  and  possessor  not  the 
same  person,  §  49,  III]) 
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qs'lsaxEn  g'o'kwe  he  painted  my  house  (qE^ls-  to  paint;  -xeu 
[prenom.  obj.,  §  49];  g'ok^  house;  -e  [see  §  56]) 

yafx'ga^mes  nd'qa'yos  your  mind  is  bad  71.35  {ya'x'sahn  bad; 
-es  [prenom.  subj.,  §  49];  nd'ge'mind;  -o«  [postnom.  possess. 
2d  person,  dem.,  §  49]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  possessive  forms: 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

laE'ms  a'xLExg'in  Le'gBmx'dilc'  take  my  past  name!  125.31 
Lo'gun  g'd'hidotg'in  and  my  tribe  451.28 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  invisible: 

^md^s^d'nawisegin  lElde'g'aE^nf  what   may  be   the   matter 
with  my  belly?  172.20 

1st  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

we'ga  do'qwaldxwa  g^o^hvaqEn  look  at  this  my  house!  409.38 
Id'xETi  gETtE^maqEn  to  my  wife  410.33 
WxEU  a^vn'^nagmiMX  to  my  country  259.30 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

kle'ssn  wid'Hxsn  wd'ldEme  I  did  not  obtain  my  wish  454.3 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

WxEn  g'o/ g'imdx'daEn  to  my  past  loans  452.1 

Id'xEn  g'd'hwa  to  my  house  409.12 

^wd'gwa^ya^asEn  gEWEfmaEn  my  wife's  way  of  going  300.33 

Exclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Jid^mek'a'yd'lagEmlaxsganu^x^  gl'gamek'  the  food-obtaining 
mask  of  our  chief  35.38 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

oLe'wataldxsEnu^x^  gl'gama^ex  the  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief 
U.S.N.M.  665.12 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

nd'qa^yaxsEns  'no'ldx  the  heart  of  our  elder  brother  325.11 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

Lld'sand'yasEUU^x^  g^o^kwe  outside  of  our  house  120.31 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

WxEnu^x^  no'sa  a'wi^'nagwisa  to  our  country  259.41 

Inclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible : 

do'qvxtxg'oda  wd'g'tns  look  at  our  river  147.37 
laB^mk'  ^wl^'laelg'ins  ^rie'^nEmd'kwigdi'  now  all  our  friends 
are  in  the  house  459.16 
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Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

yisEtis  g'l'gama^ex  of  our  chief  453.11 

Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

Jid'g'a,  axIdd'laxEns  g'd'kulotax  go  and  ask  our  tribe  310.8 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

wd'ldBmasEns  ^nsmd'Tcwe  the  word  of  our  friend  461.40 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

WxEna  a^vn^noffwisaEns  to  our  country  261.12 
Jdd^tElag'assns  vn'wompddEns  this  salmon  of  our  ancestors 
451.40 

2d  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible : 

Id^xg'ds  ^snE'mg'ds  to  your  wife  234.22 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ldx8  ^d^^ma^ydqos  to  your' face  306.20 

Id'xos  a'vn'^ndgvnsaqds  to  your  country  259.39 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

pd'^ak'HnLOxs  Jde'delaqlds  I  will  woo  your  princess  1 19.22 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

e'x'mis  wd'ldEinds  good  is  your  word  259.35 

2d  person,  diBm.  3d  person,  invisible: 

do'qwalaxs  oof  I'xsdESo^ Laos  seei  what  is  desired  by  you  409.29 
Id'xes  xund'x^Laos  to  your  future  child  51.36 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 

— do^x^vndxos  xuno'Tcwlx  (let  her)  see  her  child  134.16 
— Id'xos  yd'^ydtsUx  in  his  canoe  230.18 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
dEdd'x^saxeslE'lcl'wise  they  held  their  bows  243.40 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 

la^me^SEU  ^sg^a'dssoxda  Tde'delaxs  and  so  I  have  married  his 
princess  193.35  (-*m€«  and  so;  gEga'd  to  have  for  wife; 
Tc'U'del  princess) 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 

— d^XEX  yd^UEms  he  took  his  game  294.27 
— Wxumaxa  lax  o'x^sldza^yas  they  rolled  do  wn  to  its  base 
19.12 
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§  66.  Irregular  Fortns 

While  this  system  of  forms  is  quite  clear,  there  remain  a  number 
of  irregularities  in  the  third  person  which  somewhat  obscure  its 
syntactical  functions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms  without 
ending.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  true  verbs.  Similar 
difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  postnominal  forms  in  -a,  without 
ending,  and  in  -e  (see  §  48,  II). 

The  postnominal  -e  is  used  particularly  with  nouns  terminating 
sentences.  It  is  used  with  nouns  in  subjective,  objective,  and  instru- 
mental construction,  and  signifies  a  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
noun,  or  the  contrast  between  that  particular  thing  and  others;  for 
instance,  mix'H^dexes  xuno'hve  he  struck  his  child,  because  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  man  would  strike  his  child.  Examples  from  the 
texts  are: 

la'^loLe  ye'laqula^e  Wd'xwide  then  Wa'xwid  sang  his  sacred  song 

CS  90.6 
— axk'Id'laxes  'ne^Bmd'hwe  he  called  his  friends  43.5 
g'd'aflaeda  M'^hokwe  the  ho'?"hok"  came  109.39 
— qd's'lde  Ne'nEngcbse  Grizzly-Bear- Woman  went  X  21.28 

This  suffix  is  postnominal,  not  verbal,  as  is  proved  by  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative : 

g'd'oc^mox  Wvld'sE^ex  Wula'so'  came  161.27 

It  does  not  indicate  absence  or  presence,  but  is  merely  an  emphatic 
demonstrative. 

In  other  cases  the  verbal  demonstrative  of  the  third  person  -e^  is 
used  in  a  sipiilar  position.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  ter- 
minal glottal  stops,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  ending  from  -e. 
Still,  the  analogous  forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative  prove 
its  verbal  character. 

yu'^mes  la  bsJdu'sdx  this  is  the  woodman  268.27 

It  seems,  that  when  there  are  two  forms,  and  the  first  takes  a  verbal 
demonstrative  or  a  possessive,  the  terminal  word  is  generally  a  noun. 

yv/^mos  wd'ldETriex  this  is  your  word 

When  the  sentence  is  opened  by  a  verbal  expression  without 
demonstrative  ending,  the  second  term  is  a  verb. 

yvf^mes  ye'laqfwidayiLseydx  this  is  his  secret  song 

It  is  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  first  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
and  whether  the  second  word  should  be  considered  a  separate  sentence. 
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§  5t.  Irregular  Forms  {continued) 

The  same  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  verb  stands  iminediat^T 
before  its  object  or  instniment.  In  these  cases,  when  it  has  no  de^ 
monstrative,  the  objective  -x  and  s  are  suffixed  to  it. 

la  mix'H^dxa  hEgwa/uEm  he  struck  the  man 

Jc'Ie'sox  mix'H'd  g'a'xEU  this  one  did  not  strike  me 

lox  Ll'gadES  Tle'sEmg'ite  this  one  had  the  name  T!e'sEmg'it  225. 1^ 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  sentences  in  which  nouns 
occiu*  accompanied  by  qualifying  terms. 

TYiix'H'deda  ^wd'lase  hEgwd'uEmxa  g'lnafnEm  this  large  man  struck 
the  child  (literally,  this  tall  one  struck,  man  the  child).  If  the 
noun  stands  by  itself,  the  -a  preceding  the  object  (§  50.4)  is 
retained. 

mix'H'deda  bEgwd^UEmaxa  g'inauEm 

Temporal  suffixes  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

qm^mtElseda  ^aflasde  g'o'xHa  hEgwa/uETn  the  large  hoiise  of  the 
man  was  burnt  on  the  ground  (xumt-  to  bum;  -eIs  on  ground 
[§22,  no.  44];  -(x)d6  past;  jr-dt«*  house);  (but  xu'midie 
g'o'x^ddsa  bEgwdriEm  the  house  of  the  man  was  burnt  on  the 
ground  [see  §  50.6]) 

There  is  still  another  case  in  which  a  similar  absence  of  demonstra- 
tive elements  is  observed.  The  verb  may  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by 
verbalized  nominal  ideas.  Then  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  has  either  no  ending,  or,  better,  the  ending  -a. 

la^Em  qd's^ida  then  he  went 

la^mox  gd's^ida  then  he  went 

le^da  hEgwd/uEm  qd^sHda  then  the  man  went 

In  this  position  the  verb  can  not  take  the  ending  -€,  although  it  may 
be  made  a  noun  by  the  appropriate  prenominal  demonstrative. 

bEgwd^UEmeda  qd's^ide  the  man  went 

§  S8.  MetnarkH  on  Irregular  lortus 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  all  the  peculiar 
usages  of  these  endings,  although  the  rules  for  their  use  can  be  stated 
quite  definitely.  The  endings  -Ida  and  -x,  which  in  Kwa'g'ul  invari- 
ably have  the  function  of  determining  subject  and  object,  may  have 
originally  performed  diflFerent  functions.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
following  forms:  The  Dza'wadEenox" forms -«cda  and-xe(^  (see  |  49), 
and  the   analogous   forms   -xgada^  -xoxda^  -sg'oda,   sdxda,  of  the 
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r-^wa'gul,  show  that  the  endings  -^'a,  -oXy  -e,  and  -da  are  not  necessa- 
rily subjective.  There  are  also  indications  that  originally  -da  was  not 
5  €3  exclusively  prenominal  as  we  find  it  now.  This  is  indicated  par- 
:-icularly  in  its  use  with  the  independent  demonstrative  ga^  yu,  M^  and 
blie  interrogative  *t/n  when.  These  often  take  the  ending  -da  either 
t>y  itself  or  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns :  g^a'da,  yvfda^  Wday 
^^un'de;  and  Wdsn  gok^  that  is  my  house  (see  §  55).  On  the  other 
Ixand,  'X  is  used  to  introduce  appositions  and  temporal  determinations 
Csee  §  61).  In  the  form  yixa  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  subject,  a 
oonstruction  which  is  used  frequently  in  the  dialect  of  Newettee: 
{/'d'xe,  yixa  hEgwa'uEm  he  came,  that  man.  In  the  Awi'k*  !enox" 
dialect  of  Rivers  inlet  it  is  suffixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  subject 
AS  well  as  to  the  object. 

la/He  ya'x'^ldEla  go'kulayaxai  the  people  felt  bad  {g'o'Tcula  tribe; 
'XaV  those) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  dialect 
should  have  retained  older  forms,  since  it  shows  considerable  phonetic 
decay  in  other  directions. 

§  59.  Vocalic  and  Common  an  tic  Prenotninal  FftrniH 

It  was  mentioned  in  §  49  that  the  prenominal  demonstrative  occurs 
in  two  forms,  as  vocalic  and  consonantic.  The  latter  is  used  in  three 
cases: 

1.  Before  proper  names. 

la/Hae  yd'gleg'a'le  Tsldqama^e  then  Tslaqame*  spoke  193.26 
a^yVUcwds  Tle'sEmgite  the  attendants  of  TIe'sEmg'it  222.30 

2.  When  a  noun  is  used  (a)  in  a  general  sense,  or  (&)  when  the 

existence  of  an  object  is  doubtful. 

(a) : 

lief  Em  wd'ldEms  hEgwd^UEm  that  is  the  word  of  mankind 
g'o^hvas  gl'g'igama'ya  a  house  fit  for  chiefs 
la'niEn  wuLd'xg'a  bEgwd'nEmJc  I  ask  the  men  in  present 
existence 

d'ldso'we  lae'sdsa  tsle'ddq  mussels  are  searched  for  by  the 

women 
ssTc'd' LEUiax  gwo^yVrrdaxa  I  shall  harpoon  a  whale,  if  there 

is  one  {-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105]). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  la^mEU  ssJc'd^xa  poo'yi^m  i  harpooned 
A  whale,  because  the  whale,  after  having  been  harpooned,  is  definite. 
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In  these  cases  we  find  generally  the  suffix  -a  for  the  third  person 
demonstrative  invisible,  because  the  object  is  necessarily  conceived 
in  this  position. 

3,  When  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  possessive  -«  of  the  third 
person. 

g'd'xe  lax  g'b'TcvxiSEn  'nsmd'hve  he  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend 

§  60*  Objective  and  Instrutnental 

The  use  of  the  objective  and  instrumental  with  different  verbs 
shows  great  irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the  objective  is  used  only 
when  the  action  directly  affects  the  object;  while  in  other  c>ases, 
where  a  direction  toward  an  object  is  expressed,  periphrastic  fom^ 
are  used.  Whenever  an  action  can  be  interpreted  as  performed  with 
an  instnmient,  the  instrumental  is  used,  for  which  the  Kwa'g"ul  has 
a  great  predilection.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  instrumental 
and  objective  may  be  used,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  instrumentals: 

(la^niEn)  Le^qslas  ttex'Vla  Idq  I  name  it  ''door"  9.14  (feq-  name; 
-«  [instr.];  ttexVla  door;  laq  going  to  it) 

Le'^ddES  Dd'hETide  having  the  name  of  Da'bEnd  15.8 

we'ga  ^d's  ^etses  gdxllads  mention  your  reason  for  coming  16.10 
{we'g'a  go  on;  ^d's'ld  to  mention;  -«e«  your  [instr.];  g'ox  to 
come;  -gll  reason  [no.  176,  p.  508];  -ads  your) 

sd'hsntsox  he  overdoes  this  18.1 

^yd'laqds  gind'nEm  he  sent  the  child 

ll  tslds  then  he  gave  it  18.11 

las^m  tIe'qwapLEntsa  tie' 8 Erne  he  put  on  the  fire  the  stones  20.8 

we'gaj  dE'nafUsEn  qls'mdBma  go  on!  sing  (with)  my  song  451.25 

All  passives  are  constructed  with  the  instnunentalis. 

qd'sHdayusa  aLd'Henox^  he  was  walked  away  with  by  the  wolves 

§  ©!•  Periphrastic  Fartns 

Whenever  the  activity  does  not  influence  the  object  directly,  but 
is  rather  directed  toward  the  object,  periphrastic  forms,  which  may 
be  termed  "  the  locative,**  are  used.  These  are  formed  with  the  verbs 
la  TO  GO,  and  gdx  to  cx>me,  the  former  being  used  for  the  second  and 
third  persons;  the  latter,  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
these  verbs  being  treated  as  transitive  verbs  with  objects. 

la'e  Id'hEta  laq  then  he  went  in  to  it  (-bEta  into  [no.  28,  p.  465]) 
le^stali'sEla  Id'xEua  ^nd'lax  he  went  around  our  world  12.7 
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Ttese  periphrastic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  first 
person  inclusive  and  exclusive  (p.  536) .  They  are  also  preferred  when- 
B^v^er  the  verb  has  both  pronominal  object  and  instrumental.  Then 
the  periphrastic  form  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  object.  The 
vertal  character  of  these  forms  appears  with  great  clearness  when  the 
verb  is  Za  TO  go,  since  in  this  case  the  verb  is  directly  composed  with 
th.e  object,  and  thus  replaces  the  locative,  with  which  it  is  identical. 
Tlie  objective  form  is  also  used  for  all  determinations  of  time. 

lie  ^e' g'Uaxa  ^af^EnuLl  he  did  so  every  night  249.24  Qie  that; 
gwe'g'Ua  to  do  so;  -xa[obj.];  ^a'nuL  night) 

§  62.  Causality 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  element  qcby  which  is  treated  as  though 
it  'were  a  verbal  stem  that  might  be  translated  by  to  be  the  cause 
0:^.  This  stem  does  not  lose  its  terminal  a.  It  takes  pronominal, 
prenominal,  and  possessive  forms,  just  like  other  verbs. 

d^lasl  lE^ng'da  qae'a  lA'la  it  is  said,  he  longed  really  the  cause 
is  his  (=  on  account  of  his)  sweetheart  23.12   {d'la  really; 
'^la  quotative;  Is'ng'oa  to  long;  Ldfla  sweetheart) 
Qa^Eu)  Isfng'oa  qa's  I  long  on  account  of  you  25.1 
qaes  wd'tdsmos  on  account  of  your  words  285.42 
la^m^lae  ^yafx'SBml  nd'qa^yas  K!we]c!waxd''vxi^e  qaes  ^UEmd'hwe 
then  the  mind  of  K!wek!waxa'*we*  was  bad  on  account  of  his 
friend   291.34   (la  auxiliary  verb;   -Bm   and;   -*Za  it  is  said; 
^yd'x'SEm  bad;  nd'qe'  mind;  ^UEmo'Jc^  friend) 
qa^'in  wd'ldEmLik'  on  account  of  this  my  future  word  115.31 
qOfO'xda  motslaqex  on  account  of  these  four  sticks  139.22. 

§  63.  Finality 

Closely  related  to  the  causalis  is  the  expression  for  finality.     This 

form  seems  to  occur  only  in  nominal  construction  analogous  to  the 

third  person  demonstrative  of  the  possessive  causalis,  from  which  it 

differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  forms  for  visibility  differ  from  those 

for  invisibility.     The  set  of  forms  is — 

1st  person qEU — a 

Inclusive qsns — a 

Ej^clusive qsnu^x — a 

2d  person qa's — ads 

3d  person qa — 05  (possessor    different    from 

subject) 
3d  person qa^s —  a  (possessor  and  subject  the 

same) 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt.  1—10 35  §§  62,  63 
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It  corresponds  to  a  verbal  stem  }  with  the  possessive  forms  for 
absence. 

Jc'i'lwdnEmEnLaq  qEU  ^ETiE'ma  I  bought  her  to  be  my  wife 

This  finalis  is  very  frequently  used  with  verbs,  which,  however, 
take  certain  suffixes.  Most  often  they  take  the  ending  -«,  which 
seems  to  norainalize  the  verbal  term.  When,  however,  the  verb 
has  another  pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  second  person  or  with  the 
object  of  the  second  person,  it  takes  tue  suffix  -a  before  the  pro- 
nominal suffix.  In  the  first  person,  exclusive,  and  inclusive,  the 
pronoun  may  be  repeated  suffixed  to  the  verb.  In  this  case  the  ides 
of  finality  is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  connective, 

wd/dzdEvisos  qsn  plux^e'dl  go  on  that  I  may  taste  37.32  (iwt  go 

on;  -dzd  emphatic  [no.  119,  p.  494];  pluafe'd  to  taste) 
qan  ^ne'Tc'e  and  I  say  so  453.24 

^yd'lagEmEnLOS  Gu^ldEme  qEU  g*d!xe  I  have  been  sent  by  Wood- 
pecker to  come  302.24  {^yd'laqa  to  send;  -Em  instrument  [no. 
173];  'ULOs  I  by  him;  Gu'ldEm  woodpecker;  g'dx  to  come) 
wHgay    .  .  .   qEus   do'qwale'x   qld'paLd'sEns    ^ne^nKmd'hwex  go 
on,  .  .  .  that  we  may  see  the  hitting  of  our  friends  296.31 
{do'qwdla  to  be  looking;  qlap-  to  hit;  seus  of  our;  HiEm^ 
friend;  -ex  postnominal  dem.  2d  pers.) 
.  .  .  qa's  la'os  ax^e'd  that  you  go  and  take  465.34 
.  .  .  qa^8  taple'dayos  that  you  eat  (break  the  shells)  284.22 
.  .  .  qEn  Le'xs^alexEns  xuno'lcwex  that  I  advise  our  child  290.13 
.  .  .  qEU  e'k'dwesg'oda  ^uEi^une'Jc'  and  I  stake  this  blanket  292.3 
we'ga  Llo'pIedEq^  qa^s  Jiamx'H'dadsaq^  go  on,  roast  this  and  eat 

this  38.7  {hlop-  to  roast;  harnx'^l'd  to  eat) 
Le'Hdlaxes  g'dkulote  qa  g'd'xes  he  called  his  tribe  to  come  23.2 
ax^e'dxes  q!d'lats!e  qa^s  gd'xe  he  took  his  kettle  and  came  20.8 

If  the  verb  has  the  first  form  of  the  third  person,  and  takes  an 
object  or  instrumentalis,  the  final  -«  is  followed  by  an  -e. 

qa  dE^nx^idesesa  gd^^ak'  !ak'  Id'Hayu  qlE^mdEma  that  they  sing  the 
wooing  songs  82.3  (dE^nx^id  to  sing;  ^ak'-  wife  [no.  141,  p.  498]: 
-k'!dla  noise  [ no.  144,  p.  499] ;  -ayu  instrument  [ no.  174,  p.  507]; 
qlEmdEm  song) 

Verbs  with  object  of  the  second  person  take  the  ending  -adz,  cor- 
responding to  -ads  in  verbs  with  second  person  subject. 

Monosyllabic  verbs  in  -a  take  -a  in  place  of  -ae,  and  -ayos  or  aos  in 
place  of  -aaos. 

In  the  future  the  -e  precedes  the  future  suffix,  and  the  endings  are 
the  same  as  usual,  -eiy  -ehos,  -eLES, 
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qsn  dd^TfwaLBladL  that  I  may  see  you  263.26 
qa^8  Id'os  na'^naJcvxi  and  go  home  450.20 
qsn  Id  e'Ued  that  I  go  again  240.37 
qa^sle'Lds  that  you  may  go  in  the  futiu'e  260.19 

§  64.  Causal  and  Tetnparal  Subordination 

Causal  and  temporal  subordination  are  expressed  by  forms  related 
to  the  foregoing.  They  must  also  be  considered  nominal  in  their 
character.  Here  the  relation  between  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  very  close,  the  noun  which  expresses  the  subordination 
always  appearing  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  proper  person 
combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  same  person. 
Subordination  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -x,  which  takes  possessive 
endings  combined  with  the  proper  demonstrative  elements.  This 
-fic  may  be  related  to  the  objective. 

Temporal  Subordination  Causal  Subordination 

1st  person -xgin — ek'  qaxgin — ek' 

Inclusive -xgins — eJc'  qaxgins — eJc' 

Exclusive .     .     .     .     .  -xginu'z^ — eJc'  qaxg-inu^x^ — ek' 

2d  person -xs — (uiqos  qaxs — cuiqds 

<     3d  person -xs — ae  qaxs — ae 

In  place  of  the  suffixed  temporal  forms,  we  find  also  yVxg-iUj  etc. 

qa/Loxs  ^rve'Tc'oa'qds  indeed,  when  you  said  16.11 
dzd'qwaxs  la'e  it  was  evening  when  he —  30.4 
qaxg-in  d^tex-deh  lE^ng-aa  for  I  really  long  25.1 
qaxs  ^neflc'aa'qds  for  you  said  16.13 

When  the  verb  is  transitive,  the  subject  is  combined  with  the 
subordinating  -x,  while  the  object  remains  connected  with  the  verb. 
The  subject  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  the  verb  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  possessive  (§  49). 

qo/xg-in  wuLE'la^meginLdq  for  I  heard  it  16.1  {vmLs'la  to  hear) 
Lo'xgun  tslafweg-asa  ^d'tslex  Iol  and  that  I  gave  you  this  dog 
39.9  (id and;  tslo  to  give;  Huats!  dog) 

The  ending  -x  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  enumerated  in 
§  50.4,  6. 

Whenever  these  endings  follow  an  objective  or  instrumental,  they 
take  a  connective  -e, 

idldsexs  la'e  24.1  {lAlds  his  sweetheart) 

do'xfwaLElaqexs  wu^nqslaeda  xupla'  he  saw  that  the  hole  was  deep 
11.1 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  differentiitiml 
in  the  third  person  when  the  subject  of  principal  and  subordiiiAi«l 
clauses  diflfer  and  when  they  are  identical. 

laE'm  hies  qld^Lsle  Mafxvlayugwdxs  lE^ma'e  Id'ze  Klwdncwoir 
sdndxa  Judd'yuwe  then  Ma'^ulayu^a  did  not  know  thit 
KIwa'kwaxsano  had  obtained  the  death-bringer  144.39  (I. 'e* 
not;  qfd'LEla  to  know;  Iol  to  obtain;  halafyu  means  of  deaihi 

hle's'laila  go/ la  qd'saxs  We  lafg-aa  he  did  not  walk  long  when  he 
arrived  27.2  {gd'la  long;  qafsa  to  walk;  Wg-aa  to  arrive) 

The  same  forms  also  occur  without  the  subordinating  suf&x  -r.  Ii 
these  cases  the  possessive  element  is  suffixed  to  the  postnominal 
demonstrative. 

1st  person -eg'in 

2d  person -aqos 

3d  person -as 

Jc'Ie'sad'qds  gdxnaxwaxa  'nd'la  you  do  not  come  in  the  daytime 
(k'fes  not;  gdx  to  come;  -narwa  from  time  to  time  [§26,  mt 
95] ;  ^Tid'la  day) 

Id'a^ldse  'Id'qulayugwa  yd'qleg-a'la  then,  it  is  said,  Crying-Woman 
spoke  261.43 

§  6S.  Conditional 

The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  qa  as  the  causal.  It 
takes  the  ending  o.  In  this  case  the  first  person  takes  the  same  form 
ni  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  50.  1.  The  principal  verb  may  also 
take  the  suffix  o,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  suffix  -lax  (§  28. 
no.  105),  which  expresses  uncertainty. 

Following  are  the  conditional  forms: 

1st  person qanzo 

Inclusive qansd 

Exclusive qanu^xo 

2d  person qa'so 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  1st  person  .     .  qag'o 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  2d  person   .     .  qa^xo 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  3d  person   .     .  qo 

qa'so  Jiamx'H'dxa  hamgi'layuLa  Iol  if  you  eat  the  food  that  is 

given  to  you.     258.33  (hamx'H'd  to  eat,  hantgi'la  to  give  food, 

-ayu  passive  [§  36,  no.  174],  Iol  to  you) 
qa'so  Tc'te'slax  Jta^ind^plaxdL  if  you  should  not  eat  262.11  (kles 

not,  'lax  uncertainty,  Jui'md'p  to  eat,  -Zox  uncertainty,  ol  you 

[§  50.5]) 
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§  66.  Itnperative  and  Exhortative 

The  imperative  of  inchoative  verbs  is  generally  formed  with  the 
suffix  g-a;  that  of  continuative  verbs,  with  -la. 

dd'saiga  dive!  461.23 

The  defective  forms  ^e'la  gome!  ha/g-a  go!  belong  here.  We  find 
also  the  double  form  ge'lag-a  gome! 

Often  the  imperative  is  introduced  by  a  form  derived  from  the 
Interjection  w'e  go  on!  which  takes  the  imperative  ending  -g-a  or  (in 
the  future)  -g-ih.  In  other  cases  the  we  takes  pronominal  endings. 
In  constructions  with  we'g-aj  the  intransitive  verb  takes  the  ending  -z. 

we' g-a  ^nafxumdlax  go  on,  cover  your  face!  185.35 
we'g-il  la  ^wa'lalaLEX  keep  ready!  242.28 

wd' etUsos  gsn  wuLofoL  let  me  ask  you  (==you  [exhortative]  that 
I  ask  you)  145.22 

Sometimes  Tiofg-a  and  ^e'la  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  w'e'g-a, 

hafg'a  xwd'nal'idEX  go  and  get  ready!  114.28 

Ebchortatives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -x'; 

w'e'x'ins  wl'nax  K.  let  us  make  war  on  K.  301.25 
w'e'g'ax'i  IdHclwemmea  nd'qa^yos  strengthen  your  mind  13.8 
^wa/lax'l  hi^x'^idaEm  o'qfuses  nd'qa'yosaq  don't  believe  your  own 
mind  at  once  269.3 

Negative  imperatives  are  always  introduced  by  gwd'la  don't! 
which  is  derived  from  ^wa  to  gease. 

^wa/la  'neh  don't  say  so!  144.35 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  forms  in  -g-a  are  related  to  the  demon- 
strative endings,  and  that  the  imperative  is  less  a  modal  form  than 
Etn  expression  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  action. 

In  many  cases  the  imperative  idea  is  expressed  by  the  future, 
3ither  alone  or  introduced  by  w'e'ga  and  ^afla.  The  transitive 
imperative  seems  to  be  expressed  always  by  the  future. 

The  ending  -no*  forms  a  pecuUar  emphatic  imperative: 

^fwa^no'*  don't!  462.18  ya/Lldno'  take  care! 

Probably  this  suffix  has  the  meaning  entibely,  altogether,  and 
is  used  as  an  imperative  only  secondarily.  At  least,  the  forms 
id'qwano'y  g-d'xno',  were  translated  to  me  you  see,  gome!  implying 
that  the  opposite  ideas  of  not  seeing,  not  coming,  are  entirely  excluded. 
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§  67.  Interrogative 

When  interrogative  pronouns — ang^-  who,  hna-  what,  *ti7i-  whih, 
g-in-  HOW  MANY — are  contained  in  interrogative  sentences,  the  ordi- 
nary verbal  forms  are  used.  When  these  are  not  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, the  verb  takes  the  suffix  -a. 

^mafsas  iEgwafriEmf  what  kind  of  a  man  are  you?  147.24 
^md'sba  ^'gala'saqosf  what  is  standing  behind  you?  37.21 
a'ngwax'LOs?  what  is  on  you  (=is  your  name)?  67.31 
'wl'dsn  'vxi'tsldf  where  is  my  dog?  44.24 
'wldzd's  g'e^x'^idef  where  do  you  come  from?  123.26 
^ayi'nsElahnaE^naf  did  I  stay  under  water  long?  34.19  (gc^  long; 
-ns  imder  water  [§  21,  no.  26];  4a  [contin.j;  -*m  [connect., 
§  27,  no.  103];  -a  [interrog.];  m  I;  -a  [interrog.]) 
hled'sds  ya'nEmaat  have  you  no  game?  45.27  Qded's  none;  hw 

thou;  t/a'nrm game;  -a  absent;  a  [interrog.]) 
plEpId'sdsa  are  you  blind?  95.26 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  voice  sinks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§  68.  Plural 

When  the  sense  requires  clear  expression  of  the  pronominal  plural, 
the  suffix  'xda^x^  is  used,  which  is  treated  like  other  suffixes  banning 
with  X',  and  loses  this  sound  after  consonants. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  considered  a  pronominal  ending.  It  is 
attached  to  interjections  as  well  as  to  verbs. 

'ya'x'da^x^  (address  of  several  people)  219.17 
lafx'^da^x'^lae  they  went,  it  is  said  266.27 

§  69.  Adverbs 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  is  appears  that  there  are  very  few 
adverbs  only  in  Kwakiutl.  A  great  number  of  adverbial  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  while  others  are  verbs.  To  this  class  belong, 
for  instance: 

€8 J  Jc'Ies  not 
d'  really 
hal'  quickly 

The  only  independent  adverbs  that  do  not  take  verbal  forms,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  me,  are  sWq  almost,  and  the  numeral  adverbs 
formed  with  the  suffix  -plEn. 
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§  70.  VOCABULARY 

Most  of  theKwakiutl  steins  are  monosyllabic,  and  consist  either  of 
a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant.  Only  a  few  steins  consist  of  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Apparently  there  are  some  bisyllabic 
steins ;  for  instance — 

ale'x^'  to  hunt  sea-mammals  d'ld  to  search 

mEdE'lq-  to  boil  g-Uo'i-  to  steal 

Jc'Ielak'  to  strike 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nominal  suffixes,  most  nouns  are 
derived  from  verbs,  so  that  the  number  of  primarily  denominative 
steins  is  small.  Examples  of  nominal  stems  derived  from  verbs 
or  neutral  stems  have  been  given  in  §  36.  A  few  others  may  be 
given  here. 

Ld'8  tree  ( =  standing  on  mEuaHsIe  drum  ( =  striking  re- 
ground)  ceptacle) 

LOtE^ml  ha.t  (  =  hanging  face-  ^rti/7a  moon  (= round  thing 

cover)  being) 

qd's  pond  (=  water  in  it  on  ^a'Zosa:-^  lynx  (  =  big  toothed) 

ground)  Lofwayu  salmon  weir  ( =  means 

xu'lgvns  shark  (  =  rough  body)  of  standing) 

Furthermore,  many  local  suffixes  form  nouns  by  being  attached  to 
the  nominal  stem  o-  something,  and  a  few  related  stems.  We  find, 
for  instance,  d'bde'  chest,  o'x'^mdze^  foot  of  mountain,  o'negwll 
CORNER.    Before  vowels,  the  stem  o-  becomes  a^-;  for  instance,  in 

d'hOEXSde  MOUTH  OF  A  VESSEL. 

A  number  of  nouns  are  found,  however,  which  are  neither  descrip- 
tive nor  immediately  reducible  to  the  series  of  local  suffixes.  Among 
parts  of  the  body  we  find  some  that  do  not  occur  as  suffixes. 

E^ldz-  flesh  yom-  thumb 

eUc^'  blood  hied'  third  finger 

hap-  hair  of  body  sslt!-  fourth  finger 

«£*y-  hair  of  head  aEn-  eyebrows 

xaq  bone  xawe^q  skull 

Lies-  skin  na^x^  vulva 

Jt-.'iZ-  tongue  tstE^y-  intestines 
oeU  rib 

§70 
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Other  names  of  parts  of  the  body  occur  in  two  forms — as  inde- 
pendent words  and  as  sufl^es. 

Independent  Solllx 

bead warns  -xid 

mouth SBtns  -xsta 

ear plEspI^yd'  -ato 

eye ^ahEWotstd^  -^sto 

face ^d'gume  -^Rtn 

nose x't'ndzds  -liba 

tooth g'fg'a  -sx'd 

belly         tsk'/e'  -es 

hand a'yaso'  -x'tsdna 

foot g*d'gw6h^d,  -x'sia 

A  few  other  nouns  which  appear  among  the  suffixes  also  exist  as 
independent  nominal  stems. 

Independent  Sofliz 

fire Ib^'  -sqrvap 

water ^wap-  -^sta 

one  side op-  -k'/ot 

The  classification  of  verbs  according  to  form  of  object  is  well  devel- 
oped. Since  there  are  but  few  classificatory  endings,  and  since  their 
use  is  primarily  restricted  to  numerals,  we  find  many  different  stems 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  list  of  stems  will  be  found  in  my  book  ''  Kwakiutl  Texts"  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  in). 
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TEXT 

G'o'kula'lae*      TslE'lqwalSlEla'      la'xa'      6'k'le*     a'wi'nagwisa.' 

Lived  it  is  said  Heat  at  the  aboye  world. 

G'a'x^Em'lae*    TslE'lqwalolEla'  LE'wis'  sfi'sEme,'   ylx*    Se'paxaes*® 

Came  referred  to  Heat  and  his  children,        that        Shining-down 

it  is  said 

lqC  11     Ya'qiEntEma'yaxa"     tslEda'q     lo*     G'e'xdsn    LE*wa"    a'le" 

and  First-Speaker  the  woman  and  G'^'zdcn         and  the  last 

xuno'x^se"     Da'doqwanagesEla."    K'leVlae"     g'a'xe"    gEnE'mas" 

child  his  8eeing-from-Comer-to-Comer.       Not  it  is  said  came  wife  of 

TslE'lqwalolEla,   ylx*     Lle'sElaga"      qa      he'gne'mas**     qa'samase" 

Heat,  that  Sun- Woman  for       that  one  being  she        go-making  she 

Lle'sEla^xa**         Lle'sEla.         H6'*latla**  *nEqa'xa**         O'manis 

Sun- Woman  the  snn.  That  it  is  said,  straight-down  Omanis 

however, 

yix*       TslE'lqwalotela        LE*wis'      sa'sEm.       He'x**idaEm*la'wi8** 

that  Heat  and  his  children.  That  began  referred  to  It  is 

said 


>  g  '6k»  house;  -oto  with  the  special  meaning  inhabitant  (}  26,  no.  91);  -*{  it  is  said,  with  demonstrative 
-2;  -^lai  (i  32,  no.  132). 

^tsfMlqtt-  hot;  -ala  (}  26,  no.  91);  -diMia  (}  26,  no.  03). 

*2dTOOo;  -xa  pronominal  vocalic  objective  (}}  40,  60);  the  whole  word  serves  as  the  vocalic  locative 
(§61). 

*  ik'f-  HIGH,  above;  -i  3d  person  demonstrative  ({{  48,  56, 57). 

*  -U  BEACH  (i  22,  no.  45).  This  word  Is  derived  from  the  stem  6-  son ethino,  and  the  suffix  -inak^  (no. 
183  a).    The  terminal  -a  indicates  that  it  Is  one  of  many  countries  ({  50). 

•  g-Ox  TO  comb;  -Em  connective  ({  27,  no.  103);  •'lai  (see  note  1). 

'  ^  AND,  with  possessive  3d  person,  thing  possessed  belonging  to  subject  ({{  40,  III  b,  55). 
*9A'iMm  CHILDREN  [pLtJBAL]  (singular  pin6'k^,  stem  funk^);  -i  dem.  ({  56). 

•  ylzTHAT,  consonantic  form  preceding  proper  name  ({  50),  objective  form  for  apposition  ({  58). 
N  9ip-  TO  SHINS,  rat;  -axa  down  (}  21,  no.  10),  -ii  on  beach  ({  22,  no.  45). 

11  f/K  AND,  consonantic  befSiMe  proper  name  ({  50). 

^yd'f/EiU'  TO  talk;  -fMm  rACE  (}  23,  no.  54);  -^  nominal  suffix  ({  36,  no.  161).  This  takes  the  form 
•offo  before  objective  -z  (}  50.6);  'Ui  objective  form  Introducing  apposition,  vocalic  form  before  common 
noun. 

u  f,Khoa  AND,  vocalic  fdrm  befbre  common  noun  ({  5ail). 

14  <U-  recent;  -2  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

u  pM6'k*t  stem  ^nl;«-  child  (see  note  8);  s  his,  placed  after  the  noun,  since  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence ^xhffQ  d'li  fund'p^t  Is  d'ii,  while  the  possessor  Is  Heat  (see  }  40,  III,  6);  -i  pronominal  Indefinite 
before  proper  nouns  ({}  40, 50). 

M  dd'qwa  TO  see;  dd'doqItDa  to  endeavor  to  see.    The  rest  of  the  name  Is  not  quite  clear. 

"  k'/i$  not;  -'lag  (see  1 ).    This  Is  a  verbal  form. 

u  ff-ox  TO  comb;  there  is  no  •'iii  here,  because  this  Is  a  new  idea  that  Is  Introduced  Into  the  taje;  -i  con- 
sonantic, pronominal  (§{  40, 50). 

1*  fEnE'm,  stem  pag--  wife;  -njrm  (}  36,  no.  103  a);  -« Ind.  possessive  before  proper  name  ({  50). 

»  Lfit-  heat;  LH'tMla  sun;  -pa  woman  (}  36,  no.  102). 

1 9a  ON  ACCOUNT  or;  hi  that  one;  •ini'  abstract  noun,  quautt  or;  -'m  (§  27,  no.  108);  -9  possessive 
third  person. 

"gd*-  TO  walk;  -cmat  to  cause  ({  35,  no.  158);  -i  cons,  demonstrative  (§}  40, 50). 

a  -aca  definite  object  (f  40). 

M  hi  that;  -^la  it  is  said  ({32,  no.  132);  -4 fa  however  ({  27,  no.  101). 

>  <ai^ STRAIGHT  (1.  e.,  tocome  straight  down);  M  Is  here  subject;  -xa  Indicates  the  apposition  explaining 

the  M  THAT. 

"  hi  that;  -r*U  inchoative  (}  26,  no.  00);  -Mm  connective  (}  27,  no.  103);  after  the  Inchoative  this  suffix 
requires  always  a  connective  -a-;  •'la  (see  note  1);  -Mm-ujU  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104). 
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[BCLL.  40 


1 


la* 

went 


qa'sld** 

walk-began 


la'xa* 

to  the 


Wak'IegesiA.' 

Bent-Bay  its  name. 


La"be» 

Then  ittt 
aaid 


do'x^waLElaxa'*  *nEqa'tsIaqS"  ^wa'kluna"  mExe's**   laq.**     La'lae" 

he  discovered  the  ten  long  canoea 


hollow  things    at  it. 
on  beach 


Then  it  ii 
said 


*w'un*wig*aq,"     laE'mMa  wis^     la'x"     a'La'yasa^     xwa'xwakluna.* 

he  hid  back  of  them,        then  referred  to  at 


then  referred  to 

it  is  said  and 

so  he  went 


landward  of 
the 


canoes. 


5^   S5 


La'*lae**  ya'q!eg'a*leda** 

speak  began  tbe 


La'Mae*®  G'e'xdEn   dE?*wuHIa'lis**   laq. 

Then  it  is  G'^'xdsn       jumped  out  of  woods        to 

said  on  beach  them. 

'nEmo'kwe*'  bEgwa'nEma:**      "'ma'sos**  *ya'lag'ilisex/'  G'e'xdEnf 


Then  it  is 
said 


one  person 


man: 


"What  your 


work  moving  on 
beach  here. 


G#'xdni? 


'ne'x'so^lae*^  G'e'xdEn. 

was  told  it  is  G-^'xdEn. 

said 

10L."»<^ 
from  you." 


La'*lae*^  na'nax*ma*ya:**  "  La'Log'wasdE'yin*" 

he  replied: 


La'Mae  *» 

Then  it  is 
said 


Then  it  is 
said 

WULe'" 

asked 


"  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
magical  treasure 


"*mae'noxwas?"  " 

••What  tribe  are  you?" 


La"lae*» 

Then  it  is 
said 


G'e'xdfinaxa" 

Q-^'zdBn  the 

na'nax'ma'eda" 

replied  the 


hEgwa'nEme : 


s.a 


bE^wa'nEniaq:  ^ 

man  to  him: 


>'M  WENT,  signifies  here  a  new  action:  then. 

"  qA*-  TO  walk;  -r'ld  inchoative  ({  26,  no.  90). 

»  wd'k'!-  bent;  -if-  SIDE  (S  22,  no.  51);  -it  on  beach  (}  22,  no.  46);  -ria  on  (-named)  (f  21,  no.  32 1). 

w  Ut  (see  note  27);  •'lai  (see  note  1 ). 

SI  d6q^  to  see;  -aula  to  accom push  (§  26,  no.  96);  -la  vocalic  pronominal  object  (see  note  23). 

tt'nxg-  TEN  (-straight);  -U.'aq  long  object  (§  24.  no.  84);  -i  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

•»  Stem  f  UHjJk**-. 

M  fflEX-  HOLLOW  THINGS  ARE  SOMEWHERE  [PLURAL  tO  halt-];  -f»  ON  BEACH  (§  22,  no.  46). 

»  Locative  (see  note  3);  -q  object  3d  person  ({  49). 

M'timn-  TO  hide;  w  tor-dorrd  21.  no.  37).  -ig-e  bark  (§  23,  no. 69);  the  reason  for  tbe  Introdocttoo  of 
w  before  -igi  is  not  clear;  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

*7  lA  (see  note  27);  -Mm-tDis  and  so  ({  27,  no.  104);  -fla  (see  note  1).    Here  lA  Is  used  as  the  verb  to  oo. 

»  Ml  oonsonantlc  form  of  locative  (see  note  3)  before  a  form  with  genitive  ending  ({  69). 

M  dL-  landward;  -i*  nominal  ending  (§  36,  no.  161);  -«a  vocalic  genlUve  ({  49). 

40  Reduplication  for  plural  (§41). 

«i  dEfu-  to  jump;  -dU/a  out  op  woods  (§  21,  no.  37,  c);  -Us  on  beach  ({  22,  no.  46;  {  37,  no.  197). 

**yiiq!Ent-  to  talk;  -g-a^l  to  begin  to  make  noise  ({  34,  no.  146);  this  combination  seems  irtegulsr 
ida  vocalic  subjective  ({  49). 

*»«nEwi  one;  -dk^  person;  -i  demonstrative. 

44  Stem  bskn-  man;  -Ansm  (§  36,  no.  193,  6);  -a  (see  note  6). 

4*«7nd«  what;  -5«  thy  (pronominal  possessive). 

4«  «ya-  TO  be  occupied  [cf.  'pd''yatsli  canoe  ( «  receptacle)  for  occupation];  *f&*la  to  be  in  a  state  op  occr- 
pation;  -irilts  moving  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  §  37,  no.  197);  -ix  postnomlnal  demonstrative  2d  penon 
(§48,11). 

4?  *rUk'  TO  say;  -td*  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  •'la?  (see  note  1). 

4«  Stem  perhaps  nap-  to  imitate. 

4«(^ii-  something  magical,  precious;  ^'^kfwa  to  endeavor  to  get  something  prscioi78(§  46); 
the  softening  suffix  sdEy  Is  not  known  from  any  other  combination;  -sn  I,  subject. 

«•  Locative,  2d  person  object  (§  48, 1;  §  61). 

iiwuL- TO  question;  -i  pronominal  before  proper  name. 

M  ~aza,  the  first  -a  connects  the  subject  with  the  pronominal  object  -xa  (§  60.4). 

w  Stem  bsk*-  man  (see  note  44),  -i  demonstrative. 

»4«wio-  what;  -Hiozu  here,  tribe  (§  36,  no.  162);  -<w  2d  person. 

w  See  note  48;  -ida  definite  pronominal  (§  49). 

M  See  note  44;  -aq  pronominal  object,  3d  person  (§  60.4). 
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'*Max'*enoxunu*x"."  Ho'x*wIdox**  alS'watsIftxsEnu'^""  g'igAma'ex.""^ 

**  We  are  killer-whales.  It  split  this  this  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief  here." 

La'*lae**  wuLa'sa'we"  G'e'xdEn  lax"  tlE'm'yasexes"  xwa'klunaxs** 

Ttien  it  is  was  asked  Q-6'zdBn       about        his  material  for  his  canoe  when  it 

aaid  sewing 

ho'x'widae.**      La'*lae*^    ne'lasa"    dEwe'x.**      ^'Ha'g'a'^    ax'e'dEx*® 

was  broken.  Then  it  is         he  told  of  •  cedar-  "  Oo  get  the 

said  the  ivithes. 

dEwe'xa,"~  'ne'xsoMae'®  G'e'xdEn.    La"lae*»  qa'snda."  K-l6Vlat!a" 

cedar-withes,"         was  told  it  is  G*€'zdsn.         Then  it  is       he  started.         Not  it  is  said, 

said  said  howeyer, 

ga'laxs^'    g'a'xae^*     da'laxa'*     dEwe'x'*     qa*s'^    tslEwe'^s'*    la'xa' 

Ions  when  became  carried  the  cedar-  that  he        gave  (with)  to  the 

withes  it 

biB^wa'nEm.       La'*la6da'*      bEgwa'nEm      aa'ltslalaxa^      dEwe'x.*' 

man.  Then  it  is  said  man  tried  to  break  to  cedar- 

the  pieces  the  withes. 

'"ma'se"    xa'nLElag'lJa'stk*"   tE'lqwa?""      La'*laeda'*    bEgwa'nEm 

**  What  is  the  reason  of  this  weak?"  Then  it  is  man 

said  the 

*ya'laqasa**  'nBmo'kwe**  bEgwa'nEm  qa"  le's  ax'e'dEx**  sE'lbesa.** 

sent  (with)  the         one  person  man  that     he  go        take  the  twlsted-on- 

beach. 


•'  mdx-  TO  PURSUE  skcretlt;  -inot*  nomen  actorls  ({  36,  no.  182);  m&':fiinox»  killbr-whalb;  -Mnu^pt 
exclusive. 
»  kdz*-  TO  split;  -r<{d  inchoative;  -dx  prNiominal  oonsonantio  dem<m8trative  2d  person. 

Wal2f«-  TO  HUNT  SKA-MAMMAL^;  -QtMH  EBCIPTACLE  ({  36,  nO.  IMyiaWtDOttH  HUNTINO-CANOB;  -X  pOSt- 

nominal  demonstrative  2d  person;  SEmi^pi  prenomlnal  possessive  exclusive. 

«•  ffi  CHiEp;  g-ifami*  chixf,  perhaps  chief  among  others  ({21,  no.  7a);  -ix  postnominal  demcmstratlve 
2d  person. 

o  waL-  TO  question;  -^  passive  ({35,  no.  150);  -tt^wi  prenomlnal  indefinite. 

«  ilrm-  TO  SEW  WOOD  wtth  CEOAB-wrraBs;  tfM*m^pH  (for  tlE'may^  sbwino-insteumbnt  [%  4];  -t  his; 
-i  (i  50.12);  'lit  prenomlnal  possessive  3d  person. 

«>  See  note  33;  -xm  ({  64). 

M  See  note  58;  -^  (}  64). 

•  nH-  TO  tell;  -m  (Instrumental,  {  60)  about. 

«•  dMWifX  CEDAB-Wn-HES,  CEDAR-TWIOS. 

**  kd  occurs  only  In  Imperative  forms;  -fa  Imperative  ending  ({  66). 

•  «z-  TO  DO,  TO  take;  -r<{tf  Inchoative  (§26,  no.  00);  -x  prenomlnal  oonsonantic  object. 
«•«  Invisible  and  Indefinite  (}  50.2). 

n'nik-  TO  sat;  -$6^  passive  (}  35,  no.  150);  -'lai  (see  note  1). 

n  gOi'  TO  walk;  -r<{d  inchoative  (}  26,  no.  00);  -a  terminal  ({  57). 

n  See  17;  -t/a,  howbveb  (}  27,  no.  101). 

n  fi-  long;  pS^la  from  pi  and  -Ola  (}  26,  no.  02);  -x*  (§  64). 

M  See  note  64. 

^^  da  TO  take;  -to  (}  26,  no.  01);  -xa  prenomlnal  vocalic  object. 

»  See  note  60;  here  without  Indefinite  -a,  because  he  carries  the  material,  so  that  It  Is  now  definite. 

n  {  63,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  agrees  with  the  principal  clause,  therefore  s  after  the  qa. 

"  tt/6f  TO  oivb;  -i  after  qa;  -t  Instrumental. 

n  See  note  30;  -Ma  vocalic  pronominal  subject. 

"  at- to  break,  to  crtMsk;  -x-*s  across;  -a  to  endeavwwlth  reduplication  and  hardened  consonant  (see 
p.  408);  -xa  vocalic  prenomlnal  object. 

n  'ma  what;  -«  possessive;  -i  demonstrative. 

»xa'nL-  yebt;  -ia  (}  26,  no.  01);*<f*{<  beason  (f  36,  no.  176);  -a  Interrogative;  -t  possessive;  -Jk-  post- 
nominal  demmstrative  1st  person. 

>*<iI^wbak. 

Mtfd'tef-  TO  SEND,  always  with  Instrumentalls. 

"  tMlp-  TO  TWI9T;  -ia  ON  beach  (i  22,  no.  46). 
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La'^laeda^'  bEgwa'nEm  dzE'l^'wIda.**    K*!es*latla^  gft'iaxs"  ^-a'xae'^ 

Then  it  is  man  began  to  run.  Not  it  is  said,     lon^  when       be  east 

said  the  however, 

da'laxa^*  SE'lbes.**      L&'^laeda  bBgwa'nEm  tlE'mx'^idxa*^  xwa^kluna." 

carried  the      twisted-on-  Then  it  is  man  began  to  sew  the  canoe. 

beach.  said  the 

La'*lae***    dzf'x'sEmtsa'*    gwEle'k'e**    la'xes**    tlEma'^e."     LaB'm" 

Then  it  is  he  nibbed  on  its  gnm  on  hia  sewing.  Then 

said  face  with  the 

gwa'la.**  La'*lae'*^  g'T'^ama^yasa**  ma'x'enox"/'  ylx'  H6'li*lfilag"ili&i," 

it  was  Then  it  is  the  chief  of  the  killer*whales,  that  Movin^-all-oTer- 

finished.  said  the  World, 

he'Em^*    Le'gEmsa®^     g'l'gama'yasa**     maa'mx'enox":'*     "La*mdx* 

that  was  the  name  enief  of  the  kiUer-whales:  **  It  here 

of  the 

la'LEn**^  xue'lbalax  *®*  ma'sto*^  la'x5x*"»  G'e'xdEn  qa*^  sEk-flasoxa'* 

will  go  quartz-  harpoon  to  this  G*S'xdEn     that  be  n>ear  with 

my  pointed  this  the 

gwo^yfm;*^  h6'*mis*®^  Le'LEgEms  ***  ME'nlosE'las,*®*  lo*"  Mn'mnra- 

whale;  that  (and  the  names  of  Place-of-getting-  and  Feeling- 

so  it  is)  Satiated. 

leqalaa,"*^    le'wIs^    g*o'?"Laos"^    ma'xExseg'tlaLes"*    g*o':gL°Lao«.*" 

Satiated,  and  (your)        house  (your)  killer-whale  on  front  house  yxmr. 

will  be  (your) 

La'Le*"    ma'x*enox"Le8"*   lo'qulilLaos;"*   he'^mis*®^   hala'yu*"   lO'" 

Then  killer-whale  will  be  future  dish  in  that  and  killing  aad 

will  be  your  house  your;  so  it  is  instrument 

q !ula'*sta *"    LE*wa  "*    xue'^lx 'e  "•    xuda'yu  "®    qa*s    8Ex"x*fi'Los." "* 

life  water  and  the  quartz-  knife  for  butcher-kniie." 

toothed  ^    your 

"  dzslf^  TO  run;  -x-«M  inchoative  (J  26,  no.  90). 
"  t/sm-  TO  SEW  boards;  -I'M  inchoative  ({  26,  no.  90). 

»  dztk'-  TO  rub;  -fsmd  pace  ({  23,  no.  54;  also  §  24,  no.  85;  }  20,  no.  2);  -m  preoominal  intransitiTi 
vocalic. 

^ptDE*li'k-  GUM. 

M  See  note  3;  -tis  objective  possessive  3d  perscm;  owner  and  subject  same  po^on. 

« t/Em-  TO  SEW  boards;  -^  (J  36,  no.  161);  -i  demonstrative. 

"  la,  see  note  30;  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

•*  ptoa-  stop;  -Ola  contlnuative  (§  26,  no.  92). 

** gVgam^ chiep  (see  note 60);  -sa  possessive prenominal  vocalic. 

»  hil-  right;  -i*UUa  about  (§  21,  no.  5);  -is  on  beach  (5  22,  no.  45);  -irills  m  world  (§  38,  do.  197). 

M  hi  THAT  (see  note  24);  'Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

•^  jfBp-  name;  'Em  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  193);  -aa  definite  possessive  (§§  49, 59). 

»  Reduplicated  plural  (§  42.5). 

M  Pronominal  2d  person  visible. 

>«>ir  future;  -sn  I. 

101  xu^/  quartz;  -ba  point  ({  21,  no.  31);  -to  nominal;  -x  postnominal,  2d  person,  visible. 

»w  harpoon. 

10*  Periphrastic,  2d  i)erson  visible,  oonsonantlc  ({{  48,  59). 

iM  The  subject  changes,  hence  the  -»  follows  the  verb. 

106  8Ek'  to  spear;  -2a  contlnuative;  'S6x  with  this,  2d  person,  visible  ({{  48, 59);  -iti  object. 

•o«  Stem  fwik'-. 

w  -*m  -wis  (5  28,  no.  104). 

10*^^^  name;  'Sm  nominal  suffix;  reduplicated  plural. 

100  mEtU-  satiated;  'dsEla  (?);  -as  place  op—. 

110  mEfU'  satiated;  'iqala  to  feel  uke—  (§  23,  no.  81). 

111  g-6ku  house;  -l  future;  -a^  thy,  invisible  2d  person  possessive  ({  48). 

lis 'xsiga front  of  house  (§  23,  no.  52);  -l future;  'it  2d  person,  prenominal  jKJssessive ($ 48). 

11' -L  future;  -2  demonstrative. 

114  -L  future;  'is  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive. 

lift  I6'qul'  dish;  -U  in  house;  -ads  (see  note  111). 

lie  hal- TO  KILL  (Hg'ldza'qo  dialect);  -ayu  instrument. 

1"  q!ula  LIFE;  -<«to  water  (§  22,  no.  39). 

ii>  See  note  13. 

"•  -sxd  tooth  (see  p.  478,  no.  62). 

110 xul'  TO  cut  blubber;  'oyu  instrument. 

I"  «*Jfc«*- to  carve;  -»xa  tooth;  -l  future;  -d«  thy,  postnomfna:. 
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La'^lae**      LBx'e'deda*"       maa'inx*enox".**       G'a'x^lae*     G'e'xdEn, 

Then  it  in  started  the  killer-whale.  He  came  it  G'^'zdBn, 

said  is  said 

na'^nak""'  la'xes**  gok".^   LaE'm"  sEk'a'xa"*  ^6'yVm^^  LE«wa"» 

goinsT  home  to  his  house.  Then  he  speared  whale  and  the 

whole 

qla'sa;^**  la'g'iltse"*  g'l'gamex'lda.**^ 

sea-otter;  that  was  his  chief  he  hecame. 

reason 

in  ^XX-  TO  START  BT  CANOE;  -X*^  TO  BBOIN. 

m  nd'CfloJbs  is  here  independent  of  O'fxdMn  and  begins  a  new  clause. 
»4  ssk-'  TO  HARPOON;  'Xa  prenominal  object. 

1S»  q/a9-  SEA-OTTER. 

i»  la  TO  go;  -g^U  reason;  -ti  (after  I  it  becomes  -tti)  or  his. 
^S7  g-Vpami^  chief;  -x-ld  to  become. 

[Translation.] 

Heat  lived  in  the  upper  world.     Heat  came  with  his  children, — 
Shining-Down  and  First-Speaker,  a  woman,  and  G'c'xdEn,  and  his 
youngest  child,  Seen-f  rom-Corner-to-Corner.     The  wife  of  Heat,  Sun- 
Woman,  did  not  come,  for  she  is  the  one  who  makes  the  sun  go. 
Heat  and  his  children  came  straight  down  to  O'manis.     At  once 
G'e'xdEn  went  to  Bent  Bay.     There  he  discovered  ten  canoes  on  the 
beach.      He  hid  behind  them    landward  from    the  canoes.     Then 
G'e'xdEn    jumped    out   of    the    woods.     Then    one    person   spoke. 
"What  are  you  doing  on  the  beach,  G'e'xdEn?"    Thus  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.     Then  he  replied,'  ''I  am  trying  to  get  a  magical  treas- 
ure from  you."    Then  G'e'xdEn  asked  the  man,  '*To  what  tribe 
do  you  belong  ?"    The  man  answered  him,  '*  We  are  Killer- Whales. 
The    hunting-canoe  of    our    chief    is  split."    Then   G'e'xdEn   was 
asked  what  he  used  to  sew  his  canoe  with  when  it  was  broken.     He 
mentioned   cedar- withes.     "Go    and   get    cedar-withes  I "   G'e'xdEn 
was  told.     He  started,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying 
cedar-withes,  which  he  gave  to  the  man.     Then  the  man  tore  to 
pieces  the  cedar-withes.     ''  Why  are  they   so   weak  ? "    Then  the 
man  sent  a  person  to  go  and  get  "twisted  on  beach."    The  man  ran 
away;   and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying  "twisted  on 
beach."    Then  the  man  sewed  the  canoe.     He  rubbed  the  outside  of 
his  sewing  with  gum.     Then  it  was  finished.     Then  the  chief  of  the 
Killer- Whales,  Moving- AU-Over-the- World, — that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  Killer-Whales, — (said),   "This,  my  quartz-pointed 
harpoon,  will  go  to  G'e'xdEn;  and  the  names  Place-of-getting-Satiated 
and  Feeling-Satiated,  and  your  house  with  a  killer-whale  (painting)  on 
the  front,  will  be  your  house;  and  your  dish  will  be  a  killer- whale  dish ; 
and  the  death-bringer  and   the  water  of  life  and  the  quartz-edged 
knife,  which  is  to  be  your  butcher-knife  (shall  be  yours)."    Then 
the  Killer-Whale  started.     G'e'xdEn  came  and  returned  to  his  house. 
Then  he  speared  whales  and  sea-otters.     Therefore  he  became  a  chief. 
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CHINOOK 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
ivhich  were  spoken  along  bothHbanks  of  Columbia  river  from  the 
I7ascades  to  the  sea,  and  some  distance,  up  the  Willamette  valley. 
rhe  Chinook  were  neighbors  of  tribes  belonging  to  many  linguistic 
stocks.  In  Shoalwater  bav  and  on  the  lower  course  of  Colimibia 
river,  along  its  northern  bank  as  far  as  the  Cascade  range,  they  came 
into  contact  with  tribes  of  the  coast  division  of  the  Salishan  family. 
On  the  upper  course  of  Willapa  river  they  were  contiguous  to  a 
small  Athapascan  tribe ;  farther  to  the  east  they  were  surrounded  by 
Sahaptin  tribes;  in  the  Willamette  valley  they  bordered  on  the 
Molala  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  southern  bank  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Cowlitz  river,  lived  another  Athapascan  tribe  whose  neigh- 
bors they  were;  while  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  they 
bordered  on  the  Tillamuk,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Coast  Salish. 

The  language  was  spoken  in  two  principal  dialects,  Upper  Chinook 
and  Lower  Chinook.  The  former  was  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of 
Columbia  river,  as  far  west  as  Gray's  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and 
a  little  above  Astoria  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  sub- 
divided into  a  nimiber  of  slightly  diflFerent  dialects.  The  principal 
representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas  which  were  spoken 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  and  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  Wasco  and  Wishram  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of 
The  Dalles.  The  Lower  Chinook  includes  the  Clatsop  dialect  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria  downward)  and  the  Chinook 
proper  of  the  north  bank  from  Grays  harbor  down,  and  on  Shoal- 
water bay.     The  last-named  dialect  is  discussed  here. 

The  name  Chinook  (TsIinu^Jc)  is  the  one  by  which  the  tribe  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Chehalis. 
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The  grammar  of  the  Chmook  language  has  been  discussed  by 
Horatio  Hale/  Friederich  Miiller,'  Franz  Boas,'  John  R.  Swanton/ 
and  Edward  Sapir.** 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  references  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to 
page  and  line  in  Franz  Boas,  Chinook  Texts. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-13) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Chinook  is  characterized  by  a  super- 
abundance of  consonants  and  consonant-clusters  combined  with  great 
variability  of  vowels.  Since  practically  all  our  information  on  the 
Lower  Chinook  has  been  derived  from  one  single  individual,  the  last 
survivor  capable  of  giving  intelligent  information,  there  remain  many 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds.  My  informant  was 
in  the  habit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  lips  very  slightly  only. 
There  was,  particularly,  no  strong  forward  movement  of  the  lips  in 
the  vowel  u  and  the  semivowel  w.  This  tendency  has  been  observed 
in  many  Indian  languages  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  all 
Chinook  speakers.  For  this  reason  the  u  and  o  sounds  are  very 
slightly  differentiated.  Obscure  vowels  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be 
related  to  all  long  and  short  vowels. 

The  system  of  vowiels  and  semivowels  may  be  written  as  follows : 


Diph- 

Semi- 

Semi- 

Diph- 

thong 

vowel 

Vowels 
E 
A 

vowel 

thong 

W 

V 

0 

A 

0 

e 

{e) 

« 

y 

au 

u 

0 

(6) 

a 

t 

(e) 

• 

ai 

u 

0 

d 

d 

•  • 

a 

e 

(i) 

While  the  o  and  u  sounds  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
lip-positions,  the  e  and  i  sounds  seemingly  alternate  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  adjoining  sounds.  They  assume  a  decided 
i  tinge  by  contact  with  a  following  a,  or  when  following  an  anterior 
palatal.     There  is  no  strong  retraction  of  the  lips,  but  a  considerable 

»  Wilkes  Expedition,  Ethnography  and  Philology,  562-564.  See  also  Trimtadions  c/  the  American  Ja*. 
nologkal  Society,  n,  xxili-clxxxviii;  Hale's  Indians  of  Northwest  America  and  Vocaboiaries  of  North 
America;  with  an  Introduction  by  Allwrt  Gallatin. 

>  Orundrlss  der  Sjirachwlssenschaft,  n,  254-256.    Vienna,  1882. 

•  Notes  on  the  Chinook  Language.  American  Anthropologist,  55-63,  1893;  Chinook  Texts,  BuUrtin  90  cf 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1894;  Kathlamct  Texts,  Bulletin  Be  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Btknoioff, 
1901 ;  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language,  A  merican  A  nthropologiat,  n.  s.,  vi,  118-147, 1904. 

«  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  n,  199-237, 1900. 

•  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper  Chinook,  A  merican  AntkropoloptL, 
n.  s.,  rx,  533-544;  Wishram  Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  11, 1900. 
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linguo-palatal  constriction.  In  the  short  vowel  the  i  character  is 
rather  accentuated.  In  the  long  vowel  the  e  character  predomi- 
nates, unless  contact  and  contrast  phenomena  emphasize  the  i  char- 
acter. 6  seems  to  occur  only  with  Jc  sounds  and  is  probably  due  to 
an  assimilation  of  short  a.  d  is  rare  and  seems  to  occur  only  in  ono- 
matopoetic  words,  e  and  a  are  also  of  peculiar  character,  a  seems 
to  be  always  either  a  rhetorical  broadening  of  e  (as  in  d^Jca  for  e'ia), 
or  an  onomatopoetic  element  which  is  frequent  as  terminal  sound  in 
interjections.  The  a  series  is  related  to  the  o  and  u  series  in  so  far 
as  a  may  be  transformed  into  o  or  u,  while  -e  and  i  can  never  be  thus 
transformed.  We  will  designate  the  o  and  u  sounds  as  t^-series  and 
the  e  and  i  sounds  as  i-series.  The  only  diphthongs  that  occur  are 
au  and  cd.  Doubled  vowels,  unless  separated  by  a  consonantic 
glottal  stop,  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Short  i  and  u  when  preceding 
vowels  have  always  consonantic  values. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonants  consist  of  labials,  dentals,  and  a  very  full  series  of 
palatals.  There  are  also  a  number  of  I  sounds.  I  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  distinguishing  these  satisfactorily.  There  is  also  much 
confusion  regarding  surds  and  sonants,  not  only  because  the  sonant 
has  greater  stress  than  our  sonant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  labial  sound  with  semiclosure  of  the  nose  and  weak  lip- 
closure,  which  is  therefore  intermediate  between  6,  m,  and  w,  with 
prevalent  m  character.  Between  vowels  the  sound  approaches  a  &. 
The  occurrence  of  d  is  also  doubtful.  Each  stop  occurs  as  fortis  and 
surd. 

The  series  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Nasal      Lateral         ^^^^^ 
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The  alveolar  8,  c,  and  the  affricative  te,  tc,  are  pronounced  with 
open  teeth.  The  two  m's  are  not  distinguished,  since  the  former 
occurs  only  before  vowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  represent  two  reaUy 
distinct  sounds. 

The  glottal  stop  and  the  velar  surd  are  closely  related,  the  former 
often  taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  An  omission  of  a.  q  after  a  stop 
transforms  the  latter  into  a  fortis.  I  have  placed  I  and  n  in  the  same 
line,  on  account  of  their  frequent  alternation.  Since  the  glottal  stop, 
velars,  palatals,  and  anterior  palatals  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common,  we  will  designate  them  as  Jc  sounds.  The  consonants  of  the 
anterior  palatal  series  have  a  decided  affricative  character,  which  is 
least  prominent  in  the  fortis.  The  medial  palatal  t  and  the  velar  q 
appear  also  as  affricatives.  In  these  cases  the  continued  sound 
appears  so  long,  that  I  have  written  them  as  Jcx  and  gx. 

The  language  admits  of  extensive  consonantic  clusters,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  sequence  of  consonants  that  is  inad- 
missible except  that  clusters  consisting  of  a  stop  followed  by  m  and  n 
seem  to  be  avoided. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Laws 

Nevertheless  we  find  complex  phonetic  laws.  These  may  be  classed 
in  nine  groups : 

(1)  Effects  of  accent.  (5)  Vowel  changes. 

(2)  Laws  of  vocalic  harmony.  (6)  Metathesis. 

(3)  Laws  of  consonantic  as-        (7)  Dieresis. 

similation.  (8)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalization  of  consonants.       (9)  Weakening  and  strength- 

ening of  consonants. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  laws  are  purely  phonetic,  while  the  others 
are  restricted  to  certain  grammatical  forms.  Groups  2-5  are  changes 
due  to  contact  phenomena. 

Effects  of  Accent  (§§  6,  6) 

The  accent  affects  the  character  of  the  vowel  upon  which  it  falls 
and  modifies  consonants  in  so  far  as  certain  consonants  or  consonantic 
clusters  are  not  tolerated  when  they  precede  the  accent.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Chinook,  but  they 
occur  also  in  part  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  Upper  Chinook. 
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§  5.  Vocalic  Changes 

1 .  Vocalic  changes  consist  in  the  introduction  of  an  e  in  an  accented 
consonantic  cluster  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  steins.  The 
E  is  inserted  after  the  accented  consonantic  stem.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Kathlamet,  while  it  is  absent  in  Wishram. 

a-tcE^-L-a-x  he  made  it  (a-  aorist;  tc-  he;  x-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 

to  do) 
Or^Ef'L-^L-x  she  made  it  (a-  aorist;  g-  she;  x-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 

to  do) 
tE'-TcEmon  ashes  (<-  plural  gender) 

2a.  Accented  short  u,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  I  which  are  followed 
by  vowels,  becomes  uaf. 

ia/gunat  his  salmon  iguafnat  salmon 

tqfulipxund'yu  youths  iqlud^lijyx  youth 

26.  Accented  e  and  short  a,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  Z  which  are 
followed  by  vowels,  become  a.  The  short  vowels  i  and  Uy  when  fol- 
lowed by  vowels,  have  consonantic  values  and  affect  preceding  e  and  a 
in  the  same  manner. 

ica/yim  grizzly-bear  icdyd^mukc  grizzly-bears 

xd'pETiic  giving  herself  in  pay-        pd'nic  to  give  in  payment  to 

ment  to  shaman  shaman 

aqtafwUx   he   gives    them   to 

them  249.13 

Accented  i  followed  by  an  a  or  u  vowel  becomes  ay. 

atcidfx  he  is   accustomed   to        atcd'yax  he  makes  him 

make  him 
mLopid'  Lxa  you  will  gather  it         agiupd'yaLX  she  gathered  him 

Here  belong  also  the  terminal  changes  of  e  in  plural  forms : 

i'cklale  clam  basket  Lcklald^yuks  clam  baskets 

ocue'e  frog  tcued'yulcs  frogs 

Compare  with  this  the  following  cases,  where  n  and  I  belong  to 
consonantic  clusters : 

nexEfVoko  he  awoke 
mE^nx'i  a  little  while 

In  one  case  e  accented  changes  to  a  before  x: 

LldlEX  bird  tlaWxukc  birds 

All  these  changes  given  under  2  are  confined  to  Lower  Chinook. 
They  do  not  occur  in  Kathlamet  and  Wishram. 
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§  6.  Consofiantie  Changes 

Consonantic  changes  due  to  accent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  Jc  following  the  accented  syllable  tends  to  become  the  affrica- 
tive  Jcx. 

Ica/tSEk  middle  d'kxdtSEk  middle  daughter 

ige'lxlcutk  flint  oyd'kxUxtcutk  his  flint  arrow- 

point 

(2)  When  the  vowel  following  the  cluster  Ix  is  accented,  the  x  is 
dropped. 

e'lxam  town  Ue'e  coimtry 

atdd'lxam  he  said  to  him  tdold'ma  he  will  say  to  him 

vkd'lxvl  mous^  uJcolo'luks  mice 

(3)  In  words  in  which  a  q  follows  the  accented  syllable  it  changes  to 
*  when  the  accent  shifts  to  a  syllable  following  the  q.  When  the  q 
follows  the  surds  p  and  t,  these  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  fortes: 

Lo/qauvMqt  its  blood  L^afvMqt  blood 

e'qeL  creek  tla/LEma  creeks 

uyd'qalEptcJcix'  his  fire  d^d'lEptckix'  fire 

Ld^qana  its  beavers  e^e'na  beaver 

This  change  takes  place  also  when  the  accent  remains  on  the  syllable 
preceding  the  q,  when  the  vowal  following  the  q  is  short. 

o'qoL  fish-weir  oyd'^aL  his  fish-weir 

These  changes  mark  a  phonetic  differentiation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook.  In  Upper  Chinook  the  q  is  preserved  almost  throughout; 
while  in  Lower  Chinook  it  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  glottal  stop  % 
— when  following  p  and  t  by  the  corresponding  fortis, — whenever  the 
accents  stand  after  g,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  or 
when  it  is  termmal. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

wd^ynq  d'ya^  his  mother 

Lid'paqa  Lid'pa^a  his  nape 

isETTiE'lq  isd^rriEV  nose-ornament 

eqe^paqte  e^e'paqte  beam 

tid^qoit  tid^wit  his  legs 

tqu^Ll  tloL  house 

The  process  of  modification  is,  however,  incomplete,  since  we  find 
a  nimiber  of  Chinook  words  that  retain  the  q, 

eqtq  head  ai'aq  quick 

e^CElqcElq  porcupine  Ltcuq  water 
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Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  terminal  x  and  x",  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  in  many  Lower  Chinook  fonns. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

imd^lEkumax  imo'lslcuma  elks 

tqa^LEmax  tla^LEma  creeks 

md'LTiia;*  ma'Lne  seaward 

Other  characteristic  changes  are  from  Upper  Chinook  t  to  Lower 
Chinook  8,  as  in — 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

tqd^totinikc  tqd'sosinikc  boys 

anixEnEmo'txein       anix' EUEmd' 8X' sm      I  fooled  him 

and  from  Upper  Chinook  s  to  Lower  Chinook  tct. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

e^Ttias  e'matct  shame 

and'suwvlxt  and'tduwubi  I  went  up  on  the  water 

§  7.  Laws  of  Vocalic  Harmony 

When  a  u  vowel  precedes  a  1c  sound,  and  the  1c  sound  is  either  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  or  is  a  prefix,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  vowel  of  the 
u-  series.     The  following  special  cases  may  be  distinguished: 

(1)  An  obscure  vowel  following  the  k  sound  is  transformed  into 
short  u. 

o'pLlike  bow  dgu'pLlike  my  bow  (with  prefix 

-gE' my  [I  18]) 

(2)  a  following  a  k  sound  is  transformed  into  o  or  ti. 

ikiafckc  boy  bklo'ckc  girl 

ikanl'm  canoe  okunl'm  canoes 

(3)  An  e  soimd  following  a  k  soimd  requires  a  u  before  the  e  sound. 

aLge'pxate  alder  country  ogue'pxate^  alder-bark  tree 

L^afgil  a  woman  d^d'guU  the  woman 

(4)  If  the  k  sound  is  a  prefix,  it  is  considered  as  a  phonetic  unit 
and  an  o  is  inserted  following  the  k  sound,  even  if  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant. 

nafxLxa  she  begins  to  burn  nd'xoLxa  they  begin  to  bum 

e'ktcxam  he  sang  d'kotcxam  they  sang 

The  following  examples  show  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
consonantic  clusters  that  form  a  stem. 

atcd'ktcktamit  he  roasts  her         ogct  louse 
(stem  -ktckt) 
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§  8.  Consonantic  Assimilatioii 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  case  of  consonantic  assimi- 
lation that  is  purely  phonetic,  not  dependent  on  the  grammatical 
value  of  the  consonants  involved.  For  instance,  the  assimilation  of 
I  by  preceding  and  following  n,  observed  in  no' pan  Em  rr  G£TS  dark 
(from  o'pol  night),  finds  no  strict  analogies  in  other  similar  sound 
groups.  An  assimilation  of  I  by  preceding  n  is  foimd  whenever  the 
Z  is  a  frequentative  suffix  (§31). 

akso^pEua  he  jumps  aJcsd'pEuan  he  jumps  about 

(instead  of  aksd'pEfial) 

What  is  apparently  an  assimilation  of  I  by  preceding  n  is  also 
found  in  cases  of  insertion  which  occur  with  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  31.8).    j 

§  9.  Vocalization  of  Consonants 

1  I  and  n  show  a  peculiar  behavior  when  occiuring  in  the  prefixes 
-gsl-j  'Xsl-f  and  -^eI;  or  the  corresponding  -gEU-  and  -xbti  (§  25). 
Whenever  these  prefixes  are  preceded  by  o,  the  I  and  n  become  e,  so 
that  the  prefixes  assume  the  forms  -(o)<70€-,  (o)xo6-,  -(o)Ho«. 

dgigE'lxem  she  called  him  nogoexe'ma  I  shall  call  them 

dXEUd'ten  he  helped  sing  noxoexd'fen  they  helped  sing 

In  other  cases  the  combinations  Icvl  and  Tcdl  are  admissible,  as  in 

oko'lxvl  mouse  okuLd'm  surf 

2.  The  intransitive  t  of  the  third  person  plural  (§21)  becomes  c 
before  all  Tc  sounds,  and  also  before  adverbial  I  and  n  (§  25). 

§  10.  Vowel  Changes 

The  verbal  prefix  -o-  (§  26),  when  accented  and  preceding  a  Tc 
sound  or  a  w,  becomes  a. 

anio'cgam  I  took  him  anid'wa^  I  killed  him 

This  change  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Chinook. 

igio'waqi  (Kathlamet),  agiafwa^  (Chinook)  she  killed  him 
Unaccented  o  does  not  change  in  this  position. 

a'noxtk  I  steal  her  aymvafx'it  he  is  pursued  261.1 

§  11.  Metathesis 

Metathesis  seems  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  two  suffixes  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated;  for  instance,  -ako  and  -l  combined  form 
"OlukL  (§  30). 
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§  12.  Dieresis  and  Contraction 

1 .  Dieresis  is  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  few  verbal  plurals,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  expanded  by  insertion  of  the  syllable  -yu.  Pre- 
sumably the  expansion  is  related  to  the  dieresis  of  accented  i  (see 
§  5).  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  is  really  a  suffix 
-yu  indicating  the  distributive.     (See  §  38.6.) 

Singular  Plural 

-x^d<  -x'dyvt  to  bathe 

-XElatcJc  "XEldyutck  to  rise 

2.  A  short  a,  when  preceding  or  following  a  and  u,  is  contracted 
with  these  vowels,  which  remain  imchanged.  In  the  same  way  i  is 
contracted  with  a  following  l  or  e. 

oc  she  is  (instead  of  a-oc)  e'^am  country  (instead  of 

atdungo^mit  he  causes  him  to  i-e'lxam) 

run  (instead  of  (Uciungo'-amit) 

§  13.  Weakening  and  Strengthening  of  Consonants 

A  modification  of  significance  is  brought  about  by  a  modification  of 
consonants.^  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir 
in  Upper  Chinook,  but  it  occurred  undoubtedly  also  in  Lower 
Chinook.     The  relation  of  consonants  in  Upper  Chinook  is  as  follows : 

6,  p  hardened  become  p.'  p,  p.'  softened  become  & 

d,  t  hardened  become  t!  t,  t!  softened  become  d 

gy  Jc  hardened  become  IcI  Jc,  Tc!  softened  become  g 

g,  q  hardened  become  kl  g,  q!  softened  become  g 

Similar  relations  are  found  between  the  sibilants: 

tc!  hardened  becomes  ts!  8  softened  becomes  c 

tc  hardened  becomes  ts  ts  softened  becomes  tc 

c  hardened  becomes  «,  ts  ts!  softened  becomes  tc! 
ts  hardened  becomes  ts! 

The  hardened  x  becomes  x.     (Cf.  §  53.) 

§  14.  GBAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

According  to  their  grammatical  forms,  Chinook  words  may  be 
grouped  in  two  large  classes — ^syntactic  words  and  particles.  While 
the  former,  except  in  exclamations,  always  contain  pronominal  and 
other  elements  that  define  their  function  in  the  sentence,  the  latter 
occur  as  independent  and  isolated  words.     The  elements  of  the  syn- 

» See  Edward  Sapir,  1.  c,  537. 
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tactic  words  are  often  phonetically  weak,  and  consist  sometimes  of 
single  consonants,  of  consonantic  clusters,  of  single  vowels,  or  of  weak 
monosyllables.  In  combination  these  may  form  polysyllabic  words. 
The  particles  are  necessarily  of  such  phonetic  character  that  thev 
can  stand  by  themselves.  For  the^e  reasons,  both  classes  of  words 
appear  as  fixed  phonetic  and  formal  units,  so  that  in  Chinook  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  words. 

The  grammatical  processes  applied  with  these  two  classes  of  words 
differ.  Some  of  the  particles  may  be  duplicated,  while  duplication 
and  reduplication  never  occur  in  syntactic  words.  Particles  when 
transformed  into  syntactic  words  may,  however,  retain  their  dupli- 
cations. Syntactic  words  are  modified  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  by  modification  of  the  stem,  which,  however,  is  probably 
always  of  phonetic  origin.  Prefixes  are  much  more  numerous  than 
suffixes,  but  are  phonetically  weaker,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
a  single  sound.  They  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  single 
words.  Six  prefixes  in  one  word  are  not  by  any  means  unusual. 
The  number  of  suflSxes  that  may  appear  in  combination  is  more 
limited.  They  are  phonetically  stronger.  More  than  two  or  thre« 
suffixes  are  rarely  found  in  one  word. 

Word-composition  is  not  infrequent.  However,  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  composition  rarely  appear  alone,  or  rather, 
combined  with  syntactic  elements  only.  They  represent  principally 
a  definite  group  of  local  ideas,  and  therefore  give  the  impression  of 
being  affixes  rather  than  independent  stems.  These  words  are,  for 
instance,  motion  into,  out  of,  up,  down  (see  §  27).  Setting  aside 
compound  words  of  this  class,  composition  of  independent  stems,  or 
rather  of  stems  which  are  used  with  syntactic  elements  only,  is  infre- 
quent. Nouns  are,  however,  largely  of  complex  origin,  and  in  many 
of  them  stems  and  affixes  may  be  recognized,  although'the  significance 
of  these  elements  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  word  is  quite  free,  while  the  order  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  syntactic  words  is  rigidly  fixed. 

§  16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

In  discussing  the  ideas  expressed  by  means  of  granmiatical  forms, 
it  seems  best  to  begin  with  syntactic  words.  All  syntactic  relations 
of  these  are  expressed  by  pronominal  and  adverbial  prefixes.    Syn- 
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tactic  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  that  receive  different 
treatment — transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  nouns.  All  of 
these  have  in  common  that  they  must  contain  pronominal  elements, 
which  in  the  first  class  are  subjective  and  objective,  while  in  the 
other  two  classes  they  are  objective  (from  the  Indo-European  point 
of  view,  subjective).  The  noun  is  therefore  closely  associated  with 
the  intransitive  verb,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  retains, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  predicative  character,  but  is  in  form  partly 
difiFerentiated  from  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  differentiation  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  contained  in 
the  pronominal  elements.  The  subject  of  the  transitive  differs  in 
some  cases  from  that  of  the  intransitive,  which  is  in  form  identical 
with  the  objective  form  of  the  transitive. 

The  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  possessive  pronouns,  which 
seem  to  be  remotely  related  to  the  subjective  transitive  pronouns. 
Owing  to  the  predicative  character  of  the  noun,  the  possessive  form 
has  partly  the  meaning  having. 

Both  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  may  contain  indirect  pro- 
nominal objects.  These  are  expressed  by  objective  pronouns.  Their 
particular  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  elements  indicating  the 
ideas  of  for,  to,  wfth,  etc.  The  possessive  relations  of  subject  and 
object — i.  e.,  the  possession  of  one  of  the  objects  by  the  subject,  or 
of  the  indirect  object  by  the  direct  object,  and  vice  versa — are  also 
expressed. 

All  the  syntactic  relations  between  the  verb  and  the  nouns  of  the 
sentence  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  pronominal  and  adverbial 
elements  incorporated  in  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentence,  while  the  nouns  or  noun-groups  held  together  by 
possessive  pronouns  are  mere  appositions.  Certain  locative  affixes 
which  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  nouns  occur  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cascades;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sahaptin. 

The  function  of  each  pronominal  element  is  clearly  defined,  partly 
by  the  differentiation  of  forms  in  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  partly  by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  by  the  adverbial 
elements  mentioned  before. 

In  the  pronoun,  singular,  dual,  and  plural  are  distinguished. 
There  is  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  in  dual  and  plural,  the  exclu- 
sive being  related  to  the  first  person.     The  second  persons  dual  and 
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plural  are  related  to  the  second  person  singular.  The  third  person 
singular  has  three  genders — masculine,  fenimine,  and  neuter — ^and  a 
single  form  each  for  dual  and  plural.  These  forms  are  not  only  true 
sex  and  number  forms,  but  agree  also  with  a  generic  classification  of 
nouns  which  is  based  on  sex  and  number. 

The  nominal  stem  itself  has  no  characteristic  of  gender,  which  is 
expressed  solely  in  the  pronoim.  The  sex  and  number  origin  of  the 
genders  is  clear,  but  in  the  present  status  of  the  language  the  genders 
are  as  irregularly  distributed  as  those  of  Indo-European  language. 
These  genders  are  expressed  in  the  incorporated  pronominal  repre- 
sentative of  the  noun,  and  since  there  is  generally  sufficient  variety 
in  the  genders  of  the  nouns  of  the  sentences,  clearness  is  preserved 
even  when  the  order  of  the  nouns  in  apposition  is  quite  free. 

Besides  the  sex  and  number  classes  we  find  a  classification  in 
human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  other  beings  and  objects  on  the 
other.  These  are  expressed  in  the  numeral,  the  demonstrative,  and 
in  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

It  was  stated  before,  that,  in  the  pronoim,  duality  and  plurality 
are  distinguished.  In  the  noun,  a  true  plm^al,  not  pronominal  in 
character,  is  found  only  in  some  words.  These  were  evidently-  origi- 
nally the  class  of  human  beings,  although  at  present  the  use  of  this 
nominal  plural  is  also  irregular.  Fm'thermore,  a  true  distributive 
is  found,  which,  however,  has  also  become  irregular  in  many  cases. 
Its  original  significance  is  discernible  in  numeral  adverbs  (§  38).  A 
distributive  is  also  found  in  a  small  number  of  verbal  stems. 

There  are  few  nominal  affixes  of  clear  meaning,  and  very  few  that 
serve  to  derive  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  There  are  only  two 
important  classes  of  verbal  nouns  which  correspond  to  the  relative 
sentence  the  one  who —  and  to  the  past-passive  relative  sentence 
WHAT  IS  — ed;  of  these  two  the  latter  coincides  with  ordinary  nouns, 
while  the  former  constitutes  a  separate  class.  Still  another  class 
contains  local  nouns,  where —  (§  40). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  con- 
tain the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  but  also  purely 
demonstrative  elements  which  indicate  position  in  relation  to  the 
three  persons,  and,  in  Lower  Chinook,  present  and  past  tense,  or 
visibility  and  invisibility. 

Only  a  few  modifications  of  the  verb  are  expressed  by  incorporated 
elements.     These  are  the  temporal  ideas — in  Lower  Chinook  those  of 
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future  and  perfect  and  of  the  indefinite  aoristic  time,  to  which  are 
added  in  Upper  Chinook  several  other  past  tenses.  In  some  cases 
these  temporal  elements  express  rather  ideas  that  may  be  termed 
transitional  and  continuative.  There  is  a  series  of  semitemporal 
suffixes  expressing  the  inchoative  and  varieties  of  frequentatives; 
and  also  a  niunber  of  directive  prefixes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  particles.  A  somewhat  abnormal 
position  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  numerals  from  2  to  9  and  by 
a  very  few  adjectives.  These  numerals  are  nouns  when  they  are 
used  as  ordinals;  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  are  generally  par- 
ticles; when  referring  to  human  beings,  they  are  nouns  of  peculiar 
form  (§  51). 

Most  remarkable  among  the  particles  is  a  long  series  of  words, 
many  of  which  are  onomatopoetic  and  which  are  mostly  used. to 
express  verbal  ideas.  In  this  case  the  verbal  relation  is  expressed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb  which  signifies  to  do,  to  make,  or  to  be.  These 
words  exhibit  a  gradation  from  purely  interject ional  terms  to  true 
adverbial  or,  more  generally,  attributive  forms.  They  are  analogous 
to  our  English  forms  like  bang  went  the  gun,  or  ding  dong  made 
the  bells,  and  merge  into  forms  like  he  was  tired.  If  we  imagine 
the  word  tired  pronounced  with  imitative  gestures  and  expression, 
it  attains  the  value  that  these  particles  have  in  Chinook.  The  num- 
ber of  these  words  is  considerable,  and  they  take  the  place  of  many 
verbs.  Most  of  them  can  be  used  only  with  verbs  like  to  do  and 
to  go.  Other  adverbs  differ  from  this  class  in  that  they  are  used 
with  other  verbs  as  well.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR   (§§  16-66) 
Syntactic  Words  (§§  16-46) 

§16.  Structure  of  Syntactic  Words 

All  syntactic  words  contain  pronominal  elements  which  give  them 
a  predicative  character.  A  few  seem  to  contain  only  the  pronominal 
element  and  the  stem,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  other 
elements  besides.  Most  words  of  this  class  are  built  up  by  compo- 
sition of  a  long  series  of  elements,  all  of  which  are  phonetically  too 
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weak  to  stand  alone.     The  most  complex  of  these  words  contain  a^l 
the  elements  of  the  sentence.  *  Their  order  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Modal  element  (transitional,  participial). 

(2)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a)  Subject. 
(h)  First  object, 
(c)  Second  object. 

(3)  Following  one  of  these  may  stand  an  element  expressing  the 
possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  objects. 

(4)  Adverbial  prefixes. 

(5)  Direction  of  verbal  action. 

(6)  Verbal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(7)  Adverbial  suffixes. 

These  elements  are,  of  course,  hardly  ever  all  represented  in  one 
word.     Following  are  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  these  words: 

a-m-L-a-x-cg'd/m'X  thou  wert  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her 

a-  aorist  (1,  see  §  17) 

m-  thou,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

L'  it,  object  (26,  see  §  18) 

a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

'X-  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  her  (3,  see  §  24) 

Elements  4  and  5  are  not  represented. 

-eg-  stem  to  take  (6) 

-am  completive  (7a,  see  §  29) 

-X  usitative  (76,  see  §  32) 
Uy-t-a-l-o'-t-a  he  will  give  them  to  her 

tc-  he,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

t'  them,  object  (26,  see  §  18) 

a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

-Z-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-0-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-ot-  stem  TO  give  (6) 

-a  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Elements  1  and  3  are  not  represented. 

There  are,  of  course,  transitive  verbs  with  but  one  object.  In 
most  intransitive  verbs  all  the  elements  relating  to  the  object  disap- 
pear and  the  form  of  the  word  becomes  comparatively  simple. 

i-o-c  it  is 

L  it,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

-0-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-c  stem  TO  BE,  singular  (6) 
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Complex  intransitive  forms  are,  however,  not  rare. 

tE-firXE'l-d^'X-d  they  will  be  on  me 
t{E)'  they,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
TV-  me,  indirect  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 
-xis)'  indicates  that  they  belong  to  me  (3,  see  §  24) 
-Z-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-a-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 
-X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be  (6) 
-o  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Nouns  are  similar  to  simple  intransitive  verbs,  but  they  have  (or 

had)  nominal  (modal)  prefixes.     They  have  no  directive  elements. 

They  may  take  possessive  forms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  verb. 

The  order  of  elements  in  the  noun  is  the  following: 

(1*)  Nominal  (modal)  element. 
(2*)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a*)  Subjective. 

(6*)  Possessive. 
(3*)  Nominal  stem,  single  or  compound. 
(4*)  Suffixes: 

W-a/'lETnlEm  Rotten-wood  (a  place  name) 

w-  nominal  prefix  (1*) 

a-  subjective  feminine  (2  a*) 

'lErrdEm  stem  rotten  wood  (3*) 
e'-me-qtq  thy  head 

e-  subjective  masculine  (2  a*) 

-me-  possessive  second  person  (2  6*) 

-qtq-  stem  head  (3*) 

In  the  following  sections  these  component  elements  will  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

§  17.  Modal  Elements 

1.  a-.  This  prefix  indicates  a  transitional  stage,  a  .change  from  one 
state  into  another.  Therefore  it  may  be  translated  in  intran- 
sitive verbs  by  to  become.  In  transitive  verbs  it  is  always 
used  when  there  is  no  other  element  affixed  which  expresses 
ideas  contradictory  to  the  transitional,  like  the  perfect, 
future,  or  nominal  ideas.  In  the  transitive  verb  it  appears, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  as  an  aoristic  tense.  The  action 
passing  from  the  subject  to  a  definite  object  is  in  Chinook 
always  considered  as  transitional  (transitive),  since  it  implies 
a  change  of  condition  of  object  and  subject.  In  the  Kathlamet 
dialect  of  the  Upper  Chinook  the  corresponding  prefix  is  i-. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 37  §  17 
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Whenever  the  a-  stands  before  a  vocalic  element,  its  place  is  taken 
by  TV-.  The  masculine  i-  preceding  a  vowel  has  consonantic 
character,  and  retains,  therefore,  the  a-.  In  Kathlamet  n- 
is  used  under  the  same  conditions ;  but,  besides,  a  form  occurs 
beginning  with  i-,  which  is  followed  by  a  -g-. 

Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

a-L'E^-k'im  it  said  (a-  transitional;  x-  it;  -Tc'im  to  say) 
a-n-o^'tx-uit  I  began  to  stand  (o^  transitional;  n-  I;  -o-  directive: 
'tx  to  stand ;  -uit  to  be  in  a  position) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel : 

n-e^-k'hn  he  said  (n-  transitional;  e-  he;  -kirn  to  say) 
n-o'-x-o-x  they  became   (n-  transitional;  o-  they;  -x  reflexive: 
-0-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

Transitive: 

a-icE^'t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-   transitional;  ic-  he;   t-   them;  -<i- 
directive ;  -x  stem  to  do) 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Kathlamet  dialect : 

Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

i'L-E'-k'im  it  said;  Kathlamet  texts  99.4  (analysis  as  before) 
i-m-xa-t-ldod-mam  you  came  home  ibidj  132.15  (m  -thou;  -jr  (n)- 
reflexive;  -t-  coming;  -hloa  to  go  home;  '{m)am  to  arrive) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

i-g-e^'X-kloahe  went  home  ibid.  169.6  (-?-  he;  -x-  reflexive) 
i-g-a-x-kloa  she  went  home  ihid,  191.8 

Transitive: 

.     i-g-i-o^-lxam  somebody  told  him  ibid.  169.7  {-q  somebody;  i-  liini: 
-o  directive;  -Ixam  to  tell) 
i-gFf-t-u-x  she  acted  on  them  ibid,  217.16  (gE-  she:  t-  them:  -u- 
directive;  -x  to  do) 

2.  ni'.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet. 
It  takes  the  form  nig-  before  vowels,  like  the  preceding.  It 
occurs  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It  expre>sses  a 
somewhat  indefinite  time  past,  and  is  used  in  speaking  of 
events  that  happened  less  than  a  year  or  so  ago,  yet  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  ago.     (E.  Sapir.) 

ni-y-u'ya  he  went  {ni-  past ;  -y-  he ;  -uya  to  go) 

nig-u^ya  she  went   (the  same   before  vocalic  element;  -a-  she. 

being  contracted  with  -u-  into  -u) 
ni-tC'i-^l-TcEl  he  saw  him  {jii-  past;  -tc-  he;  -i-  liim;  (^-verbal 

prefix;  -kEl  to  see) 
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3.  ce-.     This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Upper 

Chinook  (Kathlamet),  and  indicates  the  future.  When  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  it  takes  the  form  o^. 

o-m-o'-ArL-a  thou  wilt  cany  her  (a-  future;  m-  thou;  o-  con- 
tracted for  a-  her  and  o-  directive;  -Tcl  stem  to  carry;  -a 
future) 

Before  vowel : 

al'd^-mE-qt-a  she  will  die  (oZ-  future;  -o-  contracted  for  a-  she 
and  -o-  directive;  -Tasqi  stem  to  die;  -a  future) 

In  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet  it  is  used  also  with  transitive 

verbs  (Sapir). 

o-tc-i-^E^l-kEl-a  he  will  see  her  (a- future;  -^he;  -i-him;  -jrjsZ- 
verbal  prefix;  -IceI  to  see;  -a  future) 

4.  ff€i'f  before  vowels  gal".    This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.     It  expresses  time  long  past,  and  is 

always  used  in  the  recital  of  myths  (Sapir). 

ga-y-u'ya  he  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
gal'U'ya  she  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
ga-tc-i-gE^l-TcEl  he  saw  him  (see  analysis  under  2) 

71-  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  prefix. 

5.  tifi-'f  before  vowels  nal".    This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  refers  to  recent  time  exclusive  of 
to-day,  more  specifically  to  yesterday.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  preceding.     (E.  Sapir.) 

6.  Av,  flf-.    This  prefix  has  nominal  significance,  and  designates  the 

ONE    WHO   IS,  DOES,  or  HAS. 

Jc'tgE^-ka-l  those  who  fly  (Ic-  nominal;  -tgE  they;  -lea  to  fly;  -Z 
.  always) 
Ic'ck't-a-xd'-il  those  two  who  always  make  them;  {ck-  they  two 

[transitive  subject];  -t-  them;  -a- .directive  before  -x;  -xo-il  to 

work  always) 

This  prefix  is  used  most  frequently  with  nouns  in  possessive  form, 
designating  the  one  who  has. 

g-i-id'-Jci-kEl-al  those  who  have  the  power  of  seeing  (i-  mascu- 
line, 'td'  their;  -ki-  indicates  that  there  is  no  object;  -kEl  to 
see;  -al  always) 

g-i-Ld^-ma^  the  one  who  is  shot  (i-  masculine;  -Ld-  its;  -ma^  the 
condition  of  being  shot) 

k'La'qewam  the  one  who  has  shamanistic  power  (-xa-  its;  -qewam 
shaman's  song) 
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7.  w^m    This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prefix  which  charac- 

terized nouns.  It  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  but  persists  in  a 
few  terms  like  we'wuLe  interior  op  house,  we^koa  day 
(Kathlamet),  welx  country  (Kathlamet),  and  in  geographical 
names  like  WapLo^tci  salal-berries  on  stump.  It  is  always 
followed  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  intransitive  pronoun. 
Its  former  general  use  may  be  inferred  from  the  pronominal 
form  o-  of  all  feminine  nouns,  which  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  V)-  and  the  ordinary  intransitive  feminine  pronoun  a-,  h 
Upper  Chinook  the  forms  wi-  and  wa-  are  preserved  before 
short  words.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  of 
this  prefix  before  the  pronominal  forms  of  neuter,  dual,  and 
pliu'al,  all  of  which  are  consonantic,  while  masculine  and  femi- 
nine are  both  vocalic  (e-  and  a-).  It  seems  probable  that  its 
use,  like  that  of  n-,  was  confined  to  vocalic  pronouns  (§  17.1). 

8.  na'.    This   is  a  nominal   prefix   indicating  locality.     It   occurs 

principally  in  place  names,  Nakotlaft  (see  §  40). 

§  18.  Profimnitial  Elements 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  verb  are 
subject,  first  object,  second  object.  The  whole  series  occurs  in  some 
transitive  verbs  only.  In  form,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  b 
somewhat  differentiated  from  the  other  forms,  while  the  objective 
pronouns  coincide  with  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive,  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  personal  pronouns  which  appear  attached  t^ 
nouns. 

The  possessive  has  a  series  of  peculiar  forms.  In  the  noun  the 
order  is  personal  pronoun,  possessive  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronouns 
may  be  divided  into  three  large  groups,  which  may  be  called  transi- 
tive, intransitive,  and  possessive. 

TABLE  OF  PRONOUNS 

Transitive     Intransitive     Posaea&Iife 

1st  person n- 

Exclusive  dual nt- 

Exclusive  plural rite- 
Inclusive  dual ix- 

Inclusive  plural Ix- 

2d  person  singular m- 

2d  person  dual mt- 

2d  person  plural mc- 
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Transitive     Intransitive  Possessive 

3d  person  singular,  masculine  .     .     .      tc-  i-  -i- 

Sd  person  singular,  feminine 


3d  person  singular,  neuter 
3d  person  dual  .... 
3d  person  plural     .     .     . 
Indefinite 


g-  a-      'tea — gor- 

L'  L'  -X- 

C-  C-  Ct-  'Ctr 

t'    t-  (5-,  n-y  a-)  -<-  -§r- 
q-  -  - 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  most  of  the  forms  in  the  three 
series  are  identical.  A  differentiation  exists  in  the  first  person  and 
in  the  third  person  singular  (masculine  and  feminine).  In  all  these 
forms  the  exclusive  appears  as  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
while  the  inclusive  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  terminal  -x-.  n- 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  first  person,  m-  as  the  second  person,  t-  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  dual,  and  c  as  that  of  the  plural  of  these 
persons. 

The  third  person  plural  exhibits  a  number  of  irregularities  which 
will  be  discussed  in  §  21. 

§  19.  The  PoaUPronatninal  g 

In  a  number  of  cases  these  pronouns  are  followed  by  the  sound  g, 
which,  judging  from  its  irregular  occurrence  in  the  present  form  of 
the  language,  may  have  had  a  wider  application  in  former  times. 

(1)  The  transitive  subject  (except  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular,  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 
indefinite  q)  is  followed  by  g  or  Ar,  which  give  to  the  preceding  pronoun 
its  transitive  value. 

d-L'k'L-d^^wa^  it  killed  it  (a-  transitional;  l-  neuter  subject;  -fc- 
prefix  giving  the  preceding  l-  its  transitive  character;  -x- 
neuter  object;  -a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 

d-t-Jc'L-d^'Cg-am  they  took  it  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -Ar-  [as 
above];  l- neuter  object;  -cistern  to  take;  -am  completion) 

Or-n-L-d^'Cg-am  I  took  it  (same  as  last,  but  with  n-  i  as  subject, 
which  does  not^take  the  following  -k-) 

When  followed  by  a  vowel  (including  j?),  the  -Jc-  sound  is  more 
like  a  sonant,  and  has  been  written  -g-.  When  the  subject  pronoun  is 
accented,  the  e,  which  carries  the  accent,  follows  the  gr,  so  that  the 
transitive  pronoim  and  the  -g-  form  a  unit. 

a-L-g-i-o'-cg^am  it  took  him  (same  as  above,  but  with  l-  rr  as 
subject,  followed  by  -^-  instead  of  -i-  before  i-,  which  is  mas- 
culine object) 

Or-tg-Ef'tra-x  they  do  them. 
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(2)  The  intransitive  subject  third  person  plural  is  followed  by  ^  in 
two  cases. 

(a)  When  the  subject  t  would  normally  precede  the  directive  ele- 
ment -o-  (§  26.1),  this  element  is  omitted,  and  instead  the  t  is  followed 
by  fir. 

ary-d'-xune  he  drifted  24.15  (a-  transitional;  y-  fori- before  o  he; 

-o-  directive ;  -XEiie  stem  to  drift) 
Or-t-ge^'XEne  they  drift  38.10  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -g-  inserted 

after  subject;  -e-  carries  accent  [§  5.1];  -xetic  stem  to  drift) 

(h)  When  the  subject  t  is  changed  to  o  before  Jc  stems  (§  9.2 ;  §  21), 
the  g  follows  it  when  the  Jc  soimd  is  a  stop.  It  seems,  however,  more 
likely  that  originally  this  element  had  d  following  the  g, 

n-e^-lcim  he  said  107.2  (n-  transitional  before  vowel  [§  17.1];  &- 

he;  'Jc'im'  stem  to  say) 
Ti^d-gd'-koim  they  say  266.5  (n-  as  above;  -o-  third  person  plural 

before  Ic  sound;  -g-  following  third  person  plural  before  Jc  stop; 

o  inserted  according  to  phonetic  law  [  §  7.4];  -Jcoim,  -Tcim  stem 

TO  say;  0  inserted  according  to  §  7.3) 

(3)  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  in  neuter  and 
plural  noims  has  the  form  -jr-,  which  probably  stands  for  <gr-,  the  t 
being  elided  between  the  neuter  prefix  l  and  the  plural  prefix  i 
respectively,  and  the  g.     Thus  we  have 

t-g-d'-qlq-d-Jcc  their  heads  165.9  (f-  plural;  -g-  for  tg-  their;  -a- 
vowel  following  possessive  [§  23];  -^  stem  head;  -a-  con- 
nective vowel  depending  upon  terminal  consonant  of  stem ;  -Ire 
plural  suffix  [  §  38.1]) 

L-g-af 'Xauyam-t'ikc  their  poverty  13.18  (l-  neuter;  -g-  for  tg- 
their;  -d-  vowel  following  possessive  [§23];  -xauyam  poverty; 
-t'ikc  plural  with  connective  sound  [§  38.1]) 

It  appears  that  the  g  occurs  most  frequently  following  the  third 
person  plural.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases,  at  least,  it  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Whether  the  g  after  the  transitive 
pronoun  is  of  the  same  origin,  is  less  certain,  although  it  seems  likely. 
This  g  never  occurs  after  objects.  The  rules  given  above  have  the 
effect  that  the  g  can  not  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  which  contain  a 
reflexive  element  and  in  intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  aU  intran- 
sitive pronoims  in  these  cases  are  really  objective.  The  g  never 
appears  after  the  personal  pronouns  prefixed  to  the  noun. 
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§  20.  Ttie  Third  Person  Dual 

The  third  person  dual  has  two  forms,  c-  and  ct-,     ct-  is  used — 

(1)  As  intransitive  subject  preceding  a  vowel,  except  e  and  its 
representatives. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  cf-: 

a-ct-o^-y-am  they  two  arrive   (a-  transitional;  ct-  third  person 

dual;  -o-  directive;  -i  stem  to  go;  -am  to  complete  motion) 
ct-d'qoaiL  they  two  are  large 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 

c-xela'itx  they  two  remained 

a-CE'x-a-x  they  two  became  (a- transitional;  -c  dual;  -x-  reflexive; 
-a-  directive  before  -x;  x  to  be) 

(2)  As  object  of  the  transitive,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pro- 
nominal subject. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  cl< 

a-tcEf'Ct-U'lc^L  he  carried  their  two  selves  26.20  (a-  transitional; 
tC'  he  [transitive];  -e  carries  accent;  ct-  them  [dual];  -w- direct- 
ive ;  -Ic^L  stem  to  carry) 

a-Lg^'Ct-a-x  it  did  them  two  (a-  transitional;  Lgs-  neuter  sub- 
ject; -c^-they  two) 

Examples  of  the  use  ot  c-\ 

a-Tc-c-d'lx-am  she  said  to  these  two  (a-  transitional ;  Tc-  she ;  c-  they 
two;  -oh  to  say;  -am  completive) 

(3)  In  all  possessive  forms. 

LEf-ct-a-qco  their  two  selves'  hair  77.3  (x-  neuter  pronoun;  -e 
carries  accent ;  ct-  their  [dual] ;  -a-  vowel  following  possessive 
[§  23];  -qco  stem  hair) 

I  21.  Tfie  Ttiird  PevHon  Plural 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  third  person  plural  before 
single  Ic  sounds,  and  before  adverbial  I  and  n  (§  25) ,  is  o-  instead  of  t-. 
This  change  occurs  both  when  the  pronoun  is  intransitive  subject 
and  when  it  is  first  or  second  object.  The  transitive  subject  is 
always  tg-j  tk-  (see  §  19). 

Plural  t- : 

ot-e'-x-a-x  they  came  to  be  on  him  (a-  transitional;  t-  they; 

e-  him;  -x  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  him;  -a-  directive; 

-x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 
a-tc-E^-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional;  tc-  he;  e-  carries  accent; 

-t  them;  -a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
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Plural  0-: 

Ti-o'-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  -o  they 
before  Tc  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

Qro-g-d'-xuina  they  placed  them  in  the  ground  (a-  transitional: 
c-  they  two;  -gr-  marks  preceding  c-  as  transitive  subject; 
-o-  them  [before  Ic  sound] ;  -xena  stem  to  stand  [plural]) 

Orq-t'Of-W'i'tx  somebody  gave  them  to  them  (a-  transitional: 
g-  indefinite;  t-  them;  -d'-  inserted  in  accented  syllable  before 
semivowel  t^  [§  5.26];  -w-  stands  for  -d-  [between  two  vowels], 
them;  -i-  stands  for  -Z-  after  preceding  o  [see  §  9];  -ix  st-em 
TO  GIVE  away) 

Before  Tc  stops,  a  -gr  is  inserted  after  the  subject  third  person  plural 
as  described  in  §  19.26. 

In  a  few  nouns  the  third  person   plural  is  n  instead   of  t;    for 

instance:  • 

nafe'tanue  Indians 
naud'itk  net 

Numerals  take  a-  instead  of  t-  for  indicating  the  plural  of  human 

beings  (see  §  51). 

§  22.   Prmiauns  of  the  Transitit^e  Verb 

The  first  person  and  the  exclusive  subject  do  not  occur  with  a 
second  person  object.  In  place  of  these  combinations  we  have  the 
forms  yam-,  yamt-,  yamc-,  for  the  combinations  i —  thee,  i —  your  two 
SELVES,  I —  YOU ;  and  qam-,  qamt-,  qamc-f  for  the  corresponding  forms 
with  dual  and  plural  exclusive  subject.  The  inclusive  subject  can  not 
occur  with  second  person  objects,  since  this  would  be  a  reflexive 
form  (see  §  24).  In  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects  the  same 
irregularities  occur  when  either  the  first  or  second  object  is  second 
person  while  the  first  person  is  subject.  In  case  the  second  object  is 
second  person,  the  forms  begin  with  the  first  object. 

t-am-l-o't-a  I  shall  give  them  to  thee  (<-  them;  -^bm  I  —  thee; 
-Z-  to ;  'Ot  to  give ;  -a  future) 

The  indefinite  subject  q-  is  peculiar  to  the  transitive. 

§  23.  Possessive  Ff^onoun 

All  possessive  pronouns  are  followed  by  -a-,  except  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  first  person  is  always  followed  by  e,  which, 
after  the  -tc-  of  the  masculine,  takes  an  i  tinge,  while  after  the  o-  of 
the  feminine  it  becomes  u  (§  7.1).     The  second  person  is  followed  by 
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-  <     > 

^.  When  the  accent  falls  on  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  is  length- 
ened. If  the  accent  precedes  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  remains 
short.  In  this  case  the  consonantic  pronouns  introducg-^an  e  before 
the  possessive  (§  5.1).  When  followed  by  m  and  y,  this  e  is  length- 
eried  to  d  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  rules  given  in  §  5.26.  The 
ff  oi  the  first  person  and  of  the  third  person  feminine,  when  following 
tHe  accent,  becomes  kx  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  to 
m&ke  a  k  following  an  accent  aflfricative  (§  6.1). 

The  possessive  pronoun  exhibits  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
fijst  person  and  in  the  third  person  singular  feminine.  Masculine 
nouns  have  in  both  cases  -tc-,  while  all  the  other  genders  have  -(/-. 

For  the  insertion  of  -g-  in  the  third  person  plural  possessive  of 
neuter  and  plural  nouns,  see  §  19.3. 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  on  possessive  pronoun: 

i-iCEf-tslErriEnd  my  wooden  spoon  115.18 

o-gu^'Xamukc  my  dog  16.11 

jj-gE'-qacqdC  my  grandfather  211.1 

8-gEf'Xanim  my  (dual)  toy  canoe  115.21 

t-gsf-xawok  my  guardian  spirits  211.4 

ir-me'-xal  thy  name  72.26 

o-me^-putc  thy  anus  114.1 

jj-me'-tata-iks  thy  uncles  10.12 

c-me^-ktqdct  thy  nostrils  113.20 

tE-me.f-xeqLdx  thy  hunter's  protectors  234.10 

i-d'-oi:  his  blanket  74.14 

u-yd^-tcinkikala  his  head  wife  74.16 

ir-id'-nEmckc  his  wives  74.16 

c-id'-kvlqlast  his  squinting  (on  both  eyes)  139.5 

t-id^-xalaitariE-ma  his  arrows  10.16 

i'tcd^-yuLlL  her  pride  74.11 

u-go'-cgan  her  bucket  115.11 

L-gd^-cganE-ma  her  buckets  115.12 

c-gof'Xa  her  two  children  14.4 

t^d'-po'te  her  arms  115.24 

i-Ld^-qtUa  their  camp  73.15 

u-Ld''Xk!un  their  eldest  sister  73.15 

ud^vmx  their  younger  brother  74.15 

C'Ld^-amtkct  its  double  spit  93.10 

Ld'-ULema  their  houses  227.23 

t'Ld'-xilkue  their  bushes  in  canoe  47.10 

i-ntd'-xanlm  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  canoe  163.4 

LE-ntd'-mama  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  father 

i'txd'-kikala  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  husband  76.12 
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o-txa/'Lok  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  aunt  116.11 

jr-ixd'-xk^un-ikc  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  elder  brothers  11.19 

C'txaf'xamuks  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  dogs  16.9 

txd'-colal  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  relatives  224.12 

i-mtd'-Tde-tenax  what  you  two  have  killed  163.6 

o-mtd'-xamuJcc  your  two  selves'  bitch  16.12 

LE-mtd'-naa  your  two  selves'  mother  13.24 

i-ctd^-moldk  their  two  selves'  elk  115.25 

b-sia/'Xamuks  their  two  selves'  dog  16.10 

L-ctaf-amtkct  its  double  spit  96.22 

ctd^-xos  their  two  selves'  eyes  129.28 

t-daf-xti  their  two  selves'  smoke  75.22 

i-ntcd^'lxam  our  (excl.)  town  234.11 

d-ntca!'hM!au  our  (excl.)  virgin  150.21 

L-ntcaf'Xgacgac  our  (excl.)  grandfather  22.20 

irlxaf'XaklEmana  our  (incl.)  chief  224.25 

o-lxd'-qxalptckix'  our  (incl.)  fire  73.21 

ci-lxaf-'XaklEmdTui  our  (incl.)  two  chiefs  37.10 

v-mcd^'xdklEmdna  your  chief  50.3 

o-mcd^'potcxan  your  sister-in-law  224.26 

LE-mcd'-cguic  your  mat  173.23 

tE-mcd'-nE7nckc  your  husbands  138.6 

i-td'-Lan  their  rope  227.15 

Vrta/'xanlm  their  canoe  163.16 

■ 

Lgd^'XauyamtiJcc  their  poverty  13.18 
tgd'-wun-aks  their  belUes  14.21 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  preceding  the  possessive 

pronoun: 

e^'tca-mxtc  my  heart  12.26 
LE^'JcxE'ps  my  foot  41.20 
8^'Tc'Xest  my  arrogance 
tE^'Icxu-qL  my  house  24.4 
e^'ini-ha  thy  body 
gd^-me-xest  thy  arrogance 
td'-ml-ps  thy  foot 
d'ya-qco  his  skin  115.24 
ird'i/a-g^g  his  head  73.13 
c-d'ya-qtq  his  two  heads  14.11 
t'd'ya-qL  his  house  15.12 
e'-tca-qiq  its  head  223.8 
SE^'Jcxa-xest  her  arrogance 
ts'-lcxa-qL  her  house  89.7 
e'-LOrtda  its  sickness  196.6 
o^'La-qst  its  louse  10.21 

LE^'LOrpS  its  foot  191.20 
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t^'LOrps  its  feet  137.16 
e'-ntOr-m  our  two  selves*  (excl.)  father  29.16 
tE^-nta-qlpas  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  targets  30.12 
e'-txa-m  our  two  selves*  (incl.)  father  29.11 
t^'txorps  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  feet 
tE'-mta-ps  your  two  selves'  feet 
e'-ctortcla  their  two  selves'  sickness  193.18 
LE'-ctOrqco  their  two  selves'  hair  77.3 
tE^-ctOrqL  their  two  selves'  house  193.4 
ts'-ntca-qL  our  (excl.)  house  129.26 
tE^-lxor-qL  our  (incl.)  house  225.25 

§  24.    EletnentH     Exprensitig     the    Posnesslve    Melatian 

Between  Subject  and  Object 

When  there  is  a  possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  one  of 
the  objects,  the  element  -x-  is  inserted. 

(1)  After  the  first  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  it  indicates  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

ar^-ar-x-d'-pc-am  she  hid  her  own  216.5  (a-  transitional;  g-  she; 
a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  sub- 
ject; 'O-  directive;  -pc  stem  to  hide;  -am  completion) 

(2)  After  the  second  object  of  the  transitive,  it  indicates  that  the 
first  object  belongs  to  the  second. 

a-m-i-d'-x-cj^wim  you  take  it  (hers)  from  her  185.16  (a-  tran- 
sitional; m-  thou;  x-  it;  a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  her;  'Cg  stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 

(3)  After  the  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the  force  of  a  reflexive 
transitive  verb;  i.  e.,  it  indicates  sameness  of  subject  and  object. 

n-e^-XrOr-x  he  does  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes  (n^  transitional 
before  vocalic  pronoun  [  §  17.1];  ^-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  direct- 
ive; "X  stem  TO  do) 

CHrn-X'd'-Ti'El'gu' LAtck  you  expressed  yourself  to  me;  i.  e.,  you 
told  me  97.10  (a-  transitional;  m-  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  connect- 
ive E  with  secondary  accent  becomes  a-  before  n  [§  5.  26];  ri- 
me; -Z-  to;  -guL  stem  to  talk;  -tck  inchoative) 

(4)  After  the  object  of  a  verb  with  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the 

force  of  a  transitive  reflexive  in  which  subject  and  second  subject  are 

identical. 

n-e'-x-x-a-x  he  does  it  in  reference  to  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes 
from  it  244.16  (same  analysis  as  above  under  3,  with  the 
object  L-  IT  inserted) 
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§  25.  Adverbial  Prefixes 

A  niunber  of  adverbial  ideas — particularly  those  defining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  verb  to  the  object,  and  corresponding  to  some  of  our  prep- 
ositions— are  expressed  by  prefixes  which  follow  the  pronouns.  The 
adverbial  character  of  these  elements  appears  in  forms  like — 

a-q-e'-l-gi-tk  somebody  placed  him  near  by  (a-  transitional;  q- 
some  one;  e-  him;  -Z-  to;  -gi-  eliminates  one  object  [§  26.4]; 
'tk  stem  TO  place) 

The  verbal  idea  is  to  place  near,  and  the  form  is  purely  transitive. 
The  same  construction  appears  clearly  in — 

O/'L-g-i-gE^l'tcxEm  it  sings  for  him  260.17  (ct-  transitional;  x-  it; 
-g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -jtj^Z-  on   account   of; 

'tCXEM  TO   SING    SHAM  AN 's    SONg) 

These  examples  show  that  the  prefixes  do  not  belong  to  the  objects, 
but  that  they  qualify  the  verb.     Following  is  a  list  of  these  prefixes: 

1.  -?-    TO,  FOR. 

L-af'l'd'C  it  was  to  (in)  her  71.6  {l-  it;  a-  her;  -Z-  to;  -o-  directive; 

-c  stem  TO  be) 
a-c-lc-L-e^-l'd-JcL  they  two  carried  it  to  him  29.9  (a-  transitional; 

c- they  two;  -A:- post-pronominal  [  §  19.1];  L-it;  c-him;  -/-to; 

-o-  directive;  -kL  stem  to  carry) 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  pronoun,  when  preceding  this  -/-, 
has  the  form  o  (§  21).  In  this  case  the  -Z-  changes  to  -€- 
(§9.1),  and  the  o  is  then  weakene4  to  w. 

a-q-t-CMV-e^-m-aku'X  they  distributed  them  to  (among)  them 
246.10  (a-  transitional;  q-  somebody;  t-  them;  (-a-)  probably 
connective;  -w-  for  o-  them;  -e-  for  -Z-  after  o;  -m  stem  ro 
HAND  [?];  -ako  about;  -x  usitative) 

2.  -ri-    IN,  INTO. 

Or-tc-arLE-n-gafTirait  he  threw  her  into  it  173.6  {or-  transitional; 
tC'  he;  a-  her;  l-  it;  -n-  into;  -gEn  stem  to  place  changed  to 
gdn  on  account  of  accent  [§  5.  26];  -ait  to  be  in  position) 

s-af-n-'pd't  she  closed  her  eyes  47.18  («-  they  two;  a-  her;  -w-  in; 
-^0  stem  TO  close;  -<  perfect) 

3.  -fc-  on. 

a-L-g-o'-tx  she  stands  on, it  191.20   (a-  she;  z-  it;  -g-  on;  -d- 

directive;  -tx  stem  to  stand) 
anLE'-n'Jcd't'Jca  it  comes  flying  above  me  (a-  transitional;  Lis)- 

it;  ?i-  me;  -it(a)-  on;  -t-  coming;  -ka  stem  to  ply) 
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fn-€Mi-k'd''tX'Umit'a  you  will  make  her  stand  on  me  24.13  (m- 
thou;  a-  her;  n-me;  -k-  on;  -o- directive;  -^stem  to  stand; 
-(u)mit  to  cause  [§  29];  -a  future) 

4.    ^gEl^  ON   ACCOUNT  OP. 

OnL-g-ir^EfUtcxEm-x  it  sings  on  account  of  liiTn  260.17  (a-  transi- 
tional; i-  it;  -gr-  poet-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gEl-  on 
account  of;  -tcxEin  stem  to  sing  shaman's  song;  -xusitative 
[§32.11]) 

mc-g-a-TirgEhd'-tg-a  ye  shall  keep  her  for  me  {mc-  ye;  -sr-[§  19.1]; 
On  her;  n-  me;  -^dy  on  account  of;  -^  directive;  -^  stem  to 
put;  -a  future) 

4a.  '^xEl^  reflexive  form  of  'gEt-  on  account  of.  In  many  cases 
the  translation  fob,  on  account  of,  does  not  fit  in  this  case, 
although  the  etymological  relation  is  clear. 

n-d'-L-XEl-OrX  she  makes  it  for  herself  267.2  (n-  transitional  before 

vowel;  a- she;  x-it;  -atiri- on  account  of;  -a- directive ;  -xstem 

TO  IX),  TO  make)  ' 
a^L-d-XE^l'tciam  itcombed  her  for  itself;  i.  e.,  she  combed  herself 

13.2  (a-  transiuonal;  x-  it;  a-  her;  -xeI-  on  account  of;  -tciam 

stem  combing) 

5.    ^gEtn^   WITH,  NEAR. 

a-^'L-gEm-o'-^tx-uit  somebody  stands  near  it  238.4  (a-  transitional ; 

J- some  one,  transitive  subject;  l- it; -^^m- near;  -^directive; 

-^  stem  TO  stand;  '(u)it  to  be  in  a  state  [§  29]) 
d-L-x-L-gE^mr^afko-x  it  steamed  itself  near  it  (a-  transitional ;  i- 

it;  -X-  reflexive;  i-  it;  -gEm'  near;  -'apko  stem  to  steam;  -x 
^    usitative) 

5a.  ^Etn^  reflexive  form  of  -gEin'  with,  near., 

n-j^-XEm-tce'na  he  lays  ine  n^ar  liimseif;  i.  €.,  I  lay  him  near 
me  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  i-  he;  n-  me;  -xjstji-  near; 
'tce'na  stem  to  lay) 

c-XEm-l-afit  they  two  stood  near  each  other  228.25  (c-  they  two; 
'XBm-  near;  -Z-  stem  to  move  [?];  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position) 

6.  -ij>  ON  the  ground. 

ef'p-o^  he  is  on  the  ground  39.18  (6-  he;  -a>  on  ground;  -o- 
directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

7.  -*JE?Z-,  No  translation  can  be  given  for  this  element,  which  appears 
in  a  position  analogous  to  the  other  adverbs  in  a  few  verbal 
stems. 

"^eIt-JceI  to  see 
"^EUgefl^iko  to  uncover 
"^El-taikc  to  leave 
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§  26.  I>irectional  Prefloces 

I  use  this  term  for  a  group  of  prefixes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  of  them  designates  undoubtedly  the  direction  toiJirard  the 
speaker,  another  one  negates  the  direction  toward  an  object,  and  a 
third  one  seems  to  imply  direction  from  the  actor.  For  this  reason 
I  have  applied  the  term  "  directional  prefixes/'  although  its  pro- 
priety is  not  quite  certain. 

1.  -0-,  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  which  seems  to  indicate 
motion  away  from  the  actor,  although  this  significance  does 
not  readily  apply  in  all  cases.  This  prefix  occurs  with  most 
verbs  and  immediately  precedes  the  stem. 

a-tc-i'd'-cg-am  he  takes  him  135.9  (-o-  directive;  -eg  stem  to 

take;  -am  completive) 
i-o'-c  he  is  (-o-  directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

When  the  stem  begins  with  a  velar,  a  glottal  stop,  or  a  tr,  the 
-o-  changes  to  -a-,  but,  when  not  accented,  it  remains  -o- 
before  stems  beginning  with  w. 

a-tc-i-af -wa^  he  killed  him  23.20  (-a-  directive;  -vm^  stem  to  Knx) 
tcE-n-u-wu'l^-aya  he  will  eat  me  212.15 
a-tcE^-t-a-x  he  did  them  9.5  (-a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
a-tc-d'y-d-qc  he  bit  him  9.9  (-a-  directive;  -qc  stem  to  bite) 
w-q-i-a-^d'nim   some   one  laughs   at  him   184.3    (-ct-   directive; 
-^onim  stem  to  laugh) 

This  change  is  evidently  secondary,  and  an  older  form — ^in  which 
0  w&s  used  in  all  cases,  as  we  find  it  now  in  Upper  Chinook — 
must  have  existed.  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  o  in 
place  of  all  a  vowels  that  occur  after  this  stem,  even  when  the 
directive  o  is  changed  into  a. 

tc-i-n-l-d^-x-o  he  will  make  him  for  me  69.25  (terminal  -o  for 
future  -a,  as  would  be  required  by  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony 
if  the  directive  -a-  before  the  stem  -x  had  remained  -o-) 

a-tc-t-d! -x-om  he  reached  them  191.12  (terminal  -dm  for  -aw) 

This  explanation  does  not  account  for  a  form  Uke  naiga'tlom  she 
REACHES  HIM,  in  wliicli  the  change  from  am  to  -am  follows 
the  fortis  which  stands  for  tq.     (See  §  29.4.) 

The  directional  -o-  is  never  used  with  imperatives.  As  stated  in 
§  22,  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  also  no  subject. 
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Intransitive  imperatives: 

mE^'tx-uit^taxid  up!  211.21  (m-  thou;  -if  to  stand;  -uii  suffix 

[§29.1]) 
mE'-x-drX  do!  15.25  (m-  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do) 
mE^'Li-a  go  to  the  beach  175.16  (m-  thou;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -a 

future) 

Transitive  imperatives: 

e'-cg-am  take  him!  43.8  (e-  him;  -cjr-  to  take;  -^iin  completion) 

d'4atck  lift  her!  15.7  (a-  her;  4atck  to  Uft) 

d'-t-kL-a  cany  her  here!  15.24  (a-  her;  -t-  here  [§  26.2];  -Atl  to 

carry ;  -a  future) 
SE'-psna  jump!  16.3  (se-  them  two,  namely,  the  legs;  -pEfia  to 

jump) 

2-   -f-  designates  direction  toward  the  speaker. 

Or-k'L'E'-t-kL'am  she  brought  it  124.24  (-^  toward  speaker;  -ki 

stem  TO  bring;  -am  completion) 
a-L^'t-ga  it  comes  flying  139.1  (-<-  toward  speaker;  -^a  to  fly) 
a-Lif-^-kd-trga  it  comes  flying  over  me  (-A:-  on) 

3.  -f-  potentiality,  i.  c,  the  power  to  perform  an  act  moving  away 

from  the  actor,  without  actual  motion  away.     This  prefix  is 

identical  with  the  preceding,  but,  according  to  its  sense,  it 

never  occurs  with  the  transitional. 

tC'LE-t'X  he  can  do  it  61.8  (-<-  potential;  -x  stem  to  do) 
q-tE^'t-piaLx-ax  somebody  can  gather  them  94.15  (-<-  potential; 
'piaLx  stem  to  gather  ;  -x  usitative) 

4.  -fei-  negates  direction  toward  an  object,  and  thus  eliminates  one 

of  the  two  objects  of  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects,  and 

transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitiyes. 

Onq-i'L-gEnh-o'-kte-x  somebody  pays  him  to  it  261.23  (rgEm-  with, 
near;  -o-  directive;  -kte  thing;  -x  usitative) 

a-Uxt-gsm-ki'-kte  he  paid  her  161.9  {-gEm-  with;  -H-  elimi- 
nates first  object;  -kte  thing) 
OrL-k-L-o-kct  it  looked  at  it  256.8  (-o-  directive;  -kct  stem  to 
look) 

a-LE^'ki-kct  it  looked  218.9  (-H-  eliminates  object;  -kct  stem 
TO  look) 

The  interpretation  of  these  forms  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
element  -t  occurs  also  as  the  stem  to  come,  and  the  forms  d^no,  a/Lo 
I,  IT  WENT,  suggest  that  -o  may  be  a  stem  of  motion.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  first  and  third  prefixes  of  this  class  might  rather  form  com- 
pound stems  with  a  great  variety  of  other  stems.     The  potential  -t- 
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and  the  intransitive  -H-,  on  the  other  hand^  do  not  sesm  to  occur  as 
stems  that  can  be  used  with  pronominal  elements  alone. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  analogy  between  the  prefixes 
-jrjsrZ-  and  -gEm  and  their  reflexives  -xeI-  and  'XEm-  (§  25)  and  the  two 
forms  -Jci-  and  -x-.  However,  since  -ki-  never  occurs  with  following 
directive  -o-  or  -a-,  while  -x-  appears  frequently  combined  with  it, 
this  analogy  may  be  due  to  a  mere  coincidence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  directive  -o-  is  always  retained  after  Z-,  and 
sometimes  after  -gEl-f  -gEm-y  -xeI-j  -XEm-,  but  that  it  never  occurs 
with  other  adveroial  elements. 

§  27.   Verbal  Stems 

The  verbal  stems  are  either  simple  or  compound.  It  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  that  what  we  called  the  prefixes  -t"  and  -<h 
may  be  stems  expressing  to  cjome  and  to  go.  There  are  a  number  of 
verbal  stems  which  appear  with  great  frequency  in  composition,  and 
almost  always  as  second  elements  of  verbal  compounds.  All  of  these 
express  local  ideas.     They  are: 

(1)  "pa  motion  out  of. 

(2)  -p/  motion  into. 

(3)  -wulxt  motion  up. 

(4)  'feu  motion  down. 

(5)  'Lx  motion  from  cover  to  open. 

(6)  'ptcJc  motion  from  open  to  cover. 

We  find,  for  instance — 

n-e^'Up!  he  comes  in  211.18  (-<  toward  speaker;  -p'  motion  into) 
d-L'O^-pa  he  goes  out  46.8  (-o-  directive;  -pa  motion  out  of) 
a-Jc'L-o'-Jcct-ptcJc  she  carries  it  up  from  the  beach  163.11  (-kct-  to 

carry;  -ptcJc  motion  from  open  to  cover,  especially  up  from 

beach) 
a-n-d'-tct-wvlxt  I  travel  up  in  canoe  (-let  motion  on  water;  -wuLxt 

motion  upward) 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  these  verbs  appear  in  first  position 
in  the  compound  verb. 

n-e'-Lx-Lait  he  goes  to  the  beach  and  stays  there  {-lx  motion 
from  cover  to  open,  especially  from  land  to  sea;  -Lait  to  stay) 

Compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  much  rarer. 

ar-tc-a-i-nE-md'lcJ'^oya'kb  he  makes  her  (the  breath)  in  his  throat 
be  between;  i.  «.,  he  chokes  him  (-n-  in;  -^mok-  throat;  -*oytt 
to  be  between;  -aJcd  around) 
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Here  belong  also  the  compounds  with  t!d  well 

e-tlo'-cg-am  hold  him  well!.  44.15  {rttd-  well;  -cj^  to  take,  hold; 
-am  completion) 

Tke  idea  around  {-dko)  does  not  seem  to  occur  independently, 
and  is  therefore  treated  in  the  next  section. 

SuffloceH  (§§  28-33) 

§  28.  GENEBAL  BEMABKS 

According  to  their  significance  and  position,  the  verbal  suffixes 
may  be  classified  in  five  groups : 
First,  generic  suffixes: 

1.  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position. 

2.  -amit  to  cause. 

3.  'X'it  to  be  made  to. 

4.  -am  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to. 

Second,  local  suffixes: 

5.  -ako  around. 
Third,  semi-temporal  suffixes: 

6.  'tck  to  begin. 

7.  -Z  repetition,  so  far  as  characteristic  of  an  action. 

8.  "L  continued  repetition. 

9.  -j?m  repetition  at  distinct  times. 

10.  -d-itx  habitually. 

Fourth,  temporal  and  semi-temporal  suffixes,  always  following  the 
preceding  group: 

11.  -X  customary. 

12.  -t  perfect. 

13.  -a  future. 

Fifth,  terminal  suffixes: 

14.-6  successful  completion. 

On  the  whole,  the  suffixes  appear  in  the  order  here  given,  although 
sometimes  a  different  order  seems  to  be  found.  In  the  following  list 
the  combinations  of  suffixes  so  far  as  found  are  given. 

§  29.  GENERIC  SUFFIXES 

1.  -a-/f  TO  BE  IN  A  POSITION.     Followed  by  -amit  (2),  -rit  (3),  -tck 
(6),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-y-o'-L-a-it  he  sits,  he  is  212.16  (-o  directive;  -l  stem  to  sit) 

Or-Jc-L-d-qd'n-a-it  she  laid  it  44.9   (-a  directive  before  q;  stem 

-qsn  [accented  before  vowel  becomes  -qd^n]  long  thing  lies) 
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After  Tc  sounds  with  u  tinge,  this  ending  is  -uit;  after  a  termini  o, 
it  seems  to  be  -it 

from  stem  -ix^  to  stand  m^-txruit  stand! 

from  stem  -ck^  hot  d-L-d'-clc-uit  it  is  hot  174.13 

from  stem  -x  to  do  hnv-x-o'itra  we  shall  do  136.14 

2.  ^amit  TO  CAUSE.     Preceded  by  -<ir-it  (1);  followed  by  -<U^o  (5),  J 

(7),  'Em  (9),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-g-O'L-d^it-amit  it  causes  her  to  sit  249.3  (combined  with  -a-ii^ 
a-tC'd'-ktcikUamit  he  roasted  her  94.4 

After  a  terminal  o,  the  two  vowels  o  and  a  are  contracted  to  o. 

(t-tc-i-Vr-ngd'-mit  he  causes  him  to  run  (=  he  carries  him  away^ 

3.  ^'xHtf  with  intransitive  verbs,  to  be   caused;   with    transitive 

verbs,  this  suffix  forms  a  passive.     Preceded  by  -Or-it  (1),  4dt 
(6) ;  followed  by  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

OrL-u-Avaf-xit  it  is  caused  to  be  pxu^ued 
a-n-o^qun-afit-xit  I  was  caused  to  lie  down  45.5 
Ory'O'laf'tcku'X'it  he  was  made  to  begin  to  rise  137.5 

4.  ^atn  TO  COMPLETE  A  MOTION,  TO  GO  TO.     FoUowcd  by  all  the  suf- 

fixes of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

(i-tc-i't'TcL'-am  he  came  to  take  him  26.6 
n-i-xa-i-ngd^'pl-am  he  arrives  inside  running 

When  the  directive  -o-  is  changed  to  an  -a-  before  Jc  sound,  and 

when,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  harmony,  the  a  in  am 

would  have  to  be  changed  into  -a-,  this  change  is  made,  even 

though  the  a  before  the  Ic  sound  is  substituted  for  the  -o. 

a-tc-t-a'-x-om  he  did  them  reaching  (he  reached  them) 
a-q-L-g-a^'^-dm  some  one  met  it  117.24 

This  -o-  is  retained  even  where  the  -^  is  substituted  for  -o-. 
n-d-i-ga'-U'dm  she  reached  him  (for  naiga'tqam) 

After  Z,  n,  a,  e,  t,  o,  u  this  ending  takes  the  form  -mam. 

LgaflETTKim  go  and  take  it  25.26 
extkiriEmam  go  and  search  for  him  25.14 
nxoguile^mama  I  shall  go  to  shoot  birds 
aLgdguixe'mam  they  invited  them  98.19 
aqaxiktcgd^mam  one  gives  her  in  marriage  250.19 

The  form  ayo^yam  he  arrives,  from  d'yo  he  goes,  forms  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  Presumably  the  verb  to  go 
contains  a  stem  -y-  which  is  suppressed  in  some  forms. 
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§  80.  LOCAL   ST7FFIXES 

5.  "Uko  AROUND.     Preceded  by  -amit  (2) ;  followed  by  -a;  (11),  -it  (1). 

With  -L  it  amalgamates  by  metathesis  (see  §  31.8). 

Tn-i'trElrTn-afTcd  you  distribute  him  among  them  154.4 
n-e'-x-L-ako  he  goes  around  him  88.24 
Ttne-X'Tcle^ni-akd  he  wraps  it  around  himself  138.9 

The  significance  of  this  suffix  is  often  only  inadequately  rendered 

by  the  word  around. 

armre'-Xr-k-akd  I  get  the  better  of  him 
Or^-i'^El'ge^l-aJcd  cover  is  taken  off  329.6 
n-i-xe'qavMikd  he  dreams  22.11 

Preceded  by  -amit: 

cMi-i-XL-afmii-akd  some  one  was  made  to  be  around  him 

Followed  by  -it: 

OrL-awe-dfy-alcvrit  he  inclosed  them 

§  81.  SEIO-TEMPOBAL  SX7FFIXES 

6.  ^tck  TO  BEGIN.     Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -dko  (5);  followed  by  -am 

(4)  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

n-d'-wi-tck  she  dances  (a'-wi-l  she  dances  always) 
n-JcLe'vxi-tcJc  I  begin  to  paddle  {n-kLe'wa-l  I  am  paddling) 

7.  -?  repetition,  as  characteristic  of  an  action.     Followed  by  -Tnam 

(4),  'Em  (9),  -Oritx  (10),  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 

groups. 

Org-i'd^'l-El  she  shook  him  72.24 
n-e'-k-Lxe-l  he  crawled  about  95.14 

Ortg'i-o-^mEl'd'l'Emam-x  they  went   to  buy  him  260.15  {-al  on 
account  of  accent  preceding  I) 

These  forms  are  used  very  often  with  verbal  nouns: 

e-ctxnd  what  is  carried  on  back 
e'-tcxEm-al  what  is  boiled  185.7 
Tc'tgEf'Tca-l  those  who  fly  60.5 

After  n  as  terminal  sound  of  the  stem,  the  Z  of  this  suffix  becomes 

n  (see  §  8). 

8.  -jL  continued  repetition.     This  suffix  exhibits  a  number  of  curious 

traits  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 

words.     It  is  only  rarely  suffixed  without  causing  changes  in 

the  preceding  elements  of  the  word.     Often  after  tj  m,  x,  u,  it 

appears  in  the  form  -mL. 

IC'C-U-a'-^'Om-niL  always  arriving 

a/'Cg-i-af-qC'iTn-niL  they  two  took  him  here  and  there 
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LJc-^'U'pe'xu-niL  she  blows  it  up  238.16 
ig-e'-ctxa-niL  he  will  carry  him  on  his  back  110.9 
k-Lk't'O^Loft-niL  one  who  always  shoots  (disease)  200.16 
d-tC'L'El'^em-niL  he  always  gives  food  to  him  22.12 

In  certain  cases,   perhaps    by   assimilation   or   metathesis,  an  + 
appears  inserted  in  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix  -l, 

d-tc-L'd^'tipa  he  dips  it  up  n-L-o-te'lipL  I  dip  it  up  often 

Or-g-i-o^'lapa  she  digs  it  out  d-lc'L'd'ld'lEpL  she  digs  it  often 

a-^afm-xg-ako  I  am  before  aryam-xg-aflvJcL  I  am  always  be- 

you  fore  you 

Or-Lk't-af-wvl^  it  eats  them  i-kle^^wulElqL  food 

45.27 

Following  an  m  or  n  the  inserted  sound  is  generally  n, 

a-Lk-c-i-k'Lka/7\Hikd  it  steps         a- Lk'C-i-k'Lkd'nanuJcLx  she 
across  steps  across  264.14 

9.  '£ni  distribution  at  distinct  times,  probably  related  to  -ma  (see 

§  38.2).     Preceded  by  -amit  (2),-Z  (8);  followed  usually  by -i 

(11). 
d-tC'L'kxotE^qO'im-x  he  always  stood  on  them  severally  98.6 
d-Lg-i-o-pcdUet-Em-x  he  hides  it  everywhere  199.18 
a-L-x-d^-x-um-x  they  always  did  here  and  there  228.8 

10.  ^a'itx  HABITUALLY.   Always  terminal ;  often  preceded  by  -rm  (9). 

and  -L  (8). 

a-L-x-^d^toL-a-itx  she  always  bathes  256.14  (probably  with  -x[8]l 
a-y'd'-tx-uit-a-itx  he  always  stood  109.2 

a-hk-L-o-MlEpL-d-itx  they  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  continually 
74.18 

§  32.  TEMPORAL  AND  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

11.-05  CUSTOMARY.     Preceded  by  all  prefixes  except  -e  (14). 
a-Lk't'O'-k^L-x  it  is  customary  that  they  carry  them  267.16 
a-L-x-^o't-am-x  it  is  customary  that  she  goes  bathing  245.11 

12.  -f  PERFECT.     Preceded  by  all  suffixes;  followed  by  -e. 

tg-i-af -wa-t  they  have  followed  him  139.2 
tc-i-gE^n-xaO't-e  he  has  taken  care  of  him  133.20 

13.  'ft  FUTURE.    Preceded  by   all   suffixes.    This  suffix  draws  the 

accent  toward  the  end  of  the  word. 

n-i-o-cg-af  m-a  I  shall  take  him 

q-O'pid' Lx-a  some  one  will  catch  her  15.19 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -am  takes  the  form  -dm  (see 
p.  605),  namely,  after  k  sounds,  which  would  normally  require  o 
§32 
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in  harmony  with  the  directive  -o-  that  has  changed  to  -a-,  the 

future  is  -o. 

tC'ir^nA-af'X'd  he  will  make  him  for  me  70.6 

After  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  the  futiu'e  is  generally  -ya. 

m-xa-ir^o'-ya  you  will  come  back  212.2 
yam-xonenemaf-ya  I  shall  show  you  234.11 

In  Kathlamet  the  future  has  also  a  prefix,  a-  or  al-  (see  §  17.3). 

§  83.  TERMINAL  ST7FFIX 

14.  -e  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION.    This  suffix  is  always  terminal.     Its 
significance  is  not  quite  certain. 
Tir-ir^d'-ptcg-am-e  finally  he  came  up  to  the  woods  166.8 
It  occurs  very  often  with  the  meaning  across. 

artc-d'-Jc-xone  he  carried  her  across  on  his  shoulder  27.8 
mc-i-gd'tct-ain-d'e  you  will  get  across  51.6 

The  Nou7i  (§§  34-43) 

§  34.  GENDEB 

The  pronominal  parts  of  the  noun  have  been  discussed  in  §  18. 
It  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  gender  of  nouns. 

Nouns  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural.  It 
would  seem  that  originally  these  forms  were  used  with  terms  having 
natural  gender,  with  sexless  objects,  and  objects  naturally  dual  and 
plural.  At  present  the  use  of  these  elements  has  come  to  be  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
regarding  their  use. 

In  the  following  a  summary  of  the  use  of  gender  and  number  will 
be  given. 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  respectively  are  terms  designating 
men  and  women. 

In  all  these  terms  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  of  the  individual, 
corresponding  to  the  indefinite  article  in  English,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  neuter;  like  ikafnax  the  chief,  Lkafnax  a  chief. 

Masculine  Feminine 

I'Tcala  man  d^o^Tcuil  woman 

ik  tasks  boy  oklosTcs  girl 

iqloa'lipx  youth  bxo'tlau  virgin 

e'pL^au  widower  o'pL^au  widow 

iqfeyb'qxut  old  man  oqloeyo'qxut  old  woman 

ela'eiix'  male  slave  oWetix'  female  slave 

33,  34 
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(2)  Large  animals  are  masculine,  as: 

badger  -pEnpsn  (-ple'cxdCy 
Kathlamet)    L;    feminine 

SKUNK 

bear,  black -i'f«xu^  {-sqe'ntxoaj 
Kathlamet) 

bear,  cinnamon  -tlsk 

bear,  grizzly  -cafyim 

beaver  -^ena,  -qpOrinefne 
{-qafnukj  Kathlamet) 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -tcu'yam 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -po^epoe 

bird  -qso'tloildt 

bullfrog  -qloatE^zexe 

deer  -md'cEn  irlaflax,  Kathla- 
met) 

coyote  'Uaflapas 

rat  -qaHapas  (Kathlamet) 

buffalo  'td'iha 

crane  -qoafsqods 

crow  (mythical  name)  -Loqfd' 

duck  (sp.?)  -we'guic 

eagle,  bald-headed  -nine'x'o 

elk  -mffldk 

a  small  fish  -qaWxlEZ 

fish-hawk  -Itcap 

grass-frog  -qlEno^neqen 

gull  -qone'qone 

hawk  -tH'tle 

heron  -qioa'skloai^  -qvlqid 

horse  -ke^utan 

humming-bird  -tSEutSEn 

blue  jay  -qe'cqec 

kingfisher  -po'tsElal 

lizard  (?)  -kine'pEt 

mallard-duck  (male)-eiml'ira< 

(3)  Small  animals  are  feminine,  as: 

beetle  -^bic 

bird  (sp.  ?)  'pe'qciuc 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -tde^nakoaekoae 

sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -Lqekc 

sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -cxule^x 

chicken-hawk  -npitc 

§34 


mink  -galElLx,  -po^sta  (-iff  so- 

it,  Kathlamet) 
mountain-goat  -ci'xq 
mussel,  small  -igv^  (matk) 
mussel,  large  -nid'imaUc) 
otter  -nandfmuks 
owl  -qoeHqoel 
oyster  -lo^xlox 
panther  -kloa'yawc. 
pike  -qoqo 
porcupine  -cslqElq 
rabbit  -ske'epxoa  (-kanaxmE^- 

nem,  Kathlamet) 
raccoon     -qloala's      {-Loia't 

Kathlamet) 
raven  -koale'xoa 
salmon,  fall  -qElEtna 
salmon,  spring  -gu^mU 
salmon,  steel-head  -goani'r 
sea-lion  -^e^pixL 
sea-otter  -Id'ke 
shag  'paowe 
shark  -kfd^yiq^ 
skate  -aid'iu 
snake  -tciau 
sperm  whale  -mokHxi 
squirrel  -kla/viEn 
sturgeon  -nafqon 
sturgeon,  green  -kaj^nax 
swan  -qdo'q 
turtle  'Loxoa 
whale  'kole 
lynx  'puk 
wolf  -le'qtam 
woodpecker  -^sto'konkon 


chipmunk  -tsikin   (-gusgu'Sj 

Kathlamet) 
mud  clam  -i'e 
fresh-water  clam  -sola 
cormorant  -'wanio 
crane  -qlucpale' 
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crow  "'Jclund  (rtla/ntsay  Ka- 

thlamet) 
killer-whale  -gahofmat 
dogfish  (see  shark)  -qloaficx 
eagle  -tdakUlaflc 
fawn  of  deer  -qle'xcap 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -nd'vxin 
fish  (sp.  ?)  'Jclotaqe^  . 
fish  (sp.  ?)  'LeIo 
flounder  -pJcicx 
frog  -cue'ee 
halibut  'Ltctald'c  (said  to  be 

borrowed  from  Quinault) 
louse  -qct 
maggot  -moa 
mallard-duck  (female)  -goe'x- 

goex 
mole  'Ce'ntan 

mosquito  -  ptonaia! eTcIs! eIc 
mouse  "Jcd'lxvl  (-cOy  Kathla- 

met) 
newt  -qosa/nay  -latse^rriEnmEn 


pheasant  (?)  -ni'ctxuic 
pigeon  -qarriEn 
porgy  -qaJxtlE^mx 
porpoise  -ko'tckotc 
robin  -isid'stsids 
salmon,  calico  -laatcx 
salmon,  silver-side  -qawsn 
salmon,  blue-back  -taoyeha 
seal  -Ixaiu  {-qe'sgoaxy  Kath- 

lamet) 
sea-lion,  young  -xoe 
skunk    'pETtpEU    (mascuUne 

badger) 
snail  'talEme'nxan 
snail  'tslEmo^ilcTXin 
snaU  ^Lle'xtan 
snipe  -e^xsa 

teal-duck  -^muntsle^ktslek 
trout  'pla/lo-* 
trout  (?)  -qle'xone 
woodpecker  (female)  -kxuipa 
woodpecker  (male)  -ntciawi'ct 
wasp  '^pa 


screech-owl  -cxux 

(4)  Very  few  animals  are  neuter,  as: 

bird  -laflax  irplEfcplEC,  Ka- 

thlamet) 
dog  -Jce'wisx  {-Tctu'lcluty  Ka- 

thlamet) 

(5)  Almost  all  nouns  expressing  qualities  are  masculine,  as: 


shellfish  (sp.?)  -kliLa'ta 
crab   -qaLxe'la    (  =  one 
crawls  much) 


who 


-nu'kstx  smallness 

• 

'{k!e)siL  sharpness 
'Xalx'te  flatness 
-'pik  heavy  weight 
-tslaxan  large  belly 
-'wa  expense 
-qlatxal  badness 
-qle'latcx'ena  meanness 
4q!e'latcx'ita  quiet 
-yuLll  pride 
-^klodci^dmit)  fear 
"kd^kxuL  homesickness  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-kanafte  life 
"tsafiaa  cold 


'Ikuile  similarity 

-tukhtx  good  luck 

'tc!a  sickness 

-'pIonBukan  blindness 

-'kunanEm  diligence 

'iki)ma'tct(amit)  shame 

'Llkin  bow  legs 

'hktdp  being  squeezed  out 
(=  one-eyed) 

-5€'tc;am  sleepiness  (subject  of 
transitive  verb,  and  pos- 
sessive) 

'tclpux  round  head  (=  fore- 
head) 

"'ptaqa  flat  head 

§34 
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-mEUukt  blackened  face 
-'(H)7na^rA:  spots,  painted  face 
-'tckc  stench 
-qlES  sweet  smell 
'UlerriEn  sweetness 
'l!l  bitterness 
'Lelam  ten 
'klamonaJc  hundred 
-tldwil  experience  (from  t!d 

good) 
'(Jce)t!di     \  ,  .,, 
'Hoxotskinl 

The  following  are  exceptions: 

Feminine 

'Xti  smokiness  (=  cataract 
of  eye) 

-'Id  hunger  (subject  of  tran- 
sitive verb) 


'tloxakandt  (=  ^Qod  mind; 

cleverness 
'Lime'nxut  lie  of  a  male  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-gd'LgEle  lie  of  a  female  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-'ma^actof  hitting  (=  to  hit 
"'Tcakamit  mind  ( =  to  think > 
-qalqt  a  wail  (  =  to  wail) 
'Jciix  smell  ( =  to  smell) 


-'m*d  what  is  chewed 
-qotck  cold  in  head 


Neuter 


-xax  sadness 
-'patseu  red  head 

-Ic^lU  custom 
'hiLau  taboo 


Plural 


'Xauyam  what  excites  sym- 
pathy 

-Qci)'paflau  witchcraft 
'katdkox  cleverness 


(6)  The  verbal  noun  corresponding  to  the  past-passive  participle 
is  generally  masculine,  as: 


"'LxalEmax  what  is  eaten 
'tcxEmal  what  is  boiled 
'Ctxvl  what  is  carried 


'TcJe'wvlal    what    has    been 

picked 
-xotckin  work 


Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
o^theI  purchase  money 


Lid'pona  what   has    been 
brought  to  him 

(7)  Nouns  formed  from  particles  are  generally  masculine,  as: 

-yuLll  pride  (from  yuhU)  -giiqlup  cut  (from  iqlup) 

'Ide'wax  Qowev  (from  wax)  -ge' LlmETiLlmEn      syphilis 
-waxo^vii  copper  (from  wax)  from  LlmEU  rotten) 

-klwac^d'mi  fear  (from  Jclwac) 

(8)  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  gender  of  other  nouns. 
Masculine  are,  for  instance: 

"md'ma  pewter  wort  -qtco  hair,  skin  with  hair 

-x^a  body  -qot  eye 

-qtq  head  -katcx  nose 
§34 
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-cqL  mouth,  beak,  bill 
"TYiist  beak 

-tuk  neck 

-Tuxtc  heart 

"to  breast 

-wan  belly 

"itcx  tail 

-pote  arm 

-pd'tpat  net 

-'icEltcEl  brass  buttons 

-JcupJcu^p  short  dentalia 

-qd'lxal  gambling-disks 

-LlalLlal  gambling-disks 

-q!d'lq!al  short  baton 

-^d'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 

-  LluwcbUcLluwalk  mud 

-qle'qotqot  fever 

-pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket  (f .  small  round 
spruce-root  basket) 

-ctcl^ct  clam  basket 

"'maL  bay,  sea,  river 

-^o'lc  blanket 

-Ik'au  cradle 

~qeL  creek,  brook 

"'ktcxEm  dance  of  shaman 

-'Lq  digging-stick 

'^am  dish 

-pqon  down  of  bird 

"'qcU  fish-trap 

Feminine  are,  for  instance, 

"'Jcta  thing 
-'qat  wind 
'^ElqEl  polypodium 
-cafqcdq  pteris 
'p!d'xp!dx  elbow 
'tcxo'ltcxol  lungs 
'SE^qsEq  buck-skin 
"Jdoye'kloye  finger-ring 
-^a'cgcLS  sealing-spear 
'^wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 
'LklEnLktEU  open  basket 
"'IexIex  scales 
"'lEndEm  rotten  wood 


-ci'tc  friend 

"^pxil  grease 

-7x  ground,  earth 

'Lan  short  thong,  string,  pin 
for  blanket 

-'cgan  cedar  (f.  bucket,  cup; 
n.  plank) 

-'taoL  harpoon-shaft 

-msta  hat 

-'toL  heat 

'Jc'iJc  hook 

'Ted' pa  ice 

'paqc  boil,  itch 

'Tcxon  leaf 

"'m^ECx  log,  tree,  wood  (f .  ket- 
tle)* 

'hkuiLx  mat 

'pd'Tcxdl  mountain 

'8ik  paddle 

'^apta  roe 

'  pa-it  rope 

-nxat  plank 

-go^cax  sky 

-tcxa  point  of  sealing-spear 

-Jcd^wolc  shaman's  guardian 
spirit 

-Vo  horn  spoon 

'Tnaktc  spruce 

-qd^naJcc  stone  (f.  large  bowl- 
der) 


"tspux  forehead 
-utca  ear 
-atcx  tooth 
'^atcx  chest 

• 

-mo'Jcue  throat 
'Tcutcx  bark 

• 

-'putc  anus 
-'Ted  finger 
-'pxa  alder-bark 
'He'tyi  bark 
'PL like  bow 
'Le'gtsEn  box 
'pd'utc  crab-apple 


§34 
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-'alEVtckix  fire 
'^gaL  fish-weir 
-'lalx  camass 
"'tcala  grindstone 
-mala  marrow,  kernel 
-'puL  night,  darkness 
-md'p  plank 
-gd'we  raspberry 
-'mopa  rushes 

Neuter  are,  for  instance, 
'tsE^xtsEX  gravel,  thorn 
-qulaf^uUi  egg 
'paa  nape 
list  tail  of  fish 
"hvit  leg 
-pc  foot 


-^u'nkxun  salal-berry 

-'sIcL  sinew 

"'tcin  stump,  foot  of  tree 

"'a' Lax  sun 

-e'xaik  trail 

-mo' tan  twine  of  willow-bark 

'pcam  piece  of  twine 

'tcd'nix  wedge 

"^pix  well 

-goaq  blanket 
-'a'tcau  grease 
'Skuic  mat  bag 
'to  milk,  breast 
'tcug  water 
-kckul'  pitch  wood 


-qiAl  armor 

The  number  of  these  words  that  Appear  07dy  in  the  neuter  gender 
is  so  small  that  we  may  almost  suspect  that  the  neuter  was  until 
recently  indefinite  and  used  to  indicate  both  indefinite  singular  and 
plural. 

§  36.  DUAL  AND  PLT7BAL 


(1)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  dual  are: 


ckucku'c  testicles 
8xd8t  eyes,  face 
ckvlkvlo^L  spear 
CEmtk  spit  for  roasting 
Cffqxo  double-pointed  arrow 
cpafix  blanket  made  of  two 

deer-skins 
ctcld^maq  castorium 
(fold'l    ground-hog    blanket, 


double-barreled 


csqoala'la 

gun 
ciklok  double  ball  for  game 
ci^lxatct  bed  platform  on  sides 

of  house 
stutsd'osiq  bed   platform  in 

front  and  rear  of  house 
8Lan  bowstring 
CLdfnist  two-stranded  twine 


made  of  two  skins 

There  are  other  words  that  are  always  dual,  for  the  form  of  which 

no  reason  can  be  given,  as: 

ckd'kole  eel  ckaqEfl  dentalia  of  the  length 

CEnqltqe't  hawk  of  40  to  a  fathom 

SE^ntEptEp  shrew  di'g  half-fathom 

SEqlalolo  butterfly  cye'can fern-root  (pi.  ogui'can'* 

(2)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  plxu'al  are: 
tqamild^lEq  sand  tfoL  house  ( =  dwelling  of  sev- 

tE^pso  grass  eral  families) 

tkte'ma  property  tkEmam  ashes 

8  35 
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In  other  cases  where  the  noun  occurs  always  with  plural  prefix  the 

reason  is  not  apparent,  as  m: 

td'td-is  codfish  tft  smoke 

tme'n^a  flounder  t-sko  tattooing 

ttsle'laq  grasshopper  tEm'd^ema  prairie 

§  36.  SECONDABY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GENDEB 

Masculine  and  feminine  have  assumed  the  secondary  significance  of 

largeness  and  smallness.     This  feature  appears  most  clearly  in  those 

cases  in  which  a  stem  used  as  a  masculine  expresses  a  large  object, 

while  as  a  feminine  it  expresses  a  similar  smaller  object.     Examples 

of  this  use  are : 

I'pETipEn  badger  o'pEUfEn  skunk 

e'pqunz  large  round  spruce-  o'pqunx  small  round  spruce- 
root  basket  root  basket 

efcgan  cedar  o'cgan  basket,  cup  - 

I'tyi^ecx  log,  tree,  wood  o'm^ECX  kettle 

One  example  at  least  of  the  reverse  relation  has  come  to  my 

notice : 

iqd'nakc  stone  oqo^nakc  large  bowlder 

In  one  case  the  feminine  pronoun  expresses  plurality: 

ikanl^m  canoe  okumfm  canoes 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  which  smallness  is  expressed  by  what 

appears  to  be  the  dual  form: 

ikanVm  canoe  s^ame'ksos  toy  canoe 

sIcEnVm  toy  canoe 

§  37.  GENDEB  OF  PLUBAL 

The  use  of  the  pronouns  for  expressing  plurality  has  come  to  be 
exceedingly  irregular.  The  verbal  forms  suggest  that  originally  t- 
was  the  true  third  person  plural,  which  was  perhaps  originally  used 
for  human  beings  only. 

(1)  Many  plurals  of  words  designating  human  beings  retain  the 
pronoun  <-. 

Singular  Plural 

man  I'Tcala  tkd^lauks 

women  ta/nEmckc 

children  tqd^cocimkc 

virgin  oho^tlau  tkatlaund'na 

old  man  iqleyo'qxut  tqfeyo'qtikc 

In  some  cases  a  more  indefinite  number  may  be  expressed  by  l-. 

Thus  we  find  for  women  both  Ld^UEmckc  and  td^nEnickc;  for  common 

PERSON  Lxald'yuema  and  txoMyuema. 

§§36,37 
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(2)  The  articles  used  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  expressin^j  plu- 
rality are  t-  and  l-.     Examples  of  these  are  the  following: 


Singular 

Plural 

beak 

e^-mist 

t-^tiectkc 

belly 

e=^wan  ^ 

t  =  unaks ^ 

bird  (sp.  ?) 

i'po'epoe 

t-poepd'yvJcc 

blanket 

e-'d'Jc 

Hokkc    (also    indefinik 

, 

L'ok) 

cheek 

i  =  mElqtan^ 

t^'mElqtanuks^ 

crane 

i-qoafcqodc 

t-goacgod'cEkc 

deer 

e-'itiafcEn 

irmaca/nvJcc 

a  bird 

entsix 

lEivtsl^xukc 

eye 

e'-qxot 

t-qo'tskc  (dual  s^oef) 

dorsal  fin 

e'-gala 

t'kalaaikc) 

monster 

^qdxe'Lau 

t-qctxehd'vmTcc 

pectoral  fins 

t-qoed'nUcc 

arrow 

o'-kvlaitan 

t-kalai'tanBTna 

bunch  of  grass 

o-pd'wU^ 

t-pafwU^-ma 

chicken-hawk 

o'-npitc 

tE-npt'tckc                and 
LE-npi'tckc 

coat 

o-qfoe'Lxap 

t-qleLxaf  pvkc           and 
L-qleLxafpvJcc 

chipmunk 

o'-tsHJcin 

tE'-tsfikin 

flounder 

b-ld'td-is 

tE-ld'ta-is 

dip-net 

d-k!unxaffe 

• 

t'klanxafie 

m 

board 

LE^'Cgan 

tE'-cgan 

bird 

l-Io/Iex 

t4(dafxukc 

albatross 

i-ta^mEla 

L'tamEldfyikc 

open-work  clam 

l^-cJcfaU 

L-cklalafyvkc 

basket 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qd^rnxom 

ir-qamxd'mvJcc 

basket 

grizzly-bear 

i-eafyim 

L-cayd'mvJcc 

eyelashes 

L'lxo^tks 

bailer 

o-^oetewaf  Lxte 

Llitewaf  Lxie 

open-work  basket 

o-LklE^nklEn 

LklEnLkfafnuke 

round  basket 

o^-pqunx 

Lpqu'nxvikc 

long  baton 

o^'lcumatk 

LEf'kumaik 

belt 

o^-koema 

LEf-khrva 

bucket 

o'-cgan 

LE^-cgEn-ma 

antler 

L-^E^tcam 

L'^atcd^ma 

mountain-goat 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'q-^ma 

blanket 

» Tlio  sign  -    indicates  that  a  positessive  pronoun  is  here  required. 


§37 
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coat 

canoe 

eagle 


(3)  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  article  o-  is  used  for  express- 
ing tHe  plural,  as: 

Singular  Plural 

o'LqeJcc  o^'Lqekc 

ikamfm  d-Tcum/m   ' 

u-tc  laJctc  !d^k  v^tc  laktc  la'kciniTcs 

(only  used  in  tale) 

(4)  A  number  of  words  whose  plural  was  originally  a  distributive 
retain  the  masciiline  pronoun,  as: 

Singular 

abalone  i-ktefluwa-itk 

bone  arrow-point   i-gd'maifk) 
short  baton  i-qtd'lqal 

black  bear  i-i'tsxut 

buck-skin  straps 

e'-cgan 

i-mo'lak 

e^-nemckc 

Not  all  words  of  this  type,  however,  retain  the  masculine  pro- 
noun, as: 


cedar 

elk 

female 


Plural 

I'kteluwd'itgETna 

i-gomd'tgE7na 

i-qlalqlald'ma 

i-i^tsxutEma 

i-t!d'lEqEma 

e^'CgEUETna 

i-mo'lakuma 

e-nemckco'ma 


bay 

small  bluff 
creek 

disease 


Singular. 

e'-maL 
i'kak!  aflat 


e  -tela 


Plural. 

LE-md^LE-ma 
L'kak  Id'latE-ma 
tld'LEma     (fortis     for 
''  elided  q,  see  §  6.3) 
t-tc!d^ma 


Feminine  distributives  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  gender,  as: 

Plural 

t-kalai'tanE-ma 
t-pd'wil^-ma 


arrow 
bunch  of  grass 


Singular 

o'kulaitan 


dip-net 


o-yd'wiV 
o'-nuxdn 


L-nuxd^nE-^ma 


§  38.  PLXJBAL  SUFFIXES 


(1 )  Besides  the  use  of  pronominal  gender  for  designating  plurality, 
Chinook  seems  to  have  distinguished  human  beings  from  other  nouns 
also  by  the  use  of  a  separate  plural  suffix  -ike,  -uks  the  use  of  which  for 
human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  §  37.1.  At 
present  the  ending  -uks  is  used  for  forming  the  plural  of  many  words, 
including  names  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

On  the  whole,  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  the  accent  to 
the  penultima.  When  the  last  vowel  is  the  obscure  e  followed  by  an 
Z,  m,  or  n,  it  is  lengthened  to  d  imder  the  stress  of  the  accent  (see  §  5) ; 
-e  changes  in  these  cases  to  -ay. 

§38 
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The  follo>\dng  are  examples  of  the  shift  of  accent  without  accom- 
panying change  of  vowel: 


singular 

Plural 

owl 

i-qoe^lqoel 

t-qoelqoe'luJrs 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

t-goacQoa'cEkc 

large  cedar-bark 

i-^d'mxom 

L-qomxo'mvJcc 

basket 

Tillamook  Indian 

Lle^Um 

TlUe/miiJcs 

dog 

L-ke'wucx 

irkevmfcxEks 

• 

coat 

o^Ioe^Lxap 

L-q!eLxd'pukc 

fawn 

o-q!oe^xcap 

trqiexcd'pyjcs 

twine 

C'La'nid 

Lane'chiks 

sea-lion 

i-ge^pix'L 

i-gipe'x'Lvks 

eight 

Jcsto'xtkin 

Jcstoxtke'niks  (eight  per 
sons) 

moon 

d'TcLE'rmn 

L-kLme^naks 

e^g 

L-qvla'^vmla 

L-qtda^wvld'vJcs 

monster 

i-qdxe'Lau 

t-qctxem'wuks 

turtle 

l^LOxoa 

Laxod^yikc 

albatross 

i-ta'mEla 

ir-tamEld'yikc 

dead,  corpse 

L-me'malust 

t-^mtrndd'siUcs 

dusk 

o-munts!  edicts  !ik 

i-^muntslektsfe'hukg 

wolf 

i'U^qlam 

L'leqld'muks 

mole 

U'ce'ntan 

t'Centd^nuks 

mouse 

Vr-Tcd^lxvl 

Vrlcolo'luks  (Jx  changes 
to  I;  see  §  6) 

evening 

tso^yust 

tsoyo'stElcs 

Words  are  quite  numerous  in  which  the  shift  of  accent  produces  a 

change  of  vowel : 

singular 

Plural 

pigeon 

o'-^omEn 

tiamd'mks 

fly 

e'-'itiotsgEn 

t-^mdtsgd'nvJc8 

box 

O'Le^qsEU 

Leqsd^nuks 

open-work  basket 

O'LklE'nLklKn 

LklEnLkld'nvks 

deer 

e-md^SEn 

t-ifnasd'niks 

skimk 

d-^pEnpETt 

t-pEupd^nuks 

badger 

l^'PEUpEU 

i-pEnpd'nuks 

squirrel 

i-TcJa'utEU 

t'klaiM'nuks 

pelican 

V-tcuyEU 

L-tcuyd^nvks 

grizzly  bear 

i-ca'yim 

iH^ayd'mukc 

lance 

i'Squl^LlEm 

squiLld^muks 

clam  basket 

%''ck!dte 

iH:k!aJd'yukc 

frog 

i-q!  oats' Tixlxl 

t-qloaiEnxexd'yvke 

frog 

o-cTie'e 

t-cued'yvJcc 

5  38 
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The  plural  of  i-po^epoe  (a  bird),  is  t-poepd'yuks.  Here  the  accent 
emains  on  the  o,  although  it  is  shifted  to  the  next  syllable,  and  the 

becomes  consonantic. 

Here  belongs  also  iAol'Ibx  bird,  plural  t-lald'xukc,  in  which  word 
he  lengthening  of  the  z  to  a  before  x  is  irregular. 

A  number  of  monosyllabic  stems  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
is  those  here  described : 


Singular 

Plural 

kettle 

o^ome^cx 

L'^me'cxulcc 

flounder 

O'pTce'cx 

o-pTce'cxuJcc 

round  basket 

o'-pqunx 

L'pqu^nxukc 

eye 

e^-qot 

t-qo'tEkc 

eyelashes 

L'Uxo^iks 

cinnamon  bear 

UlE'k 

i'ttE^lcks 

blanket 

e-'o'lc 

tloJcJcc 

chicken-hawk 

o^-npitc 

tE-npi'tckc 

well 

O'pLX 

L-pLxoa'Jcc 

In  a  number  of  words  the  accent  does  not  shift : 

Singular  Plural 

old  person  i-qleyd'qvi  t-qleyo^qtiks 

shag  i'pa^^owe  L-pd^qo-ikc 

male '  i'-Tcala  t-lca'ld-ukc 

This  is  particulariy  frequent  in  tenns  which  occur  always  with 

»ossessive  pronouns,  such  as  terms  designating  parts  of  the  body  and 

elationships: 


ear  o'-vtcd 
his  belly  ia'-wan 
mouth  i-cqL 
head  e-qtq 
cheek  eZ-mElqian 


fin  e'-gala 

his  father  L-ia'mama 

his  elder  brother  ia^-xklun 

his  younger  brother  id^-wux 

his  maternal  uncle  id^-tcUa 

Here  belong  also : 

lid  i-sd'mEV 

five  qui'nEm 

ten  of  them  i-td'-Lelam 

six  tE'xEm 


t-id'-utcakc  his  ears 
tgd'-undkc  their  bellies 
tgd'-cqLEkc  their  mouths 
tgd^-qtqElcc  their  heads 
tgd^^niElqtanukc  their  cheeks 
tgd^-amcvlcc  their  guts 
t-id'-gdUi'^Jcc  his  fins 
L-^ncd'^mama-iTcc  your  fathers 
id' 'xk luniks  his  elder  brothers 
id'-vmxtikc  his  younger  broth- 
ers 
L-^'-tatayukc  his  uncles 

L-id^'SETriElqaks  their  hds 
quVnEmiks  five  persons 
i-td'-Lelamyuks  ten  persons 
v-td'-kld-txEmiks  six  in  a  canoe 
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The  ending  -tike  instead  of  -(i)tc  is  used  particularly  with  indefinite 
numerals,  and  expresses  a  plurality  of  human  beings : 


Jcanauwe'tiks  all  |>eTsons 
mE'nx'lcatikc  a  few  persons 
Lgd'pElatikc  many  persons 
LE^xawetikc  several  persons 

t-^maeTm^tsJcc  those  up  river 
Lga'xauyamtikc  the  poor  ones 
id  '-wtixtikc  hisy  oungerbrothep 


all  Tca^nauwe 

few  rriE^nx'Tca 

many  (their  nimiber)  Lga'psla 

several  LE^xawe 

Analogous  are  the  forms  of — 

up  river  ma/ema 

poor  (his  poverty)  Ld'xauywm 

his  younger  brother  id'wux 

Still  a  different  connective  element  appears  in — 

man  I'-Tcala  l-kd'lamuks  men 

Attention  mav  also  be  called  to  the  forms — 

singular  Plural 

childre:i  t-qa' cdcinikc 

eagle  u-tcaktcd^k  U'tcaktcd'ktdnike 

gull  irqoTie' qone  i-qoneqone'tcinike 

raven  i-^ocde' x<xi,  v-qoale'xoatdnikc 

crow  U'lclond'  u-lclond'tcinikc 

The  last  four  forms  occur  in  a  wail  in  a  myth  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  40) 
and  are  not  the  ordinary  plurals  of  these  words. 

(2)  The  frequent  plural-suffix  -ma  (Kathlamet  -^max)  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  distributive  element.  This  apjjears  par- 
ticulariy  cleariy  in  the  words  e'x'tEmae  sometimes  {ex't  one;  -fmi 
distributive;  -e  adverbial);  kand'mtEina  both  Qcand'm  both,  to- 
gether; -7?m  distributive).  Following  are  examples  of  this  suffix. 
In  most  cases  the  accent  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  word  : 


singular 

Plural 

abalone 

i-kte'luworUk 

irkaluvxi'itgEma 

bone  arrow-point 

i-go^matk 

i-gomd'tgEma 

chisels 

Lqayd'tgEtna 

willow 

e-Witk 

€'WitgEma ;  e^'ema 

disease 

r-tcla 

t-tc!d'ma 

geese 

t-k!elak!eWrna 

knife 

i-qevn'qe 

i-qewiqe'ma  iron 

saliva 

L'id'-mxte  (his — ) 

tE-Tnxt^'ffid 

whale 

I'-Tcole 

i'koWnia 

meat 

e^'L^untLe 

LtoU'ma 

pike 

e^-qoqo 

t-qoqo'ma 

seal 

o'-lxaiu 

• 

d4xaid'ma 

• 

elder  brother! 

Tca'pxo 

kd'pxomaj  d'pxdma 

breast  (female) 

i^-tca-to  (her — ) 

t-gd'-toma  (their — ) 
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singular  Plural 

t'CgE'nma 

l-cgE^nma 

td'nma 

t-tcVnma 

o-hulai  'iauEma ,      t-kor 

lai^tanEma 
t-nuxci'nEma 

m 

L-^Etcd'ma 

i-itsxu'tEma 

L'Tcdkla'latEma 

u-kdtckd^tCE7na 

L-paJcxd'lEma 

L-po'lEmn 

t'pd^^wilEma 

giid'-q!atxalE7na 

i-qe'talcEma 

i-^md^laTcEinay  i-mo'lor 

Tcuma 
L-qoa'qEmn 
i'tsusd^qEnta 
cpE^qEma  * 
di^qlma 
tpayi'xETfna 
tEUo'xuma 

m 

Lkvc^LXEma 

• 

Ld'pLxuma  * 
tgd^  Lxevmlx' Ema 
tklewaxE^ma 
LE-md^LEma 
tqJd'xLTYM 
pd^Lmu  ^ 

A  peculiar  form  is  oxd'xoc  pile,  plural  oxo  xocEma,  which  is  a  verbal 
form  signifying  they  are  on  the  ground. 

In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -ma  occurs  with  obscure  connective 
vowel,  like  the  preceding  ones,  changes  of  consonants  occur  in  the 
end  of  the  word : 

singular  Plural 


bucket 

o^'cgan 

cedar 

I'-cgan 

what 

tan 

stump 

o^-tein 

arrow 

d'kulai'tan 

dipnet 

d^-nuxcin 

• 

antler 

L-^E^tcam 

bear 

i-i^tsxut 

bluff 

i-kak!d'lai 

porpoise 

u-ko'tc-kotc 

nioimtain 

i-pd'lcml 

night 

d'pol 

bimch  of  grass 

o-pd'^wil 

common  person 

gid'-qlatxal 

vear 

i-qe'tak 

elk 

i^mo'lak 

blanket 

L-qoa'q 

nail 

i-tm'saq 

grey 

cpEq 

half  fathom 

cii/q! 

deerskin  blanket 

cpd^ix 

another 

td'nux 

• 

mat 

e'-hkuiLx 

well 

O-pLX 

strong  person 

tgELxeimilx' 

torch 

tkle^wax 

bay 

e^-maL 

knee 

o^qloxL 

full 

txLl 

dav 

(his)  fathom 

spruce 

sea-otter 


o^o'Lax 
d'yana 
e^~maTctc 
e-ld'ke 


L^aLd^ma 


L-id^-nxamn  Cstem  -nx) 

t-md'lctC'XEma 

i'lage/tEma 


Irregular  is  also  the  change  in  vowel  in  e^-qeL  creek,  plural  tld^LEma, 


1  Also  Ld^pLfoakc.           '  These  are  particles  without  pronominal  plural  sign. 
44877—Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 39  §  38 
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A  number  of  words  take  the  ending  -ma  with  connective  vowel. 
Examples  of  the  connective  vowel  -o-  are: 


singular                                      Plural 

female 

e'-nemckc                e-nemckco'ma 

ground-hog 

(fold'l'                     tfold'Vdma 

blanket 

baton 

i-qla'Tqtdl               irqlalqlalo'ma 

rock 

d-qd'ndkc                t-qEuakcd'nui 

skin 

e-'e'c                       e-^co^ma 

grandson! 

qdc                          qd'coma 

prairie 

tE-m'a'ema             tE^m^a'emaydma 

The  last  of  these  seems  to  be  a  double  plural,  the  stem  being  proba- 

bly -m.^a. 

Another  series 

of  words  take  -e-  as  connective  vowel,  sometime 

-we-  or  -06- : 

singular                                        Plaral 

son! 

dq                           d'qxoema 

young  seal 

widow  whose  hus- 
band has  been 
dead  a  long 
time 

island 

younger  sister! 

younger  brother! 

town 

house 

Here  belong  also: 

thing 
prairie 
a  plant 

and  the  irregular  forms : 

log 

common  man 

warrior 


d'-xoe 
Or-TcE^lial 


Orxd'yewtma 
t'JcElid'lowema 


LEX 

m 

dts 
a'o 
e'lxam 

tlOL 

V-kta 


LEXoe'ma 

• 

d'tsema 
a'oema 
Ulxame'rjMi 
UoLl'ma 


Uid'-Tctema  his  things 
iEm^d'ema  * 
i-q!aLxoe'ma 


X^M 


L  E-^mqcBmayema 

L'xaJd'yuema 

tloxoWyuema 


e'^m^ECX 

m 

L'Xd'ydl 
L-tlo^xoyal 

In  at  least  one  of  these  words  the  origin  of  the  -e  is  reducible  to  a 
probable  fuller  form  of  the  word.  The  stem  of  the  word  house  is 
-quLc  in  Kathlamet,  and  would  naturally  form  the  plural  tguLema, 
which,  in  Lower  Chinook,  would  take  the  form  HoLe'Tna. 

(3)  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  no  plural  sufiix  what^ 
ever,  but  differ  only  in  the  pronoun,  or  may  even  have  the  same 


>  See  above. 
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pronoun  in  singular  and  plural.    Examples  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  lists  in  §  37.    Additional  exajnples  are: 


singular 

Plural 

beaver 

i-qoor-ine^ne 

t-qoor-ine^ne 

arm 

I'-pote 

t'pote 

arm-pit 

i-JcEmsla'pix' 

t'lcEmEld^pix' 

cut  of  blubber 

i-gite'tcxaia 

t-gite'tcxala 

bone 

i-Jcamo^lcxuk 

• 

t'Tcamd'JcxyJc 

m 

dip-net 

e'-qmcga 

tE'-qxacga 

buoy 

o-'qxun 

LE'-qxun 

fresh-water  clam 

o^'SaJa 

LE'-saJa 

coal 

d-qo'Lxatsx' 

L-qafLxatsx' 

crab-apple 

o-Tpafutc 

L'pafutc 

finger 

o-kci 

t'Tcci 

canoe 

i-kanl'm 

o-kuni'm 

(4)  Several  terms  of  relationship  and 

a  few  other  related  words 

have  a  plural  in  -nana 

,  as: 

• 

singular 

Plural 

parent-in-law 

e-qsiz' 

tE^-qsix'-nxiTia 

sister^s  son 

i'-Latx'En 

t-Latx' En-nana 

wife's  sister 

o'-potsxan 

t'po^tsxan-nana 

father's  sister 

b-Lok 

t'LaJc-nana 

cousin  (children  of 

L-qa^mge 

t-qa'mge-nana 

brother  and  sis- 
ter) 

Also: 

virgin  d-hdU!au 

friend  i-ci'lcc 


t-7ia/t!avr^nana 
t'Ci^kc-nana 


A  few  terms  of  relationship  have  plural  forms  in  -iJcs  or  the 
distributive  -^ma,  as: 


father 

elder  brother 
younger  brother 
mother's  brother 
younger  brother! 

(address) 
daughter's   child! 

(address) 


singular 

L-inama 
i-x1c!un 

m 

i-wux 
i-tata 


a'o 


qac 


Plural 

L-^mamor-iJcc 
t'xJc  fun-ikc 
t-vrnx'tikc 
t'tata-ikc 

a'oema 


qafcoma 


L-aa 


(5)  A  number  of  words  have  peculiar  plural  suflixes: 

Singular  Plural 

i-kafnax  t-Jcand^x-imct 

L-atct 
t'q!vlipx''Und^yu      (see 

under  6)  §12 
U^qoleyu 

38 


chief 

mother 

youth 

sweetheart 


i-q^od'lipx' 
L-qolix' 
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(6)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  -yu-  which  may  be  either  an  affix  or  may  be  consideml 
as  an  expansion  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  by  dieresis. 

Singular  Plural 

to  bathe  -^ot  -'oyut 

to  rise  'XakUck  -xalayutck 

to  notch  'IsHlx  -tslafyuLX 

to  dance  -^uMck  -wdyutck 

to  awaken  -^otc  -^oyutc 

(7)  The  personal  demonstrative  pronoun  has  a  plural  in  -c. 

x'l'ta  these  things  x'l'tac  these  meni/  ^^  . .  .> 

1  1  .  /I  Ksee  §44) 

qota  those  tmngs  qotac  those  menJ 

(8)  Several  nouns  and  verbs  form  singular  and  plural  from  distinct 
or  distantly  related  stems,  as: 

Singular  Plural 

woman  o^^b'TcuU  t-afnBmckc 

child  L'kld'sks  t-qaf  sosiniks 

child  (some  one's)  L-xa  L-a 

relative  L-icx  t-coUd 

slave  e-Witix'  t-eltgeu 

eye  e'-qot  Dual  s-qod 

to  be  'O-c  'X-ekir-itix' 

to  cry  -g^tsax  -xenem 

to  stand  -txtiit  -xena 

to  die  'O'lHEqi  -XE^-L-ait 

to  kill  -d-wa^  -o-teTia 

§  39.  VOCATIVE 

A  few  nouns,  particularly  terms  of  relationship,  have  a  vocative, 

which  has  no  pronominal  element,  as: 

ao  younger  brother!  md'ma  father! 

dts  younger  sister!  dq  son! 

kd'pxo  elder  brother!  elder  sister!  dc  daughter! 

qdc  grandchild!  (said  by  man)  dkc  friend! 
ka'e  grandchild!  (said  by  woman) 

§  40.  DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 

On  the  whole  the  derivation  of  the  numerous  polysyllabic  nouns  in 
Chinook  is  obscure.  Evidently  a  considerable  number  of  nominal 
affixes  exist,  which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  their  significance 
can  not  be  determined.  Examples  are  the  derivatives  from  the  stem 
elx  LAND,  COUNTRY — iU^l  COUNTRY  (the  X  disappears  because  the  vowel 
following  Ix  carries  the  accent)    LgoLe^l^smk  person,  e'lfam  towSj 

§§39,40 
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te'lx'Em  PEOPLE,     From  the  steir  xe  we  have  iqoati/xixe  bullfrog; 
from  the  stem  koUy  iqtd^konkon  woodpecker. 

A  few  affixes  only  occur  fairly  frequently,  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  classify  the  words  satisfactorily. 

1.  -/r^-.     I  presume  this  prefix  is  the  same  as,  or  at  least  related  to, 

the  verbal  prefix  -H,  -gij  which  signifies  that  a  verb  usually 

transitive  is  used  without  object.     Thus  may  be  explained — 

o'giLqtwp  a  cut 

ige' LtmEriLfmEn  something  rotten 

tgile'matk  store 

ogue'pmte  alder  ( =  wood  for  dyeing) 

ikle'wvlElqL  food 

e'ic'it  payment  for  a  wife 

hkle'wax  torch,  flower 

iJcipald'wvl  word 

iJcimd'cx'sm  toy 

iJcIete'ndx  game 

2.  ^qe^.     This  seems  to  be  a  nominal  prefix  corresponding  to  the 

verbal  reflexive  -x-, 

dqdgu'nkLotk  club  (from  -x-gunk  to  club) 
Lqeftcamefe  comb  (from  -XEl-tciam  to  comb  one's  self) 
LqcLl'tcuwa  hat  (from  -XETiLe'tcuwa  to  hang  a  round  thing  on  top 
of  one's  self) 

(from  'Xise^  Lxdko  to  have  a  notch  around 

one's  self) 

Judging  from  these  examples,  it  would  seem  plausible  that  most 

nouns  beginning  with  -^,  -H-,  -kle-,  -qe-,  -qle-^  contain  these 

prefixes,  for  instance: 

ige'luxtcutlc  arrow-head 
ige'mxaik  burial 
ige'l^ote  elk-skin 
oquefnxcbk  plank 
oklwe'ldk  dried  salmon 

and  other  similar  one^.     Here  may  also  belong 
oquewi^qe  knife 

oqlweld'vmlx  maturing  girl  (the  one  who  is  moved  up,  hidden?) 
iqleyo^qxut  old 

The  extensive  use  of  these  prefixes  is  also  illustrated  by — 

iqeklEfs  brass,  but 

iktsfsa  GALL  (both  from  klES  yellow) 

iqe'plal  doorway  (probably  from  -pla  into  [  =that  into  which 
people  always  enter]) 

§40 
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3.  t#fi-  is  a  local  prefix. 

naLxoa^p  hole  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 

na^e'lim  the  country  of  the  Tillamook  (from  ^elim) 

4.  -fe  a  sufiix  signifying  tree,  wood. 

ogue'pxate  alder  (=  wood  for  dyeing). 

5.  -f&  is  a  nominal  snflSx  the  significance  of  which  is  quite  obscure. 

In  a  few  cases  it  indicates  the  point  of  an  object,  but  in  many 
cases  this  explanation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  verbal  stem  -^k  to  put 
DOWN,  TO  DEPOSIT,  SO  that  its  meaning  might  be  something 
on  the  ground,  or  something  attached  to  something  else,  or  a 
part  of  something  else.  This  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
in  words  like — 

l^potitk  forearm 
ige'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
ivxt^UEmatk  belly-cut  of  a  fish 

UEme'iJc  bed  may  be  derived  from  -elx  ground,  and  may  mean 

PUT  down  on  the  ground 

ikaLxiflEmatk  may  mean  put  down  to  eat  from  (=  dish) 

The  following  list  contains  some  stems  with  their  nominal  and 
verbal  derivatives.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
verb  is  derived  from  the  noun. 

'pxa  ALDER-BARK. 

d*'pxa  alder-bark 
o-gue'-pxa-te  alder 
L-ge'-pxa^te  alder-woods 
-al'd^-pxa  to  dye  in  alder-bark 
L-q-iHjl'd^'pxa  dyed  cedar-bark 

'tsfcLX  TO  NOTCH. 

i-qa-tsle' Lx-dk  what  has  a  notch  around  itself  (=  panther) 
o-qo-tsla/yuLX-ak  those  with  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 
"S-X'tsleLx-dko  to  make  a  notch  aroimd  a  thing 

-Tdanxafte  drift-net. 
d'TcluTvxafte  drift-net 
-XEn-JcIanxd'te-mam  to  go  to  catch  in  drift-net 

naud^itk  net. 

'Xe-naim'itge  to  catch  in  net 

-Wiuc  URINE   OF   MALE. 

L-o'-wiuc  urine 
-xd-wluc  to  urinate 
o-wivfc-matk  chamber 
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-Jcxamit  to  pay  attention. 

i-Jcor-kxamit  mind 
-a-Tcxamit  to  pay  attention 

-gunJc  TO  CLUB. 

d^d-gu'nk'Ld-ik  club 
'Q^^nk  to  club 

-tciam  TO  comb. 

L-ge'tcam-e-te  comb 

-XSCe  TO   CRAWL. 

L-qor-Lxe'-la  one  who  crawls  much  ( ==  crab) 

-utca  EAB. 

o'-nUca  ear 
-x-vyuftcortk  to  hear 

'LXEl(Em)    TO    EAT. 

v-Jcor-LXEfl-Tnaik  dish 

-*oic  TO   BREAK   WIND. 

'XE^Voic-qc  to  break  wind  (perhaps  for  -^oicqoic) 
o'-^wio^c  wind  broken 

-XO;  AROUND   NECK. 

-LX-0^  it  is  around  the  neck 
i-q!e''LX'dt  necklace 

-iewa  TO  bail  out. 

'X'tewa  to  bail  out  canoe 

(h^i-tewaf-LX'te  for  bailing  out  into  the  water  ( =  bailer) 

-Icamot  PROPERTY. 

-x'Emota  to  barter 
Irkamo'ta  property 

-Jcemaitk)  baton. 

o'-Jcumatk  baton 

-xematk  to  beat  time  with  baton 

-he   TO   CATCH   WriH   HERRING-RAKE. 

-X'Le-n  to  catch  with  herring-rake 
irqarLef^mor-ik  herring-rake 

-^mocx'sm  to  play,  to  fool. 

t'Tci^md'cx'sma  toys 

-m^cx  WOOD. 

e-^m'cx  tree 
d-^m'ecx  kettle 
'XEl^mEqci  to  gather  wood 

-2>/a  TO  ENTER. 

ir-qe'-plal  doorway 
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'Letcuwa  TO  put  hollow  thing  on  top  of  something. 
L-qe'Letcuwd'-ma  hat 

-qct   LOUSE. 

o-qct  louse 
-ge-qcta  to  louse 

'IcHck  TO  net 

C'lcHck-maftk  net-shuttle 
-XEl-ge'-kHcJc  to  net 

"tciakt  TO  POINT. 

-gEU-tdaJcte  to  point  at  something 
gi-tcdfdkte4  pointer  ( =  first  finger) 

-mq  TO  SPIT. 

-o-rnqo-it  to  spit 
"d-m^'a  to  vomit 
L-mx-te  saliva 

"kta  THING,  SOMETHING,  WHAT. 

i'kta  thing,  something,  what 
-gEiii'd-kti  to  pay 

§  41.  NOUNS  AND  VEBBS  DEBIVED  FROM  PABTICUSS. 

Many  particles  (see  §  46)  can  be  used  as  stems  of  nouns.     I  haTe 

found  the  following  examples: 

i-yxiLll  pride  74.11  (from  yuhll  proud) 

tJcIe/waxKma  torches  27.22  (from  vxix  light,  to  shine) 

ikle/wax  flower  165.27  (from  vmx  to  bloom) 

ewaxo'mi  copper  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 

iklwac^o'mi  fear  213.10  (from  Jclvxic  afraid) 

i(ji'Lq!up  cut  46.2  (from  zqlup  to  cut) 

ige^LlmEnLlniEn  syphilis  (from  Ltmsn  soft,  rotten) 

nats!f/x  piece  69.3  (from  tslEX  to  tear) 

ruiLXoa^p  hole  23.7  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 

nalo'lo  something  round  (from  Wlo  round) 

'Xd^pEuic  a  woman  gives  herself  in  payment  for  services  of  a 

shaman  203.11  (from  pd^nic  to  give  in  payment  for  servjces  of 

a  shaman) 
-ge^staqloam  to  go  to  war  270.1  (from  staq!  war) 
L'XqIam  to  be  lazy  (from  q!am  lazy) 
ne-dxaxome  to  notice  40.14  (from  xdx  to  notice) 
ce^kpEhpt  it  boils  (from  Isp  to  boil) 
-xd'giLqIup  to  cut  one^s  self  (from  Lqtup  to  cut) 

Nevertheless  this  series  of  stems  is  sharply  set  oflF  from  all  others, 
since  the  latter  never  occur  without  pronominal  elements,  excepting 
a  few  vocatives  that  have  been  mentioned  in  §39. 
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§  42.  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

There  are  only  very  few  examples  of  nouns  compounded  of  two 
ndependent  elements,  as : 

c-gE-mo'ldk-tcxict  my  elk  nose  193.19  (c-  dual;  -gE-  my;  -molak 

elk;  -tcxict  nose) 
tfageWJcte  woman^s   utensils    (t-  plural;   -^dge'lak  woman;   -Tcte 

things) 
i-k/ani-y-i'lxani  myth  town  216.8  (^-  masculine*    -kanam  myth; 

'dmrn  town) 

A  number  of  nouns,  particularly  names  of  animals,  are  descriptive 
in  character.  These  were  probably  used  as  alternates  in  case  one 
name  of  an  animal  became  tabued  through  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  its  name,  or  a  name  similar  to  it.     Examples  are: 

iqaW.V Lxak  having  a  notch  around  itself,  i.  e.,  with  a  thin  belly 

( =  panther) 
oqoislid'yuLxdk  those  having  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 
itca/yau  a'yaqtq  snake's  head  ( =  dragon  fly) 
e'galELX  going  into  the  water  ( =  mink) 
otco'itxvl  dip-net  maker  ( =  spider) 
eqe'wam  the  sleepy  one  ( =  a  fish  [sp.]) 
oko^lxvl  thief  ( =  mouse) 
iklu'tklut  the  one  who  always  breaks  (bones)  (  =  dog  [Kathla- 

met  dialect]) 

§  43.  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  QUALIFIEBS 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  substantives.  In  this 
case  the  qualifying  substantive  takes  the  gender  of  the  one  qualified: 

o'kxola  o^o'vmn  a  male  silver-side  salmon  109.3 
e^e'kU  imo'lak  a  female  elk  264.3 
e'kxala  imo'lak  a  male  elk  264.2 

These  qualifiers  are  not  adjectives,  but  remain  true  substantives, 
as  is  shown  by  the  feminine  prefix  o-,  which  is  characteristic  of 
substantives. 

§  44:.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

(I)  Demonstrative  Pronouns  of  Lower  Chinook.    The 

structure  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  Chinook  proper 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  noun.  It  consists  of  a  modal  element, 
which  seems  to  express  visibility  and  invisibility;  the  personal 
pronoun  which  expresses  gender;  and  the  demonstrative  element, 
which  expresses  position  near  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 
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(1)  Modal  element. 

Visibility,  or  existence  in  present  time  x'- 
Invisibility,  or  existence  in  past  time  j- 

(2)  Gender. 
Masculine  -i- 
Feminine  -a- 
Neuter  rx- 
Dual  'Ct- 
Plural  -t- 

(3)  Demonstrative  element. 

Near  first  person  -k 

Near  second  person  -au  {-i-a) 

Near  third  person  -x  (-o-a) 

In  the  forms  with  consonantic  pronoun  (-L-,  -cf-,  -i-),  the  demonstra- 
tive element  is  represented  by  a  secondary  character 1-  (-e-)  pre- 
ceding the  pronoun  for  the  demonstratives  of  the  first  and  second 
persons ;  -o-  for  the  demonstrative  pronoim  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  the  following  table  develops: 

Present,  Visible 

Masculine  Feminine  Neuter 

Near  1st  person x'ilc  x'aJc  x'ttit 

Near  2d  person x'iau  x'au  x'Ilg 

Near  3d  person x'ix'  x'dx  x'dua 

Ptoni, 
Dual  Plural  hnmtD 

beiiigi 

Near  1st  person x'lcHk  x'Uik  x'itilcc 

Near  2d  person x'lda  x'Ua  xrHae 

Near  3d  person x'oda  x'ota  x'otae 

Past,  Invisible 

Maaculine  Feminine  Neater 

Near  1st  person -  -  - 

Near  2d  person qiau  -  qeia 

Near  3d  person qix'  qax  qoia 

Plnnl. 
Dual  Plural  hnmaa 

beinp 

Near  1st  person -  -  - 

Near  2d  person qecta  qeta  qeUu 

Near  3d  person qoda  qota  qotae 

The  forms  for  past  or  invisible  near  the  first  person  do  not  seem  to 
occur.  Besides  these,  emphatic  forms  occur  in  which  the  initiBl 
elements  are  doubled.     Of  these  I  have  found  the  following: 
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Presentj  Visible 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neater 

x'ix'l'k 

xdxd'Jc 

— 

x'ix'iau' 

xaxau' 

— 

x'ix'Vx' 

xaxa'x 

•   •     • 

x'ix'd^La 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  human  beings 

x'tx'o  eta 


Masculine 


X'lX'O^ta 

Pasty  Invisible 

Feminine 


.««i.;:^ 


x'lx'otac,  x'lx'o  Lac 


Neuter 


g%qiau 
qiqe/x' 


Dual. 


qaqau 
qaqa'x 

Plural. 


qiqd'La' 

Plural,  human  beings. 


qiqo  eta  qtqo  ta  giqo'etac 

On  the  whole,  these  doubled  forms  are  used  more  frequently  in  a 
predicative  sense  than  the  single  forms.  Apparently  they  are  often 
substantival  forms,  but  I  think  they  are  better  characterized  as 
predicative.     Quite  often  these  forms  may  be  translated  this  one, 

WHO. 

x'ix'l'lc  aLge'ik^Lam  x'iza  zqleyd'qxot  it  is  this  (masc),  he  brought 
it  (masc.)  this  (neut.)  old  man  67.6 

dqld'xoL  xaxau'  d'Lxat  Oq.'o'xoL,  this  is  the  one,  she  has  come 
down  to  the  beach  107.9  (o-  she;  -xx  to  the  beach;  -t  perfect) 

x'ix'iau  amiga'V.om  this  one  whom  you  met  185.12  (a-  transi- 
tional; m-  thou;  i-  him;  -gatq  to  meet;  -am  completive) 

aniJaJwa^  qiqiau'x  JcteEnxgd'luTcL  I  killed  that  one  who  always  went 
first  89.5  (-i«;a*  to  kill;  qiqiau^x  probably  for  qiqiau';  Tc-  the  one 
who;  tesn — ^he  me;  -xgako  to  go  about;  -l  with  sufl^  -dko  by 
metathesis  -oIuJcl) 

The  simple  forms  occur  generally  in  adjectival  form. 

naVe^ma  xak  oklu'Ucin  I  will  give  her  this  fish  head  183.7  (twI' 
I  her  to  her;  -^em  to  give  food;  -a  future;  oklu^ltcin  fish  head) 

atciLE^Vem  ilcam&lcxuk  qo'La  zge^vmsx  he  gave  a  bone  to  that  dog 
187.12  (atciLEl-  he  him  to  it;  ilcamd'Tcxuk  bone;  Lge'wusx  dog) 

Jc^ea'la  x'iJc  rie^mal  up  this  river  220.2 

In  some  cases  I  have  found  tiTce,  tikj  lUc  instead  of  the  same  elements 
with  the  prefix  x'i,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
beginning  of  the  word  was  not  slurred  over. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a  duplication  of  the  terminal  element  in  -i. 
At  least  this  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  form  xix'e'Tcik. 

x'ix'l'gik  mkd'nax  tcEmd'xo  this  here  is  what  will  make  3'ou  rich 
218.1    (m-  thou;  -kanaz  chief,  rich  man;   tcEm-    he   thee:  a- 
directive  before  x;  -x  to  make;  -o  future  after  x) 
e'Jcta  tcluwd^ya  x'ix'e'Tcik  what  can  this  one  do!  134.25 
iU!  x'ix'e'lcik!  oh,  this  (miserable)  one!  41.10,  147.1 
tga'ma^  x'ite'JciJc  these  are  shot  213.20  {tgd-  their;  -Tna^  being  shot) 

To  this  form  may  belong  the  demonstratives  o'Jcukj  yd'kuk,  ya'xTmk, 
x'ix'o'Jctikj  qiqd'Jcj  but  all  these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  adverbs. 

(2)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Lower  Chinook.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  present  them  in  a  system- 
atic way.  One  set  corresponds  strictly  to  the  set  described  before. 
The  forms  expressing  present  have  the  element  x*-,  those  express- 
ing past  g-.  Both  occur  with  the  two  vowels  -t-  and  -d-,  which, 
in  this  case,  seem  to  express  this  and  that.  Their  locative  char- 
acter is  expressed  by  the  suffixed  locative  element  go.  Thus  we 
find— 

x'lgd  x'ogo 

qlgo  qdgo 

a'lta  d^Lo  iau'a  x'igo  naLxoa'p  ahgd'yax  He'e  now  they  went  thus 
to  this  place  where  they  had  dug  up  the  ground  23.7  {alia 
now;  a-  transitional;  x-  indefinite;  -o  to  go;  iau'a  here  thus; 
no-  place;  Lxoa'p  to  dig;  a-  transitional;  Lg-  indefinite  transi- 
tive subject;  -ay-  for  -i-  masculine  object;  -a-  directive;  -x  to 
do;  xle'e  ground  masc.) 

X'lgd  NagaLd'Tnat,  go  tgd'lc^Lil  qo'tory-e^lca  here  at  GaLa'mat  is 
their  custom  thus  240.25  (no-  place;  go  there;  ^'-their;  -t«LtI 
custom;  e^ka  thus) 

id'xkewa  taz!  x'ok  qiat  aqd'nax  nevertheless  there  I  am  loved  39.5 
{id'xkewa  there  thus;  tah!  nevertheless:  q!at  to  love;  a-  tran- 
sitional; -dn'me  [accented  a];  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 

tela' a,  qa'da  x'ogu  nr/xax  see!  how  I  became  here  178.8 

alta  LpU  qigo  Lsk^  ne'xax  now  it  was  red  where  it  was  broken 
185.20  {Lpil  red;  L^t"  to  break) 

"pdL  ikd'pa  qigo  Tna^Lue  it  was  full  of  ice  there  seaward  44.24 
{pdL  full;  ikd'pa  ice;  md^Lfie  seaward) 

aLE'xElatcgux  qigo  nopo'tiEinx  he  would  arise  when  it  was  night 
165.6 

qogu  itcd'qiatxala  ayd'xslax  utcd'nix  there  the  wedge  was  bad 
161.8  (i-  masculine;  -ted-  feminine  possessive;  -qlaixala  bad- 
ness: ayd'xslax  hers  is  on  her;  utcd'nix  wedge) 
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a^ctdp!  go  qogo  gitano'Jcsix  tloL  they  entered  that  little  house  29.14 
{a^do  they  two  go;  -p/  into;  go  there:  gitano'Jcstx  having  their 
smallness) 

A  distinct  series,  continuing  the  idea  in  this  manner  are  ya'icwaj 
ycL'u'a,  e'way  qewaj  ya'xkewa. 

Related  to  these  is  the  interrogative  qd'xewa.  All  of  these  contain 
the  element  -wa.  They  designate  nearness  and  distance,  but  I  am 
Txnable  to  tell  the  difference  in  their  use,  which  is  rather  indefinite. 
According  to  their  form  ya'hwa  ( =yak-wa)  probably  belongs  with  the 
series  designating  position  near  the  speaker,  yau'a  (=yau'-wa)  posi- 
tion near  the  person  addressed.  The  form  ewa  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  demonstrative  position  near  the  third  person,  while  ya'xkewa 
always  refers  back  to  a  place  previously  designated:  thus  just  at 

THAT  PLACE. 

ialcwa'  goye'  d'tcax  here  he  did  thus  65.21  (goye^  thus;  dtc-  he 

her;  -ax  to  do) 
nelcct  mo'ya  iau'a  do  not  go  there!  185.17 
ne'Jc'ikst  e^wa  we'w^te  he  looked  there  into  the  house  130.17  (ne- 

he,  intransitive;  -Ic'i  designates  lack  of  object;  -Test  to  look; 

we^vniLl  inside  of  house) 
id'xkevxi  ne'xanlcd  there  (to  the  place  pointed  out)  he  ran  23.17 
id'xkewa  ayuqund^etixt  there  (where  he  was  shot)  he  fell  down 

62.22 

The  forms  in  -^a  are  used  often  to  express  the  idea  here — there: 

e'wa  e'nata,  iau'a  e^natai  here  on  this  side, — there  on  that  side 

201.12 
ia'lcwa  no'ix  d^excU.  iau^a  ta^nuta  no'ix  d'exat  here  went  the  one 

(feminine);  there  to  the  other  side  went  the  other  75.14 

But  we  find  also  forms  in  -Aik  used  in  the  same  way — 

io'lcuk  agd'yutJc  iqe^sqes,  ia'Tcwa  e'naiai  agd'yuik  Icd'sa-it  here  on  one 
side  she  put  blue-jay,  there  on  the  other  robin  50.4 

Ld'yapc  iakwa'f — io'lcuk  id^rriETk  his  foot  there, — here  his  thigh 
174.15 

The  same  adverb  is  not  often  repeated  to  indicate  different  direc- 
tions  or  places. 

id'ma  iau'a  Tnd'yima;  nakct  iau^a  mai'eme  iLtd'yim  only  there  (up- 
stream) go;  do  not  go  there  downstream  192.9 

Generally  repetition  refers  to  the  same  places. 

iau'a  acgixa'lukdgnXj  iau^a  acgixa'lukctgux  here  they  two  threw 
him  down,  here  they  two  threw  him  down;  i.  e.,  they  threw 
him  down  again  and  again  26.8 
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yaim'  dctikleld'pxuitxe,  yaua'  <ictik!eld'pxuitxe  there  they  turned 

over  each  other  again  and  again  127.4 
id'Tcoory-eztj  ia'Jcoa-y-ext  Jcand'mtEma  one  here,  one  here,  both; 

i.  e.,  one  in  each  hand  45.10  (see  also  157.22) 

As  stated  before,  the  forms  in  -uk  seem  to  have  adverbial  meaning. 
Following  are  examples  of  their  uses : 

o'Tcuk  JcLcL^qevxim  ike'x  ime'zandte  there  (with  that)  shaman  is  thy 
soul  199.23  Qcm'gewam  one  having  a  shaman's  song;  t-  he; 
'Tee-  indicates  absence  of  object;  -x  to  do,  to  be;  -fni-  thy; 
-kanate  soul) 

io'kuk  agd'yutk  go  itcd'xEmalapIiz'  here  she  put  him  in  her  ann- 
pit  50.4  {-tk  to  put;  -kEmalapIix'  armpit) 

aqd'nukct  x'ix'o^kuk  some  one  looked  at  me  here  30.8  (-kd  to  look) 

Ldnas  yaxku'k  Ltxd'^mama  loc  may  be  our  father  is  there  29.14 
{Lonas  may  be;  -mama  father;  -c  to  be) 

icintuwa'^dmx  qiqo'k  antsauwl'p! End'nanmu^lix  ts'kxEqL  he  comes 
to  kill  me  when  I  always  jump  in  my  house  64.25  (tc-  he;  n- 
me;  t-  to  come;  -wa^-  to  kill;  -am  to  arrive;  -x  habitually;  a- 
transitional;  n-  I;  is-  probably  for  s-  both  [feetl;  -auwi-  for 
-on  into  them  [see  §  9];  -psn  to  jump;  -an  assimilated  for  -«i 
always  [§  8]  -o-tto  always  [§  31.10]) 

Quite  isolated  is  the  form  ia'xkati,  which  appears  with  great  fre- 
quency. The  ending  -ti  is  evidently  adverbial,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parallel  Kathlamet  form  gipdHix'  there,  and  nd'Llkatix'  for  a  little 
WHILE.     It  signifies  the  position  near  the  third  person,  there. 

id'xkati  mo'playa!  enter  there!  24.5 
id'xkate  ay o' La-it  there  he  stayed  76.14 

Still  another  form,  apparently  related  to  the  forms  in  -tiJt,  is 

ia'xkayuk  here. 

Wxkayuk  ay 6' yam  here  he  arrived  64.24 
ia'xkayuk  nL^Eltd'qi/i  I  shall  leave  it  here  186.1 

Related  to  this  form  may  be  yvJcpd'  here  and  yukpd't  to  this 

point  here.     These  contain  the  locative  suflBx  -pa  at,  which  is 

characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  but  does  not  occur  in  Lower  Chinook 

while  the  ending  -t  is  directive  and  related  to  the  Upper  Chinook  •4a 

(see  §  55). 

yukpd'  id'ma^  atce'lax  here  he  hit  him  (his  shooting  he  did  to 

him  here)  62.22 
yukpd'  ayagEltce'mEX'it  here  it  hit  him  153.22 
yukpd't  Ld'yaqso  a^Le'lax  iLd'Lqta  his  hair  was  made  that  long  (to 

here  his  hair  someone  made  it. on  him  its  length)  156.17 
yukpE't  nils' LOr^i  utcuq  up  to  here  he  stood  in  (it)  the  water  225.8 

§44 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  iax  (yax)  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  demonstratives.  As  terminal  element  it  is  found  in  x'ix'o'yax, 
gb'ydx  and  the  interrogative  qa'xlya/x. 

As  initial  element  it  occurs  in  ya'xkuky  ia'xkayukj  ia'xkewa,  ia'xkaii. 

It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  terminal  yax  of  the  Kathlamet 
demonstrative  and  with  the  first  element  in  ia'xka  he  alone,  the 
third  person  masculine  personal  pronoun  of  Lower  Chinook. 

{3)  I>emon8traHve  Pranovns  of  Kathlamet.  In  Kathla- 
met and  Wishram,  the  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  does  not 
occur  and  the  structure  of  the  demonstratives  is  quite  different.  In 
both  Kathlamet  and  Wishram,  the  demonstrative  expressing  location 
near  the  first  person  has  a  prefix  (which  in  Kathlamet  has  the  same 
form  for  masculine  and  feminine),  while  all  the  other  genders  are 
designated  by  their  characteristic  sounds.  In  Wishram  this  prefix 
is  invariable.  The  location  near  the  second  and  third  persons  is 
expressed  in  both  dialects  by  invariable  suffixes. 

Kathlamet 

Mas 

Near  1st  person  .  .  . 
Near  2d  person  .  .  . 
Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

Near  1st  person  .  .  . 
Near  2d  person  .  .  . 
Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

Besides  these  forms,  Kathlamet  has  two  very  short  forms,  gi  and 
tau.  Both  are  used  for  positions  corresponding  to  here,  but  their 
exact  relationship  has  not  been  determined.  They  occur  with  al) 
genders  and  numbers.  The  form  tau  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  Wishram  dau,  which  characterizes  the  first  and  second  persons  as 
prefix  and  suffix. 

itsfd^tslemdm  gi  d'meqct  her  sweetness  this  thy  louse  (=your 
louse  here  is  sweet)  118.12  (Kathlamet  Texts) 

ud'emagi  LE'tdn  iMftgaicx  only  this  stump  drifts  down  92.5  {ihid,) 

qdtc^  k!d  igo'xoax  gi  tgu^nafi  why  have  these  salmon  disap- 
peared? (why  nothing  became  these  salmon?)  47.8  (ihid.) 

qd'mta  id'ya  tau  igixatklod'mam'i  where  went  he  who  came  home? 
162.7  (ibid,) 

ilcLotd'mit  tau  aqage'lalc  this  woman  carried  him  away  163.1  (ibid.) 

The  element  gi  appears  also  presumably  in  tdnlci  something. 

§44 


Masculine 

tayax 

yd'xaue 

yax'l'iyax) 

Feminine 

tawd'x 

• 

d'xaue 
wax'%\yax) 

Neuter 

LaLd'x 

• 

Ld'xaue 
Lax'l'iyax) 

Dual 

cta^ctd'x 

• 

ctd'xaue 
ctax'l^iyax) 

Plural 

tatd'x 

• 

td'xaue 

m 

tax'l'iya^x) 

Plural,  persons 

Laud'iTcc  tatd'iko 

(?) 

La-itci  ta-itd 
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(4)  T>etnonHtraHve  Adverbs  of  KtithlnfueU     The  two  m<^ 

frequent  forms  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  in  Kathlamet  are 

gipd'  here  go'pd'  there 

both  compounds  of  demonstrative  stems  and  tlie  locative  suffix  -pa 

gipd'  gi  txd'gcqEmapa  ayamKlge/tga  here  to  these  our  wedges  I 
shall  put  you  114.13  (Kathlamet  Texts)  (txd-  our:  -qcqini 
wedge;  -ma  plural;  -pa  to;  ayamEl-  I  to  thee;  -^-  indicates 
absence  of  object;  -tJc  to  put;  -a  future) 

gipd'  cxqlod'Lqox  here  the  two  were  grown  together  17.1  (ibid.^ 

uxe^la-itx  Ted' pa  they  stayed  there  10.6  {ibid.) 

idpa'  igiri^qoAtq  then  he  awoke  21.8  {ihid.) 

imo'lalc  gopa'  cd'xalix  an  elk  is  up  there  71.5  (ibid.) 

In  place  of  gipd'  the  stronger  form  gipd'1/ix'  is  found. 
gipd^ix'  sid'xostpa  right  here  on  his  face  76.14  (ibid.) 

Comi)are  with  this  form — 

iho^yam  elxpadix  they  arrived  in  that  land  17.14  (ibid.) 
idque'vmlxt  iqa'mEnoqpa'tix'  he  climbed  a  pine  there  11.14  (ihd) 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  yukpE^tj  yukpE'tEma,  in  Lower  Chinook, 

we  find  here  gipE't^  gipE'tEmax. 

gipE^t  d'yaLqt  up  to  here  its  tliickness  189.5  (ibid.) 
LxptoctEmtix  LE'haqcd  gipE^tsmax  braided  was  his  hair  to  here 
131.10  (ibid.) 

Often  yax'l'  (masc.  dem.  3d  person)  is  used  as  an  adverb: 

yaxl^  aqam^x  there  (was)  the  sun  109.3 

ya'xi  md'Lnix  ige'kta  there  seaward  he  ran  172.11 

The  series  of  forms  of  Lower  Chinook  ending  in  -nxi  is  representeii 

by  d'koa,  e'wa. 

iqcxe/hau  d^koa  itco'xoa  here  thus  he  made  her  a  monster  224.3 

(ibid.)  (iqcxe'iau  monster;  itco^-  he  her) 
Ldn  Laxi  d^kua  Lxo'la'i  who  is  that  here  thus  talking?  51.9  (ibid. 

Ldn  who;  lxo-  it  by  itself) 
icjtd'uxa  e'wa  ikaklo^Litx  the  two  went  down  there  thus  to  the 

lake  18.95  (ibid.) 

It  is  characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook  that  these  forms  occur  often 

with  distributive  endings  and  with  directive  -ta. 

mdkct  d'unmax  itcd'Lqtax  two  these  thus  their  length  189.4  (ibid.^ 
(Tfidkct  two;  itcd^'  her;  -Lqtax  length) 

Another  adverb  is  found  in  this  dialect,  te'ka  thus  here. 

te'ka  gi  aixdqo'ya!  here  we  will  sleep!  109.4  (ibid.^ 
te'ka  atxkfayd'vmlalEma  here  we  will  play!  167.17  (ibid.) 
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iS)    T>€fnonstrative 

Profiouris 

and  Adverbs  /w    Wish" 

ratn  (by  E.  Sapir). 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person    ... 

da'uya{x) 
da^yaix) 

da'ua{x) 
da'wa(x) 

da'ula{x) 
da'la(x) 

Near  2d  person     ... 

ya'xdau 
ya'xda(x) 

a'xdau 
a'xda(x) 

la'xdau 
la'xdaix) 

Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

ya'xiaix) 

a'xia{x) 

la'xiaix) 

Near  3d  person  (formed 

from  ya'xdau)  .     .     . 

vaka'xdan 

akd'xdau 

lakd'xdau 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  persons 

da'udoritc 

Near  1st  person  ... 

da'ucdaix) 
da'cda{x) 

da'uda{x) 
da'da(x) 

da'da-itc 

da'(u)laritc 

da'{u)a-itc 

Near  2d  person     ... 

cda'xdau 
cda'xda{x) 

da'xdau 
da'xda{x) 

da'xdauaitc 
la'xdauaitc 
a'xdauaitc 
da'xiaitc 

• 

Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

cda'xia(x) 

da'xia(x) 

la'xiaitc 

• 

a'xiaitc 

*       • 

Near  3d  person  (formed 
homya^xdau)  .     .     . 

cddkd'xdau 

ddkd'xduu 

dalcd'xdauaitc 
lakd'xdauaitc 
akd'xdauaitc 

Note. — It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ya'xdau  should  be  so  read 
or  as  ya'xdau.  (x)  in  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  is  deictic 
in  value. 

-Tea  may  be  added  to  demonstratives  in  -itc. 

Elements  -tla  and  -tUlcc  are  perhaps  "diminutive  '^  forms  of  demon- 
strative pronominal  stem  da  this  and  personal  plural  -dike. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  of  the  Wishram 
dialect: 

Locative  up  to 

Stem  da{u)  da'ba  here  dapt 


Stem  iaxi 
Stem  di 


Stem  lewd     hvo'ha  there  hvopt 

(yaxda'ha4S.16y 

ia'xiba  yonder       ya'xpt 

ia'xh  away,  off 

di'lca  here 

{dika  dahd'  92 . 1 1 )    {-pt    also     in 

qa'n  t  ci  p  t 
how  long?) 


towards,  on  .  .  .  side 

dabd't  little  wavs  fur- 

ther  on 
Tcwohd't 


iaxd't  further  on 


di'gat  (18.17) 


»  References  iif  the  rest  of  this  section  relate  to  E.  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts  (vol.  II,  Publication  Amer. 
Ethnolog.  Society). 
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LocatiTe  towards,  on  . . .  side 

Stem  sri  gi'gcU  (ISA7) 

i'wat   to    you  (place 
i'wa  thus,  there  (106.22) 

[iwa'ika  (158.24) 

Note. — Compounded  with  gi  are  also  da'ngi  something;  qai^ 
somehow;  gxa'mo^  sobcewhebe  (96.11). 

Related  to  di'lca  and  dVgad  is  perhaps  digu'tdx  perhaps  (96.17  <; 
also  di'wi  like. 

In  -xi  we  have,  besides  ya'xiy  also  {ago)  du'Tx  oh,  well!  (60.4). 

Note. —  Ya'xa  indeed  (also  in  quct  i'a^  as  it  turned  orr^: 
au  (perhaps  ==  an?',  a'wa,  and  related  to  Chinook  ya'wa)  in  da'n  an 
ayandu'da  what,  prat,  shall  i  give  you?  (154.6);  yaiqxi'wa  how- 
ever. 

Note  also  Jcwd'bixix  right  there,  not  very  par. 

-a'dh  forms:  a'ngadix  long  ago;  ixtka'dix  (192.2);  ina'ikadii 
(192.5). 

With  stem  dau:  Tcwd'dau  and;  da'vkwa  just  as  before;  qp!Sii» 
thus. 

§  4S.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  formed  from  the  objectire 
pronoun  by  means  of  a  niunber  of  sufhxes  of  unknown  origin  and  the 
terminal  suffix  -Tea  only. 

naika  I  ntaika  we  two  (exclusive)  ntcaika  we  (exclusive) 

maika  thou  txaika  we  two  (inclusive)  Izaika  we  (inclusive) 

ia'xka  he  mtaika  your  two  selves  mcaika  ye 

a'xka  she  da'xka  their  two  selves 

La' ska  it  ta'ska  they 

These  forms  may  also  be  interpreted  as  intransitive  verbs.  Another 
emphatic  form,  apparently  more  verbal  in  character,  is — 

nafmka  I  alone 
mafmka  thou  alone,  etc. 

A  peculiar  form  mVca  you  occurs  in  the  texts  (23.1) 
In  the  Kathlamet  dialect  an  emphatic  form  na'yax  I,  ma'yux  thou 
(Kathlamet  Texts  114.11)  is  found,  which  occiu^  also  in  Wishram. 
The  forms  for  I,  thou,  etc.,  alone  are: 

na'ema  I  alone  txa'ema  we  alone  134.16 

These  correspond  to  Wishram  forms  recorded  by  Sapir: 

na'-ima  I  alone  la'imadikcj  da'-imadikcj  a'-imacHic 

7na'-4ina  thou  alone  thev  alone 

Ixa'-imadilcc  we  (incl.)  alono 
§45 
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Besides  these.  Doctor  Sapir  has  recorded  in  Wishram  the  following: 
Shortest  form: 

na{x)  I  ya(x)  he  da'-itc  they 

la'-itc    they     (Wishram    Texts 

48.4) 

a'-tfe  they 
Inclusive: 

nai'Ua  I  too        ya^xtta  he  too     la'^Okc  th^y  too 

IxaiHHJcc  we  too  da'-^iUkc  they  too 

a' -^t  tike  they  too 

He  remarks  that  the  demonstratives  of  the  third  person  (ya'xia) 

seem  morphologically  parallel  to  first  and  second  personal  emphatic 

pronouns  {na'ya) ;  that  the  demonstrative  element  -i-  is  characteristic 

^f  the  first  and  second  persons,  -y-  of  the  third;  as  in 

nor^Tca  I  ycHf-Jca  he 

na'-i-tla  I  too  yorx-Ua  he  too 

na''{i)'ya  I  ya'-^jc-ia  he 

These  elements  -i-  and  -x-  are  probably  identical  with  Chinook  -i- 
ind  -X',  'X  in  x'Via  and  x'ix*,  x'ax. 

Particles  (§§  46-52) 

§  46.  Attribute  Conipletnetits 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  lan- 
^age  that  a  few  verbs  of  very  indefinite  meaning  which  require 
ubje<5tive  and  objective  attribute  complements  are  applied  with 
^eat  frequency.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these,  and  the  most 
haracteristic  ones,  are  words  that  do  not  require  pronominal  prefixes, 
►fany  are  clearly  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
loubtful  whether  the  words  belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the 
anguage,  or  whether  they  are  individual  productions.  This  is  true 
particularly  when  the  words  do  not  form  part  of  the  sentence,  but 
,ppear  rather  as  independent  exclamations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
►re  the  following: 

oxuiwafyvl  Jcumnij  Tcumirij  Jcumnij  Jcumm  they  danced,  kumm, 

kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  167.5  (here  Tcumm  indicates  the  noise  of 

the  feet  of  the  dancers) 
hSmm,  iguafnat  eniLd'kux  h6mm,  I  smell  salmon  67.3 
a'lta,  pBmm,  tEmotsgafnuka  go  id'yacqz  now  pemm,  flies  were 

about  his  mouth  72.22  (psmm  indicates  the  noise  of  flies) 
tcxj  tcXj  tcXf  tcx,  go  -Lkameld'lEq  there  was  noise  of  footsteps  (tcx) 

on  the  sand  75.3 
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In  a  number  of  cases  onomatopoetic  terms  which  imdoubtedlT 
belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  are  used  m  the  same  manner: 

tcxupf  tcxupf  tcxupy  tczup  aLs'xax  Ld'Tclewdx  the  torch  flickered 

fliterally,  made  tcxup)  50.24 
Llaqy  Lidq,  hldq,  Lolxa  ne'xax  isie'pxoa,  out,  out,  out,  out  c«nf 

a  rabbit  113.6 

These  cases  make  it  plausible  that  most  terms  of  this  kind  belong  in 

the  regular  vocabuFary.     The  frequent  use  of  such  onomatopoetk 

words  and  the  occurrence  of  new  words  of  the  same  kind  (such  ^ 

ti'ntin  clock,  watch,  time;  tsi'ktsik  wagon)  suggest  that  in  Chinm»k 

the  power  of  forming  new  words  by  imitative  sounds  has  been  quit*' 

vigorous  until  recent  times. 

Examples  of  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  class  are: 

lie^he  to  laugh  Uex  to  break 

lio'lid  to  cough  tcxup  to  flicker 

po  to  blow  icxoap  to  gnaw 

tlEq  to  slap  Jclut  to  tear  off 

t!dk  to  break  a  piece  out  qwe  to  blow 

to^to  to  shake  Isp  to  boil 

cix  to  rattle  ildq  to  crackle 

cdu  low  voice  lHep  to  go  under  water 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where,  in  this  class  of  words,  the  purely  onomato- 
poetic character  ceases,  and  where  a  more  indirect  representation  ol 
the  verbal  idea  by  sound  begins.  I  think  a  distinct  auditory  image 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  found  in  the  following  words: 

iu'x/Z  proud  Jcu'Ucul  light  (of  weight) 

wax  to  pour  out  kfd  silent 

pdL  full  q!am  lazy 

tETTiK'n  clear  qluL  fast 

IeU  tired  Zo'Zo  round 

tclpdk  loud  leU  to  disappear 

guHgut  exhausted  Ldx  to  appear 

gE'cgrx  to  drive  Lxoap  to  dig 

Most  stems  of  this  class  occur  both  single  and  doubled,  sometimes 

they  are  even  repeated  three  or  four  times.     Repetition  indicates 

frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  verbal  idea;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  dis- 

tributive,  referring  to  each  single  occurrence  of  the  idea.     We  have— 

wdx  to  pour  out  (blood)  68.1       wd^xwax  to  pour  out  (roots)  43:2 

po  to  blow  once  66.25  pd'po  to  blow  repeatedly  129.2<^ 

IeU  tired  ts'UtEU  to  be  tired  in  all  parts  of 

the  body 
Iclut  to  tear  off  89.25  k!u'tk!tU  to  tear  to  pieces  249.4 
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A  few  stems,  however,  occur  in  duplicated  form  only,  probably  on 

c3count  of  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed,  which  always  implies 

^^s^petition.     Such  are — 

lie'lie  to  laugh  gu^tgut  exhausted 

hd'ho  to  cough  ku'lkvl  light  (of  weight) 

to'to  to  shake  lolo  round 

Others  do  not  occur  in  duplicated  form,  but  take  the  distributive 
ding  -ma.     These  are — 


pdL  full  39.1,  distributive  pd'Lma  229.24 

vmki  straight,  real  24.12,  distributive  muklnia  107.20 

cpsq  grayy  distributive  cpE^qEma 

Still  others  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  for  the  distributive. 

tEm^n  clean,  empty  Tc'le  to  disappear,  nothing 

tafmETiua  to  give  up  61.18  k!wac  afraid  90.5 

tq!ex  to  wish  129.27  Lfap  to  find  140.1,  138.15 
stdq!  war  272.5 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  those  least  onomatopoetic  in 
cl^aracter  lack  the  doubled  distributive. 

In  a  few  cases  the  doubled  form  has  acquired  a  distinctive  signifi- 
cance. 

k!wan  hopeful  134.8     ktwa^nklwan  glad  38.20 

lax  sideways  267.3        Id'xlax  to  deceive  65.19,  to  rock  129.2 

The  most  common  verbal  stem  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
these  attributes  is  -x  to  be,  to  become,  to  do,  to  make.     -o(-i?), 
the  general  verb  for  motion,  is  sometimes  used  with  stems  signifying 
motion.     It  seems  difficult  to  classify  these  words,  except  those  that 
clearly  express  noises.     Among  a  total  of  126  words  of  this  class,  44 
express  activities  or  processes  accompanied  by  noises;  16  are  decid- 
edly imitative;  22  designate  states  of  the  mind  or  body  which  may 
be  expressed  by  imitative  sounds,  such  as  cold,  tired,  fear;  7  are 
terms  of  color;  45  express  miscellaneous  concepts,  but  some  of  these 
may  also  be  considered  as  imitative.     It  seems  likely  that,  in  a 
language  in  which  onomatopoetic  terms  are  numerous,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  association  between  sound  and  concept  will,  in  its  turn, 
increase   the  readiness   with   which   other  similar   associations   are 
established,  so  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  words  may 
be  sound-pictures  which  to  our  unaccustomed  ear  have  no  such 
value.     I  have  found  that,  as  my  studies  of  this  language  progressed, 
the  feeling  for  the  sound-value  of  words  like  wax  to  pour,  k'le  noth- 
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ING,  Jdomm  SILENCE,  LO  CALM,  pd'^pd^  TO  DIVIDE,  increased  steadily. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  many  words  of  the  miscellaneous  class 
conveyed  sound-associations  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  motion  and  transitive  verbs,  except 
such  as  are  accompanied  by  decided  noises,  are  almost  absent  from 
the  list  of  these  words. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  these  words  seem  to  be  rather  adverbs 

than  attribute  complements: 

cafucau  naxayi'Uk^Le  she  told  him  in  a  low  voice  40.21 
LUX  nuLoftax'it  it  fell  down  broken  49.2 
Lks^pLkE-p  atcio^cgam  it  took  it  in  its  talons  137.15 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  sentence,  these  words 
must  rather  be  considered  as  standing  alone,  the  auxiliary  verb  -x  being 
omitted. 

LIST  OF  ATTBIBT7TE  COMPIiEMENTS 

(1 )  Actions  and  processes  accompanied  by  noises. 

(wd  a  noise  under  water  217.15) 

uhu'  noise  of  an  arrow  striking  a  body  49.3 

iJiEfmm  noise  of  wind  41.25) 

homm  smell  67.2 

(Aa  noise  of  an  arrow  breaking  49.4) 

Mhe  to  laugh  12.22 

ho'ho  to  cough 

pEmm  noise  of  flying  72.22 

po  to  blow  66.25;  po'po  129.20 

j)dj  pdj  pd  175.3 

{dEU  noise  of  bursting  49.19,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.14) 

tlEq  to  slap  40.25;  ts'qtBq  26.8 

toHo  to  shake  194.1 

tumm  noise  of  fire  45.16,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.13 

tEmm  noise  of  feet  133.17 

tldlc  to  break  a  piece  out  of  something 

cix  noise  of  rattles  22.5 

ceU  noise  of  rattles  on  a  blanket  61.22;  d'UctU  rattling  of  breath 
of  one  choking  150.7 

cd'ca  to  break,  to  wreck  198.7 

can  low  voice  162.11 ;  cafucau  40.21 

cxx  noise  of  flying  birds  137.14 

UIex  (tclEXj  tduXj  tSEx)  to  break  a  piece  of  wood,  antlers,  etc. 
with  hands  60.7;  to  split  wood  27.2 ;  sinews  138.19;  roots  95.14 
(not  used  for  splitting  planks  out  of  trees);  to  skin  a  bird 
136.23 ;  to  bark  a  tree  164.16;  tslEfxt^lEX  45.19;  natsl^x  a  piece 
of  flint  flaked  oflf  69.3 
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tcxupj  tcxEp  to  extinguish  51.2,  to  flicker  50.24;  tcxE^ptcxsp  28.8 

tcx  noise  of  footsteps  on  sand  75.3 

tcxoa'p  to  gnaw;  tcxoa'ptcxoap  175.23 

gumm  a  noise  under  water  217.16 

gom  noise  of  something  heavy  falling  down  27.9 

Tcumm  noise  of  dancing  167.5 

gifcgEC  to  drive  15.5 

Jclut  to  tear  oflF  89.25;  k!u'tk!ut  to  clear  up  (sky)  249.4 

huftcxd  to  sneeze  64.24 

qvR  noise  of  falling  objects  67.1,  noise  of  heels  striking  the  ground 

65.13 
qia'lqfal  to  beat  time 
q!e  door  creaks  66.14 
XX  to  blow  113.20 
xd'xa  to  rub  65.9 

xwe  to  blow  nose  113.21,  to  blow  on  water  before  drinking  213.13 
leJc''  to  break  165.19;  l^TcleIc  68.16 
le^JcleJc  to  burrow  95.13 

LEX  to  split  (planks)  27.1,  to  burst  204.4 ;  l!e^xl!ex  to  tear  145.20 
LEfxLEX  noise  of  scratching  153.7 
Lap  noise  of  shooting  272.20 

LUX  to  come  out  49.2,  201.1 ;  lu'xlux  to  pull  out  (of  ground)  138.9 
lJce'plJcep  to  grasp  in  talons  137.15 

LJcfop  to  squeeze  9.8;  Li!d'pLJcIdp  with  eyes  run  out  29.20 
Lq!dp  to  cut  114.3 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  23.5;  Lxoa'pixoap  115.15 
l!l!  to  titter  177.15 
Lfsq  to  hit,  to  strike  156.23 
Llaqj  Lfax  to  crackle  38.1,  185.8 
lIIep  under  water  14.8 

(2)  Descriptive  words. 

pdL  full  39.1 ;  pd'Lma  229.24 

v)dx  to  pouf  out  68.1,  to  take  across  river  in  canoe  23.24;  wd'xwax 

43.2 
todx  to  light,  set  afire  28.2,  to  bloom  165.26 
Jcldmm  no  noise 
Iclafya  no,  none 

lc!e  no  128.5,  nothing  14.1,  to  disappear  128.28 
q!El  strong;  qlsflqlEl  hard,  139.8,  too  difficult  204.12 
tsm^n  empty,  clean 
tMftE  to  stop  doing  something 
tuwa/x  to  light,  shine  12.1  (see  wa^) 
Tcu'UkvU  light  of  weight  199.9 
Jclam,  JclEm  no,  none  37.15 
IeP  to  boil  173.1 
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lo'lo  round  186.23 

Lidk  spread  out  178.7 

LimEn  to  break  into  small  pieces,  soft  130.4;  LtvfiEfnLlmEn  17.9 

(3)  Words  expressing?  states  of  mind  and  body. 

ivfLll  proud  93.16 

pEt  quiet  177.24 

plala'  quietly,  safe  198.4 

tEU,  tal  tired  62.14;  ts'UtEU  tired  all  over  (=  rheumatism) 

tqlex  to  like  129.27  1 

Hay  a'  well,  healthy  165.21 

tSES  cold  41.9 

tsE^xtSEX  unwell,  feeling  uncomfortable 

tcxap  to  hesitate  27.15 

q!at  to  love  41.6 

xdx  to  notice,  observe  75.17 

LEk!,  Ldlc!  weok  212.21 

tde'ktcHk  almost  choked  151.1 

lax  lonesome  22.3 

gu'tgut  exhausted 

Tc!ex  cloyed  46.24;  Tc!e'x1c!ex  grease  smell  137.7 

lc!a  silent  37.9,  129.2 

Jclwan  hopeful  134.8;  Tdwa'nlclwan  glad  38.20 

Tc !wac  afraid  211.15 

Jc!cd  stiff  in  joints 

q!am  lazy  138.4 

Lld'ya  stingy  (?)  139.11 

Lid  to  fear  212.11 

Lipdq  to  recover  196.22 

(4)  Color-terms. 

x^'a'/ black  25.11 

Jcld^  yellow 

r/>f 7  gray  (dry?)  109.10 

iklop  white  124.25  . 

2)tdi  green  30.21 

Lpil  red  185.20 

ts  Iejh  m  v ariegated 

(5)  Miscellaneous  words. 

id'c  to  let  alone  187.13 

ux  to  take  a  chance 

wui-.' straight  24.12;  wuklEma'  107.20 

pE'nka  afoot  217.8,  107.6 

pd'nic  to  give  secretly  payment  to  a  shaman  200.7 

pd^  to  divide;  pd'^pa^  248.4 

pdx  unlucky  264.13 
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"pox  foggy  37.4 

fux  lukewarm 

po'xoie  to  make  a  mistake 

mEh!  wet  37.5 

mane'x  to  learn  a  secret  200.10 

ia/mEnua  to  give  up  61.18 

Iks'ltkEl  dull 

tk!e  to  sit  looking  on 

tiafnuwa  to  exchange  228.8 

UEkd  to  keep,  to  retain  211 A^ 

stdq!  war,  attack  272.5 

stux  to  untie,  to  unwrap  135.13;  stu^xstux  116.10 

(tctdx  around  a  point) 

tsk!E8  to  stoop 

tc!]pak  strongly  164.9,  110.1 

Tclau  to  tie  123.19;  JcIau'Jcfau  118.6 

qod't  reaching  48.6,  high  water  198.24 

quL  to  hang,  to  fish  with  gaflF-hook  27.16,  to  put  on  garment,  to 

dress  136.23 
qlE'cqlEC  dry  14.19  (=  thirsty)  21.1 
(qloa'p  near  40.9) 
q!ul  low  water  198.26 

q!uL  fast;  q!uL  e^cgam  hold  fast  44.15  (see  qui) 
xue!t  half  full  166.8 

• 

xbp  streaming 

lax  sideways  267.3,  afternoon  63.18,  to  miss  13.19;  lafxlax  to  rock 

129.2,  to  deceive  65.19 
lu'xlux  slick 
lu'xpame  adultery 
LEX  to  sit  still 
Ldq  to  step  aside  146.14;  to  turn  137.12,  63.4;  to  .cut  off,  to  fall 

off  154.28,  194.1 ;  to  take  out  65.11 ;  Ld'qLoq  zigzag,  also  plural 

for  the  other  meanings 
Ldx  to  appear,  become  visible  23.13;  Lofxhax  to  emerge 
lIx'  to  cohabit  228.16;  Ll'x'hex'  to  prepare  corpse  for  burial  253.3 
Lb  calm  25.18 
Luwaf  freshet 
L!ap  to  find  261.8 
Lldp  fitting  154.8 

§  47.  Adverbs 

The  dividing  line  between  attribute  complements  and  a  number  of 
adverbs  can  not  be  drawn  very  definitely.  I  am  particularly  doubtful 
how  t!aya'  well  should  be  classed,  and  a  few  others  which  are  placed 
in  parentheses  in  the  preceding  list. 
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A  considerable  number  of  temporal  and  modal  adverbs  occur^  the 
latter  expressing  certainty,  compulsion,  intention,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  express  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  separate  clausea 
These  can  not  be  derived  from  simpler  forms.    Such  are: 

ai'aq  can  * 

xa'oTOdL  can  not 

qoi  will 

qe!xtcl  without  reaching  the  desired  end 

Ica'ltoB  in  vain,  only 

qafdoome  must 

atsuvxi'  probably 

Lx  may  (implying  uncertainty) 

Jdoma  perhaps 

Lo'nas  I  don't  know  (expression  of  uncertainty) 

poc  contrary  to  fact 

fEt  really 

nakct  not 

na  interrogative  particle 

Leqs  almost 

qalaftcx'l  hardly 

afnqa{te)  already,  before 

a'lta  now 

a'Lge  later  on 

Tcawa'tka  soon 

anaf  sometimes 

Tuiu'i  at  once 

llj  le^le  a  long  time 

qlastE^n  for  the  first  time 

tcax  for  a  while 

wixt  again 

kulEfts  once  more 

(daffewa  again  in  this  manner 

gua/TiSEm  always 

wax  next  day  {wux'l'  to-morrow;  IcawVx'  early) 

qlod'p  near 

tcIpdJc  quickly 

Lawa/  slowly 

(ai'aq  quickly) 

txul  too  much 

Toaniqld/  too  much 

tiafqea  just  like 

afla  even 

1  Evidently  the  original  significance  of  this  word  is  qihckly;  for  irartance,  ol'of  n^ya  (If  yoa  t«U  me  to 
go)  I  QO  QUICKLY,  i.  e.,  I  Can  go. 
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§  48.  JExhartative  Particles 

-A  number  of  exhortative  particles  form  a  peculiar  group  of  words. 
Tlxey  are  applied  so  regularly  and  seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  I  do  not 
qiaite  like  to  class  them  with  interjections.  It  would  seem  that  the 
meanings  conveyed  by  some  of  these  have  very  nice  shades.  Exam- 
ples are: 

vmska  a  somewhat  energetic  request — now  do  let  us  make  an 

end  of  it  and — 37.12 
nixua  please,  just  try  to  130.3 
tcux  since  this  is  so,  do  (or  let  us)  24.10 
tayax  oh,  if  he  would!  22.4 
hd'ntcin  be  quiet 
tea!  well!  introducing  a  new  idea 
(qd'HocxEm  look  out!) 
(nau'itka  indeed!) 
{igtld'Tcti  good!) 

The  last  three  of  these  hardly  belong  here.     They  are  derivatives: 

qa/t!dcxEra  is  probably  derived  from  t!d  well;  nau'itka,  perhaps 

from  nau'i  at  once;  tgtlo'Tcti,  from  t!d  well  and  -kta  thing. 

« 

§  49.  Interjections 

The  line  between  the  last  group  of  words  and  true  interjections  is 

very  indefinite.    As  might  be  expected,  tlie  number  of  interjections 

in  this  language  which  has  such  strong  onomatopoetic  tendencies  is 

considerable.     Some  of  these  are: 

a,  d,  o  oh! 

ode'  surprise  29.13 

e  pity  for  hardships  endured  187.19 

nd  pity  116.15 

and'  pain,  regret,  sorrow,  pity  22.4,  161.13 

ahalwf  pain  177.16 

arwfx  pity  153.8 

he  call  12.2,  indeed  38.22,  186.8 

he  a  long  distance  28.3,  123.13 

ThOy  Thohd'y  oho^  surprise  at  the  success  of  an  action  24.3,  25.22, 

67.14 
Lxud'  disgust  46.26 

Jia^d'm,  Mo'  now  I  understand!  39.27,  100.23 
nd  disapproval  145.12 

ndq!  contemptuous  rejection  of  an  oflfer  124.11 
Jiohv/  derisive  rejection  of  a  remark  23.25 
dhd'  ridicule,  disbelief  166.23 
ehehivf  derision  45.1 
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Ie  derision  of  weakness  60.14,  146.1 

iaf  reproach  for  foolishness  117.9 

ndxaxax  anger  186.16 

tcxd  that  is  nothing!  47.4 

JciLC  good!  89.4  (also  used  by  the  Chehalis) 

ir/coh!  (?) 

As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  imitative  attribute  comple- 
ments may  be  used  as  interjections.  This  may,  indeed,  be  their 
original  function.  Such  are  JiEmm  noise  of  wind,  kumm  noise  or 
DANCING,  Jdomm  silence,  a  few  diflFer  so  much  in  form  and  u.^ 
from  the  attribute  complements,  that  I  include  them  among  the 
interjections: 

TmflElElElElElE  noise  of  flight  of  an  arrow  62.21 

wu'IeIeIeIe  noise  of  flight  of  cormorants  77.16 

wa'tsEtsEtsEtSEtsE  cvj  of  bluejay  31.2,  157.25 

qa'nawidKWulKWidEWulE  cry  of  gull  88.21 

wo  bark  of  dog  23.9 

wd  cry  of  child  185.24 

ltd  cry  of  a  person  weeping  1 18.8 

wduiiu  low  voice  162.3 

kukuhi  voice  of  bluejay  after  he  had  be- 
come a  ghost  166.19 

In  this  group  belong  also  the  burdens  of  songs,  a  few  of  which 

occur  in  the  texts. 

§  .W.   ConJunetionH 

A  number  of  invariable  words  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions. 

The  meanings  of  a  few  of  these  are  not  quite  certain.     The  most 

important  are  the  following: 

ka  and,  then  (connecting  sentences)  26.18 
cka  and,  while  (connecting  sentences)  25.4 
k!a  and  (connecting  nouns) 

tcx'l  a  little  while  passed,  then  37.4  (often  following  the  conjunc- 
tion qid'x  if) 
tcu  or  276.1 

tatda  although  it  is  so,  still  44.4 
tah!  although  I  did  not  expect  it,  still  74.9 
d'oLEL  although  I  did  not  intend  to,  still  13.3 
takE  then  135.6 
a^lta  now  135.5 
taua'lta  otherwise  134.8 
manix  when  253.14 
qid'x  if  127.20  (qe,  qec%) 
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§  51.  AdJet'tiveH 

Color-terms,  the  plural  of  small,  the  numerals  from  two  to  nine, 

a,iid   the  indefinite  numerals  are  used  without  pronominal  prefixes. 

The  color-terms  were  enumerated  among  the  attribute  complements, 

because  they  are  generally  used  in  that  form.     gEUE'm  small  38.17 

is  used  only  for  plurals.     I  have  found  very  few  cases  only  in  which 

these  words  are  clearly  used  as  adjectives: 

aqid'cgam  ptcix  le'luweHcluweIIc  green  mud  was  taken  30.21 
lo'lo  ikta  something  round  127.5 

This  is  possibly  due  to  the  rarity  of  adjectives,  except  numerals  and 

a   few  others  in  the  texts.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  most 

cases  derivatives  of  these  stems  are  used  whenever  the  substantive 

or  adjective  is  to  be  used,  for  instance: 

ma'iiix  kafltac  iLd'yuLll  JcLd'qewam  when  a  shaman  only  has  pride 
203.18 

More  often  nouns  with  the  prefix  k-  the  one  who  has  (p.  579) 

are  used  to  express  adjectival  ideas. 

ge'Latda  a  sick  one  (the  one  who  has  its  sickness)  196.14 

The  cardinal  and  indefinite  numerals  of  this  class  are: 

inokct  two  si'namdkct  seven  ka'nauwe  all 

Ldn  three  kst&xkin  eight  kapeH  enough 

Wkit  four  kui'tst  nine  qdmx  part 

qui'nEm  five  tea  several  mank  few 
t^XETu  six 

All  the  cardinal  numbers  of  this  group  when  used  as  distributives 

take  the  suffix  -mtga;  when  used  as  adverbs,  they  take  the  adverbial 

suffix  -€.     The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  third  person  pronominal 

prefix  and  the  possessive  form;  for  instance,  eua^Lon  its  third  one 

(m.)   217.21,  auafLon   (f.)   211.20;    and  from  these,   again,  ordinal 

adverbs,  e^LaLone  the  third  time  134.23.     When  counting  human 

beings,  all  these  numerals  (cardinals  as  well  as  indefinite)  take  the 

prefix  a-  and  the  plural  suffix  -kc.     mokci  two  may  also  take  the  dual 

prefix  C-. 

To  the  groups  of  indefinite  numerals  belongs  the  peculiar  form 
kanE7n  each,  all,  together,  which  occurs  alone  only  in  its  distribu- 
tive form  kand'mtgEma  157.23,  while  generally  it  appears  as  a  prefix 
of  numerals:  tan £7n^oa'7i^m  five  together  201.22,  LkariEmqoa^nE- 
miks  176.8.  With  mokct  two  it  seems  to  lose  its  rn:  skanasinokst 
BOTH  76.14.     In  this  form  it  appears  also  in  ka'nawe  all. 
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§  52*  Adverbs  Derived  front  Intransitive  Verbs 

Particles  used  as  adverbs  have  been  mentioned  before.     It  has  ^sg\ 

been  stated  that  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  from  both  ordinal  and 

cardinal  numbers  by  the  suffix  -i.     This  is  also  used  with  intransitive 

verbs,  the  adverb  being  formed  from  the  masculine  third  person 

singular. 

iu'uqat  it  is  long;  iu^Lqte  long 

e'naia  the  one  on  the  other  side ;  e'ncLtai  on  the  other  side 

Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  (§  §  6S-54) 

§  53.  IHtninutive  and  Augmentative  CoffsonantisfH  in 

Wishratn  {by  Edward  Sapir) 

Very  characteristic  of  Wishram,  as  also  without  doubt  of  all  other 
Chinookan  dialects,  is  a  series  of  changes  in  the  manner,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  place,  of  articulation  of  many  of  the  consonants,  in 
order  to  express  diminutive  and  augmentative  ideas  in  the  words 
affected.  This  peculiar  process  of  "consonantal  ablaut,"  though 
perhaps  most  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  is  exem- 
plified in  all  parts  of  speech,  so  that  it  has  almost  as  much  of  a 
rhetorical  as  of  a  purely  grammatical  character.  Of  the  two  series  of 
consonantic  changes  referred  to,  that  bringing  about  the  addition  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  a  diminutive  idea  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  an  actual  change  to  augmentative  consonantism  hardly 
being  found  outside  of  the  noun.  The  main  facts  of  consonantic 
change  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  To  express  the  diminutive,  non- 
fortis  stopped  consonants  become  fortis,  the  velars  at  the  same  time 
becoming  back-palatals  (the  treatment  of  velar  stops,  however,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  irregular) ;  c  and  its  affricative  developments  tc  and 
tc!  become  s,  tSj  and  ts!  (s  seems  sometimes  to  be  still  further  "  diminu- 
tivized"  to  tSj  ts  to  tsfj  so  that  c,  «,  te,  ts!  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  scale  of  diminishing  values) ;  x  becomes  x,  in  analogy  to  the 
change  of  velar  stops  to  back-palatal  stops  just  npted;  other  con- 
sonants remain  unmodified.  To  express  the  augmentative,  fortis 
consonants  become  non-fortis  (generally  sonant)  stops,  no  change 
taking  place  of  back-palatal  to  velar;  s,  ts,  and  ts!  become  respec- 
tively c,  tCj  and  tc!  (in  some  few  cases  ts  and  tc  affricatives  become 
djj  pronounced  as  in  English  judge,  this  sound  not  being  otherwise 
known  to  occur  in  Wishram);  other  consonants  remain  unmodified. 
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The  following  table  of  consonantic  changes  will  best  make  the  matter 
clear: 


^onnal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

b,p 

pi 

(6) 

d,t 

tl 

id) 

9,^ 

Tcl 

(9) 

9'i 

Tel,  (g,  k) 

(?) 

qx 

kx 

iqx) 

2' 

kl,  (Ar?) 

I 

pi 

ipl) 

tl 

m 

d 

kl 

(kl) 

ff 

c 

8,  tS 

(c) 

te 

U 

(tc),  (?)  dj 

tel 

.      Ul 

(tcl),  dj 

8 

(«) 

c 

U 

(te),  Ul 

tc,dj 

tsl 

(tsl) 

tcl,  (?)  dj 

X 

? 

(x) 

? 

(?) 

(?)x 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  have  all  the  consonants 
of  a  word  bear  a  consistent  diminutive  or  augmentative  coloring, 
though  absolute  concord  in  this  regard  is  by  no  means  always 
observed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  c  and  8  soimds  are  most 
easily  varied  in  accordance  with  our  rule.  Final  non-affricative  stops 
seem  incapable  of  change.  It  often  happens  that  the  nonnal  form 
of  a  word  is  itself  partly  diminutive  in  form  owing  to  its  meaning;  in 
such  cases  the  form  may  be  still  further  "diminutivized''  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  word  a  more  than  ordinarily  diminutive  force. 
Thus  -klac"  in  il-Jcfa'c-Jcdc  child  is  evidently  a  semi-diminutive 
form  of  the  stem-syllable  -Tcdc;  little  child  ,  baby  appears  in  more 
pronouncedly  diminutive  form  asilkla^slcas  (Wishram  Texts  176.3). 

The  following  table  of  body-part  nouns  will  serve  as  a  set  of  exam- 
ples of  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms.  The  diminutives  would 
naturally  refer  to  the  body-parts  of  a  tiny  child,  the  augmentatives 
to  those  of  an  abnormally  large  being,  as  a  giant. 


Nonnal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

i-pla'qxa  flat-headed- 

v-ba'qxa 

ness  (dim.) 

i-^s'tc  nose  (aug.) 

V-lclE^tC 

Vl-pc  foot 

i'l-ps 
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Normal 

DImiDUtive 

Augmentative 

i-qxwi't  leg 

i-lchtoi't 

ar-q!o'xl  knee 

a-k!u'xl 

m 

a-^o'xl 

a-ntE^lugtan  cheek 

a-mE^lukHan 

( 

v-m  eIexIIc  fu'lamat 

i-niElExtgu'lanuU 

tongue 

i-mVct  lips 

i-mVst 

i-kHxa't  mouth 

• 

i-kl^'sxa't 

• 

wa'-kcEU  finger 

wa'-kshTi 

is-qxu'H  eyes  (dim.) 

ic-qxu'c 

id-rriE^qco  face-hair 

id-rriE^kso 

i-k!wa^yat  crown  of 

i-gwa'yat 

head 

a-tcJcE'n  shouUler 

a-tsklE'n 

vm-qxa'tc  breast 

wa-kxa'ts  * 

• 

i'Tcxa^c  tooth 

• 

i-k!a'ts 

i^Ia'qctaq  head 

i-ga'qddq 

ic'kla^lkal  hip-joints 

is'kla'lkal 

ic-ga'lkal 

is-q.hod'gtvost  jaws 

is-kluxi^gwast 

(dim.) 

a-mu^qfwal  paunch, 

a-mu'gvxd 

stomach 

Examples  of  other  than  body-part  nouns  are: 


Normal 

it-qlu^icu  bones 


i'tdi'au  snake 
i-Ui'kUiik  wagon 

(dim.) 
i'cgi'lvkc  wolf 

(aug.) 


da-ga'c  yellow 
i-cga'n  cedar 

board 
i-k!a'l(imat  stone 
a-k!a')nnnaq  fir 
il'kla'ckac  child 

(dim.) 
a-t!u^-gagilak  good, 


Diminutive 

it-qluts'ie'lxlEm  dog 
(literally,  eater  of 
small  bones) 

is-ts!i^ktsik  buggy 

il-skli'luks  new-born 
wolf  cub  (Wishram 
Texts  56.30) 

a-qx-kH'c  gold 

wa-ska'n  box 

wa'-tsk!un  cup 


AugmentatlTe 


i-dji'au 

i-dji'kdjik  heavy  truck 


il-k!a^skas 


strong  woman 


i-ga'lainat 
a-ga'munaq 


a-du'-gagildk  strap- 
ping big  woman 


»Cf.  waqla'tc  thorn,  dim.  WQ-k:fa't9  (Wishram  Texts,  p.  26.1) 
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In  these  lists,  (dim.)  and  (aug.)  mean  that  the  words  so  designated 
.re  wholly  or  partly  diminutive  or  augmentative  in  consonantism 
>Awing  to  their  primary  significance.  In  i-p!a'qxa,  for  instance,  the 
liminutive  notion  implied  by  p!  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember 
liat  head-flattening  is  associated  with  infancy.  In  some  cases  a 
consonant  change  involves  or  is  accompanied  by  a  vocalic  change; 
t  seems  that  the  change  of  a  to  u  or  j?  has  in  itself  more  or  less 
iiminutive  force  (cf.  vxi'-isklun  from  vxi-sJca'n  with  ilorlcld'its  very 
LITTLE  [Wishram  Texts  176.3]  ordinarily  -Jclaits  small).  The  case 
of  i-cga'n  as  compared  with  worsTca'n  and  wa'-tsklun  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  diminutive  form  of  a  noun  often  has  a  specialized 
meaning  of  its  own.     A  few  more  examples  are : 

Normal  Diminutive 

i'tdVnon  eagle  il-UlVnon  bird 

i-tcH^laq  cricket  i-tsH^laq  grasshopper 

i^tapca'lwac  turtle  is-Tda'psalwds  lock  (of  door) 

a-tca'la  grindstone  a-tsa^la  file 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  nouns  on  becoming  diminutive  in 
form  at  the  same  time  change  to  a  more  suitable  gender,  masculines 
often  becoming  feminines  (e.  g.,  wa'ska'n)^  neuters  (e.  g.,  il-skH'luks)^ 
or  diminutive  duals  in  is-  (e.  g.,  is-lcla'psalwas).  Most  examples  of 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  hitherto  given  have  been  formed 
from  nouns  that  in  themselves  have  no  necessary  diminutive  or  aug- 
mentative force.  Other  examples  than  those  already  given  of  words 
with  inherent  diminutive  force,  and  hence  with  at  least  partial 
diminutive  consonantism,  follow: 

a-ktu'Tcakluks  ankle  is-ga'lclaps  hat 

a-p.'ti'xp/ua:  elbow-joint  i-kla'its  smallness   (contrast  -^ail 
i'ptu'xc  cotton-tailed  rabbit         bigness) 

'        Ortlantsa  crow  (contrast  i-TcIa'stila  crab 

i'cka'lax  raven)  il-xan  (somebody's)  child 

i'sklu'lya     coyote     (?     cf.  i-sklwo'lainntsin^yfeWow 

i-cffilukc  wolf)  wa-tsklE^nLX  nit 
a-gu'sgus  chipmunk 
a-pIuna^tSEJctsElc     mosquito 

(?cf.  -bETUl  JUMF) 

Particulariy  instructive  as  indicating  a  Hve  feeling  for  diminutive 
Kjonsonantism  are  such  words  as  a-l%k!u'Tc  chicken  and  a-laplu's  cat 
borrowed  from  Chinook  jargon  (p  in  -pus  would  not  be  consistent 
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with  diminutive  s).     It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  recognize 
augmentative  consonantism  in  the  following  nouns : 

i-^a'nvk  beaver  ie-Tccku'ct   testicles    (contrast  w- 
i-gu'nat  Chinook  salmon  (con-       qxu's  eyes) 

trast     vm-Uu^iha  blue-  i-gpu'coa;  sky 

BLACK  salmon)  ic-fwo'loUi  gun 

irCE^lqcElq  porcupine  vxi'-itc  tail  of  mammal 

ic-ga'IciDal  eel  ic-li'ct  fish-tail  (contrast  i«-p/iV>*f 

i-du'iha  buffalo  tail  of  bulb,  drieo  fish) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  change  to  diminutive  consonantism 
implies  not  so  much  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object  referred  to  as  a 
sense  of  endearment.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
certain  terms  of  relationship : 

Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

-qcE-n  Iman's    son^s   -kla'c-u-c  paternal  grandfather 

^a'c-u  (vocative)  J     child 

-gak-an  Iman'sdaugh-    -ga^JcI-w-c  maternal  grandfather 

ga^g-uivocBitiye)]     ter's    child 

-gi-an  woman's  son's  child  -ir/i-c  paternal  grandmother 

Interesting  as  examples  of  augmentative  consonantism  are  the 
names  of  Coyote's  four  sons,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  words 
denoting  body-parts  of  the  salmon.  The  augmentative  consonantism 
implies  the  lubberliness  of  Coyote's  sons. 

Body-parts  of  salmon  Names  of  Cojrote's  sons 

-i-t.'Za'frin  salmon-head  gristle  Sipa'-glatsin  Big  Gristle  (Wish- 
ram  Texts  66.5) 

i-ksa'lk!uts  backbone  of  fish       Sipa'-Tcsalguis  Big  Backbone 

(Wishram  Texts  66.6) 

i-q!nn'nan  fin  Saya'-gwiTian  Big  Fin  (Wishram 

Texts  66.7) 

a-kla'tk^tgwax  adipose  fin  Sapa^-a^tJcHgwax  Big  Adipose  Fin 
( ?  better  -qla'tlc^tgwax)  (Wishram  Texts  66.8) 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  noun  is  not  the  only  part  of 
speech  that  illustrates  the  consonantal  play  here  discussed.  Adverbs 
and  particle  verbs  of  appropriate  meaning  sometimes  show  dinunutive 
consonantism:  tslu'nus  a  LrrxLE;  sdk!  to  whistle;  sa'u  sau  to 
WHISPER  (contrast  Lower  Chinook  cdu);  Lower  Chinook  k!a  and  may 
be  diminutive  to  ka.  The  diminutive  form  of  a  particle  verb  denotes 
a  less  intense  state  of  being  or  activity  than  its  correlative  form. 
Sometimes  its  meaning  is  considerably  specialized : 
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Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

tHc  cold  {tslu'nus)  a-itsd's  just   (a  little) 

cool  (Wishram  Texts  190.15) 
Tfui'ca  to  spoil  ma^sa  to  be  ashamed 

gut  to  break  up   (earth)  by     k!u'tk!ut  to  pluck 
digging 

Possibly  also — 

vxix  to  pour  out  wdx  to  set  on  fire;  to  bloom 

lq!up  to  cut  llclup  to  shoot 

The  dual  in  is-  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  diminutive  form  of  a 
purely  grammatical  element.  The  diminutive  stem  -qtwa'lasu'p  fast 
RUNNING  occurs  with  possessive  prefixes  showing  diminutive  con- 
sonantism.  Thus  the  normal  elements  -tea-  her  and  -cda-  of  them 
TWO  ap{)ear  as  -tsa-  and  -stia-  in  i-tsa-qlwa'ldsup  she  runs  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.9)  and  i-stla-qlwa'lasup  they  two  run  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.13).  Similarly,  in  a  song  (Wishram  Texts  94.23), 
w^here  the  reference  is  to  is-pli'dst  tail  of  bulb,  a  noun  of  diminu- 
tive form,  the  pronominal  element  cd-  and  the  post-positive  local  ele- 
ment 'ba  AT  appear  asst-  Ci  better  st!-)  and  -p/a.     Thus: 

staimapid'  giakipH'ast  it-alone-at  the-my-tail 

Finally  the  verb  may  show  diminutive  consonantism,  partly  in  the 
stem  itself,  partly  in  its  local  and  adverbial  prefixes  and  suflSxes, 
partly  and  most  frequently  in  its  pronominal  prefixes.  Examples  of 
verb  stems  in  distinctly  diminutive  form  are  not  exactly  common, 
but  certain  cases  seem  clear  enough.  Thus  gaqiulatla'-uLx  he  was 
tossed  up  (Wishram  Texts  84.26)  and  gatciulatla^mElq  he  swal- 
lowed HIM  BY  SUCKING  HIM  IN  evidently  contain  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  verb  stem  -lador-  to  throw  away;  sUu'sJcvxix  it  trem- 
bles (Wishram  Texts  116.10)  and  gasi^ximTdna-uk^aisIc  he  looked 
ABOUND  (Wishram  Texts  30.6)  show  diminutive  consonantism  both 
in  their  steins  (shv-  and  -klna-u-)  and  in  their  first  incorporated 
pronominal  objects  (dual  «-),  the  latter  verb  also  in  its  adverbial 
suffix  'tskj  doubtless  the  diminutive  form  of  -tck  up  from  position 
OF  rest;  gats(8)(iU8gi'ma  he  laid  her  belly  up  (Wishram  Texts 
56.27)  shows  diminutive  consonantism  in  both  stem  (-tsgi)  and 
incorporated  pronominal  subject (-fe-)  and  first  object  (dual  -«-). 

We  have  already  given  -tsk  as  an  example  of  a  derivative  suffix 
with  diminutive  consonantism.  Other  such  suffixes  are  -p/a  slightly 
OUT  (of  position)  (from  -6a  out)  in  ayrdapla'tcguxwida  it  will  tilt 
UP,  literally,  rr  will  spontaneously  move  out  up  from  its  shting 
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♦  POSITION  (Wishram  Texts  184.10)  and  tsu  (from  -^cu  down)  m 
ilUu^stsu  (water)  moved  down  into  THE  (uoiajovt  place),  is 
examples  of  diminutive  forms  of  local  prefixes  may  be  given  -kid- 
(from  -gEl'  directed  toward)  in  gaAssVTc! duQc  he  looked  at  him 
and  its  reflexive  correlative  -xeI-  (from  -xeI)  in  gasi'xElvik  he  looked: 
-sic! Em-  UNDER  in  inidsJclEmla'dcUcu  I  threw  it  dowx  under  her  is 
doubtless  diminutive  to  -gEm-  next  to  (cf.  -tea  and  s-t^u  above). 

The  only  examples  of  diminutive  consonantism  in  the  pronominal 
prefixes  of  verb  forms  occur  in  the  case  of  is  (for  tc,  third  person 
masculine  subject  transitive)  and  8  (for  c,  third  person  dual  subject 
intransitive  and  transitive  and  object  transitive).  Whenever  tk 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  (or  the  apparent  subject,  really  fim 
object,  of  the  ''half-transitive"  verb)  is  diminutive  in  form,  the 
pronominal  prefixes  tc  and  c  appear  as  ts  and  s;  the  ts  by  no  means 
implies  the  diminutive  character  of  the  transitive  subject.  Cxamples 
are:  I'wi  gaissu'x  isii'nqxoq  he  looked  at  his  fish-line  (Wishram 
Texts  140.28),  where  the  incorporated  pronominal  dual  element 
-«-  of  gatssu'x  refers  to  the  diminutive  dual  object  is-^e^-nqxSq  ms 
FISH-LINE,  while  the  pronominal  subject  -ts-  he  agrees  with  the 
object  in  diminutive  consonantism;  galTcsu'lclam  (-lies-  always  appears 
for  -sTcl-)  THE  TWO  (women)  came  home  with  the  (baby)  (Wishram 
Texts  2.12),  the  diminutive  dual  -s-  referring  to  the  g:rown-up 
women,  not  to  the  baby;  gasEngaiklagwd^x  gas  ktenaklwd'st  it- 
waves  -  FREELY  -  over  -  ME  -  MY  -  FEATHERED  -  CLOAK     ( Wishram     TeXti 

142.5),  where  the  first  object  -s-  of  the  half-transitive  verb  refers 
to  the  diminutive  dual  noun  s-tinaklwd'st  (small)  feathered 
CLOAK.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  idiomati< 
use  of  a  diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  an  implied,  imex- 
pressed  noun  of  diminutive  significance;  there  need  not  even  exist 
such  a  diminutive  dual  noun  to  which  reference,  if  desired,  could  be 
explicitly  made.  A  good  example  is:  gaksi'luik  she  cradled  him. 
literally,  she  put  the-two-small  (objects)  down  to  him,  where 
THE  TWO  SMALL  (OBJECTS )  refer  to  an  impUed  word  for  cradle, 
though  the  word  for  cradle  in  actual  use  is  a  masculine  (i'-fibott). 
Similarly,  verbs  of  jumping  and  somersfiulting  have  an  incorporated 
diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  the  two  small  (feet),  though 
the  actual  word  for  feet  is  plural  (i't-pc).  Examples  arer^yaJt^u/ftirfw 
SHE  jumped;  gasixmi^Lgwa  he  turned  a  somersault  .  (Wishxam 
Texts  82.18);  and  gats(s)aUsgi^md  he  laid  her,  belly  up.  The 
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nost  transparent  example  of  the  use  of  an  incorporated  diminu- 
ive  dual  object  to  refer  to  an  unexpressed  but  existing  noun  is 
ifforded  by  certain  verbs  of  looking,  in  which  the  -«-  has  reference  to 
s^xu^s  THE  TWO  EYES.  A  frequently  occurring  example  of  such  a 
rerb  is  gatssi'lclElutk  he  looked  at  him,  literally,  he  put  the  two 
(MALL,  (eyes)  down  TOWARD  HIM,  the  -tc-  and  -gsl-  appearing  in  their 
liminutive  forms  -ts-  and  -TcIeI-  to  agree  with  the  object  -«-;  gasixim' 
drutZ-^^aisk  he  looked  around  is  another  such  verb. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a  verb  form  tends  to  be  con- 
jistently  diminutive  or  non-diminutive  in  its  consonantism.  It  is 
it  least  possible,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  diminutive 
idea  to  some  specific  element  of  the  action  by  "  diminutivizing  *'  only 
some  corresponding  element  of  the  verb  form.  An  example  already 
published  elsewhere  will  again  do  service  here.  The  normal  word  for 
[  STKUCK  HIM  WITH  IT  is  inigE'ltcim.  If  the  verb  stem  -tcim  appears, 
ivith  diminutive  consonantism,  as  -teim,  it  implies  that  the  person 
struck  is  small;  if  the  verbal  prefix  -gsl-y  which  implies  in  this  case 
intent  to  hit,  is  pronounced  'JdEl-  the  implication  is  that  the  missile 
used  is  a  small  one.  Hence  we  have  four  forms:  inigE'Ucim  i  hit 
niM  WITH  IT 'jinigE'Usim  Ibithim  (a  child  perhaps)  with  it;  inUds'U 
tcim  I  HIT  HIM  WITH  IT  (SOMETHING  small),  and  iuik ! s'ltsim  I 
hit  him  (a  child)  with  it  (something  small).  To  be  sure,  such 
examples  are  very  uncommon  and  the  one  just  given  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  linguistic  tour  de  force.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
very  clearly  how  thoroughly  alive  is  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
consonantal  play. 

§  Sd.   Ditninutive  and  Augtnentative  Covsonantistn  in 

Chinook  and  Kathlatnet 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
consonantism  of  the  p  and  t  stops  does  not  occur  in  Chinook;  per- 
haps because  the  strengthening  of  these  consonants  in  case  of  the 
dropping  of  a  following  velar  coimteracted  this  tendency.  When 
the  word  tlaze^ma  creeks  has  a  fortis  t!  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  ^  in  the  stem  -qcLy  the  same  strengthening  can  not  very  well  denote 
at  the  same  time  diminution. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  changes  from  c  to  s  and 
the  corresponding  affricatives  occurred,  although  the  significance  of 
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the  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of 
my  sole  informant,  Charles  Cultee,  while  my  only  Clatsop  informant 
considered  changes  of  this  type  as  distinguishing  characteristics  ol 
the  Chinook  and  Clatsop  dialects.  For  instance :  Clatsop,  e'cslqedfi: 
Chinook,  e'sElqsElq  porcupine. 

The  most  characteristic  case  that  I  have  found  in  Chinook  is  ihf 

following: 

itsa'antccM/-dgd^l(il  the  waves  are  too  bad  (too  great) 
itsa'antsa-^'dgo^lal  the  waves  are  a  little  bad 

I  have  also : 

e'cgan  cedar  i-sgE'riEmd  yomig  cedars 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  this  plural  occurs  with  the 
particle — 

gE^UEm  isgE^UEma  small  young  cedars 
without  strengthening  of  the  g  of  gE^UEm,     An  examination  of  the 
texts  and  explanatory  notes  collected  from  Cultee  makes  it  fairly 
certain  that  he  did  not  use  the  diminutive  changes  of  stops  in  Lower 
Chinook. 

It  seems  possible  that  a  relation  like  that  between  c  and  s  may 

exist  between  l  and  ts, 

ia^qoa-iL  large  id'qoa-its  small 

io^Lqat  long  iu'tsqat  short 

l!ex  to  split  large  planks  tslEX  to  spUt  small  pieces  of  wood 

Lxoa^p  to  dig  tszoa'p  to  gnaw 

In  Kathlamet  I  have  found  one  very  clear  case  of  consonantic    I 

change,  analogous  to  those  found  in  Wishram : 

TcsEmm  taxi  ikluna'tEmax  o^xoaxt  small  are  those  Uttle  salmon  98.S 
(Kathlamet  Texts) 

Here  the  8  in  IcsEmm  indicates  smallness,  and  iguna'tEmax  salmon 

has  been  changed  to  tkluna'tETtiax. 

Syntax  (§§55-56) 
§  55.  Syntdx  of  Lower  Chinooh 

In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  verb  it  has  been  shown 
that  every  verbal  form  contains  incorporated  pronominal  represent- 
atives of  the  subject,  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects  when 
these  occur.  Nominal  incorporation  is  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
nominal  subject  and  the  object  are  treated  as  appositions,  with- 
out any  organic  connection  with  the  sentence,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
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ronouns  agree  with  the  nominal  gender.  This  agreement  is,  on  the 
^hole,  one  of  form,  but  in  the  Lower  Chinook  texts  cases  occur  in 
rl\ich  the  noun  has  indefinite  (neuter)  gender  L-,  while,  according  to 
:s  actual  sex  or  number,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  masculine, 
Bminine,  or  plural.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  individual 
rait  of  the  narrator  of  the  available  texts  or  not. 

Generally  the  verb  with  its  incorporated  pronouns  precedes  the 
ubject  and  objects,  but  there  is  great  freedom  of  usage. 

Sentences  with  intransitive  verbs : 

ayo^maqt  iLd^xaklEmdna  dead  was  their  chief  37.1 
aLte^mam  LgdLe'lxEmk  it  came  a  person  11.15 

Sentences  with  transitive  verbs,  nominal  subject  and  object: 

aLktd'plEna  m'^ewam  qo'ia  Ld^newa  he  utters  his  song  that  first 

one  196.7 
tgigE'nxaute  ilcand^t?  tEinetod^lEma  they  watch  it  a  soul  the  ghosts 

199.10  (tgi-  they  it;  i-kand'te  soul;  t-mewa^lEma  ghosts) 
aLgd'ctxox  L^d'gil  qax  d'o'lcuil  she  carries  her  on  her  back  a 

woman  that  woman  248.21 

Examples  of  inverted  order  are  the  following: 

eqetxe^Lau  atcungo'mit  LEmcd'wux  a  monster  (he)  carried  (her) 

away  your  younger  sister  11.5 
lea  qd'ha  iau'a  IcHmta'  ahktdplEnd'x  Ld'^ewam  and  that  one  there 

behind  (he)  utters  (them)  his  songs  196.9 
emd'cEU  ahgid'x  Tcm'qewam  a  deer  makes  the  one  who  has  (his) 

songs  (i.  e.,  the  shaman)  199.11 
aqui'nEfnilcc  tkald'mukc  atgd'qcx  o'IexIcuI  five  men  (they)  hold 

(her)  in  their  mouths  dried  salmon  267.19 
Vo^lc  aLge'LElotx  TcLtopfEnd'n  telx'Em  a  blanket  he  gives  (it)  to 

(them)  those  who  named  the  people  267.25 

Particle  verbs  always  precede  their  auxiliary  verb : 

Ldq**  atcd'ycLx  he  took  him  out  133.13 
stux  atcd^yax  he  untied  him  135.13 
uhu'  lie'xax  he  made  uhu'  49.3 
leTc^  nd'xax  it  (fem.)  broke  70.24 
Lflap  d'yo  he  went  under  water  14.16 

This  agrees  with  the  most  frequent  position  of  adverbs: 

d'Tca  aLxd'x  thus  it  does  239.16 
Tiau'i  aLo'niEqtx  it  faints  at  once  239.6 
nakct  ahgid'wa^  they  did  not  kill  him  99.18 
ya'xicati  aigE^pIx  there  they  entered  49.14 

The  discussion  of  the  prefixes  in  §  25  shows  that  the  relation  of 

indirect  objects  to  the  verb  are  expressed  by  verbal  elements.     In 
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Lower  Chinook  prepositional  elements  are  practically  absent,  but  we 
find  the  demonstrative  gd^  which  is  used  almost  like  a  preposition. 

id'c  go  iqe'plal  he  was  in  the  doorway  65.3 
atcd'yaqc  go  id'tuk  he  bit  him  at  his  neck  9.9 
naxalgu' Litck  go  ogo^xd  she  told  her  daughter  1 1 .20 
aicLVtkLam  go  we'wuLe  they  brought  it  into  the  house  1 1 .23 
po'po  dgE^LOx  go  Ucuq  she  blew  on  them  with  water  12.6 
agid'xikinBina  go  te'lxim  she  searched  for  him  among  the  peopk 
13.8 

The  demonstrative  character  of  go  appears  in  sentences  like — 

mo'ya  md^LxoU  go  go  there  inland!  13.1 
a'lta  go-y-o^o' Lcux  now  (when)  there  the  sun  13.5 
Lo'nas  go  zqetcame'te  Lkex  perhaps  a  comb  is  there  13.20 
go  no' yam  o^o'i/ix  there  arrived  the  sun  97.16 
It  will  be  shown  in  §  56  that  Wishram  possesses  quite  a  number 

of  post-positional  elements.     In  Lower  Chinook  a  few  of  these  appear, 

clearly  loan-words,  taken  from  Upper  Chinook: 
yukps't  up  to  here  13.9 
IcapE^t  {go'ps'tf)  up  to  there,  enough  98.4 

In  Kathlamet  the  number  of  post-positional  elements  is  greater. 

but  only  one  or  two  are  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom : 

-pa.    This  post-position  takes  the  place  of  go  of  the  Lower  Chinook. 

It  is  used  quite  freely  (see  §  56.1). 

igixklod'mam  tE'ctaqLpa  he  arrived  at  their  two  selves'  house  91.13' 
itcLOLa'etamit  Laxi  Lexd't  lAcu'goapa  qtoa'p  he  placed  it  that  one 

at  the  water  near  121.4 
q!at  igl'yuxt  e'tcamxtcpa  Uke  she  did  him  her  heart  in  132.5 

Here  belong  afso  the  common  demonstrative  adverbs — 
Wpa  there  216.9 
gipa'  here  250.14 

-pjsrf ,     The  post-position  -pEt  is  not  quite  free  in'  Kathlamet. 

gipE'tsmax  to  those  places  131.10 

e'lxpat  as  far  as  the  ground  67.12 
'ta  toward. 

io'ya  e'wata  ca'xalata  he  went  there,  then  upward  219.2 
-af  from 

e'wa  ia'poicd't  Lqd'wulqt  mx  IlVxox  then  from  his  anus  blood  came 
out  184.5. 
'te  like. 

Lla  LkdklEmd'nate  itcd'TkuUe  like  a  chief  was  her  resemblance 
247.6 

sid'xost  La  Lktemend'icste  his  face  was  like  the  moon  246.6 

^  References  on  the  rest  of  this  page  refer  to  F.  Boas,  Kathlamet  Tejcts. 
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En  most  cases  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  the 

iinary  manner^  but  a  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression  de- 

rve  mention.    The  directional  -o-  (§  26)  occurs  in  many  transitive 

d  intransitive  verbs.    When,  however,  a  stem,  according  to  its  sig- 

(icance,  is  transitive,  it  may  be  made  intransitive  either  by  means 

the  prefix  -H-  (§  26),  which  brings  about  elimination  of  an  object, 

by  the  use  of  reflexive  forms.     Which  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 

part  on  usage.     In  some  cases  the  two  forms  are  used  for  express- 

g  diflFerent  tenses.    Thusi-he'-z  (i-  he;  -Jce-  prefix  eliminating  object; 

to  do)  signifies  he  is,  the  continuative  tense,  n-^'-x-o-x  (n-  modal; 

-  he;  -X-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do)  signifies  he  becomes, 

le  transitional  tense.     The  manner  of  eliminating  objects  has  been 

Lscussed  before  (§  26).     It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  call  atten- 

on  here  to  the  frequent  use  of  implied  objects  and  to  the  peculiar 

itransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects  which  occupy  a  prominent 

osition  in  Chinook  sentences.     Implied  objects  occur  frequently  with 

erbs  implying  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 

aLksd'pETia  it  jumped  (literally,  it  jumped  the  two  [feet])  9.6 
(UJcdntEnd^xe  they  kneel  (literally,  they  kneel  them  two)  270.6 
sd'wpbi  she  closed  her  eyes  (literally,  they  two  were  closed  in 
her)  48.10 

They  occur  also  with  other  verbs : 

mELnEltcd'ma  you  will  comb  me  (literally,   you  will   comb  it 

[namely,  the  comb]  to  me) 
(Ucarid'lqEmax  he  shouted  at  him    (literally,   he  shouted   her 

[namely,  the  shout]  at  him  236.9) 
anLe'licko  I  oil  him  (literally,  I  oil  it  [namely,  the  oil]  to  him) 

Intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  object  are  used  often  in  place  of  our 
transitives.    These  forms  also  contain  often  implied  objects. 

Tie'nxLayu  he  deserts  me  (literally,  he  removes  himself  from  me) 
ayaxE^lHomBqt  she  forgets  him  (literally,  he  on  account  of  her 

forgets  his  own)  167.16 
ninxE'lgiLX  I  bum  him  (literally,  he  catches  fire  from  me) 
suEnpo'xuit  I  close  my  eyes  (literally,  they  two  are  closed  in 

me) 
mcageWeta-e  you  cure  her  (literally,  you  cure  on   account   of 

her) 

Subordinate  modes  are  not  indicated  in  Chinook  by  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  verbs.  Subordination  of  sentences  is  indicated  only 
by  conjunctions  which  are  followed  by  the  usual  verbal  forms.     The 
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most  frequent  fomi  of  subordination  is  brought  about  by  the  particle 
ma' nix  which  indicates  primarily  a  temporal  relation. 

ma' nix  oqi^E'lgEl/ix  ike'utan  when  someone  sees  (it)  a  horse  19S.1 

ma' nix  Lte'mamay  mitElo'ta  when  they  come,  give  it  to  them  66.22 

mixEULkld'yogd  im^'tuk  m^'nix  aqsmo'lEktca  bend  your  neck  when 

some  one  will  roast  you  107.21  (mi-  you  him;  -XEn  reflexive: 

'lJclHJc  to  bend,  plural  -hkldyuk)  i-tuk  neck;  -lEktc  to  roast  • 

The  conditional  conjunctions  are  closely  connected  with  the  demon- 
strative pronoun.  The  forms  ge,  qea,  qid'x  occur,  which  perhaps 
express  nearness  and  absence.  When  a  statement  contrary  to 
fact  is  to  be  expressed,  the  particle  pos  is  used. 

qe  riekctx  mm'Tcxa  imie'qlatxala,  poc  nekct  e'ka  aici'lxax  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  badness,  he  would  not  have  done  so  to  us 
139.19  (n€i:d  not;  mai'^xa  thou;  i-qlatxala  badness;  e'ka  thus: 
tC'  he;  -Zx  us;  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 

qia  ndkct  qax  d^o'kuily  poc  ndkct  aqid'wa^  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  woman,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  64.5  {qax  that, 
feminine;  o^o'kuU  woman;  qi-  somebody  him;  -a-  directive; 
-wa^  to  kill) 

t!ayd'  qia'  mkLfi'msn  good,  if  you  dive  12.12 

qid'x  qfod'p  ile'e  tcx'l  pos  amLo'lxam  aigid'cgam  when  you  were 
near  the  land  you  should  have  said  to  it  to  take  it  44.2  (qfod'p 
near;  ile'e  land:  tcxl  then;  amL-  you  it;  -o-  directive;  -Ixam 
to  say;  aLgi-  it  him;  -o-  directive;  -cgam  to  take) 

qid'x  itcd'yan,  tcxi  mid'xo  if  it  is  a  snake,  then  you  shall  eat  it 
194.2 

The  interrogative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  na,  which,  however, 

is  not  used  when  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb. 

tEnld'xo'ix  na  tgE'eligeuf  are  (they)  known  to  me  my  slaves? 

117.10 
nekct  na  tne'txixf  do  I  not  know  it?  66.2 
e'ktaLX  Lgid'xof  what  will  he  eat?  22.20  {e'kta  what;  -lx  may  be: 

Lgi'  it  him  [masc.  object  corresponding  to  e'kta]) 
qd'xewad'Lof  where  did  they  go?  23.14 
La'ksta  x'ix'o'iaf  who  is  that?  73.14 

The  imperative  differs  from  other  verbal  forms  in  that  it  has  no 

directive  prefix.     The  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  no  subject 

of  the  second  person.     (See  §§  22,26). 

§  56.  PoHUpoHttionH  in  Wishratn  {by  Edward  Sapir) 

Wishram,  differing  markedly  in  this  respect  from  Lower  Chinook, 
makes  rather  considerable  use  of  a  series  of  post-positive  particles 
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defining  material  case  relations  (chiefly  local  and  instrumental).     As 
most  such  relations  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  local  and  adverbial 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  verb,  the  denominating  parts  of  speech 
being  in  apposition  to  incorporated  pronominal  elements,  this  use  of 
postpositions  must  be  considered  as  un-Chinookan  in  origin;  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  postpositive  particles  are  phonetically  identical  with 
corresponding  Sahaptin  case  suffixes  proves  the  whole  process  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  linguistic  stock.     As  a  rule 
such  postpositive  particles  are  used  with  denominating  parts  of 
speech  (noxms,  pronouns,  adjectives),  but  some  of  them  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  predicating  words  (verbs,  particle  verbs);  in  the  latter 
case  the  predicate  is  to  be  considered  as  substantivized  syntactically, 
though  not  morphologically,  and  is  used  subordinately  to  another 
predicate.     Wishram  thus  utilizes  its  postpositions  to  some  extent 
in  the  building  up  of  subordinate  clauses.     Where  a  noun  or  other 
denominating  part  of  speech  has  been  already  represented  in  the 
verb  by  an  incorporated  pronominal  element,  its  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  is  necessarily  already  defined,  so 
that  no  postposition  is  necessary;  even  here,  however,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  postposition  is  pleonastically  used  (compare 
such  English  possibilities  as  ''He  entered  into  the  house'').     If  a 
noxm  is  modified  by  a  preceding  attributive  word  (demonstrative 
pronoim,  numeral,  noim,  or  adjective),  the  postposition  is  used  with 
the  modifying  word.     The  postpositions,  with  examples  illustrating 
their  uses,  are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  -fta  ("pa)  IN,  AT.  With  this  element  should  be  compared  Yakima 
-pa  m.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  with  nouns  and  pro- 
noims  occur  with  very  great  frequency,  so  that  only  a  few 
need  here  be  given. 

cikxa'-imat  ciHIix  yak^cxaHpa  half  of  it  lies  in  his  mouth  4.3^ 
gaklakxa'-ima  ilkla'ckac  aknVmha  she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe 

2.11 
aigadi'mama  da'uyaha  wi'lx  they  will  come  in  this  land  6.17 
gayu'yam  %xtp&  vMx  he  arrived  at  one  land  6.28 
itcqxE'mETn  dxqxatcpa  I  am  sick  in  my  breast  12.27 
gatci'upmt  itlo'xwatckpa  he  hid  it  in  the  bushes  18.25 
galu'ya  yaxka'ha  he  went  up  to  him  20.10  (one  can  also  say 

galiglu'ya  he  went  to  him  with  local  prefix  -gEl-) 

1  References  are  to  Wishram  Texts. 
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gadiq! sllxi^uha  icia'gitcba  ya'Jc^czatpa  wamLlu'xiha  they  went  out 
through  him  at  his  nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears  28.24 
galu'xuni  ya^a'il'pa  wVmal  it  floated  in  the  great  river  48.7 
alxu'ya  wa^tcktiV  itga'qpuks  let  us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass 
70.26  (Uterally,  the-grass-at  its- tops) 
Observe  that  the  first  two  examples  illustrate  its  pleonastic  use; 
the  noims  yak^cxa't  and  aknVm  have  been  respectively  antici- 
pated in  the  verb   by  the  pronominal  elements  -t-  and  -a-. 
while  their  local  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  the  prefix 
-k'  ON  following  these  elements,     -ha  is  also  used  with  demon- 
strative stems  to  form  adverbs  of  place  where:  da'ha  here; 
hvo'ha  THERE ;  id'xiba  yonder. 
As  subordinating  element,  -ba  denotes  where;  less  frequently  it 
indicates  cause.     It  is  suflBxed  either  to  the  verb  itself,  or, 
similarly  to  the  case  of  the  modified  noun,  to  an  adverb  or 
particle  preceding  the  verb.     Examples  are: 

dd'xya  i'nadix  qla'tSEnha  gatcc^E^lgElx  across  yonder  (were)  the 

two  where  he  had   first  seen    them  8.10   (literallv,   first-at 

he-saw- them) 
galilctd'ptck  gatcc^Elks'lipa  he  came  to  land  where  he  had  seen 

them  8.5 
e'vn  gali'xox  gaydxa'limalxpa  he  looked  back  to  where  he  had 

thrown  himself  into  the  water  8.6 
ma'sa  galVxox  qlu'mha  gagi'ux  he  was  ashamed  because  she  had 

disturbed  him  in  his  sleep   58.26   (Uterally,  disturb-in-sleep 

at  she-made-him) 

2.  'iamt  (often  with  palatalized  a  as  -iamt,  -denU)  to,  from.  This 
sufiix  is  probably  Chinookan  in  origin;  it  may  be  piausiUy 
analyzed  as  verb  stem  -i-  oo-f-verb  suffix -am  arriving  + 
tense  suffix  -t  This  analysis  would  explain  its  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  meanings.  It  tends  to  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.     Examples  are: 

ickte/lgwiptck  mimalia^mt  they  collected   (driftwood)  from  the 

river  2.2 
nigElga^ba  iciagitda^mt  it  flew  out  of  his  nostrils  80.29  (liter- 
ally, out  of  him  from  his  nostrils) 
gacx^klwa'x  tctoqlia'mt  the  two  returned  to  their  house  2.12 
gayuktwVxa  ilaxnVmumt  he  swam  to  the  person's  c^tnoe  18.23 
mxa'tcktcamwimalia^mt  go  to  the  river  and  wash  yourself  22.18 
(Uterally,  go-and-wash-yourself  to-the-river) 

gatclu'kH  itqHid'mt  iltcqoa  he  took  the  water  to  the  house  28.8 

As  subordinating  element  it  may  be  translated  as  to  where.    An 

example  of  its  use  after  verbs  is: 
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asEmxElu'ika  a^tpxiamd  aga'i/ix  you  shall  look  towards  the  east 
188.21  (literally,  she-comes-out  to-where  the-sun) 

3.  ba'ma  for,  beix)NOIno  to.     This  is  evidently  the  Yakima  suffix 

'pama  for.     Examples  of  its  use  with  denominating  words  are : 

na'ikaham'  amiklni'dama  ilqoffi'ldk  for  my  sake  you  two  will  go 
and  get  me  the  woman  62.25 

ya'xtau  Idxka'hama  IgiuWtcEma  that  (fish)  he  obtains  for  himself 
186,4 

gaqxd'gwigax  itaJVndnkg  wilxpama  animals  were  taken  belonging 
to  the  country  16.13 

ctmo'kct  gadu^ix  ntca'ikahama  two  of  our  men  (literally,  us-for) 
went  on  216.16  • 

da'nbama  qxe'dau  mxu'lai  what  for  do  you  speak  thus?  132.24 

Iga'tqwSm  luwa'n  qa^xhabama  he  has  come  I  know  not  where  from 
128.17  (literally,  what-in  belonging-to) 

Tcla'ya  Jcwd'hdbama  idE^lxam  tcduxt  he  had  not  made  people  be- 
longing to  there  44.23 

gVgwalham^  iikH'tit  underclothes  (literally,  below-for  clothes) 

Less  commonly  hama  may  precede.     An  example  is — 

ham^  iLxe^vmlx  aklugwi'*  ilkla^lamat  he  carries  rocks  for  (i.  e.,  in 
order  to  gain)  strength  186.17  (cf.  iLXc'wulx  hama  188.2) 

When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  predication,   hama  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  of  purpose.     Examples  are : 

ha'ma  la'^Uclca  a^Em'  atcludi'na  in  order  that  he  might  kill  them 
54.2  (Uterally,  for  them  will  he-will-kill-them) 

hama  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ha  188.19  for  chopping  up  the  ice 
(literally,  for  chop-up  it-is-alw.ays-made  the-ice) 

When  accented  (6ama'),  it  is  used  after  predicates  to  mean  ever 

SINCE.     An  example  is — 

nkla^ckachaTna'  lc!a/ya  qxantcix  itctc^E^mEm  ever  since  I  was  a 
child  I  have  never  been  sick  190.9 

4,  {E)nEgi  WITH,  BY  MEANS  OF,  Icss  frequently  made  out  of.     It 

seems  to  be  the  Yakima  genitive  case  ending  -ngi.     Examples 
are — 

axV  E^UEffi  am^^giu'xa  lq!d'p  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off  12.4 
Lqlo'p  galgi'ux  o^e^ueIcc  E^UEgi  they  cut  it  off  with  the  stone  knife 

18.5 
galklo'qV  alaJccE'n  EUEgi  he  counted  them  with  his  finger  18.19 
itta'mxi  ngi  gayu'ya  he  went  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  canoe 

38.21 
iga'hEndc  E'riEgi  gatclu'x  he  made  thjBm  out  of  young  oak  4.13 
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Less  frequently  ngi  may  precede.     Examples  are — 

xa^u  xau  galxu^x  ng*  ilkcE'n  they  combed  themselves  with  the 

hand  78.10 
ayaJcla'lamat  ngi  wa'nux  his  pipe  (was)  made  out  of  a  stomach 

94.9 

a^tnmii   made   out   of,  less  frequently  with.     It  is    perhaps 
the  Yakima  -nmi.     Examples  are — 

sd'q^iikla^lamat  a^msni  akHxdx  it  is  entirely  out  of  stones  82.13 
isklu^ly^  arriEni  isga'JcIaps  aqsu'xwa  a  hat  is  made  out  of  coyote 

182.7 
alklwa'dit  amsni  aqiu'xwa  it  is  made  of  tule  182.9 
itqlu'tc'  a'mEni  iss^xtsEX  gaqtu'x  iikla'munaq  they  split  trees  bj 

means  of  antlers  182.14 

6.  'pt  UP  to  is  used  to  form  adverbs  out  of  demonstrative  stems: 

dapt  UP  to  here;  kwopt  up  to  there,  then,  enough;  ya'ipt 
UP  TO  YONDER.  Probably  etymologically  identical  with  this 
element  is  -T^Etf  frequently  added  to  verbs  or  other  words  in 
the  predicate  to  form  temporal  clauses.     Examples  are — 

gatclE'mquit  Iqa^wulqt  gagiula' dahit  he  spit  blood  when  she  threw 

him  down  14.11 
galilcta^tclcpEi  pla'la  igi'xdx  when  he  had  come  up  out  of  the 

water,  he  stopped  22.18 
lE'pQ))Et  alxu'xwa  anigElgd'ya  when  he  dives,  I  shall  take  hold 

of  it  18.20 
nkla'clcacbEt  when  I  was  a  boy  188.8 
aga'lax  cdaxu'xwa  yaxtadi'wi  gali'xux  galxo'qbEt  the  weather  will 

be  as  it  was  when  they  came  together  130.27 

When  rhetorically  lengthened  to  -hd'ty  this  post-position  has  a  gen- 
eral cumulative  significance;  with  verbs  it  is  best  translated  as  maxt 
AS.     Examples  are — 

gwE^rtEmaba'd  ilgw&mEX  antklwa'lalaqwida  I  shall  be  absent  as 
much  as  five  days  122.12 

kwo'pt  natcdupgEuayaba^t  that  many  (ropes)  as  he  had  appor- 
tioned 188.6" 

qxa'ntcipt  alklxa^tgway^  atclulxamabdH  he  piles  up  as  many  as  he 
tells  him  to  186.19 

7.  diwi  (emphatic  dd'wi)  like.     This  element  is  very  likely  of 

demonstrative  origin,  and  so  does  not  perhaps  belong  here. 

It  is  freely  used,  however,  as  a  post-position,  and  so  may  be 

included.     Examples  are — 

ickla'li  diwi  datcfi'p  striped  like  a  basket  166.2 

iya^lqx  ilgwa^lilx  diwi  his  body  (was)  like  a  person's  166.17 

naiTca  dd^wi  itcE^lgulit  exactly  Uke  my  appearance  104.10 
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VOCABULARY  (§§  67-60) 
§  57.  Onomatopoetic  Terms 

The  most  important  trait  of  the  Chinook  vocabulary  is  the  abun- 
dance of  onomatopoetic  terms. 

There  are  many  nouns  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  All  of  these  con- 
tain the  imitative  group  of  soimds  doubled.  Since,  in  onomatopoetic 
words  when  used  as  verbs,  duplication  of  the  stem  signifies  repetition, 
the  doubling  of  the  stem  in  nouns  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  soimd  is  uttered  habitually  by  the  object  designated 
by  the  onomatopoetic  term.  Some  nouns  contain  other  phonetic 
elements  in  addition  to  the  doubled  group  of  imitative  sounds. 

This  class  of  nouns  includes  particularly  names  of  birds,  of  a  few 
other  animals,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  terms  among  which  are 
found  names  of  parts  of  the  body  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  not  strictly  onomatopoetic,  but  may  be  included  in 
the  class  of  doubled  stems  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

(1)  Birds. 

From  stem  t!e    is  formed  itle'tle  hawk 

qoel  iqoe'lqoel  owl 

foe  ipo'epoe  (sp.?) 

qes  iqe'sqes,  o^e'(fec  blue  jay 

qoda  iqoafsqoas  crane 

qorie  iqone'qone  gull 

tSETi  I'tSEntSEU  humming-bird 

golx  ogoVxgoex  female  mallard-duck 

tc!ak  utc!aktc!a/Tc  eagle 

t8ia8  oUiafstsias  robin 

qui  e'qvlqul  heron 

lot  iqsd'Uotldt  (sp.?) 

tsiek  oraunta  Unlets  !ek  teal-duck 

Icode  otcle'ndkoaekoae  (sp.?) 

tczEU  tqle^ptcxEfUcxEn  sprigtail  ducks 

qet  .  CETiqetqeH  hawk 

Icon  iqsto^JconJcon  woodpecker 

(2)  Mammals. 

From  stem  pEU  is  formed  d^pEnpsn  skunk;  l^pEupEn  badger 
nam  (?)  enamnaf mules  otter 

Tcotc  uko'tckotc  porpoise 

tsp  SEfntEptEp  shrew 

cslq  e'cElqcElq  porcupine 
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(3)  Other  animals. 

From  stem  qo    is  formed  e'qoqo  pike 

Loz  iLffxLOx  oyster 

Iex  iqdl^xlEZ  a  small  fish  (see  Iex  scales) 

xe  iqloatifxexe  bullfrog 

msn  oUUse'mEnmEn  newt 

Id  SEqlalcid  butterfly 

(4)  Plants. 

From  stem  ma  is  formed  emafma  pewterwort 
qd  o^tiqEl  polypodiiun 

cdq  uca'qcaq  pteris 

(5)  Farts  of  body. 

From  stem  p.'ox  is  formed  upfd'xpfox  elbow 
tcxdl  utqcd'Uqpol  limgs 

]cuc  cicucku'c  testicles 

(6)  Terms  of  relationship. 

From  stem  ga  is  formed  id' gaga  his  mother's  father 

qac  iafqacqac  his  father's  father 

cga  oyafcgacga  his  mother's  mother 

lc!e  oyd^1c!ek!e  his  father's  mother 

ma  Lid' mama  his  father 

to  hid'taUi  his  mother's  brother 

Icldc  ikid'ckc  boy 

(7)  Miscellaneous  terms: 

From  stem  pdt  is  formed  ipd'tpai  net 

tCEl  eftcdtCEl  brass  buttons 

8Eq  osEfqsEq  buck-skin 

tSEX  liSEfxtSEX  gravel,  thorn 

Tctoye  okloye^hloye  fingering 

gac  ogo'cgac  sealing-spear 

Icuf  ikupku'p  short  dentalia 

qal  (?)  vid'lxal  gamblmg-disks 

Lfal  ihtalLtal  gambling-disks 

q!al  iqtd'lqlal  short  baton 

qwis  o^wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 

qom  (?)  iqo'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 

iklEn  o' LklEniklEn  open  basket 

qvla  Lqvld'^vla  egg 

Iex  o'IbxIbx  scales 

Liuwalk  ef  LtuwaOcLluwaUc  mud 

I  Em  olsmlEm  rotten  wood  {''Ism  rotten  bark) 

qot  iqle'qotqot  fever 

A  second  large  class  of  onomatopoetic  terms,  those  used  in  pUre 
of  verbs,  has  been  discussed  before  (§  46). 
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§  58.  Nouns  Expressing  Adjectiyal  and  Verbal  Ideas 

In  Chinook  a  great  many  adjectives  and  verbs  are  expressed  by 
substantives.  In  these  expressions  the  quality  or  action  becomes 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chinook  will  say,  the  bian's  badness  killed  the  child's  povebty, 
meaning  that  the  bad  man  killed  the  poor  child.  It  is  true  that  such 
expressions  are  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us;  for  we  can  say,  he 

went  the  whole  length  of  the  way,  or  HE  MASTERED  THE  DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF  THE  PROBLEM,  in  which  we  also  treat  a  quality  as  objec- 
tive. In  Chinook  this  method  is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  language  I  know.  Many  qualities  are  used  only  as  abstract 
nouns,  while  others  may  be  transformed  into  adjectives  by  the  prefix 
g-,  which  expresses  possession  (see  §  17.6);  for  instance: 

id'qiatxal  his  badness 

gid^qlatxal  the  one  who  has  his  badness  (i.  e.,  the  bad  one) 

In  the  same  way,  verbs  appear  as  nouns.  This  also  is  a  mode  of 
expression  not  imfamiliar  to  us,  although  the  frequent  application  of 
such  expressions  and  the  ideas  they  express  appear  very  strange. 
We  can  say,  like  the  Chinook,  he  makes  a  hit  and  he  has  a  sick- 
ness, instead  of  he  hits  and  he  is  sick;  we  can  even  use  the  verbal 
idea  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  form  analogous  passive 
constructions;  for  instance,  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  he  was 
SEIZED  BY  A  FIT  OF  ANGER;  but  the  abscuce  or  rarity  of  the  corre- 
sponding verbal  forms  and  the  strong  personification  of  the  verbal 
idea  in  the  noun  appear  to  us  quite  strange. 

Most  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  are  always  used  with  the  possessive 
pronoun.     The  following  examples  illustrate  their  uses: 

a'lta  (1)  itsano^kstx  (2)  dLk!EfnLk!En  (3)  agid'lotk  (4)  iJclEnd'tan 
(5)  now  (1)  she  put  (4)  potentilla-roots  (5)  into  (4)  the  small- 
ness  of  (2)  a  clam  basket  (3)  43.22 

oho^  (1)  itci'qoqdn  (2)  Lia'xauyam  (3)  .'  oho'  (1)  my  wife's 
relative's  (2)  poverty  (3)  !  i.  e.,  oh,  my  poor  relative  !  67.21 

taqe'  (1)  eVtcxot  (2)  id'UcuUe  (3)  just  like  (1)  a  bear's  (2)  simi- 
larity (3)  275.11 

qvlEftc  (1)  igo^LgEli  (2)  tcdxt  (3)  lo^i  (4)  once  more  (1)  her  lie 

(2)  has  done  her  (3)  loi  (4)  i.  e.,  loi  has  lied  again  163.14 
o'lo  (1)  aktafx  (2)  te'lxEnrn  (3)  hunger  (1)  acts  on  (2)  the  people 

(3)  260.16 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 42  §  68 
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ha'nauwe  (1)  tElald'xukc  (2)  o'tam^o  (3)  all  (1)  birds  (2)  their 
chewed  thing  (3)  i.  e.,  all  birds  eat  of  it  40.18 

ta'lcE  (1)  a/yatcia  (2)  nixd'lax  (3)  then  (1)  his  sickness  (2)  chme 
to  be  on  him  (3)  i.  e.,  then  he  became  sick 

qa'da  (1)  itxa'^cHqt  (2)  qtgid'xo  (3)  f  how  (1)  shall  we  make  uv 
our  wailing  (2)  ? 

A  list  of  these  noims  has  been  given  on  pp.  599-600. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  imderstood  that  these  words,  from  the  Chinook 
point  of  view,  do  not  form  a  separate  class,  but  that  they  are  simply 
concrete  or  abstract  nouns,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  in  no  way 
different  from  similar  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the  quality 
of  an  object  is  expressed  as  its  property.  We  find,  therefore,  akt\ 
that  many  ordinary  concrete  nouns  perform  the  functions  of  adjec- 
tives. AyaffXEla  (1)  icime'wai  (2),  literally,  the  duck  (2)  rrs  fat 
(1)  means  the  duck  had  (much)  fat,  or  the  fat  duck.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  Chinook  in  this  respect  is,  that  certain  ideas  which  we 
consider  as  qualities  or  activities  are  always  considered  as  concrptc 
or  abstract  nouns.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  clearly  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  words  can  not  be  considered  as  stems.  Some  aj> 
derivatives  of  unchangeable  words,  and  others  are  evidently  com- 
pounds. 

§  59.  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  Nominal  Stems 

On  account  of  the  intricate  derivation  of  Chinook  nouns,  and  our 
unfamiliarity  with  the  component  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  phonetic  characteristics  of  nominal  stems.  The  lists  of  nouns 
given  before  (pp.  597  et  seq.)  contain  a  number  of  stems  consisting  of 
consonants  only,  while  most  of  the  others  are  monosyllabic  stems.  Ii 
is  doubtful  if  the  purely  consonantic  stems  have  originated  entirely 
through  phonetic  decay.  A  comparison  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook  dialects  gives  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question. 

On  the  whole  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable  number 
of  monosyllabic  nouns,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  two  syllables,  may  be 
considered  as  stems. 

§  60.  Verbal  Stems 

The  onomatopoetic  stems  which  do  not  readily  form  true  verk. 
and  the  nouns  used  for  expressing  verbal  ideas  (so  far  as  they  »rf 
not  derivatives)  reduce  the  total  number  of  true  verbal  stems  am- 
siderably.    These  are  very  brief,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  sing^' 
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sound,  often  of  a  group  of  consonants,  or  of  a  single  syllable.     Stems 

of  this  character  are  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  arouse  suspicion 

that  all  dissyllabic  steins  may  be  compounds. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  ^tem  of  the  verb, 

because  it  remains  often  doubtful  whether  an  initial  -a;,  -k,  and  -g 

belong  to  the  stem  or  to  a  prefix.     The  following  list  contains  only 

such  stems  the  phonetic  character  and  significance  of  which  appear 

reasonably  certain.     The  stems  are  arranged  according  to  their  initial 

sounds — ^first   vowels,    then  labials,    dentals,    palatals,    and  finally 

laterals.     The  beginning  of  the  stem  is  marked  by  parallel  lines: 

suffixes  are  separated  by  single  lines;  tr.,  signifies  transitive;  intr., 

intransitive. 

'EUiLX  others,  apart 
-of mica  only,  alone 
-d'newa  first 

-ext  one  (for  animals  and  inanimate  objects) 
-e'xat  one  (person) 

-o|ii  to  go.  The  forms  of  this  verb  are  irregular.  Some  are 
derived  from  a  stem  -i,  while  others  seem  to  have  the  stem  -o. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  directive  pre- 
fix -0-.  The  stem  -i  (which  is  absent  in  forms  like  d^yo  he 
GOES,  d' I/O  IT  goes)  reappears  in 

ayd'yam  he  arrives 

ayo'ix  he  is  in  the  habit  of  going 

no'ya  I  go 

no'yam  I  arrive 

ne'gBmoya  he  goes  along  it 

nigsWya  I  go  for  a  purpose,  i.  e.,  I  go  hunting 

ayoe'wvlxt  he  goes  up 
-xeII  dima  other,  different 
-wa  to  pursue 

-dlwa  to  pursue  tr.  62.12 

'Xd\wa  to  run  pi.  intr.  276.9 

'XE^lWwallco  to  follow  around 

-uliWd'Wx-it  to  flee  (  =  to  be  pursued)  223.10 

-tt||tm';i:o  to  demand  157.19 
-d|lt^a*  to  kill  sing.  obj. 
-a\\wan  belly  186.6  (==  pregnant) 
"dywul^  to  swallow  46.12 
-a|  wintsx  to  melt 
-^Iwe'^  raw,  unripe  93.26 
'  "fEua  to  jump 

-oWpsna  tr.  with  dual  obj.  to  jump  192.13 
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-palau  to  talk 

-ollpoZawM  to  address  some  one  tr.  213.15 

-HWpalau  substantive  to  bewitch  (=word)  62.16 
-oWpid^LX  to  gather,  to  pick  245.5 
-oWpeqLa  to  scratch  26.21 
'oWpcL  to  stretch  out  109.12 
'po  to  close,  to  shut 

'xWpdlte  to  be  locked  12.3 

-d|  \pd  to  shut  a  box 

-nWpdlt  to  shut  in  (  =  to  shut  eyes)  47.18 
'X\pdna  to  cany  food  to  wife's  relatives  249.7 
-o\pdn\it  to  put  up  29.8 
-pol  darkness,  night 

'po'laJcli  dark  29.8 

no'pouEm  it  gets  dark  23.5 
'd\pcut  to  hide  9.10 
-oWptca  to  lead  by  hand  130.6 
-o\  ptcx  to  mend 

-0  plEua  to  pronounce,  to  utter  253.21 
-ol  mako  to  distribute,  to  give  presents  98.8 

'l\\mako  77.17 
'o\\ma/inx  rotten  199.26 
-o\\metck  to  find,  gather  up  162.21 
-l\\me'ctx  to  loan,  to  lend;  tr.  with  two  obj. 
-omeqL  to  lick  42.8 

-o\\mela  to  scold  93.24  (  =  bad?  Kathlamet) 
-mexa  one  more 

■ 

"O.mEt  to  grow  up  224.4 

-oWmEl  to  buy  94.20 

'b\\mEqt  to  die  sing.  114.3,  to  faint,  239.6 

-ol  \mEqtit  thirsty  71.1 
-^msq  to  vomit,  to  spit 

-oi  \mEq^iO-it  to  spit 

-d|!m*la  to  vomit  13.6 

e'  \m^a\lqL  qualmish 
'XEn\\md^8X'Em  to  play,  to  fool,  to  make  fun  of  178.18 
-o  t  to  give  164.6 
't  to  come 

'ie  to  come  15.18 

-tie  mam  to  arrive  coming  161.14 

'X\t\aJcd  to  come  back  28.21 

'X\\takdm  to  arrive  coming  back  16.17 

-galtitom  (for  -gatqom)  to  meet  94.11 
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-gEl  [ta  to  leave  250.8 

-XEl\^ta  to  leave  250.10 

-^El\\ta\qL  to  leave  sing.  obj.  123.15 

'€\taqL  to  leave  pi.  obj.  128.7 

'l\\taikc  to  leave  to  somebody  177.5 
'Jc\ta  to  piirsue,  to  meet  197.24,  23.19 
-ll^taqt  to  meet  164.26 
'0\\tena  to  kill  pi.  obj.  23.22 
4\\tigd  to  oil,  to  grease;    tr.   with   two   objs.,   the   direct   obj. 

'L-  standing  for  grease 
-XEllitom  to  accompany  135.20 
'0\\tukc  to  suck 
'tk  to  put  down 

'd^\tk  to  put  away  177.6,  to  snow  42.1 

'XEm\d^tk  to  stake  30.16 

-d\\tg\akd  to  put  down  around  (  =  to  step)  240.29 

-d\tcin\  ik  to  put  first  ( =  to  begin) 
-o||te  to  give  away 
-te  to  stand  sing. 

'd\\tx\uit  to  stand  184.20 

-grioite  to  stand  on,  to  strike  191.20 

-d|  \txuit\tcu  to  fall  down 

'd,\tx>umit  to  place  upright  48.5 

-d\\tx\uitck  to  make  ready  42.17 

'XeI  \tx\uitck  to  get  ready 
'team  to  hear 

-x.tcimdq  to  understand  165.16 

-l\tcim(iq  to  hear  24.18 
-^[tcena  to  lay  down  98.6 
-oWtceqLk^  to  be  crosswise  266.13 
■^eI\  tdm  to  strike,  to  hit  66.4 
-tct  to  move  on  water 

'oWtcttcu  to  go  down  river  by  canoe  277.3 

'0\tctamit  to  push  into  water  74.22 
'0\\tctxdm  to  finish  46.23 

naxEf\\tctxom  to  finish  one's  own  (breath),, to  faint 
-o||teAr<c  to  wash  39.23 
-o|  !tega<  short 
'XEl,o\ltcx  to  observe  25.1 
'0\\tcxEm  to  boil  23.4 
-c  to  be  somewhere  sing. 

-o\\c  to  be  219.7 

-iio||c  to  be  in  151.3 

-fc|o||c  tobe  on  39.12 

-x|o||c  to  be  on  ground  39.18 
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-ollci  to  roast  in  ashes  185.4 
-o;|dx  to  cany  on  back  114.20 
-^  to  take 

'^\\cg\am  to  take  134.1 

-ojicgfeJLX  to  take  to  water  116.24 

'X\\cg\oLm  to  take  away 

-gdge\\cg\am  to  help  28.6 

'X\\cg\al!iL  to  play  17.4 
-o|  |«A:o  i^  warm  174.13 
'ckta  to  search  on  beach  88.4 
"oWck^lL  to  turn  over  fire 
-'Wnata  on  the  other  side,  across 
-naxL  to  miss  something  that  is  needed 

'0\naxL\atck  to  lose  43.17 
-o;  ruiLX  to  wipe 
-ni  to  tie  (?) 

-lc!€\\niako  to  tie  aroimd  253.2 

-x\\ni\dko  to  tie  aroimd  115.24 
-ngo  to  run  sing. 

'Xa\\ngo  to  run  23.23 

'Xa\tE\  ngo  to  come  running  28.3 

'oWngo'mit  to  cause  to  run  (=  to  carry  nway)  27.16 

-o\\ngue  to  flutter 
-fci:Z  to  see 

-'eWceI  to  see  sing.  obj.  115.1 

'^IIIceI  to  see  pi.  obj.  66.11 
-lea  to  fly 

-oi  io  to  fly 

-t  |ta  to  come  flying 

-t\\Tca\mam  to  arrive  flying  and  coming 
-Hm  to  say  127.17 
-gl'm  to  swim 

'0\\guexa  to  swim  14.15 

-^£:Z||^6xa|xe  to  swim  across  217.11 
gexe  i-guexe  ?)  to  sweep 

-o[\giiexe.l72.5 
"ko  to  go  home,  to  pass 

-xjto  to  go  home  25.9,  to  go  past 

'Xatjco  to  come  home  212.2 
'ka  (-to?) 

-o\\1cd  to  order  129.29 
-gon  another 

-xl^^xue  to  throw  away  17.11 
'0\\Tcuman  to  look  at  47.2  "^ 
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-o  [Jcvla  to  sharpen  15.21 

-o  Jctik  to  lie  down  on  side  76.8 

-Jctolmit  to  take  revenge  on  relative  of  a  murderer  203.10 

"Jctuq  to  enslave 

-o  Jctc  to  carry  66.4 

-Jctcax  {-giftcax)  to  cry  275.2 

-o  Mean  to  hold  in  hand  271.10 

-o  Jctcikt  roasted,  done  134.10 

'0[jctcikt\amit  to  roast  93.26 
-o  Ice  to  harpoon  92.9 
-o  id  to  see  217.22 

'0\\kctam  to  go  to  see  187.10 
-olcct  (probably  the  same  as  -Ictc  above)  to  carr}'^  38.18 
-X  o  kcti  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  76.20 
'Xalp  Jcctgo  to  throw  down  16.8 
-o  Jc^tclc  to  make  net  95.4 
-ojA:«£  to  carry  129.19 

-<ili«L  to  bring  127.13 

't  Ic^Lam  to  arrive  bringing  67.6 
-Jt«i  to  tell 

-x\l  guhitck  to  tell  37.17 

-x;|i«L!eZ  41.4 
"JcLewa  to  paddle  135.1 
-o]]cLpa  to  miss  271.13 
-fc.'a  to  haul,  to  pull 

-xk!a  117.19 

-jra<  it.'a  to  haul  here 
-JcIoL  to  glue 
-a  5^  to  meet 

-jfa||*|om  to  arrive  meeting  117.24 
-a  qamt  (-a|  qamif^)  to  look  218.11 
-a  gam^  to  drink 
"i  qamx  to  shout 
-qanait  to  lie 

-^iqunait  to  lie  down  16.23 

-fcllgaTMii^  to  lay  on  top  of 

-oWqund^  itx'it  to  fall  down 
-qafyaqt  between 
-ol  {qd-ih  large 
-gena  orphan 
-*6m  to  give  food 

4\\^em  to  give  food  22.10 

't\\!em  to  come  to  give  food 

-geWqoim  240.28 , 
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'^aya  between 

-7i|i*dya  to  put  between  into  172.20 

-<v\\^oyamit  to  leave  meanwhile  93.26 

-ait^oya  time  between  (=  days)  175.9 
•^\fW€WUL  to  invite  176.18 

"tMewuL  to  invite  here  41.6 
-difwUx'  to  hit,  to  strike  65.12 
-aW^oftit  to  sleep  255.16 
••a\f6pk  to  steam  on  stones  97.25 
•^Wqot  to  bathe 

-ic||*df  to  bathe  sing.  12.8 

-x\\^dyut  to  bathe  pi. 
-a||*dte/  to  awaken  sing.  137.23 

-alfoyutc!  to  awaken  pi. 
-a|l*dnim  to  laugh  at  184.3 
-aWqc  to  split  wood  45.18,  to  bite  100.13 
-alijdi  to  be  satiated  172.12 
-qixi  to  count 

-qLa^x'it  to  be  coimted  (=  to  menstruate)  245.20 
-o  [xun  to  drift 
-olixtk  to  steal  163.12 

I    • 

-^Ix'ikin  to  search  12.5 
-xgo  to  be  transformed 

'Xgd\mit  to  transform  30.23 
-allx  tr.  to  do;  intr.  to  become,  to  be 

"Wxlom  to  arrive 

-a|  \x\otck  to  begin  to  do  ( =  to  work) 
-xauwe  many 

-xdyal  common  man  -(xalf) 
'Xena  to  stand  pi.,  to  place  upright  23.6 

"Xenalx'it  to  stand  pi.  235.19 
-xomeTYi  to  show  41.2 
'gEn\\d'ten  to  help  sing  235.5 
-o!  xoqtc  to  invite  60.4 
-xolU  dizzy 
-xol/  to  finish 
-o|jx<t  to  swim  (fish)  63.13 
'<cg\dko  to  surpass  245.13 
-a||x«  to  cut 
-l  to  move 

-o|  ;Z;a  to  move 

-xijZiZ  to  shake  intr.  156.14 

'0\\l\atck  to  lift  25.21 
-Zap  to  dig 
a  -laxta  next  60.8 
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-o\\lEktc  to  roast  124.19 
-o\\lmm  to  say  to  tr.  13.17 
'LEfmdi  next  to  last 
-xd  to  sit,  to  remain 

-o\\Lait  to  be,  to  sit  22.10 

-grnnilLait  to  wait  for  128.5 

-XEf\\Lait  dead  pi. 

-kl  \La\it  to  be  in  canoe 
-oWLota  to  pull  back  38.13 

'0\La^ta\x'it  to  fly  about 
'Lklik  crooked 
-oj  \Lqat  long 

-o|  i/  (rO'Lq)  to  win,  to  surpass  30.15 
-Lqi/i  to  strike 

-geWiqLa  to  stab  89.1 

-XEllolLqLa  to  hammer 
-xeI  \LXElEm  to  eat 
'Llala  foolish 
-l!eIex  lean 
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CHINOOE  TEXT 

The  Shamans 
Gita'kikElal*    atge'fx*    e'wa^    tinewa'lEma.*     Ma'nix*     aLo'nib.* 

Those  who  have         they  go  thus  the  ghosts.  When  three  penoos, 

power  of  seeing 

lii'newa'      aqiii'x*     pat®     giLa'xawok;*®     kltmta'"      aqLa'x*    pit* 

that  one  lirst       someone        really  one  who  has  a  last  some  one      reallf 

makes  him  guardian  spirit;  xnaJces  him 

giiii'xawok;*®  kfi'tsEk"  aqLa'x*  gianu'kstx*'  iLa'xawok."   Aqe'ktaox" 

one  who  has  a  middle         some  one       one  who  has  his  guardian  Some  one  pur- 

guardian  spirit;  maltes  him         smallness  spirit.  sues  it 

iuVxanate^*      Lka'nax/^      ma' nix'*    e'LatcIa**      Lka^nax."      Ma'nii^ 

his  life  the  chief.  when  his  sickness  the  chief.  When 

itciVqlatxala"  aya'xElax***  qax'*    ue'?:atk,"  aLkto'plEna"  La'^ewam** 

its  badness  'it  is  on  it  tnat  trail,  he  utters  it  hisshamaDMor 

(lo'ui*^  lil'newa.'     Ma'nix^  e'wa'  k'limta'"   itca'qiatxala**  aya'xElax* 

that  Hrstone.  When         thus         behind  its  badness  it  is  on  it 

'  'kEl  TO  SEE,  as  a  transitive  verb  used  with  the  prefixed  element  -'77^  (J  25.7);  -W-  is  introduced  tomskt 
tho  stem  -kFl  intransitive  (§  2C.4);  terminal  4  (with  connecting  weak  vowel  al)  indicstes  an  action cfatf- 
acterized  by  many  repetitions  (§  31.7);  this  compound  stem  kikslalls  treated  as  a  masculine  noUD.  pown 
OF  sEEixo  (§  34.5;;  this  appears  as  third  person  plural  possessive  -Id-  (§  23),  and  is  transformed  into  t  per- 
sonal noun  by  prefixed  g-  (§  17.6). 

'  a-  aorist  ( §  17.1);  t^-  third  person  plural,  special  form  (§  19.2);^  vowel  lengthened  under  stressofaocnt; 
-iusitativo(§32.11). 

3  I'wa  Tins,  THEN  (§  44.2.) 

*  t-  third  person  plural  (5  21);  -mfwal  oiiosr,  a  stem  Introduced  after  the  older  stem  -m^mflMbad  beco 
tabooed  on  accoimt  of  the  death  of  a  person  whose  name  contained  this  w(Mtl;  -ma  distributive  eodint. 
always  used  with  the  stem  -mfwal  (§  38.2), 

••  m'l'uli,  temporal  conjunction  whe.n. 

«  Lon  THREE;  -iks  plural  indicating  human  beings  (5  38.1);  a- special  plural. 

J  -d'nlwa  first;  l-  neuter  pronoun  (§  18). 

J «-  aorist,  (7-,  subject  some  o.ne  (§  18);  L-  object  it  (5 18);  -d-  directive,  for  6  before  k  sound  (J  10);  -x  stem 
TO  do:  contracted  with  the  usltativo  ending  -i  (§  32.11),  which  has  drawn  the  accent  to  the  last  syllftbk. 

'•»  p(U  REALLY,  adverb. 

'0  i'kauok  guardi.\n  spirit;  -Ld- neuter  possessive (j  23),  after  which  the  k  changes  to  f  (§  6.1); 9- trnw- 
forms  the  term  into  a  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

'»  kTimta'  LAST,  AFTERWARDS,  BGiuxD.    .\dverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

12  k(i'(f<rk  MIDDLE.    Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

»  i-  nuk.stx  SMALLNESS,  with  possessive  pronoun  masculine  third  person,  and  peraonlf}ing  prefix  #•(» 
notes  I,  10). 

»  See  note  10. 

li  a-  aorist;  q-  some  one;  -e  him;  stem  presumably  4a^;  the  preceding  );  seems  to  be  adverbial  0!( 
(§  '2.5.3),  because  when  accented  It  takes  the  form  gE',  and  because,  after  d,  an  ^  is  Inserted  following  it:  hf 
Instance,  agugd'ta^x  197,15  some  one  pursues  them;  tho  verb  has,  howevej,  (mly  one  object.  Itnerer 
occurs  with  directive  -o-. 

>«  i-kana'te  ufe.  soul.    Neuter  possessive  (§  23).    See  also  note  10. 

"  i-kd'jiax  chief,  rich  man;  oko'nax  chieftainess  (§  7);  LkA'tiax  Indefinite,  a  CHUsr. 

>*  e''tc!a  SICKNESS.    Masculine  noun;  neuter  possessive. 

>»  f'^Iatxala  badne.ss.    Masculine  noun,  feminine  possessive,  relating  to  the  feminine  noun  iWfKtk. 

»  Intransitive  verb  with  Indirect  objcx"!;  a-  aorist;  y  for  i  between  vowels  (J  17.1),  hk  (namely^b*^ 
ness);  d-  her  (namely,  trail);  -x-  Indicates  that  the  badness  belongs  to  the  trail  (J  24);  -/  TO(§  25.1);  ••• 
directive  before  it  sound  (§  10);  -i  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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qax'*     ue'xatk,"     ka*®      qo'La"     iau'a"     klimta'"     aLktoplEna'x*® 

ttiat  trail,  and         that  one  then  behind  he  utters  it 

La'^ewam.^     Cka'*^  mE'nx'I'®  nop5'nEmx^°   ka^®  atogoe'la-itx,'^   tatcl 

hlH  song.  And  a  little  while         U  is  dark  and  they  treat  him,  how- 

ever, 

avu'ktEliL*'  io'itEf  ka'"  aqita'^om^*  iLa'xanate^®  qo'La*^  ge'LatcIa.^ 

ttie  morning  oomes         and  some  one  hin  life  that  one  who  has 

star  reaches  it  his  sickness. 

Aqio'cgam'*^    iLa'xanate."     Noxota'kox*^    tga'xawok^®    gita'kikElal.* 

Some  one  takes  his  life.  They  return  their  guardian  those  who  have 

it  spirits  power  of  seeing. 

K'xtEmae^'    mo'kcti^*'  aLa'^oix,"   o'xtEniac"^^    e'xti^^    aLa'^oix^*    ka^*^ 

Sometimes  twice  are  between,         sometimes  once  is  between         and 

aqe'tElotxax"    iLa'xanate*'    ^iRO*^    noxota'komx^*   qo'ta*®   tga'wok.'* 

some  one  gives  his  soul  as  tney  return  those  guardian 

him  to  them  spirits. 

TIa'va*'  aLxa'x**  ge'LatcIa.^ 

Wefl  he  becomes    one  who  has 

his  sickness. 

Ma'nix*  aqia'wax^®    iLa'xanate  ^'^    ge'LatcIa,*^  atge'Ix'   gita'kikElal^ 

When       some  one  pursues        his  soul  one  who  has  his       they  go     those  who  have  the 

him  sickness  power  of  seeing. 

ma'ntx**     aqia'wax**     iLa'xanate"     ge'LatcIa;^    iau'a"     qiqlE'tcqta^® 

when        some  one  pursues  his  soul  one  who  has  then  to  the  left 

him  sickness; 


SI  Demmistrative  feminine,  absent  past  (§  44);  the  corresponding  masculine  is  qiz. 

«  u^fotk  TRAIL. '  Stem  probably  -if, 

o  a-  aorist;  l-  indefinite  (neuter)  subject;  -*-  indicates  l  as  transitive  subject  (§  19);  -I  them;  -6-  directive; 
stem  plEna  (Upper  Chinook  •jtqBna). 

*•  L-qi'wam  shaman's  song.  Neuter  possessive  (J  23);  since  the  accent  Is  thrown  back  before  the  g,  it 
is  weakened  to  <  (§  6.3). 

^  qCta^  neuter  demonstrative,  absent  Invisible  past  (§  44). 

3s  The  connective  conjunction  appears  as  ka,  k!a,  and  eka.  It  has  not  been  p(»sible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  uses. 

»  Then.    Demonstrative  adverb  related  to  S'vm. 

»  See  note  23,  with  usltatlve  suffix  -x  (§  32.11). 

•  mank  a  little;  with  adverbial  ending  -3,  the  k  Is  always  aspirated. 

» Irregular  formation  from  the  feminine  stem  -p6l.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  directive  -o  had  been 
inserted  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  aoristic  n-  appears  before  a  vowel  (§  17.1).  This  n-  has  assimilated 
the  -I  of  -p6l  (§  8).    The  explanation  is,  however,  not  satisfactory. 

«  o-  aorist;  t-  third  person  plural  Intransitive  subject;  -6-  third  person  plural  object  before  -g;  -gi-  prefix 
eliminating  one  object  (?)  (§  26.4);  -la-it  stem,  perhaps  -l-\-a-U  (§  29.1). 

*s  Intransitive  third  i)ersQn  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  when  the  t-  takes  a  oonsonantic  character, 
so  that  the  aoristic  a  is  retained;  -u  directive;  stem  -ktElii. 

**  •-  third  person  masculine  i^gular  before  vowel,  -o. 

M  0^  aorist; -9-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -ia'  stem  to  pursue;  -6m  for 
-am  after  k  sound,  to  abrive  (§  26.1). 

»  See  i^Latc/a  (note  18);  g-  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

»a-  aorist;  -^indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -6  directive;  -eg-  stem  to 
take;  -am  completion  of  motion. 

"  »-  aorist  before  vowel;  -6-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound;  -x  reflexive:  -o  probably  short  and  intro- 
duced after  0  preceding  x;  -t  stem  to  come;  dko  around,  back;  -x  usitative. 

»  t-  plural;  tg&'-  third  person  plural  possessive;  Vkawdk  qvardian  spirit. 

«•  gyt  one;  -ma  distributive;  -i  adverb. 

•  m6ket  two;  -i  (—  -i)  adverb. 

«  o-  aorist;  l-  intransitive  third  person  neuter  subject;  -a-  directive,  for  -6-  before  k  sound;  stem-  'oya 
between;  -X  usltatlve. 

«  gxt  one;  -i  (=»  -i)  adverb. 

«  d-  aorist;  -f-  indefinite  subject;  S-  him;  -t-  them;  -I-  to;  -6-  directive;  -tx  to  give  away;  -x  usitative. 
This  form  is  unusual  in  so  far  as  the  two  terminal  x's  are  not  contracted  and  the  accent  is  not  on  the  ultima. 

**  Demonstrative  adverb  q-  invisible;  -i-  masculine;  -gd  there. 

«  See  note  37;  -om  for  -am  after  k  aanmd  and  perhaps  contracted  with  -ako:  -x  usitative. 

<•  See  note  25,  plural. 

«  See  §  46.3. 

«  a-  aorist;  -L-  neuter;  -x-  reflexive;  -d-  directive,  for  -6-  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do. 

•  o-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -d-  directive,  accented  before  w; 
•tea-  TO  pursue  one;  -z  usitative. 

M  qiq/B'tcqta  left;  qinqleama*  right.    Particles. 
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qax"       ue'xatk"      aLo'ix;"      nogo'goimx"       gita'kikKlal:*      "0, 

that  trail  it  went;  they  say  woee  wbo  baTe  the  •*0h, 

power  of  seeing: 

Lo'inEqta/'       taL  I ! "' "      Ma'nlx  ^       iau'a "       qina  !eama'  ^       ajoTi" 

be  will  die,         nevertheless!"  When  there  to  the  right  gws 

iLa'xanate:"    "0,     tla'ya^^     qLa'xo."^ 

his  soul:  "Oh,  well       some  one  will  make 

him." 

Aqiga'^omx"     qigo**       nacxoa'pe^      ile'e.*'      la'xkate*"      aLkiE- 

Some  one  reaches  it         woen  the  hole  ground.  There  tbeyalwip 

*E'mcta-itx"   tmemElo'etikc/*  Ma'nlx**  aLkLa'mctx"  ge'Latc!a**  go** 

drink  it  the  ghosts.  When  he  has  drunk  it      the  one  who  has  tbeve 

hissicki 


qo'La**   Ltcuq,®*   a'lta*^'    nekct   qa'nsix*^   tlaya'*'  aqLa'x.*     Qe'xtce* 

that  water,  then  not  (ftuy)  how  well  some  one  EndeavuriDt 

makes  him. 

ka'nauwe**    tga'qewama'°    ataLge'la-itx,^*    nakct"    Llpax^     aqLA'x.' 

all  their  shaman  songs         they  treat  him,  not  well  some  oDe 

makevhin. 

ii!ap"      aqe'ax^*       iLa'xanate^'      qo'La**       LkLamctx^^       Lteuq.* 

Find       some  one  does  it  his  life  that  it  has  drunk  it  the  water. 

Aqio'cganix.'*  ia'qoa-iL^^  nix*'*  ikana'te.*'    Noxota'kux*^  tgu'xawok" 

Some  one  takes  It,       it  is  large  tnat  life.  They  return  meirguardlui 

spirits 

gita'kikElal.^    la'qoa-iL^^    qix"'*    ikana'te.*'     Aqio'cgamx**     qloa'p" 

those  who  have  It  is  large  that  life.  Some  one  takes  it  near 

power  of  seeing. 

ia'kua^*^     Nate'tanue"    ka'"    iano'kstx"     ne'xElax.^'     Nogo'go-tmx" 

here  Indians  and         its  smallnem       comes  to  be  on  it.  They  oiy 

«  o-  a(Hlst;  'L-  neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  see  note  2. 

u  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -^  plural  before  it  sound;  -^  introduced  before  Ik.  stop  ({  19.2&);  -i-tai,  -fm  to 
SAY,  In  which  -6-  Ls  introduced  in  harmony  with  preceding  o  (§  7);  -i  usitative. 

»•  L  neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  stem  -mEqi  dead,  -a  future. 

M  See  §60. 

K  a-  aorist  before  consonantio  y,  which  stands  for  intervocalic  -i-  third  pwson  maaraUne  subject  (se 
note  51). 

M  ^  indefinite  subject;  -v-  neuter  object;  -4-  directive  before  k  sound;  -z  stem  to  do;  -6  future  far  -%  altar 
k  sound  (§  26.1). 

^7  Or  aorist;  9-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -aa-  adverbial  prefix  (?);  •'  stem  to 
meet;  -dm  for  -iim  after  k  sound,  completion  or  motion  (compare  note  34). 

M  wir  prefix  for  local  names  (§  40.3);  vtoa^  onomatopoetic  term,  to  dig;  -*  suflix. 

»  Stem  -IIl;  masculine;  on  account  of  accented  vowel  following  theclust^  4x,  the  r  is  dropped  (}  €L2); 
-«  suflix. 

•  See  5  44. 

•1  a-  aorist;  -hk-  neuter  transitive  subject  with  following  k  sound  (§  19);  -h-  neuter  objeet,  faiiplyiiic 
water  (see  note  65);  -qamct  stem  to  drink,  here  modified  by  accent  into  '^atnci;  -a-Ux  always  ((  31.10). 

•>  See  note  4.  The  stem  -mimEldst  dead  was  used  occasionally  by  the  narrator;  f-  plural;  -ike  phBil 
ending  (§  38.1). 

«>  See  note  61.    This  form  stands  for  ahkhE'^Bmctz., 

•«  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  44). 

•  Stem-tett^;  neuter. 
«  See  §  47. 

«» See  §  44. 

«  Adverb  indicating  an  action  performed,  but  not  attaining  the  desired  end. 

<*  Indefinite  numeral  (§51). 

f^  See  note  24.  Here  the  stem  -qfwam  is  ret^ned  in  its  original  form;  ^o-  plural,  possessive  third  pcfsoo 
plural;  -ma  plural. 

u  Or  aorist;  -i-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -l-  neuter  object  (see  note  31). 

n  uEiket  NOT,  with  rhetoric  emphasis  nSikct. 
.    »  Attribute  complement. 

'<  a-  aorist;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -^-  masculine  object;  -a  dlrecttve  before  k  soahd;  -t  stem  to  do. 

It  ir  third  person  masculine  singular  contlnuatlve;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -foaAb  stem  lajkqb. 

w  Demonstrative  adverb  of  the  groups  i'wa,  iau'a,  ia'kwa  (§  44). 

"  Plural  in  na-:  stem  -Wtanui  (§  21). 

"Intransitive  verb;  n- aorist;  -?- contracted  from  i-i  he  his  (5  12);  -z-  r^exive;  4-  to;  -«-  dlrecClTC 
before  A:  sound;  -i  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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Ktoguila'le:'*       "Lo'nas    nakct"       LE't!oix«°       ka'«       Lo'mEqta."*^ 

iiose -w ho  treat  them:      *' Perhaps  not  it  comes  between        and  he  will  die." 

Niktco'ktixe.'*      Qe'xtce®*     aqe'tElot"      iLa'xanate.*'      Aqa'tElotx," 

It  gets  day.  Endeavoring    some  one  givea  it  to  his  life.  Some  one  gives  it  to 

them  them 

D[!oa'p"     ka'nauwe'®    e'lAL^a^^     ka'*^    aLo'mEqtx.*^     NiLgEnga'gux" 

nearly  all  his  body  and  he  dies.  It  is  too  small 

ii-a':^aiiate.** 

liis  sonl. 

[Translation.] 

The  seers  go  thus  to  the  ghosts.     When  there  are  three  of  them, 

the  one  who  has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  first,  and  one  who 

has   a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  last.     One  who  has  a  small 

guardian  spirit  is  placed  in  the  middle.     The  soul  of  a  chief  is  pursued 

when  the  chief  is  sick.     When  the  trail  is  bad,  the  first  one  utters  his 

shaman  song.     When  the  trail  is  bad  behind,  then  the  one  there 

behind  utters  his  shaman  song.     And  it  is  night  for  a  little  while, 

and  they  treat  him;  but  when  the  morning  star  comes,  the  soul  of 

the  sick  one  is  overtaken.     His  soul  is  taken.     The  guardian  spirits 

of  the  seers  return.     Sometimes  his  soul  is  given  to  him  two  nights, 

sometimes  one  night,  after  the  guardian  spirits  return.     Then  the 

sick  one  becomes  well. 

When  the  soul  of  a  sick  person  is  pursued,  the  seers  go,  when  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  pursued.  There  it  went  thus  on  the  trail  to 
the  left.  Then  the  seers  say,  ''Oh,  he  will  die,  anyway!"  when  the 
soul  went  there  thus  to  the  right,  ''Oh,  he  will  become  well!'' 

It  is  reached  where  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  the  ghosts 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  When  the  sick  one  has  drunk  of  that 
water,  he  can  not  be  made  well  at  all.  All  those  who  have  shaman 
songs  try  to  treat  him,  but  he  is  not  made  well. 

The  soul  of  one  who  has  drunk  of  that  water  is  foimd.  It  is  taken. 
That  soul  is  large.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  seers  return.  That 
soul  is  large.  It  is  taken  here,  near  to  the  Indians,  and  it  grows 
small.  Those  who  treat  them  say,  "Perhaps  it  will  not  be  one  night 
before  he  will  die.'*  It  gets  daylight.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  his  soul.  It  is  given  to  him.  It  nearly  (fills)  his  body,  and  he  dies. 
His  soul  is  too  small. 


*  See  note  31.    k-  personal  noun. 

»  See  note  41.    Presumably  with  directive  -t-  to  come,  which  Is  strengthened  by  the  elision  of  q  (§  6.3). 

w  n-  aorist  t>efore  vowel;  -i-  masculine  subject;  -Ife  Is  a  prefix.    The  origin  of  the  suflix  is  not  clear. 

tt  &  rhetoric  lengthening  of  f  (see  notes  43,  72). 

"9-  masculine  pronoun;  -La-  neuter  possessive;  -L'a  stem  body. 

••  n-  aorist;  -h  third  person  masculine  intransitive  subject  referring  to  the  soul;  -l-  neuter  object,  referring 
to  the  owner  of  the  soul  or  life;  -gEn  probably  for  -gKl  on  account  op  (§  25.4);  if-  probably  stem;  -offo 
ABOUND,  or  part  of  stem;  -x  usltative. 


EATHLAMET  TEXT 

Exa't*  ne'qatcxEm'  nai'ka'  tgfi'qleyuqtikc.*    Tqe'qLax*  qatciuxoa- 

One       he  sang  conjurer's         I  my  ancestors.  One  hundred       heowwd 

song 

watcguix/    Laxanakco'ngut^  iLa'lxam.*    No^ua'koax*  ta-itcP**  te'lxam* 

songs.  Laxanakcd'ngut  his  town.  They  assembled       th<Me  people 

ta'xi"      tE'LaqLpa"      ya'xi"      iqe'qtcxam.*       Lakt^^      Lpo'lEinax^ 

that  his  house  at  that  the  one  who  sang  Four  nights 

conjurer's  songs. 

noxuiwl'yutckuax^®     ta-itci^®     telxam.^      A'qa"     nige'mx"    ya'xi" 

thoy  (lanced  those  people.  Then  ^d  "  ihit 

iqe/qtcxam:*    "'A'qa*^     Lxato'guala**   La'xi"    Lqleyo'qt,*  aLxetEloV 

one  who  sang  "Then        he  will  come  to  hear       that  old  man,         he  will  goto** 

conjurer's  song: 

xama."^°       IgoxuiLo'xoa-it"   te/lxam:*    '^Qa'mta"    Lq"  aLte'mama'-* 

the  dances."  They  thought  the  people;  "  Whence       may  be     he  will  amre 


»  Stem  '^zt  one;  feminine  a^xt;  neuter  LCft;  plival  ti^-  forms  Indicating  human  beings  ^^.•tai, 
Li'iat,  te'iat. 

'  Stem  -tciam:  the  preceding  -k-  (heard  here  generally  -^)  probably  on;  ni-  transitional  rnvscuUneiilT!. 

s  naika  I,  independent  personal  pronoun;  used  here  to  intensify  the  ix>ssesslYe  pnmoun  In  the (oOo«a$ 
noun. 

*  -q!ly6t  OLD  PERSON;  t-  plural;  gs-  my;  -ike  plural,  human  beings. 

f>  This  form  is  not  otherwise  known. 

« qa-  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  in  Kathlamet,  either  transitional,  or  a  slurred  form  of  «f8  iseswo- 
tracted  with  transitional  t-;  tc-  he,  transitive  subject;  -i-  him;  this  verb  may  correqxmd  to  (^iDOOk 
tcia'iuwaUck  he  helped  her  sing  (Chinook  Texts  144.3). 

">  Laia-nakcd'ngut  is  a  Nehelim  town,  called  In  that  language  Nesd'ka;  perhaps  derived  fnHn  A^  & 
small  bay  with  steep  banks,  and  Ld'iane  outside. 

8  i-  masculine;  -Ld-  indefinite  possessive;  -hMm  town,  from  stem  -ly.  The  neuter  or  Indefinite  possessi^ 
pronoun  refers  hero  to  the  indefinite  ancestor  whose  name  Is  not  stated.  From  the  same  stem  is  ton^i 
Wham,  with  t-  plural  prefix. 

» Stem  probably  -koa  (Lower  Chinook  -fco);  no-  transitional,  third  person  plural;  -ftic-  reflexive  aftn* 
vowol ;  -koa  stem ;.  -z  usltative. 

10  Demonstrative,  indicating  hmnan  beings  (see  §  44). 

»  Demonstrative  plural,  referring  to  tquL  house. 

12  vv  i  tliout  possessive  pronoun  this  noun  has  the  stem  -^l;  with  possessive  prcmoun  the  vowel  Is  dropped. 
It  has  always  the  plural  prefix  t-:  -La-  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  possessive  In  iLd'lpim  (s«note  S ; 
-pa  {?t  (§  5r>). 

13  ya'ii,  wu'ii.  La  xi  demonstratives  (§  44). 

i<  Numeral:  for  human  beings  the  form  la'ktikc  Is  used. 

15  wd'pol  night;  l-  indefinite  pronoim;  -pol  night,  dark;  -max  distributive  plural. 

i«  no-,  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -^ui-  reflexive,  used  apparently  In  this  verb  only  in  the 
plural;  the  u  is  introduced  after  preceding  6;  stem  -ivi  To  dance;  alwa3rs  ending  with  -I eipressiiig «!*• 
tition,  or  -tck  expressing  probably  an  inchoative  (§31);  -x  usitatlve. 

1'  This  is  the  most  common  connective  and  then  (see  note  6). 

w  ni-  masculine  transitional;  -kxim,  accented,  -gim  to  say;  -t  usitatlve. 

w  L-  indefinite;  -xa-  refiexive;  the  stem  does  not  occur  in  any  other  place  In  the  available matefiaL 

»  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -i-  reflexive;  -e-  him;  -<- coming;  -Uitex  to  look  on;  -am  to  go  to ;  -afutnrf. 

"  igO-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -i-  reflexive  changed  to  -ittf-  after  preceding  -o-:  -i^* 
think;  -a-it  suffix  expressing  rest. 

«  qd  where;  -mta  suffix,  not  free;  whence,  wurTHER. 

»  Lq  enclitic  particle,  may  be. 

M  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -tS  to  come;  -mam  for  -am  after  vowel  to  arrive  (§29);  -a  future. 

070 
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xax'"  Lqleyo'qt?^  Lxuan*^  e'wa'*  Naqe'lem"  aLte'mama^*  aLxitElo'tc- 

that  old  man?  Perhaps  thus  Nehelim  he  will  arrive        he  will  see  the 

xama,*®  Lxuan*^  e'wa'*^  Tia'klelakix^  aLte'mama'^  aLxitElo'tcxama."^** 

dance,         perhaps        thus  Clatsop  he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the  dance." 

Igo'ponEm."      A'qa"    wft'ax'^    iguxuiwfjnitck*^    ta-ftci^^    te'lxam.^ 

It  grew  dark.  Then  again  '       they  danced  those  people. 

Qe'qiavaq"    wa'polpa,"    a'qa"    tElP    igo'xoax**    ta-ftci^®    te'Ixam.® 

Middle  night  at,  then  tired  became  those  people. 

Igugoaqe'witx'it.*^       Lexa't*    Lqleyo'qt*     Lqage'lak*®    as"     do'lUx^ 

They  rested.  One  old  woman  and  a  little* 

iffo'ponEm'*     a'qa"    iLoqo'ptit.'®    Q!oa'p*°    e'ktEllL^^     qiLXE'qo-itq^^ 

it  -was  dark  then  she  slept.  Near  morning  star  she  arose 

i^'xi*^  Lqleyo'qt*  Lqage'Iak.^   A'qa^^  ta'nki^^  ige'xox.**   iLgiltcE'maq*^ 

that  old  woman.  Then       something  was  (there).  She  heard 

q!a'e  q!a'e  q!a'e***  ta'nki"   ige'xox*^   ici'gepa.*^    iLxLo'xoa-it^^  La'xi*^ 

noise  of  a  crack  opening    something  was  the  door  at.  She  thought  that 

Lqlevo'qt:*     "ijcuan**  saq"^®    iqantci'txam/®     Ni'xua^®  antcuqo'yutc- 

old  one:  "  Perhaps       war  some  one  comes  to  Well  I  aw<)ke 

make  on  us. 

qEina'**  te'lxam/"    A'qa"  iLktuqo'yutcq,"  ac"  qEDE'mkatix^Ha-Itci^^ 

them         the  people."  Then  she  woke  them,  and       remaining  quiet'         those 

te'lxam^.       Iguxoa'qo-itq"      ta-itci^®     te'lxam.*       Iguxoala'yutck." 

people.  They  arose  those  people.  They  arose. 

»  Perhaps  related  to  -r5io-  to  think  (see  note  21);  compare  mxLd'jpttan  tci  q/od'pix  do  you  think  it  is 
KBAR?  26.5. 

••  Demonstrative  adverb  (see  {  44). 

^  na- locative  prefix  (§  40);  -qittm  stem  for  a  place  name  south  of  Columbia  river;  TqeWmuks  the  peo- 
ple OF  Naqi'lem  (neheluc),  the  Tillamook. 

M  t-  plural;  -id'-  his;  -klilak  roasted,  dried  salmon;  -If  adverbial  ending;  where  there  are  their 
koasted  salmon,  the  native  name  of  Clatsop.  In  the  Clatsop  dialect  the  name  Ld'tssp  has  the  same 
meaning;  i4-  their;  -tssp  roasted,  dried  salmon. 

» ig6-  transitional  and  directive;  -pol  night;  -pdnEm  it  is  always  night  (see  §  8). 

»  AGAIN  corresponding  to  Lower  Chinook  wext. 

M  qi'qiapak  THE  middle  or  a  thing. 

«*  to-  nominal  prefix  (§  17);  d-  feminine;  -p6l  night;  -pa  at,  in. 

»  Onomatopoetlc  particle  verb. 

»*  igd-  transitional  Intransitive  third  person  plural;  -i-  reflexive;  -oa-  changed  from  o  after  o;  -i  to  do. 

^  igugock-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound  (§  19);  -qewit  to  rest;  -xit  sufi!ix  (§  29). 

••  Lr  Indefinite;  -qagS'ldk  woman. 

»'  «w,  ac  connective  conjunction,  sometimes  used  for  while. 

»fi6L!  K  little;  nd'LtU-  adverb. 

»» iL-  indefinite  transitional;  -6-  directive;  -qdptU  to  sleep. 

M  NEARLY,  NEAR  BY;  also  qfod'pix  ALMOST. 

«  stem  -klEttL. 

«  qiL-  see  note  6;  -?-  reflexive;  -qo-itq  to  arise. 

«*  tdn  what;  Ldn  who;  td'nki  something. 

« igg-  transitional  third  person  masculine;  -i-  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -/  to  do. 

**  iLffi-  it  him;  -l'  is  probably  the  prefix  to  (J  25);  stem  -tcMmaq  to  hear;  the  tennlnal  -nq  may  also  be 
a  suffix. 

*«  An  onomatopoetlc  particle. 

*'  i-  masculine;  -ci'qi  doorway;  -pa  at. 

«  A  particle  verb  (see  p.  46). 

« i-  transltl(mal;  -q-  some  one;  -ntc  Inclusive  plural;  -4  to  come;  -x  to  do;  -am  to  arrive. 

«>  nixtM  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  German  "doch; "  here  It  mipht  bo  translated  anyway. 

4»  o-  future;  -ntc- 1  them;  -u  directive;  -qotcq  p\\iTfd;-q6yutcq  to  awaken;  -etii  distributive;  each  one  (?); 
-a  future. 

M  iLkt-  IT  them. 

"Perhaps  q&n  quiet;  distributive  qansma;  -katix-  adverbial  suflix;  compare  Chinook  ia'ikati  right 
there;  q.'od'pkati  quite  near. 

M  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -foa-  reflexive  after  o;  -qo-Uq  to  arise. 

» igozoa-  see  note  54;  -latck  plural;  -IdfftUck  to  arise;  this  word  contains  thje  Inchoative  -tck,  and  may  l)c 
the  stem  -I  to  movb. 
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Itgd'guiga**  tgd'qamatc^*^    IqLo'lxam"  Laxi"  lie^'t:*  **  War^  a'xa* 

TheytooK  their  Arrows.  ue  was  told         that         one:  "light        <Soil 

wu'?i"  a't5L.«^    Wa?»*  iLi/kox"  iA'?i"  LgoBLe'lx  «    A'qa"  ta'nki*> 

that  fire."  lAghi  be  did  that  persoo.  Then        aometbirs 

Lax**  ige'xox**   icfqepa.*^    L^uan*   ft'wima**  Icta'qa-iLax*   sia'xost* 

Tftsible       became         the  door  aL  Perhaps  '  thus  its  lafs^enesB  tta  fatt 

La*^  LktemEoa'kste.**    IgiMfoa'k-Ini*  ta-ttci**  te'lpwn:*   "  Iqctxe'Lan" 

like  the  moon  like.  They  said  those  people:  **A  moostef 

ya'xi"  altlxge'tpqa.^"   Ige'k'lm*  ya'^"  iqe'qtcxam:'  "Iqcxe'Lautci?" 

that        he  will  come  m."  Ue  said  that       the  one  who  sang        *^4  monsccr  is  iC 

the  conjurer's  song: 

La'^tka"    La'^"    Lq!ey5'qt*    iLxetBlo'tcxam'®    iLgEmcitqoe'nuiiiL'"* 

he  that  old  one  he  came  to  see  the  dance      he  came  to  give  you  food." 

Qdcf    ige'pijgL'*    yap'yax"    igixElo'tcxam.'*     Tia'maq^    iqieHoi,* 

Behold  a  sea  lion  that  he  came  to  see  the  dance.       His  shots       they  madeoe  it, 

kSpa'**    io'maqt"      KeIS'Iiil"     ca'xali?"     ya'?:i"     e'Lxam,»     tatcla 

there  it  died.  Far  up  that  town,  nerer- 


iuque'wulxt?*  ya'^"     ig6'pt?L.^      A'qa"     itgixE'lEmux^      ta-itci** 

It  went  up  that  sea  lion.  Then  they  ate  those 

te'Lpun,'  ta-Itci**  ige'taxelS'tcxe.**    Oxue'lutcx**  ya'?i"  e'tcxampa.'^ 

people,  those         who  had  come  to  see       They  saw  the  dance     that  song  at. 

the  dance. 

EIoaLq^^  La'yuLEmax"*  a'nqa**  Laxanakco'ngat^  nai'ka'  tgE^qleyuq 

supenu' 
helper 


tike. 


Thus  then  sapematoral     long  ago  Lazanakc6'ngat  I  my 

'lelp 


4 


M  Ug6-  TEXT  them;  "fMl  after  ^changed  to  -gtU;  stem  -fs  to  takk. 

»7  ^  plural;  tgA-  thxib;  -famatef  arrow. 

M  if  L.  SOME  ONB  Hiic;  -6- dlrectlYe;  4^tii  to  sat. 

••  Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

*  Imperative  of  transitive  verb  without  subject;  d-  feminine  object;  -z  to  do;  -a  future. 
n  a-  feminine;  -461  rmx. 

*  Probably  i-  transitional;  £-  rr;  -k  Indicating  preceding  transitive  subject;  -a-  hkb;  -i  to  do. 

*  Probably  from  the  stem  -ilf  place,  countrt. 
M  fwa  thus;  distributive  d'wimax  (7) 

*  U  masculine;  -cM-  their  two  sides,  relating  to  the  following  dual  noun  face;  -fa-tfLaz  LARGBXEsa. 
« t-  dual;  -id';  his;  -x69t  pace,  eyes. 

«  La  just  like. 

*>  In  Chinook  SkiMfn^n  Is  used  for  moon.  After  the  death  of  a  man  named  KiK'msn,  whose  guardiiD 
Spirit  was  the  moon,  the  Kathlamet  discarded  the  word  okLM^mEn,  which  corresponds  to  the  Lower  Cb- 
nook  form,  and  used  aka'im  Instead  (see  Lkaemu'kt  Kathlamet  Texts  27.3).  The  word  at  this  place  com^ 
spondsto  the  plural  of  the  Lower  Chinook,  and  should  read  perhaps  LkLrmsna'lu  (se«  Chinook  Texu 
245.18);  the  ending  -ti  like  (see  {  55). 

*  igu-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -goa-  Inserted  before  stem  In  k;  -k'tm  to  say;  se«  note  18. 
»  Stem  -qctxi'Lan. 

'>  oi- future  before  vowels  (J  17);  <-  he;  -to-  us;  -git  coming  to;  -pf  into;  -«  future 

n  tci  Interrogative  particle. 

f*  ia'zka,  a'fka,  la'^ka  he,  she,  rr. 

1*  i-  transitional;  LgMmc-  it  tou;  -t  to  come;  -^oim  to  give  pood;  -am  to  arrive. 

'ft  An  exclamation. 

»•  Stem  'ifg'pifL. 

^  Demonstrative,  see  §  44. 

n  igi-  transitional  Intransitive;  -tMl  reflexive  on  behalf  op  themselves;  -d-  directive;  -Iczaai  to  oo  m 

SEE. 

n  t-  plural  pronim;  -id-  ms;  -maq  the  act  op  shootino. 

M  iqtil-  SOMEBODY  THEM  ON  HIM;  -o-  directive;  -z  TO  DO,  TO  make. 

n  Perhaps  better  gd-^'  there  at. 

•>  <-  masculine;  -o-  directive;  -maqt  to  die,  singular. 

**  Both  words  con  tain  the  adverbial  ending -iz. 

**  From  a  stem  -qf  to  go  up;  -vml^t  up. 

*  Ugi'  they  him  ;  'XE'Ievhux  used  here  as  a  transitive  verb;  more  commonly  Intransitive  UirK'lMmMi  m^ 
at,  in  reperencb  to  him  ;  stem  -muf. 

M  Bee  note  20;  -xlUitcx  to  witness  a  dance;  6-  third  person  plural;  gi'UuM'Icxi  Is  nominal.  profaaU} 
the  ones  who  had  THsm  wttnessino;  g-  nomen  actoris;  i-  masculine;  -ta  theirs. 
w  See  note  2;  i'tcxam  the  conjurer's  song  that  is  sung;  -pa  at. 
M  Id-  TREms;  -iraLjrma  supernatural  being. 

*  In  Lower  Chinook  d'n^at^. 


WISHRAM  TEXT^ 

By  Edward  Sapir 

Coyote  and  ItoIe'xyan 
Aga'   kw6'pt'  gayu'ya*   isklu'lya^   wi'tlax.*    Na'2wit'  gayu'yam;' 

Now  then  he  went  Ooyote  again.  Straightway        be  arrived 

going; 

galixB'ltcmaq*     isklu'lya     gwa'nMm*^     qtulatla'mElqt"     idE'lxam" 

be  heard  Coyote  always  they  (indef.)  arc  always       the  people 

swallowing  them  down 

I  A  connected  EngUsh  translation  of  thb  text  will  be  found  in  Sapir's  Wlsliram  Texts,  Publications  oi 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  n,  4 1, 43.  The  Indian  text  as  here  given  has  been  very  slightly  normal- 
ized from  Its  fonn  as  there  published  (pp.  40, 42). 

s  Used  partly  with  weak  temporal  foroe,  partly  as  mere  connective  In  narrative.  It  is  frequently  prao* 
tically  untranslatable  Into  English. 

s  kwdptf  THIN,  AT  THAT  TIME,  Is  regularly  used  wiUi  preceding  apa  to  mark  new  step  In  narrative.  It 
can  be  analysed  into  demonstrative  stem  kw6-  (or  kwa-)  that  (»  Chinook  g6  thkrk)  and  local  suffix 
-pi  T7P  TO  (so  AND  80)  TAR.  Neither  of  these  elements  occurs  freely.  kw6-  Is  not  used  to  form  demon- 
strative pronouns,  only  occurring  stereotyped  in  several  adverbs;  besides  kw&pt  we  have  kw&ba  thbbe 
(note  30),  and  kw^ydau  and  (note  46).  -pt  also  hardly  seems  to  occur  except  stereotyped  In  adverbs; 
of.  dapt  AS  FAR  AS  THIS  (related  to  da'ba,  this-in— herb,  as  kw&pi  b  to  kw&bc),  and  pa^fpt,  AS  rAR  as 
THAT  YONDER,  from  fa*^  OFF  YONDER).    See  also  note  58. 

4  go-  (gal-  before  vowels)  —  tense  prefix  denoting  remote  past,  regularly  used  In  myth  narrative.  -  IH* 
3d  per.  masc.  subj.  Intr.,  referring  to  i»k/u'lpi,  before  consonants  It  would  appear  as  -i-,  while  0«l-  would 
tben  appear  as  tense  prefix  (gorf'  —  ^oM-:  see  notes  9,  26, 32, 47).  -u-  —  directive  prefix  aw  at  from 
SPEAKER,    'jfa  —  verb  stem  to  oo. 

•  |.  »  masc.  noun  prefix  with  which  -f-  in  ffapu'pa  is  In  agreement,  'tlklu'lyn  ■-  noun  stem  cototb* 
apparently  not  c^;>able  of  analysis;  perhaps  loan-word  from  KUcUtat  tpi'lya.  Chinook  has  another  stem» 
-tid'lvpai. 

•  Composed  of  wi'tla  again  and  deictic  particle  -z:  cf.  ia'uya  (note  54)  and  da'tcyoz  this,  wi'tia 
Is  most  plausibly  explained  as  stereotyi)ed  adverb  from  tri-,  masc.  noun  prefix  (originally  Independent 
masc.  pronoun?  See  notes  19  and  33),  and  -</a,  emphatic  particle  added  to  pronouns,  too,  also  (see  note 
21).  According  to  this  analy^  wVt/a(x)  was  originally  formed  from  *wi  as  |ra'|f/a(x)  he  too  from  yti-s- 
m.    Originally  It  must  have  meant  that  (masc.)  too,  but  was  later  generalized  in  meaning. 

'  Rhetorically  lengthened  form  of  nu'U  immediately,  right  away.  When  thus  lengthened  to  nOfwU, 
It  seems  to  Imply  direct,  unswerving  motion  without  Interference  of  other  action;  It  may  then  be  rendered 
as  straight  on  or  on  and  on. 

"  As  In  note  4,  except  that  Instead  of  verb  stem  -pa  we  have  Its  shorter  form  -y.  4-  (as  in  yu'U  he  goes; 

cf.  also  note  61).   To  this  Is  suffixed  verb  sufllx  -am  arrive  while  — ing,  go  (or  come)  to  do .   Several 

▼erb  stems  have  two  forms,— one  In  -a,  and  one  without  this  -a  (e.  g.,  -pa  and  -p  to  go  out;  cf.  goXu'pa 

SHE  WENT  OUT  With  (Up:^  SHE  COMES  OUT). 

•  gair  —  tense  prefix  gor  before  vowels.  -<- »  3d  per.  masc.  obj.  before  reflexive  element  (reflexive  verbs 
have,  morphologically  speaking,  no  subject).  -xEir  —  Indirect  reflexive  composed  of  reflexive  clement  -z- 
and  local  verb  jirefix  -Ir  to,  into.  4emaq  —  verb  stem  to  bear.  goUiB^Ucmaq  means  literally  to  him- 
self HEARD.  TO  HEAR  SOME  ONE  Is  expressed  by  -Xrtcmaq  with  prefixed  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronominal  elements. 

1*  Adverb  not  capable  of  analysis. 

II  f-  i-  Indefinite  transitive  subj.  -f-  —  3d  per.  pi.  obj.  tr.,  referring  to  ids^hfam.  •«-  ^directive  prefix 
(very  many  verbs  have  this  "directive"  -it-  even  when  no  definite  Idea  of  direction  away  from  speaker 
seems  to  be  Implied).  -tatlamElf-  Is  example  of  rarely  occurring  compound  verbs.  ^^atIa^  Is  "diminutive" 
form  of  verb  stem  -fodo-  to  throw  down,  away  (In  this  case  Its  meaning  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
more  closely  to  that  of  Its  Chinook  cognate  -Lata  to  pull  back);  -mMl^  Is  best  explained  as  verb  stem 
-fnXq-  (or  -mq-)  to  vomit  with  Infixed  4-  of  frequentative  or  contlnuatlve  significance  (that  -I-  Is  not  really 
part  of  stem  Is  shown  by  form  itdulatfa'maq  he  swallowed  him  down);  pull  back  +  vomit  may 
be  construed  as  meaning  vomit  backward,  draw  to  one's  self  and  swallow.  -4  —  tense  suffix  of 
present  time.  Observe  peculiar  sequence  of  tense,  he  heard  .  .  .  they  swallow  them  down.  Verbs 
that  are  dependent  cm  other  verbs,  chiefly  of  saying  or  perception,  are  always  present  in  tense,  no  matter 
what  tense  Is  logically  Implied;  cf.  below  gateifB'tkja  .  .  .  iki'ax  (note  43)  he  5^  ik  it  ...  it  is. 
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itclE'xyan."      Qxa'damt"    gayu'y'"    ikni'm*'    na'wit     gatcigElgi" 

Merman.  Whither  it  went  the  canoe    straightway      heg<och(^o<n 

itclE'xyan;     gatciuiatla'mElq*'    ka'nawi"    dan.*®       "Naitl'"     a'^'" 

Merman;         he  always  swallowed  it  down        every  thing.  '*  Me  too  mw 

atcnutatla'mElEqEma,"'*     isklu'lya     galixlu':?:wa-it.**       A^     kwo'pt 

he  will  swallow  me  down,"  CJoyote  he  thought.  Now  tltea 

gayu'y'   isklu'lya;    gatcigE'lga  yag'ail**   ikia'munaq.**     A^   kwo'pt 

he  went  Coyote;  he  got  hold  of  it     its  bigness  the  tree.  Now         thea 


u  id-  —  3d  per.  pi.  noun  prefix,  in  concord  with  -i-  in  preceding  verb,  -l^m  (-l^  U  inorganic)  —  nora 
stem  VOLAOE  {wi'lfam  village  Is  formally  masc.  sing,  of  idEflfam  people);  -Ixam  Is  eridectij 
related  to  -^  (see  note  33). 

u  i-  as  in  note  5.  -ielBiyan  —  noim  stem  meeican,  protectoe  op pishermen  (see  Wlshram  Texts,  p.  *\ 
note  2;  p.  42,  note  2;  p.  256,  note  2);  no  etymology  suggests  itself.  Syntactically  Me/E'fpau  is  wabyet 
implied,  but  not  grammatically  referred  to,  by  q-  of  preceding  verb.  This  clause  can  hardly  be  euuitdawl 
as  quite  correct;  properly  speaking,  Uci^xyan  should  go  with  tctulatla'mEiqt. 

14  From  interrogative  stem  qia-  (or  qa-),  seen  lUso  in  qa'xba  what-in7  —  where?  foffm  or  wiit 
EiND?  and  qa'ngi  what-wtth?  »  how?  -damt  =>  local  suflix  toward  found  saffixed  to  setmi 
adverbs  (cf.  ea*xaiadamt  toward  above,  gigwa'ladanU  toward  below).  This  -danU  is  erldeiitlj 
related  to  local  noun  suffix  -iamt  to,  prom.  Qxa'damt  here  introduces  indirect  question,  and  may  htA 
be  translated  as  no  matter  where. 

ift  .  gapu'jfa.  Final  vowels  are  regularly  elided  when  following  word  begins  with  vowel.  For  analyss 
of  form,  see  note  4. 

M  i-  as  in  note  5.  -kfUm  —  noun  stem  canoe.  This  stem  can  be  only  secondarily  monosyflaUer  1m 
otherwise  we  should  have  *  wiknlm  (see  note  33);  its  Chinook  cognate  -kanim  shows  original  dissyllifcic 
form.    See  also  note  37. 

"  ga-  —  tense  prefix  as  in  note  4.  -^  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  following  UefB'ffam  as  sob- 
Ject.  'i'  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  ikM'm  of  preceding  clause  as  object,  -f  fif-  —  r^b  prefix  d 
adverbial  force,  toward  (with  purpose,  intent  to  reach);  it  here  replaces  directive  -»-  of  most  UauslU^g 
verbs,  -ga  —  verb  stem  to  get  hold  op,  seize;  it  Is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  verb  stem  -f«  sncx  tck 
Its  particular  active  significance  being  gained  by  use  of  transitive  pronominal  prefixes  and  verb  pnflx-ff  f-. 

u  ga4e'i-  as  in  note  17, 4-  here  referring  to  following  dan.    -UrUUta'^n&q  as  in  note  11. 

^  ka'nawi  all,  every  is  most  probably  compounded  of  lana-  all  together  (found  in  sodi 
forms  as  ka'nactmdkct  all-the-two  —  both  and,  with  imexplalned  -m-,  in  Jfcanfmte'iutc  all 
PEOPLE)  and  old  3d  per.  masc.  demonstrative  pronoun  *wi  (cf.  note  6)  now  no  longer  preaerred  as  sodi 
(except  In  such  petrified  words  as  wi'tia  and  hi'nawi),  but  specialized,  like  its  corresponding  fan.  «•-. 
as  3d  per.  noun  prefix  (see  note  33).  These  old  pronouns  *wi  and  *wa  are  best  explained  as  substantivised 
from  pronominal  elements  -i-  (masc.)  and  -a-  (fern.)  by  means  of  demonstrative  elemsit  w-  (or  v-);  this 
latter  element  is  probably  identical  with  -tt-  in  demonstrative  stem  da'tt-  this  (found  also  as  4a-\  set 
note  54),  and  with  (  hlnook  -6-  in  demonstratives  near  3d  per.  {x'dLa,  TdcCa,  x'6Ui).  la'nawi  must  orif> 
nally  have  meant  something  like  all  (op)  that  (masc.)*  but,  like  wiUIa,  was  later  generalised  in  8i|sii£- 
cance.    ka'nawi  Is  here,  as  often,  rhetorically  lengthened  to  kA'nawi  to  emphasize  its  meaning  oi  totalitt. 

M  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  things,  what,  anythino,  something.  Thoo^  aot 
provided  with  any  sign  of  gender.  It  Is  always  construed  as  masculine,  hence  -t-  in  ffotduiatfarmMlq.  It* 
correlative  can  (Kathlamet  Lan)  referring  to  persons,  who,  anybody,  somebody,  is  always  neuter  a 
gender;  he  swallowed  everybody  down  would  be  gatdulatfa'melq  kd*nawi  can, 

*^  Elided  from  na'U!a  (see  note  15).  Composed  of  1st  per.  sing,  pronominal  stem  nai-  (seen  also  in  m- 
ika  I)  and  emphatic  suffix  -tfa  too,  also  (see  note  6).  All  independent  pronouns  in  -ka  can  be  dunked 
to  emphatic  pronouns  by  merely  replacing  -fco  by  -tfa  (e.  g.,  pa'fka  he  becomes  fw'ff.^  he  tooj- 
Syntactically  na'U.'a  hero  anticipates  -n-  in  following  verb  (see  note  23)  as  1st  per.  sing.  obj. 

»  —  a'pa  (see  note  15).    This  particle  Is  very  frequently  used  before  future  verb  forms  In 

"  o-  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time.  -<c-  =-  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  •»•  —  1st  per.  sing.  tr.  obj. 
mElEq'  as  In  note  11  (-£-  before  -q-  Is  Inorganic).  -Em-  —  connective  bef(M«  future  suflix  -a/  verbs  that  mt 
C(mtlnuative  or  frequentative  In  form  regularly  use  this  connective  -JS^-  before  certain  suffixes  (sidi  ss 
future  -a,  cessatlve  -ick,  usltatlve  -nil),  -a  »  tense  suffix  of  future  time;  in  Wishram  verlM  regularly  krm 
their  future  by  prefixing  a-  or  al-  (before  vowels)  and  sufiixing  -a.  It  is  somewhat  difiteult  to  se«  why  tfas 
form  should  be  frequentative;  one  would  rather  except  atenulalla'mEftDa. 

**  gal-i-  as  in  note  9.  -x-  —  reflexive  element;  literal  translation  of  verb  would  be  (to)  wngOTrf.F  tsochst. 
4uflw)-  —  verb  stem  to  think.  -a-U  »  verb  suffix  of  rather  uncertain  significance  here;  It  is  foond  la  lU 
tenses  of  verb  but  present,  where  It  is  replaced  by  -an  (ixlu'ftean  he  thinks). 

»  yo- »  i-ya-.  i- «  masc.  noun  prefix,  determining  gender  of  noun  stem  -fail,  -fo-  —  3d  per. 
possessive  pnmominal  prefix,  referring  to  masculine  noun  ikfa'tnunaq.  -^ii  —  abstract  noon 
NESS.  yafaUikla'munaq  the  tree's  bigness  may,  like  all  other  possessive  constroctions,  beoonslraed 
either  attributively  (the  bio  tree)  or  predlcatlvely  (the  tree  is  big).  Its  attributive  chanoter  is  bm 
determined  by  presence  of  true  verb  (gatcigE'lga)  as  predicate. 

M  !•  as  in  note  5.  -kfa'munaq  —  noun  stem  tree,  stick,  wood.  This  word  is  difficult  of  etjmdoffc 
analysis,  yet  can  be  no  simple  stem;  -kia-  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  noun  iMreflx  (cL  ikf^i 
rock,  perhaps  from  verb  stem  -to  to  move).  -k!a-  Is  most  plausibly  considered  as  "diminutive" 
of  verb  stem  -ga-  to  ply.  ur»  in  air  (as  first  element  In  compound  verbs);  cf.  UciukiwoTla  be  whstied  r 
with itd'uto  he  piled  it,  and  irAugwala'darul^  i  threw  it  up  on  top  (of  something)  vrith 

ITHEEWrr  UP. 
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so 


'x.*^  gali'xSx.**    GatcigB'lga  itclE'^yan,  gaqiulatla'mElEq. 

cfsrlit    he  made  him-       He  got  hold  of         merman,  they  (indef.)  swallowed 

self.  him  him  down. 

Na'wit   iltaqd'ha**   gi'gwaP    isklu'lj^a    galixi'ma^itam''    wi'l^ba.*' 

traJghtway   in  the  water  below.  Coyote  he  arrived  falling        on  the  ground 

ja.    kwd'pt    gatcugi'kBl**    Igabla'd^    idE'lxam;    igabla'd*'  aknfm*' 

w  then  he  saw  them       their  multitude     the  people;       their  multitude    theoanoes 

u'xf®    kwd'ba'^    gi'gwal    iltcq6'ba.      Aga    kw6'pt    gatcigE'lkEl*^ 

ley  are  there  below         in  the  water.         Now  then  he  saw  it 

Bd  together 

5:Iu'lya    itclB'xyan    yag6'mEnii**    qxwdL*'    iki'ax.*^      Aga    kw6'pt 

Coyote  Merman  nis  heart  hanging  it  is.  Now  then 

^  Particle  verb.  Though  verbal  in  force,  it  b  purely  adverbial  morph(4ogicaUy,  having  no  grammatical 
an.  of  its  own.  In  r^ard  to  tense  and  person  it  Is  defined  by  following  verb,  which  serves  as  its  form- 
ixis  auxiliary. 

*  ffaJ-i-  as  in  note  9.  -x-  «  reflexive  element.  -6-  (modified  from  -u-  because  of  preceding  and  following 
ar  consonants)  »■  directive  prefix;  ordinarily  reflexive  -i-  replaces  directive  -u-,  but  there  are  several 
•bs  that  retain  it  even  when  reflexive  In  form,  -x  —  verb  stem  to  do,  make,  -x-m-x  to  do  to  onb's 
:^,  MAKE  one's  self,  Is  regularly  used  to  mean  become.    For  other  forms  of  verb  stem  -x  see  notes 

53,  64,  and  66. 

*  gor-  as  in  note  4.  -f- »  indefinite  tr.  subj.  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.  -vrtatlof-mMlEq  as  in  note  11. 
rms  with  indefinite  -f-  subject  are  very  commonly  used  In  Wishram  in  lieu  of  passives. 

*  i^  —  3d  i)er.  neut.  noun  prefix.    4-  «■  inorgfuilc  consonant,  serving  as  glide  between  {  and  c.    -076- 
-oqa-i  a  is  velarixed  to  d  by  preceding  q)  —  noun  stem  water  ;  its  shorter  form  -c^-  is  seen  in  Ida'eq 

B   ^ATBR  or  THE  TWO  (Wishram  Texts  190.14).    -6a  »  local  noun  sufllx  in,  at  (see  also  notes  33, 

and  00). 

^  Adverb;  -ol  is  probably  not  part  of  stem,  for  it  is  found  alsoin  correlative  co'x-oZ  above. 
s  gair-  as  in  note  9.    -<- «  3d  per.  masc.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  preceding  i-9k!u'lya.    -xima-  —  verb  stem 

PUT  DOWN,  PUT  ON  GROUND,  LAY  DOWN  (as  tT.);  LIE  DOWN  (as  intr.);  probably  composed  of  -x-  on 
oxrsn>(7)  and  -imor  put  (cf.  gorjfo-x-a'l-ima'ix  he  put  himselt  into  the  water  [Wishram  Texts  2.5)); 
lenever  indirect  object  with  •^-  on  Is  introduced,  -z-ima-  becomes  -lOrima-  (e.  g.,  goFk-i^a-k-xa'-ima 
E  LAID  it  down  ON  IT  [  Wlshram  Texts  2.11]).    -pt  —  quasi-passive  sufi^;  -x-imarxU-  —  be  laid  down, 

T  ONK'S  self  down,  FALL  DOWN  TO  GROUND,     -am  —  Verb  suffix  ARRIVE INO  (cf.  DOte  8). 

a  tdl-  »  3d  per.  masc.  noun  prefix;  masc.  noun  steins  that  are  non-syllabic  or  monosyllabic  require  td- 

'.  note  55);  those  that  have  more  than  one  syllable  have  i-  (see  notes  5, 13, 16, 26);  for  probable  origin  of 

-  see  note  19.    In  Chinook  trt-  has  entirely  given  way  to  t-,  except  as  archidsm  In  some  place-names 

d  In  scmgs.    -2f-  —  noun  stem  land;  seen  also  in  wi'lfam  village,  idEfh^am  people  (see  note  12); 

obably  also  in  wa'lii  fishing  station  and  icE'lflf  staging  for  fishing,    -to  as  in  note  30. 

14  go-  as  in  note  4.    -te-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  sub),    -it- «-  3d  per.  pi.  obj.,  referring  to  following  idE'lxam 

efore  verb  prefix  -^El-  3d  per.  plural  obj.  -t-  Is  replaced  by  -t*-,  -^Elr  then  becoming  •^w)i-',  in  other  words, 

befbre  ^slr  Is  treated  analc^ously  to  when  It  comes  before  -gEl-).    -fi-  —  plural  form  of  -^Jr^(see  note, 

)  OUT  FROM  ENCLOSED  SPACE  (cf.  gort-orgE'l^ta  IT  FLOWED  OUT  OF  HER  [  Wlshram  Texts  94.4]);  analo- 

ttsly  to-^JEf-  (see  note  17)  directive  -a-  Is  here  replaced  by  -gEl-.  -kxl  —  verb  stem  to  know  (cf.  l-k-d-^'- 

I HS  KNOWS  THEM  [Wishram  Texts  176.10]);  -fsl-ksl  —  to  know  from  out  one's  (eyes),  hence  to 

:k»  get  sight  of. 

>»  i-  »  3d  per.  neut.  noim  prefix,  defining  gender  of  abstract  noun  stem  -blad.    -go""  3d  per.  pi.  pos- 

s^ve  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  ids'l^m.    -blad  —  noun  stem  multitude,  great  number.   lg<Ma'd 

K'lxam  is  construed  like  ffa'pail  ik/a'munaq  (see  note  25). 

M  As  in  note  35,  except  that  -yo-  —  3d  per.  fem.  possessive  pron.  prefix  (merely  homonymous  with  -^a- 

note  35),  referring  to  akM'm. 

I?  a-  —  3d  per.  fem.  notm  prefix;  though  many  fem.  dissyllabic  stems  have  100-  (e.  g.,  waia*la  pond), 

is  here  replaced  by  analogy  of  ikrd^m  (see  note  16),  as  in  related  nouns  j-  and  a-,  wi-  and  uto-  generally 

Or  ofl  respectively,    -fcntm  as  in  note  16.    Logically  akni'm  canoes  Is  plural,  morphologically  It  is 

m.,  being  sorefened  toln  a;tt'x<(note38);  another  example  of  fem.  as  plural  Is  tffa'mtra  maggots,  masc. 

KmuKi  maggot. 

»  a.  »  3d  per.  fem.  intr. subj.,  referring  to  dkni'm.  -x- »-  verb  prefix  on  ground,  on  bottom  (7)  -u-  — 

rcctive  prefix,    -zt  <-  verb  stem  to  lie,  srr,  be  placed,  corresponding  In  use  to  Chinook  -c.    This  verb 

em  allows  of  no  formal  modification  by  means  of  tense  affixes. 

**  Composed  of  demonstrative  stem  ktod-  (see  note  3)  and  local  suffix -to  (see  note  33):  that-in  —  there. 

*  As  in  note  34,  except  that  incorporated  obj.  is  -i-  ->  3d  per.  masc.,  referring  to  pa^'mEnU,  and  that 
Mjr  is  unmodified. 

41  pa-  —  i-90-  as  in  note  25,  i-  defining  heart  as  masc.  in  gender,  while  -pa-  refers  to  Uc/s'fpan.    -gamMnU 

EART  seems  to  be  verbal  In  form,  -EnU  b^ng  usltatlve  sufi^;  yagd'mBnU  may  also  be  used  predicativdy 

>  mean  be  is  auve. 

<*  Particle  verb,  for  which  ikVai  serves  as  auxiliary. 

4  j-  —  3d  per.  masc.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  yafd'mEnU.    -kiaz  to  be  Is  another  tenseless  verb  (cf.  note  38). 

t  Is  best,  though  somewhat  doubtfully,  explained  as  composed  of  verb  prefix  -fti-,  which  shows  lack  of 
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gaqiu'lKam***  isklu'lya:    ''Ya'i^dau****   itclE'^jan   yago'mEniJ.'"    A§i 

they  (indef.)  told  Coyote:  "That  Merman  his  heart."  Nor 

him 

kwo'pt  LqI6'p**^  gatci'ux;****  Lqld'p***'  gali'xdx*^  itclE'xyan  ja^'msitiL 

then  cut  he  made  it;  cut  it  made  itself       Mennan  hisbeut 

Aga    kwd'pt    ka'nawi    gatk^Eni'yutck*^    sa'q"**    akoi'in    kwd'dan* 

Now  then  all  they  each  floated  up  out      entirely       the  canoes  and 

of  water 

idE'Lxam  kwd'dau  isklu'lya. 

the  people  and  Coyote. 

Aga    kwd'pt   i^ali'kim*'    isklu'lya:     '*L^^   pu**    qa'ma**    ma'imi^ 

Now  then  he  said  Coyote:        "  Perchance  would        how  joa  afooe 

itclE'xyan  qxi'dau"   amdu'xwa**    IdE'lxam?     Da'uya**    wi'giva*  a^ 

Merman  thus  you  will  do  to  them    the  people?  This  day  dut 


object  of  ordinarily  trans,  verb,  and  verb  stem  -z  to  do  (cf.  Eng.  hs  does  -well,  I.  c,  gets  aloof  v£  ; 
•a-  would  then  have  to  be  explained  as  inorganic  glide  vowel  (cf.  Chinook  i-kt-x  he  is  and  WIrina 
i-ki'-x-ax  he  is,  has  become).    For  syntactic  construction,  as  subordinated  to  gtUdfErjkmL,  see  note  1. 

Ma  (^.  as  in  note  4.  -q-  —  indef.  tr.  subj.  (cf.  note  29).  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  ukHlfk. 
•u-  —  directive  prefix,  -k^am  —  verb  stem  to  sat  to  \dth  personal  object.  This  verb  form  is  lo0eiBr 
passive. 

4>b  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  2d  poson,  composed  of  dmple  fonm  ot  lodepndst 
3d  personal  pr(moun  +  demonstrative  element  -;-  (cf.  also  ordinary  forms  of  Independent  3d  imiiil 
pronoun  ya'i^-ka  and  slmllariy  for  other  genders)  +  dononstrative  stem  -dau  (—  -da  +  hi),  for  wUdi  9* 
note  54.  Syntactically  ya':fdau,  here  used  substantively,  agrees  In  gender  with  ya^'mmil^  to  wUch  il 
refers.    There  is  no  expressed  predicate  In  this  sentence,  jfap6*menU  (rr  is)  his  heart  being  so  used. 

^  Particle  verb,  to  which  following  verbs  gaiei'ux  and  gaiVxdx,  both  from  v^b  stem  -x  to  do.  sem 
as  auxiliaries.    Lq!6p  doubtless  has  onomatopoetlc  force. 

^  See  note  64. 

<*"  As  in  note  28.    cut  it-made-itself  —  it  became  cut. 

44  ^  as  In  note  4.  -<-  —  3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  dknl'mj  idE'lfamf  and  iAfulfa  as  r^F^^^^"*^ 
plural  subject,  -k-  —  regular  replacement  of  directive  -u-  whenever  Intr.  subj.  -I-  would  thearetieallj  t« 
expected  to  stand  before  It.  -^Enir  (or -pini-)  —  verb  stem  to  float,  drift.  -|ni-»  distribatlvesid&x 
each  separately  igalkfEni'tck  would  mean  thet  floated  up  m  one  body),  -(dc  *-  local  verb  soffii 
UP  TO  surface,  up  from  position  of  rest  (cf.  also  Qol-i-x-lK'-tck  he  moved  himself  up  fbom  srrmK 
POSITION,  HE  AROSE  [Wlshram  Texts  4.6];  ifal4'-kta-tck  he  rose  (sticking  his  head)  out  of  vatce 
[op.  clt.,  10.5]);  combined  with  -ba  our  of  interior,  -iek  appears  as  -ptck  from  water  out  to  laxp 
(galkjEnVyuptek  thet  each  floated  on  to  land;  for  change  of  -to  to  -p  cf.  gaiafE'tbd  with  lafwlfi 
[Wlshram  Texts  94.7]).  This  -tck  should  be  distinguished  from  -tck  of  cessative  significance.  wba» 
function  It  Is  to  deprive  verbs  that  are  continuative  or  frequentative  in  fcnm  of  their  oantinnatrn 
force  (c.  g.,  pjtwi'lal  he  is  dancing,  gapuwVlalBmtck  he  was  dancing  (but  is  no  longer  doing  so). 

4»  Adverbial  In  force.    Logically  sa'g*  (rhetorically  lengthened  to  tA'q^  to  emphasise  idea  of  tottf  tr 
often  seems  to  be  used  attributively  with  nouns  (translated  as  all),  but  grammatically  it  is  best  ems- 
sidered  as  adverbial,  even  when  there  Is  no  expressed  predicate. 

4«  Composed  of  demonstrative  stems  ktod-  (see  note  3)  and  dau-  (see  note  54).  Its  original  aignillcaaer 
was  evidently  that  (which  precedes)  and  this  (which  follows). 

47  gal-i.  as  In  note  32.    -kim  »  verb  stem  to  say  (without  personal  object;  cf.  note  58). 

«  Adverb  of  modal  significance,  serving  to  give  doubtful  coloring  to  verb. 

4*  Adverb  of  potential  and  conditional  significance;  In  formal  C(mditions  introduced  by  emttmif  v.  n 
often  has  contrary-to-fact  implication.  This  use  of  modal  particle  In  lieu  of  verb  modes  Is  chanctenstir 
of  Chhiookan. 

M  Evidently  contains  lnterr(^:atlve  stem  90-  what,  seen  also  In  qta^danU  (note  14).  -ma  can  noC  b« 
explained.  This  word  has  been  found  only  In  such  passages  as  here,  and  Is  very  likely  felt  to  be  we^ak. 
Ipa  pu  qA'ma  occurs  as  stereotyped  myth-phrase  In  transformer  incidents  (cf.  Wishram  Texts  C-Q* 
38.6,  for  similar  passages). 

M  Forms  in  -aima  alone  may  be  formed  from  Amplest  forms  of  personal  pronouns  (»ibjeci  iatr. 
incorporated);  e.  g.,  na'ima  i  alone,  ma'ima  you  alone,  ya'ima  he  alone.  It  is  doubtful,  bowertf. 
whether  these  forms  should  be  considered  as  intransitive  verl»  from  verb  stem  -alma.  Since  persoBsl 
plurals  In  -dike  (e.  g.,  la'imadikc  they  alone)  occur,  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  them  as  fanned  by 
suffixed  -ma  alone7  (cf.  qd'ma  note  50)  from  independent  pronoun  stems  in  -ci-  (as  in  na'ik^mta^. 
and  na'it/a,  note  21);  this  -ai-  is  in  these  forms  found  also  in  3d  persons  (e.  g.,  la'ima  rr  alone,  as  tm- 
trasted  with  la'xka  and  la'xl.'a).  Chinook  nd'mka  i  alone,  analyzed  by  Boas  as  ln&.  subj.  pronoaa  ^ 
verb  stem  -dmkaf  Is  probabl3^  best  explained  as  simple  independent  pronoun  in  -a-  (na,  ma,  and  cam' 
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S'pt**  qxi'dau  amdu'xwa  idE'lxam.     Na'ika*^  isklu'lya  yamu'l^iim." 

^tr  far  thus        yoa  will  do  to     the  people.  I  Coyote  I  have  told  you. 

them 

7a.'ic**      da'uyaba**      wi'L^      atgadi'mama^      idEixam.      Kw6'pt 

:9oon  in  this  land       they  will  airive  coming       the  people.  Then 

g^wa^'ma,**     'Qxi'dau     '£?•*    gatci'ux^     iskluiya     itclE'^yan.' 

the  J  will  say,  *Tha8       exercising    he  did  to  him  Coyote  Merman.' 

supernatural 
power 

vA'pt  a'ga  itclE'xyan  plaT"      amxu'xwa."** 

''hen        now  Merman       being  quiet    you  will  make  yourself." 


:i<liiig  forms  for  other  persons  occur  not  rarely  in  Wishram)  +  -m(a)  +  -ka  just,  only  (cf.  iu*nka  just 

Adverb  composed  of  relative  particle  fzi-  (cf.  qxi  as  relative  pronoun  In  Wishram  Texts,  188.1)  and 
lonstrative  stem  dau-  this  (cf.  note  54).  •  qxi'dau  thus  means  literally  as,  ukb  this. 

a-  —  tense  prefix  of  future  Ume.  -t»-  —  2d  per.  ^g.  tr.  subj.  -tf-  —  3d  per.  pi.  tr.  obj.,  referring 
idm'tfam.  •«-  —  direcUve  prefix,  -x-  —  verb  stem  to  do  (to),  -uh  —  inorganic  consonant  induced 
-«-  preceding  I;-  sound,    -a  —  future  suffix. 

r>eznanstrative  pronoun,  showing  locattcm  near  1st  person,  composed  of  demonstrative  stem  dan* 
da-,  as  in  da'ba  here  +  •«-,  see  note  19)  and  simple  form  of  3d  per.  independent  prMioun  In  -a  (masc. 
fern,  a,  neut.  to,  du.  eda,  pl.  da).  Forms  without  -u-  (e.  g.,  da'pa)  occur,  though  much  less  frequently; 
ctic  "Z  may  be  added  without  material  change  in  meaning  (e.  g.,  da'upax  (h*  da' pax),  -dau  also  occurs 
second  element  In  demonstrative  pronouns  showing locati<m  near  2d  perstm  (e.  g.,  pa'fdau  that  masc., 
je  43b>.  da'aya  is  here  masculine  because  In  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wi'gwa.  Chinook  seems  to 
serve  da-  only  in  isolated  adverbs  like  ta*kM  thkn  («  do'lca  just  this  or  that  [cf.  Wishram  da'uka 

JTSO]). 

*  ufi-  —  masc.  noun  prefix,  with  to-  because  noun  stem  Is  monosyllabic,  -gwa  «  noun  stem  day. 
upa  td'gwa  this  day  Is  regularly  used  as  stereotsrped  phrase  for  to-day;  dau'  apa'lax  this  sun  is 
osD  used. 

*  Analyds  given  in  note  3.  Here  kwd'pl,  with  wdl-marked  stress  accent,  preserves  its  lit^al  meaning 
that  fab,  thus  much,  a^  kwd'pi  being  regularly  used,  outride  of  narrative,  to  mean  enough.  C  hi- 
•ok  kaptt  knouoh  is  doubtless  related,  but  ko-  can  not  be  directly  equated  with  kwC-^  which  corre- 
oods  rather  to  Chinook  g5  (see  note  3). 

^  Ordinary  form  of  Independent  personal  pronoun,  composed  of  steins  In  -ai-  (fn*  1st  and  2d  persons)  or 

•If-  (fcv  3d  persons)  and  suffixed  particle  -ka  just,  only,  found  also  suffixed  to  numerals,    nafika  Is  here 

ammatically  unnecessary,  but  is  used  to  empharixc  subject  of  following  verb  fcnm. 

■•  —  fgomu'lfom.    <-  —  tense  prefix  of  immediate  past  Ume.    -jfam-  —  combination  of  Ist  per.  sing.  subJ. 

id  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  -«-  —  directive  prefix,  -l^m  —  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  expressed  personal  object. 

**  Temporal  adverb  referring  to  action  Just  past  or  about  to  occur,  either  just  now,  recently,  or  soon. 

!«ms  to  be  Klickitat  loan-wOTd. 

**  da'ttfs  as  in  note  54;  masc.  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  voUf.    -to  —  local  noun  suffix  in 

gularly  suffixed  to  demonstrative  prcmoun  preceding  noun  instead  of  to  noun  Itself. 

^  a-  as  in  note  53.    -^  —  3d  per.  pl.  Intr.  subJ.,  referring  to  idx'Jxam.    -na-  —  element  regularly  Intro- 

iioed  after  3d  per.  pl.  intr.  -I-  before  -<H-  to  comb  and,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds, 

ter  3d  ^m.  pl.  intr.  •«-  (cf.  note  62).    -d-i-  to  come  consists  of  -d- «  directive  prefix  hitbee,  towabd 

PIAKBB,  cinxelative  to  directive  •«-,  and  -<-  —  verb  stem  to  qo.   -mam-  —  form  of  -am-  (see  notes  8  and 

2)  used  after  vowels,    -a  as  In  note  53. 

0  o^  .  tense  prefix  <rf  future  time  employed  before  vowels  {al-  and  a-  used  analc^ously  to  (M-  &nd  gor). 

I-  —  3d  per.  pl.  Intr.  subj.  used,  Instead  of  -l-,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds  (as  here 

rhn-).    -gufo-  —  -gor  as  In  note  61,  -w-  being  Inorganic,  due  to  Infiuence  of  -Ur  preceding  k-  sound  (cf. 

ote  53).    -ifim-  —  verb  stem  to  say;  -kim  (as  In  note  47)  Is  used  when  accent  Immediately  precedes,  -gim- 

rben  suffix  (here  -a)  Is  added  and  accent  Is  pushed  forward,    -a  as  In  note  53.    In  Chinook  -uguHi^  appears 

s  -ogo-  iffwa  regularly  becomes  go);  alugwagi'ma  is  paralleled  In  Chinook  by  ogogoi'ma. 

«  Particle  verb  to  use  supebnatural  poweb,  tbansfobm,  to  which  following  gatei'ux  serves  as  aux- 
ilary.  It  is  one  of  those  very  few  Wishram  words  In  which  glottal  catch  Is  found  (other  words  are  -td^ 
«,  *i'€*ie  BLUEJAY,  daJa^'f  pebhaps). 

**  (^1-  as  In  note  4.  -tc-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  Ukfu'lga.  -I-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obJ.,  referring 
o  UcfE^^fon.  Observe  that  subject  noun  regularly  precedes  object  noun,  their  order  being  thus  anal<^ous 
o  that  of  Incorporated  pronouns  with  which  they  stand  In  apposition,  -u-  —  directive  prefix,  -x  —  verb 
tem  to  do  (to). 

A  —  pfa'la.  Particle  verb,  with  which  following  amxu'xwa  Is  used  as  auxiliary.  pfaT  amxu'xwa  quiet 
rou-wiLL-BECOME  (l.  e.,  you  win  stop,  desist). 

**  a-  as  in  note  53.  -m-  —  2d  per.  sing.  obJ.  with  following  reflexive  element  (see  -<-  In  notes  9  and  28). 
•z-  as  Id  note  28.    -a-x-tp-a  as  In  note  53. 
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MAIDU 


By  Roland  B.  Dixon 


§  1.  DISTRIBXTnON  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Maidu  (or  Pujunan)  stock  comprises  the  various  dialects  of  the 
ajiguage  spoken  by  a  tody  of  Indians  in  northeastern  California. 
riie  region  occupied  by  these  Indians^  is  a  continuous  single  area, 
iying  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  moimtains.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
tlie  Cosumnes  river  in  the  south  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chico,  through 
Lassen's  Butte,  to  Susanville  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sacramento 
river  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  neighboring 
languages  are,  on  the  north  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi  (Shastan)  and 
Yana,  on  the  west  the  Wintim  (Copehan),  on  the  south  the  Miwok 
(Moquelumnan),  and  on  the  east  the  Washo  and  Paiute  (Shoshonean). 
Of  these  the  Wintun  and  Shoshonean  show  the  clearest  morphological 
resemblances  to  the  Maidu. 

The  Maidu  language  is  ^oken  in  three  dialects,  differing  from  one 
another  more  morphologically  than  lexically  or  phonetically,  although 
differences  of  this,  sort,  of  course,  occur.  In  general  these  morpho- 
logical differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the  morphological  type  of 
the  languages  of  the  other  stocks  with  which  the  Maidu  are  in 
contact;  the  northwestern  dialect  most  resembling  the  Wintim; 
the  northeastern,  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi;  and  the  southern,  the 
Miwok.  The  northwestern  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  occupied  by  the  stock,  which  lies  north  of  the  Yuba 
river,  and  also  in  the  foothills  adjoining,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet.  It  shows  some  minor  variations  within  itself  in 
the  way  of  subdialects,  these  differences  being  as  a  rule,  however, 
very  slight.  The  northeastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
high,  flat-floored  moimtain  valleys  extending  from  Big  Meadows  in 
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the  north  to  Sierra  valley  in  the  south.  It  has  fewer  irariants  than 
the  other  two  dialects.  This  dialect  is  the  one  whose  grammar  is  here 
given.  The  southern  dialect  comprises  a  number  of  slightly  vaiying 
subdialects  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  area  covered  by  the  stock. 
In  most  respects  this  southern  dialect  is  closer  to  the  northwestern 
than  to  the  northeastern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  general  statements  in  an  article  on  the 
languages  of  California/  no  account  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maidu  has 
ever  been  given.  Its  grammar  is,  however,  of  interest,  in  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  to  some  extent  typical  of  a  considerable  group  of  central 
Califomian  languages,  which  in  many  important  particulars  are  quite 
different  from  the  majority  of  American  Indian  languages. 

PHONETICS   (§§2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Maidu  is  only  moderately  extensive. 
It  possesses  but  one  series  of  Ar-sounds,  of  which  only  the  Tc  is  frequent, 
and  is  lacking  in  velars  and  lateral  (J)  sounds.  The  consonant  system 
includes  palatals,  alveolars,  dento-alveolars,  labials,  and  laterals. 
The  sonants  and  surds  are  as  a  rule  not  very  clearly  differentiated,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  In  a  given  case  which  is  intended. 
Surd^  are  more  common  than  sonants  in  the  pairs  g-lc  and  d-t,  g  in 
particular  being  quite  imcommon.  Although  in  most  groups  of  con- 
sonants there  is  a  sonant,  surd,  and  fortis,  yet  the  fortis  is  often  by  no 
means  strongly  marked,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  surd. 
The  glottal  catch  is  but  little  used.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Maidu  is 
the  existence  of  two  weak  inspirational  sonant  stops  b  and  p.  He 
exact  method  of  formation  of  these  sounds  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  inspiration  proceeds  no  fiul^her  than  the  soft  palate; 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  being  produced  by  a  ''smack" 
formed  by  a  slight  vacuum  in  the  mouth.  The  b  and  d  occur  only  as 
a  rule  before  o,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
h  and  d  is,  in  the  case  of  some  speakers  and  in  some  words,  veiy 
slight;  in  other  words,  or  in  the  same  words  by  other  and  generally 
older  speakers,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  consonant 
system  of  the  Maidu  may  be  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

1  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  in  American  AmAn- 
poloffist,  n.  s.,  V,  1-26. 
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Sonant        Surd         Fortis       Spirant    Insplrant    Nasal 

Palatal g  1c  k!  x          -          n 

Alveolar d  t  t!  -        d{o)        n 

Dento-alveolar -  is  -  «,  c 

Labial h  p  p!  -        jj(d)       m 

Lateral I  -  -  -          -          - 

Glottal  catch O 

h,  y  and  w. 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.     One  of  the  most  characteristic 

features  of  the  use  of  vowels  is  the  fondness  for  the  o,  a,  and  u  sounds. 

The  vowels  are  as  follows: 

u 
u      u 

e       e 

d  E         0 

a  o 

dad 

§  3.  Phonetic  Character  of  Steins  and  Sound- Orouping 

Stems  are  with  few  exceptions  monosyllabic  and  consonantal,  and 
consist  as  a  rule  either  of  (1)  consonant,  vowel;  (2)  consonant, 
vowel,  consonant;  or  (3)  vowel,  consonant.  Words  may  begin  with 
a  vowel,  Ji,  y,  or  w,  or  with  any  consonant  except  x  or  n.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  begin  with  a  consonant,  most  commonly 
t,  Jc,  h  or  p,  with  Ji  and  w  also  very  common.  The  most  frequent  initial 
vowels*  are  a,  o,  and  e.  Whereas  initial  combinations  of  two  con- 
sonants are  impossible,  such  clusters  are  common  in  the  middle  of 
words.  Groups  of  more  than  two  are,  however,  unknown.  In  combi- 
nations of  two  consonants,  sonants,  except  Z,  are  never  found  as  the 
first  member  of  the  group.  Except  for  this  restriction,  the  possible 
combinations  are  comparatively  unrestricted,  the  only  ones  which  are 
avoided  being  those  of  two  spirants,  a  nasal  and  lateral,  or  those  in 
which  X  is  the  second  or  ts  the  initial  member.  The  following  com- 
binations are  most  frequent: 

Id,  Th,  It,  Ip,  Ik,  Us,  Is  xb,  xl,  xk,  xts,  xp 

kd,  kb,  kl,  kt,  kts,  kp,  ks,  kn,  km  sd,  sb,  si,  sk,  sts,  sn,  sm 

id,  tk,  tp,  in,  tm  nd,  nb,  nk,  nt,  nts,  np,  ns,  nm 

pd,  pb,  pk,  pt,  pts,  ps,  pn  md,  mb,  mt,  mts,  mp,  ms,  mn 


>  Verbal  stems  of  the  second  class  (§5,6),  like  the  words  themselves,  tend  very  strongly  to  begin  and  end 
frith  surds.    The  larger  number  also  of  this  class  have  a,  o,  or  u  for  their  vowel. 
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All  words  must  end  in  a  vowel,  or  in  m,  n,  p,  t,  or  very  rarely  in  L 
The  great  majority  end  in  a  vowel  (most  commonly  i) ;  and  of  the  cott- 
sonantal  endings,  the  nasals  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  pho- 
netic structure  of  the  Maidu  is  thus  quite  simple,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailingly  vocalic  character  of  the  language  and  to  the  comparatiTie 
lack  of  consonant  combinations  and  phonetic  changes,  the  whole 
structure  is  unusually  transparent,  and  the  component  parts  of  any 
word  are  easily  recognized. 

§  4.  Laws  of  Euphony 

Euphonic  laws  require  sound-changes  in  some  instances.  Truest 
laws  are  mainly  retroactive,  and  apply  to  consonants  only  in  &t 
case  of  m.    Where  m  is  followed  by  Jc  or  w,  the  m  is  changed  to  n;  as, 

amam  that  one  (subj.)  +  -Jcanand  =  amankan  and  that  one 
mem  he  -}-  wete  =  mofvwete  he  alone,  he  himself 

There  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  toward  vocalic  har- 
mony in  the  Maidu.  It  is  obscure,  however,  and  never  is  more  than  a 
tendency,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  often  very  numerous.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  §  12,  the  Maidu  possesses  a  number 
of  stems,  which  are  ordinarily  dependent  on  others,  as  prefixes, 
but  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  as  independent  stems  by 
themselves.  These  semi-independent  stems  are  all  composed  alike 
of  a  consonant  in  combination  with  a  vowel.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  seem  to  be  grouped  in  series,  with  variable  vowel ;  as, 

6a-,  he-,  ho-,  ho-j  hu-  wo,  we-y  wi-,  vxh,  wo-j  wv^,  etc 

The  significations  of  these  are  in  most  instances  general,  and  in  some 
cases  very  obscure ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  each  series,  the  a,  o,  o, 
and  u  prefix-stems,  at  least,  are  alike  in  meaning,  or  closely  related. 
Similar,  although  less  complete,  series  of  wholly  independent  stems 
occur;  such  as, 

Jiapy  Jiopy  hop,  hup  taSy  teSy  to8,  tu8,  etc. 

and  here  again,  in  the  a,  o,  o,  and  u  stems  there  seems  to  be  often  a 
close  correspondence  in  meaning.  Where  these  or  other  independ- 
ent stems  are  combined  with  the  prefix-stems,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  similarity  of  vowel-sounds;  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
being  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  same  class;  as, 
for  instance,  bahap-y  bohop-,  wokoU,  yedip-,  bapus-,  ftdyol-,  etc.  This 
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^ndency  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  cHstems.  The  o-stems 
iake  preferably  either  o  or  a  prefix- vowels;  the  o-stems,  either  a  or 
;;  the  «-stems,  either  e  or  a;  the  i-stems,  either  e  or  a;  and  the  u 
(terns  are  very  variable.  In  eveiy  case,  however,  except  in  the 
;ase  of  the  o-stems,  any  vowel  may  occur  in  the  prefix,  those  noted 
)^iig  merely  the  most  frequent.  In  all  cases,  i-prefixes  are 
ibundant,  because  the  prefix  wi-  is  one  so  important  that  it  is  used 
with  practically  every  stem,  and  appears  to  suffer  no  phonetic 
change.  In  the  case  of  other  prefix-stems,  whose  meaning  is  more 
precise,  which  do  not  occur  in  series,  and  which  generally  refer  to 
parts  of  the  body  as  instruments  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  no  such 
tendencies  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  apparent.  Traces  of  a 
similar  tendency  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  also  to  b^  seen  in  the 
Lise  of  the  general  verbal  suffix  -n.  This,  in  the  case  of  o  and  a 
steins,  has  generally  o  for  a  connecting  vowel;  with  other  stems, 
however,  it  has  i;  as,  for  example, 

yok-on,  ok-oUj  ptririn 
In  a  few  instances,  progressive  euphonic  changes  occur,  as  where 
o  after  d  becomes  u: 

pd'kiipem  instead  of  pd^kopem 
or  in  the  change  of  p  to  6  after  n: 

ope'kanhem  instead  of  ope'kanpem 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  the  insertion  of  <  or  i  for  euphonic 

« 

rectsons;  as,  for  example, 

yaiyo'tsopin  instead  of  yayo'tsopin 
WtyoUebussin  instead  of  th/oUebiissin 
ko'doidi  instead  of  ko'dodi 

GENERAL  PRINOIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  STRUOTXTRE 

(§§  5,  6) 

§  5.  Oomposition 

Of  the  different  grammatical  processes  employed  in  Maidu,  com- 
position is  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  used.  It  vnW  be 
most  conveniently  considered  by  dividing  it  into — 

(1)  Nominal  composition,  and 

(2)  Verbal  composition. 
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Nmninal  Cotnpositiofi 

Composition,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  formation  of  compound  nouns.  Where  the  initial  component 
ends  in  a  vowel,  a  connective  is  usually  employed.  This  connectiTe 
is  always  m  (changing  to  fi  before  Jc  or  w;  see  §  4).  As  a  nominil 
suffix,  this  m  indicates  syntactic  relationship.  With  noims  which 
do  not  end  in  a  vowel,  the  compound  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  the  two  words.  Composition  is  further  used  with  nouns 
to  express  diminutives,  superlatives,  collectives,  privatives,  etc, 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  unchangeable  suffixes  added  to  the 
nominal  stem.  The  most  important  use  of  composition  in  the  noon 
is,  however,  its  use  in  indicating  local  and  instrumental,  as  weD  as 
syntactic  relations.  These  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are 
expressed  by  sufHxes  added  to  the  nominal  stem  (§  30).  Syntactic 
relations  are  also  expressed  by  suffixes,  there  being  a  subjectiTe 
and  a  possessive  case-ending.  Finally,  composition  is  employed, 
although  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  to  indicate  ideas  of  num- 
ber, a  few  animate  nouns  taking  suffixes  which  indicate  duality  or 
plurality. 

Verbal  Composition 

In  verbal  composition  there  are  three  elements  to  be  considered — 
the  stem,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  In  Maidu  there  are  two  classes 
of  stems.  In  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  but  a  few  out  of  the 
total  number,  the  stem  is  wholly  independent  and  is  always  used  as 
a  stem,  never  being  subordinated  to  another  stem  as  prefix  or  suffix. 
These  stems  are  predominantly  of  the  consonant-vowel-consonant 
type;  and  although  they  normally  seem  to  be,  as  just  stated,  entirely 
independent,  some  are  at  times  combined  with  others  to  form  double 
stems,  the  double  stem  taking  the  regular  prefixes  just  as  if  it  were 
simple.  The  second  class,  which  includes  only  about  a  half  dozen 
or  so,  consists  of  stems  which  are  sometimes  independent  and  some^ 
times  dependent,  being  subordinated  to  other  stems  as  prefixes.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter  stems,  we  have  what  might  be  called  co-ordi- 
nated composition.  The  true  prefixes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
subordinate  to  some  stem,  and  never  stand  alone  or  as  stems.  There 
are  but  a  small  number  of  these  prefixes,  and  they  indicate  as  a  rule 
the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  action,  referring  chiefly  to  parts  of 
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the  human  body,  as  hand,  foot;  head,  etc.     In  other  cases,  the  pre- 
fixes point  out  the  shape  of  the  object. 

Suffixes  express  a  much  wider  variety  of  ideas,  and  are  very  much 
more  nimierous  than  prefixes.  They  indicate  direction  of  motion, 
modal  and  temporal  ideas,  negation,  etc.,  and,  like  the  true  prefixes, 
are  (with  one  possible  exception)  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
stem,  and  can  imder  no  circumstances  stand  alone. 

One  feature  of  composition  in  Maidu  which  is  very  clear  is  the 
slight  degree  of  coalescence  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com- 
pound; prefix,  stem,  and  suffix  each  keeping  its  separate  individual- 
ity. With  few  exceptions  -there  are  no  phonetic  changes  resulting 
from  composition;  no  contractions,  elisions,  or  assimilations  between 
affix  and  stem  taking  place.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the 
case  of  an  ryi  coming  before  a  Ar  or  w  (in  which  case  the  m  changes  to 
fi),  and  the  retention  of  the  euphonic  terminal  i  before  the  subjective 
suffix  m  in  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  m.  A  few  other  exceptions  are 
noted  in  §  4. 

§  6.  Beduplication 

Maidu  makes  use  of  duplication  and  reduplication  to  only  a  slight 
extent  in  expressing  grammatic  concepts. 

Simple  duplication  is  restricted  largely  to  the  noun,  where  it  is 
used,  in  connection  with  a  suffix,  to  indicate  the  distributive.  Very 
few  noims,  however,  appear  to  form  such  distributives.  With  verbs, 
it  gives  an  iterative  meaning,  and  the  duplication  may  include  both 
stem  and  prefix;  as, 

witdswitosonoitsoia  he  went  about  picking  here  and  there 

Reduplication  is  quite  frequent  in  verbs,  both  redupUcation  of 
stem  and  of  prefix  or  suffix.  In  all  cases  the  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated stem,  prefix  or  suffix,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original,  and 
the  reduplication  conveys  the  idea  of  iteration,  or,  in  the  instance  of 
some  suffixes,  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  a  little,  slightly. 

The  reduplication  or  duplication  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  initial, 
but  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  instances  of  inner  or  terminal 
reduplication  or  duplication;  as,  for  example, 

pdka'rJcanto  springs  (distributive),  from  pdka'ni  spring 
yaJta'ham  mai'dum  good  men  (yaha'm  good),  the  reduplication 

here  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  noim 
oJnfJdtdam  getting  home  one  after  another  (pkVtdom  getting  home) 

44877— BuU.  40,  pt  1—10 44  §  6 
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In  the  first  two  instances  neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  cAn  be 
analyzed  into  components,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  sereral 
other  apparent  instances  of  terminal  reduplication. 

§  7.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

AND  FORMS 

Nominal  and  verbal  stems  are,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  distinct. 
There  are  a  few  nominal  stems  which  also  serve  as  verbal  stems,  but 
the  number  of  such  instances  is  small.  With  few  exceptions  abo, 
the  suffixes  in  use  are  confined  strictly  either  to  nouns  or  verbs. 

Local  relationships  and  directive  ideas  are  expressed  by  suffixes, 
which  are  different  for  noims  or  verbs.  The  nominal  suffixes  express 
such  ideas  as  in,  out  op,  toward,  from,  in  company  with,  etc. 
The  verbal  forms  point  out  the  direction  of  motion;  as,  trp,  dowx, 
ALONG,  THROUGH,  ctc  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  indicated  in 
the  noun  by  suffixes,  but  in  the  verb  by  prefixes.  In  the  latter,  the 
series  includes  terms  designating  actions  performed  by  the  varioiK 
parts  of  the  body,  by  objects  of  different  shapes,  or  the  method  of 
action,  as  by  force  or  pulling,  etc. 

The  formal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  expressed  by 
nominal  suffixes,  in  so  far  as  the  subject,  object,  and  possessive  rela- 
tions are  concerned.  Modal  and  temporal  ideas  are  also  expressed 
by  suffixes;  the  latter  in  some  cases,  however,  being  so  loosely  con- 
nected to  the  verb  that  they  may  at  times  stand  alone  or  precede 
the  verb  entirely. 

There  are  in  Maidu  no  generic  classffications  of  nouns,  unless  we 
consider  the  half-dozen  cases  known,  whei:e  a  few  nouns  designating 
human  beings  take  regular  dual  or  plural  suffixes.  These  are  the 
only  instances,  however,  of  any  such  classification,  for  none  is  appar- 
ent in  the  case  of  the  few  distributives. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  but  little  developed  in  the  noun.  Here  a  dual 
and  plural,  formed  regularly,  as  in  the  pronoun,  is  found  only  for  the 
words  WOMAN,  CHILD,  HUSBAND,  and  DOG.  Distributives  as  opposed 
to  plurals  also  occur  with  but  few  words.  Indefinite  plurals,  express- 
ing such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  many,  etc.,  and  duals,  are,  however, 
common,  and  are  indicated  in  both  cases  by  suffixes.  In  the  pro- 
noun, ideas  of  number  are  abimdantly  developed,  there  being  a  rego- 
lar  dual  and  plural.  As  will  be  seen  from  §  28,  the  dual  and  plural  are 
quite  regular  in  form,  and  are  strictly  used.    Both  the  dual  and  plu- 
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il  are  indicated  by  suffixes.  In  the  verb,  plurality,  or  rather  itera- 
on,  is  expressed  by  duplication  or  reduplication.  In  the  pronoun 
le  dual  and  plural  forms  are  derived  in  each  case  from  the  corre- 
>onding  singular. 

Diminutives,  imitatives,  inchoatives,  desideratives,  etc,  are  all 
idicated  by  suffixes,  but  are  in  general  little  used. 

The  pronoun  indicates  each  of  the  three  persons  by  a  separate 
)rmal  element,  all  of  which  possess  both  dual  and  plural  forms.  An 
iclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person  plural  exists,  but  the 
istinction  is  not  commonly  made.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
•equently  used  as  a  demonstrative;  but  there  exist  regular  demon- 
irative  forms  as  well  that  are  never  used  in  the  personal  sense. 

The  demonstrative  possesses  really  but  two  forms,  corresponding 

>  our  THIS  and  that,  and  denoting  relative  distance  from  the 
>eaker.     The  demonstrative  is  thus  comparatively  imdeveloped  in 

>  far  as  regards  number  of  forms  and  accuracy  of  the  expression  of 
K^ation,  and,  even  in  its  simple  contrast  of  nearness  or  remoteness, 
I  not  always  strictly  used. 

The  Maidu  sentence  is  characterized  by  the  definiteness  with  which 
he  agent  of  action,  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  qualification  of 
tie  action  is  expressed,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  ideas  of  plurality 
re  strictly  carried  out  in  all  pronominal  sentences.  In  its  formal 
baracters,  the  chief  features  of  the  sentence  are  its  flexibility,  open- 
ess,  and  clarity,  the  independence  of  the  noim  and  pronoun,  and 
le  absence  of  the  process  of  incorporation,  well  marked  in  many 
adian  languages.  The  expression  of  verbal  ideas  in  nominal  form 
I  also  a  rather  common  feature.* 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  8-37) 

Compositioii  (§§  8-27) 

§  8.  Nominal  Composition 

As  has  been  stated  in  §  5,  nominal  composition  is  much  less  devel- 
ped  than  verbal  composition  in  Maidu.  Its  uses,  apart  from  those 
^pressing  syntactic  relations,  are 

(1)  In  the  formation  of  compoimd  nouns. 

(2)  In  the  formation  of  diminutives. 

^niti'ki  heid'timenmapem,  literally,  our  what-not-shall-do  (our  nothing  shall  do),  instead  of 

1  SHALL  DO  NOTHINO,  CAN  DO  NOTHIMO. 
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(3)  In  the  formation  of  collectives. 

(4)  In  the  formation  of  privatives. 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  terms,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by 
words  like  only,  merely,  etc. 

1.  Connectives.  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns  a  con- 
nective may  or  may  not  be  used.  Where  the  stem  of  the  primary 
component  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  connective  is  very  generally 
omitted;  as  in — 

hdS'bini  spider-web  (Jiosi  buzzard;  bini  net) 
ha't'Sawi  head-plume  Q>at  [?]«d'm  grass) 

In  other  cases,  the  euphonic  i  is  retained,  as  in — 

toW-wdka  calf  of  leg  {toW  leg;  vxikd'  meat) 

When  a  connective  is  used,  this  is  invariably  m  (or  n,  see  §  4),  and  it 

may  be  used  either  with  a  noun  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  with 

one  ending  in  a  consonant,  but  retaining  the  euphonic  i;  as, 

sii'-m-buku  dog-tail  (sil  dog;  hu^Jcu  tail) 
hVnl-m-hvtu  eye-lash  Qii'ni  eye;  hutu  fur) 

Inasmuch  as  m  is  the  regular  nominal  suffix  of  the  subjective  case,  it 

may  be  regarded  here  as  expressing  a  weak  syntactic  relation  between 

the  two  components  of  the  compound  word. 

2.  Diminutives*  These  are,  on  the  whole,  little  used  in  Maidu. 
In  the  dialect  here  discussed,  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  is  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -6<$;  as, 

ob^  little  stone  (o  stone)  su^b^  little  dog  (jsil  dog) 

The  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  appUed  indiscrimi- 
nately apparently  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  Collectives.     These  express  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  a  crowd 

OF,  A  lot  of,  and  are  quite  commonly  used.     The  most  frequently 

used  is  the  suffix  -nono  added  directly  to  the  stem;  as, 

Tculo'k-nono  a  lot  of  women,  all  the  women 
mai'dil'Tiono  the  men  as  a  body 

Beside  this  suffix,  there  are  two  others  that  are  frequently  used  as 

such,  although  they  may  be  used  alone,  and  stand  before  the  noun. 

These  other  forms  are  -borrid  and  -loTco;  as, 

maVdilmbomd  all  the  men,  the  crowd  of  men 
tsd^mlolco  a  bunch  of  trees,  cluster  of  trees . 

In  the  case  of  both  these  latter  forms  the  connective  m  is  always  used. 
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4.  ^Rrivatives.  These  are  \}bqA  only  in  connection  with  the 
suffix -2>e(m),  the  various  uses  of  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  22. 
There  are  Jbhree  suffixes  indicating  privation,  and  each  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  followed  by  the  suffix  -/>6(m);  as, 

bu^Jc-mvlrpeim)  tailless   (bu'Jcu  tail) 
hi'vrJcoJrpeim)  eyeless  (hi'nl  eye) 
prn'-wll-peim)  foot-less  (pai,  paiyi'  foot) 

The  last  of  these  suffixes,  -wll,  is  simply  the  stem  of  the  negative  win 
NO.     The  stem  -IcoJr  also  appears  in  the  word  Jco'lon  none. 

5.  The  suffix  "dOkd  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  only  a, 
MERELY,  etc.  It  is  generally  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  occa- 
sionally requires  the  connective  m;  as, 

ono'-doJco  merely  a  head  tsakd'-m^dJco  only  pitch 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  fh27) 

§  0.  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  VEBBAL  COMPOSITION 

In  verbal  composition  we  have  to  deal  with  three  component  fac- 
tors— prefixes,  steins,  and  suffixes.  As  a  class,  the  prefixes  are  not 
numerous;  whereas  the  suffixes,  at  least  in  comparison,  are  abundant, 
there  being  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  in  use.  Nearly  all  the 
prefixes  are  composed  of  consonant  and  vowel,  or  a  single  vowel. 
The  suffixes,  however,  are  not  so  regular. 

PREFIXES  (§§  10-14) 
§  10.  Qroups  of  Prefixes 

Verbal  prefixes  may  in  the  first  place  be  divided  into  two  types, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  arranged  in  series,  as  stated  in  §  4. 
As  pointed  out  in  J  5,  prefixes  are  also  of  two  different  types,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  stem,  or  co-ordinate  with  it, 
and  able  sometimes  to  appear  as  stems  themselves.  About  half  the 
prefixes  are  of  this  latter  class,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  not  as 
yet  noted  as  of  this  type  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prefix  indicates  the  agent  by  which  the 
action  is  performed.  In  a  Umited  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  action;  as,  for  example, 
the  prefix  U-,  which  normally  indicates  actions  done  with  the  foot, 
may  in  some  cases  refer  to  actions  done  to  the  foot.     Classified 
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accordiug  to  their  meaning,  the  prefixes  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
smaller  and  more  definite  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  agents  (or  objects)  of  action,  the  other  and  more  numerous  point- 
ing out  the  general  shape  or  character  of  the  thing  or  agent  by  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

§  11.  Prefixes  Bef erring  to  Parts  of  the  Body 

1 .  ha{n)  actions  performed  with  the  shoulder  or  the  back  (also  used 

as  stem). 

Jia^firddk-davrdam  prying  off  board  with  shoulder 
ha-la'p-nchdom  dragging  along  (by  rope  over  shoulder) 
horyo'-sip  carry  it  out  on  back! 
Tta'-Tan  to  lay  down  a  load  (carried  on  back) 

2.  hi'  actions  performed  with  the  nose  or  snout. 

M^-tvl^p^om  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  window  by  pressing 
with  nose 

3.  In-  actions  performed  by  sitting  on. 

i'rirbaUo-dom  breaking  stick  by  sitting  on 
i'Tt-Tto-tirmoto  bend  together  by  sitting  on 

4.  iS'f  iC'^  action  performed  with  the  foot. 

is-dot'SonO'tsoia  he  kicked  it  over 
is-wa-vxi-Jcoirtsoia  he  scraped  away  with  feet 
ic-dot-O'Jcd  foot-ball 

5.  kU'  actions  performed  with  the  flat  hand,  or  sometimes  with  the 

flat  side  of  something  (also  used  as  stem). 

Tca''balc'dav^(m  prying  off  shingle  with  hand 
Tca'-daTc'hin  to  shut  a  pocket-knife 
Tca'-dek'to  to  shove  hand  through  something 
Ica'-not-Jcit-dom  bending  down  with  the  hand 
Tca'-moto  to  place  the  hands  together 

6.  A*i-  actions  performed  with  the  fingers. 

hl'-hak-dau-dom  picking  off  scab  with  finger 
M'tv^-to  to  break  twig  in  fingers 
M'USU'pi  rub  (with  fingers) 

7.  5-  actions  performed  with  the  head  (also  used  as  st^n). 

o-ha'trto-dom  breaking  a  stick  with  the  head 
o-po'-pok-dom  shaking  water  out  of  the  hair 
o'-pvlrdon  to  root  up  (as  a  hog),  to  dig  up  with  horns 
b'-moto  to  put  heads  together 

d'^mit-on  to  look  into  a  house;  i.  e.,  stick  head  down  in  througb 
smoke  hole 
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8.    sO"  actions  done  with  the  arms  (also  used  as  stem). 

sdhu'n-hok'tsoia  he  jumped  at  to  seize  in  his  arms 
so'-wo^om  lifting  in  arms 

9-    te-  actions  performed  with  or  upon  the  foot  (also  used  as  stem). 

W-aS'pin  to  pull  toward  one  with  the  foot 
W'hvlrdom  stamping  upon 

U^'lap-sUo  to  shove  something  sharp  through  the  foot 
W'peS'Um  to  step  on  and  mash  something  soft  and  wet 
W'Sin  to  step  out  of;  i.  e.,  put  the  foot  out  from 

In  the  case  of  two  of  these  prefixes,  there  is  apparently  a  very 

clear  relation  to  nominal  stems  —  o-  with  o'no  head,  and  hv- 

with  M^lcu  NOSE.     The  others  show  no  such  connection. 

§  12.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  Shape  or  Portion  of  the  Agent  by  which  the 
Action  is  Performed,  or  the  Character  of  the  Action  Itself 

lO.  6a-,  be-f  bo^^  bS-^  6i/-  actions  performed  in  connection  with  a 

rounded  or  massive  thing.     This  series  of  prefixes  is  one  of 

the    most  puzzling,  as   they  se^m   on   the  whole   to  express 

but  a  single  idea,  yet  many  of  the  forms  are  quite  erratic.     In 

this    series    the   influence   of   vocalic   harmony  makes  itself 

strongly  felt,  and   there  are  many  instances  of  sympathetic 

variation  of  the  vowel    in    both    stem    and    prefix  without 

change  of  meaning,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  change  in  vowel 

of  the  stem  forms  a  new  stem  with  different  meaning.     The 

following  examples  will  make  the  use  of  this  series  of  prefixes 

clear.     Only  bar  and  ho-  may  stand    alone  as  independent 

stems. 

(a)  Examples  illustrating  the  regular  use  of  these  prefixes: 

horda'Tc-dau-dom  knocking  a  board  off  wall  with  a  rock  or  hammer 

ha'-peS'ton  to  crush  something  soft  and  wet  with  fist 

ba^'pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato,  stone 

ha'-yaU'Tcln  to  throw  a  stone  through  the  floor 

ha' 'Sin  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  a  hole 

he'-dek'Tcin  to  throw  a  stone  downward  and  pierce  something 

he-ke'irsito  to  throw  past;  i.  e.,  throw,  and  not  hit 

bd'-daJc-dau-dom  knocking  something  out  of  a  tree  with  a  stone 

ho^'lcot'dau  to  cut  a  snake  in  two  with  a  heavy  rock 

ho'-lok-don  to  make  a  snowball 

ho'-Jcln  to  put  down  something  round  or  bulky 

ho'-tai-don  to  boimce  up,  as  a  ball,  rock 

ho-leflc-wo-doi'dom  reaching  the  top  of  a  moimtain 
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h&'tvlrto-dom  breaking  a  window  with  a  stone 

hu^-dvirfnin  to  force  a  stone  into  the  ground  by  stepping  on  it 

(b)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  prefix  only: 

ha'-pol-don  to  dig  up  something  roimded,  as  potato 

ho-po^Udon  to  wash  or  dig  a  gopher  out  of  a  hole 

ha^ -top-to  to  break  small  stick  with  fist 

ho' -top-kin  to  break  stick  with  stone,  throwing  it  downward 

(c)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  both  prefix  and  stem: 

ha'-lcap-kin  to  force  a  peg  into  the  ground  by  pressing 

ho'-Jcop-Jcin  to  stick  needle  in  floor 

ho'-Jcop-kin  to  force  a  stake  into  the  groimd 

ha'-yalrdau  to  split  or  break  to  pieces  with  wedge  and  hammer 

ho-yo'l-hin  to  smash  a  cup  with  a  stone 

hd-yo'JrJcin  to  split  or  break  up  fine  by  a  blow 

In  the  first  examples  in  this  last  group,  there  seems  to  be  a  depa^ 

ture  from  the  otherwise  general  meaning  of  something  rounded 

or  bulky.     As   these  variations  from   the  general   meaning 

occur,  however,  only  with  three  stems  (Ar-p,  i-p,  and  A-p)  which 

always  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  something  long 

and  slender,  the  prefix  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 

massiveness  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  by  which  the 

pressure  was  exerted,  or  something  of  that  sort.     There  are, 

however,  a  number  of  forms  like  the  following,  where  the 

meaning  of  the  prefix  is  obscure: 

ba'-ta-don  to  drive  up  cattle 

ba-tsa'p-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

bo-toi'-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

11:  Ito-f  hii-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  of  a  long  thing,  gener- 
ally by  a  steady,  continuous  motion  Qiu-  also  as  stem). 

lid-yd't-dau-dom  taking  off  a  fine  shaving  with  knife 
Jiu'-baJc-dau  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  bark,  sole  off  shoe 
hu-de'k-to-dom  piercing  with  sharp  knife 
hu-no't-kin  to  bend  down  by  means  of  a  stick  used  as  lever 
hu-tu'l-to  to  break  pane  of  glass  by  pressing  with  a  stick 

As  stem,  Au-  seems  to  have  a  very  general  meaning. 

Tiu'-mit-dom  taking  something  into  the  house 
Jiu'-sito  to  take  a  horse  across  river 
hu'-tso-pin  to  take  something  oflF  a  high  shelf 

12.  si-,  hU-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing. 

si'-dak-dau  to  scrape  out  a  basket 
svf-dak-dau  to  poke  away  with  a  stick 
si-ke' -yo-dom  drying  meat  (cutting  it  in  slices?) 
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silr-td'^no-dom  shoving  along  with  a  stick 

sirJceS'tsoira  she  cooked. 

si'-sup-dom  falling,  slipping  from  the  hand 

sv-to^k-dom  drying  meat 

sirwa'-toai-to-weten  having  dug  it  apart 

si-dalc-dau  scrape  something  dry  out  of  a  basket 

sirJca'ta-Tna-JcoJcan  they  would  bother  me 

13.  ^/tn-^  tre-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  or  side  of  a  thing,  often 

by  a  sudden  motion  or  blow. 

Wd-a'p-dau  to  scrape  oflF  with  edge  of  a  knife 

wa^ha'tron  to  break  a  stick  by  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  an  axe  or 

with  a  club 
vxi'-dds-ton  to  split  with  an  axe 
vxi'-hap-lcin  to  insert  a  stick  into  a  bunch  of  sticks 
wa'-Tcatrsito  to  bat  across,  knock  across,  with  side  of  pole 
w^'-kvi-tO'dom  biting  in  two  with  teeth 
we^'pitrin  to  pinch  with  thumb  and  fingers 
we^'tsap-^Vrdom  tearing  off  with  teeth 

14.  wO'f  w6^,  tmi'  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing, 

generally  by  a  blow.     The  preceding  prefixes  vxi-  and  we-  are 

so  close  to  these  that  it  seems  probable  they  all  belong  together 

in  one  series,  as  in  the  case  of  6a-,  he-,  ho-j  bih,  hvr.      Wo- 

is  used  also  as  a  stem. 

wo'-hak-dau  to  pry  off  shingle  with  stick 
wo'-dds-dau  to  split  or  pry  piece  off  a  log 
wo^o'irsito  to  bat  across 
wo'-kot-dau  to  chop  off  end  of  log 
wd-to'Jc'dom  clapping  together  (the  hands) 
wo^'Jcm  to  lay  down  a  stick  or  long  thing  (cf .  ho'-ldn) 
wd'-po-pok-dom  shaking  one's  self  (cf .  o'-po-pok-dom) 
w&'toi-dom  boimcing  up,  as  a  stick  (cf .  bd^-toi-dom) 
wv/'SU-walor-ka-no  to  knock  over  backwards  with  a  club. 

15.  yfi'9 1/6-^  yO'f  yd' 9  yu^  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long 

thing,  endways,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
thing  (yo-  also  as  stem). 

yd'-as-dau  to  strike  a  thing  with  end  of  spear  and  slide  it  along; 

to  hit  with  fist,  and  move 
ya/'bak-dau  to  knock  bark  off  tree  by  stroke  with  arrow  or 

bullet 
yaf-datrkln  to  put  knife  in  sheath 
yd'-moto  to  pile  up  boards  on  end 
ye-d's-sito  to  drag  one's  self  across  on  a  pole 
y^-dek'ton  to  shoot  through  anything,  and  pierce 

§12 
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yi'-Jtap-kitrin  to  lower  a  window 

y&'Sito  to  take  a  boat  across  a  river  (?) 

y(hdo%8ito  to  knock  across  with  end  of  stick,  as  ball  with  a 
billiard  cue 

yo-ho^ p-doir-dom  shoving  a  pole  up  through  a  crack 

yd-lcoirton  to  cut  in  two  with  edge  of  shovel 

yo'-non  to  flow,  as  water  in  a  ditch 

yo-toi^-to  to  drive  the  fist  through  a  curtain 

yu'-lup-sito  to  stick  a  knife  or  nail  into  one 

yvf-tOr-TW-dom  shoving  along  with  shoulder  (considered  appar- 
ently as  end  of  body) 

This  class  of  prefixes,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most   obscure 

features  of  the  language,  and  can  not  yet  be  considered  as 

satisfactorily  explained. 

§  13.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  General  Character  of  the  Action 

16.  fee-  actions  occurring  spontaneously  or  by  accident.     Althoutrh 

this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a  series  QiOny  he-^  7io~,  hu-), 

its  meaning  is  apparently  not  at  all  related  to  the  others.    It 

is  often  very  obscure.     It  occurs  also  as  a  stem. 

lie'-as-dau-dom  snow  sliding  off  roof 

lie'-dak-dau  a  shingle  or  leaf  pulled  off  by  some  agency  unknown 

Tie' -hot-sito  to  break  up  of  itself,  to  crack,. as  a  glass 

Jbe'-poi-dom  bending  by  falling  of  itself 

Tie' -tsap-davr^om  knocking  off  hornet's  nest  with  stick  (?) 

he'-min  to  brush  flour  into  a  hole 

he' -dan  to  comb  the  hair,  brush  clothes 

17.  wi-  actions  performed  by  force,   very  frequently   by  pulling. 

This  is  the  most  common  prefix  of  all,  and  seems  to  have  a 

very  general  meaning.     It  occurs  with  every  stem,  seems  to 

suffer  no  phonetic  changes,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stem 

itself.     Its  uses  are  so  varied  that  only  a  few  can  be  given. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  last  prefix,  he-,  although  wi-  would  form 

part  of  the  series  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  it  seems  to  be 

really  independent,  and  to  have  no  relations  to  any  of  the 

others  in  the  series. 

wl'-ds-pin  to  pull  toward  one 
.   wi'-baJc-dau-dom  wrenching  off  a  board  or  shingle 
wl'-bat-Hn  to  pull  down  and  break,  as  a  branch  of  tree 
wl'-delc-Hn  to  tear  in  strips  downward 
wi'-hap-sito-dom  pulling  a  rope  through  a  hole 
wi'-hiLS-doi-dom  pulling  on  socks 

§13 
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nn'-kotrdoi-dom  breaking   off   a  piece   of  something  soft,   like 

bread,  by  upward  motion 
vn'-not-Mn  to  pull  and  bend  down 
wl'-pol-dau  to  pull  brick  out  of  wall 
wv-td'-tcMnoto-pi  to  hug  in  arms 
wi'td'k'dau  to  pull  off  a  button 
wV-yal-ldn  to  pull  off  a  sliver  downwards 
vn'^moto  to  gather  together,  as  a  crowd 

§  14.  Composition  of  Prefixes 

In  a  few  instances,  prefixes  of  the  classes  described  in  $$  11  and  12 

may  be  used  together,  although  this  is  rare.     An  example  of  such  use 

is  the  form 

wo-^wd'-JiaTino-dom  carrying  on  the  shoulder  a  man  extended   at 
length  (i.  e.,  head-first) 

§  15.  STEMS 

In  §§  3  and  4  the  phonetic  features  of  steins  were  pointed  out,  and 
their  tendency  to  occur  in  incomplete  series  with  variable  vowel  was 
illustrated.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prefixes,  the  pairs  or  series  appear 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  similar  meanings,  although  a  consid- 
erable proportion  differ  radically  in  their  significance,  as  do  the 
prefixes.  The  less  noticeable  feature  of  a  variable  consonant  in 
the  stem  was  also  pointed  out.  Further  discussion  of  verbal  stems 
will  be  foimd  in  the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  (§  41). 

SUFFIXES  (§§  16^*26) 

Verbal  suffixes  are,  as  already  stated,  numerically  far  more  impor- 
tant than  prefixes.  Their  range  of  meaning  is  also  much  greater,  and, 
unlike  the  prefixes,  they  may  be  compounded  one  with  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  tendency 
toward  occurrence  in  pairs  or  series,  as  is  characteristically  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prefixes. 

§  16.  Groups  of  Suffixes 

The  various  suffixes  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Suffixes  expressing  direction  of  motion. 

(2)  Modal  suffixes- 

(3)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(4)  SuflBxes  indicating  relative  success  or  completion  of  action. 

§§14-16 
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(5)  Suffixes  indicating  number,  iteration,  reciprocity. 

(6)  Nominalizing  suffixes. 

(7)  Participial  suffixes. 

(8)  Suffixes  giving  general  ideas  of  motion. 

(9)  Suffixes  indicating  negation,  inability. 

§  17.  Suffixes  Expreesinsr  Directioii  of  Motion 

Of  the  different  classes  of  suffixes,  that  which  includes  those  indi- 
cating direction  of  motion  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  directive  suffixes: 

1.  '•da  downward,  to  the  end. 

vxh-dd'-Jcas  I  fell  (from  a  tree) 
me'-dor-to-tsoia  he  took  down,  it  is  said 

2.  'dau  separation,  off  from. 

haf-kas-dau  to  knock  a  shingle  off  with  a  hammer 
y^'-dis-dav/^tsoia  she  slid  off,  it  is  said 

3.  'dih{no)  against,  up  to,  alongside  of. 

Idk-diJcnd-TTid^'Jcas  I  shall  crawl  up  to 

avriordi^hno-dom  pushing  or  rolling  it  up  against  something 

4.  'doi  upward. 

JcorywVlmirdoi'no^om  rolling  a  log  up  hill 
o-no'-doi-tsoia  he  went  along  up,  it  is  said 

6.  'ki{t)  down,  on  ground. 

hvrJco'Uhit'dom  cutting  to  pieces  (by  bearing  down  on  knife) 
sd'-wd-Jcitr-tsoia  he  carried  a  long  thing  and  laid   it   dovm,  it  is 
said 

6.  "koi  away,  away  from. 

i' C'doirlcoi'dom  kicking  away  something 
o-Jcoi^'tsoia  he  went  away,  it  is  said 

7.  'tniit)  down  into  a  hole,  into  a  house,  into  a  box. 

ha's-mit-asi  I  slid  into  a  hole 
o-mi^tr^om  going  into  the  house 

8.  'tnoto  together,  toward  each  other. 

Jca-ta'-moto^om  squeezing  between  hands 
o'-moto^om  coming  together,  approaching  each  other 
Jca-tsik-i-motO'bos-weten   having   completely  surrounded  on  aD 
sides 

9.  'pai  against,  at. 

Tiit'pai-dom  throwing  water  at  some  one 
hom-pai-to^om  boxing,  fighting 
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10.  ^pin  toward  the  speaker. 

o-pi'n-tsoia  he  came  toward 
.    hu'n-moi-jnrpinrJcU-Uyi-tsoia  they  came  by  degrees  back  down 
toward  from  huntmg,  it  is  said 
Jie'-ap^nrpinrtsoia  she  slid  toward,  little  by  little,  it  is  said 

11.  'ffiip)  out  of,  out  from. 

o-si'jhisoia  they  got  out  (of  the  boat) 
Tutssi'jhasi  I  slid  out  (of  the  house) 

12.  'Sito  across,  through. 

Ja'p-sUchdom  crawling  through  (a  hole  in  the  fence) 
d-^'to^i^'We'''hii8^niarp€m  one  who  shall  continually  travel  back 
and  forth  across 

13.  'ta  on  top  of,  off  the  ground. 

tus-ho-td'-dom  standing  by  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof 
tt?o'-to-nu  it  lies  on  top  of,  said  only  of  a  long  or  flat  thing 
tdjhta-tsoia  he  jumped  upon 

14.  'tso  round  and  roimd,  over  and  over,  over. 

la'p-tso-ruMfe-dom  crawling  aroimd  something 
Id^k'tao-piTirwe-'hissim  they  kept  crawling  over  toward  speaker 

15.  "Wai  apart,  asunder,  stretching  out. 

Tie'-sas-'Vxii'tO'ti'-dom  causing  to  fall  apart 
JcOrtd'-wai-Uhdom  flattening  out  by  patting  between  hands 

§18.  Modal  SufELxes 

These  suffixes  may  be  divided  to  good  advantage  into  two  sub- 
classes,— those  which  are  modal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
those  which  are  temporal. 

16.  -n  infinitive. 

hil'sin  to  be 

ddn  to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth 

o'sijhin  to  go  out 

17.  'US  reflexive. 

pi-bo' s-us^tsoia  he  ate  himself  entirely  up 
yapai'-to-vs-dom  talking  to  himself 
vxl' s-weye-us'isoia  he  swore  at  himself 
nl'-ua  I  myself 

18.  'ti  causative. 

wUe'-^Ur-JcU'ti'lcoi'tsoia  he  caused  to  run  away  down 
hyrdut-no-tir-paai'lcan  he  made  water  to  rise 
wd'no-tirdom  killing  (causing  to  die) 

19.  "Pf  "pa,  "pdda  imperative. 

c^-nd'-p  go! 
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TTie-p  give  (me)! 

o-no'-pa  go! 

Jvata^m-pada  do  ye  search  for! 

20.  -fa  future  imperative. 

wffruhta  it  shall  die,  let  it  die! 
tse-ta'  let  them  see! 
ma-ta'-si  let  me  be! 

21.  'bo  future  imperative. 

yahaf-bo  let  it  be  good ! 

wd'no-k'6n-Tcddo  ma-bo'  a  mortal-world  let  it  be! 

22.  'p6,  'pe,  "pee  exhortative. 

o' -no-pi)  let  us  go ! 
bii's-ta-p^  let  us  stay! 
hdai'-to-pi^  let  us  gamble! 

23.  'de  interrogative. 

oka' -de  moye'm  is  he  hungry  ? 
wo'no-ti-ma-Jca-de-s  shall  I  kill? 
8uda'ka-de  is  it  sweet? 

24.  "beneie)  obligation,  must. 

o-koi'-ben^  mintse'm  ye  must  go  away 
ao'-doirben  must  bring,  carry  on  shoulder 
o-noi'-ben-ma-p  do  not  go  away ! 

25.  "lut  obligation,  compulsion,  intensive. 

d-nd'-lut-ma-ka-s  I  must  go  along 
ya'k-tse-ti-lut-weten  looking  exactly  like 

It  is  used  also  with  adjectives,  as  tete'-luti  very  large,  and  with 

nouns  sometimes,  as  e's-to-luti  the  very  center. 

26.  'i/aha  ought,  should. 

d-koi'-yahorka-ankano  you  ought  to  go  away  {yaJia  good,  although 
an  independent  adjective,  seems  in  such  cases  as  this  to  be 
fully  incorporated  as  a  suffix  into  the  verbal  structure) 

27.  "Uats  can. 

wo'no-mevr-atse-s  I  can  not  die 
wi-wo'-doi-natse-no  can  you  lift  it  (a  long  thing)  ? 
mW-no-natse-n  mo'^l  can  he  run? 

28.  -fto  might. 

d'n^-ti-bd-8i  I  might  swallow 
ya-tai'-bo-no  you  might  miss  (with  arrow) 

29.  'helu  may,  perhaps  (?). 

yo-do't-pa-nu-to-helvf  -ko-kan  he  may  have  tied  them  up  to 
ok-Tie'lu-ko-enkesi  we  all  may  be  hungry 
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This  seems  also  to  be  used  independently,  when  it  means  some, 
A  FEW.  It  would  appear  probable  from  this,  that  its  use 
in  the  verb  would  indicate  the  plurality  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  woli  many,  which  is  used  similarly  for  this  purpose. 
The  examples  available,  however,  only  indicate  its  meaning 
as  above. 

§10.  Temporal  Suffixes 

30 .  "ka  incompleted  action  (present) . 

o-Jcoi'^Jcorsi  I  am  gomg  away 
o^kasi  (oJc'Jca-si)  I  am  hungry 
we^ye-don-ko-Jca-n  he  is  talking 

This  suffix  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.     It  is  used  in  the  great 

majority  of   instances,  but  is  occasionally  omitted  in  direct 

statements  of  immediate  action;  as  o-koi-s  i  go,  tse-s  i  see. 

It  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the  auxiliary  verb  ka 

TO  BE,  seen  in  such  forms  as  ka-s  i  am;  ka-arirka-no  you  abe; 

ka-ti'-ka-s  i  cause  it  to  be,  i  do,  etc. 

31.  'fna  incompleted  action  (future). 

okoi'^ma-kas  I  shall  go  away 
b^e'-ma-dom  will  be  going 

ko-be'-bek'ti-menrma'pem  one  who  shall  not  cause  to  cry  aloud 
As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  this  suflix  is  often  combined 

with  "ka.     Like  the  latter,  it  also   is  extensively  used  as  an 

independent    auxiliary   verb;    as    ma-ma-ka-s  i   shall  be; 

kul-dom  ma-md'-pem  one  who  shall  be  mourning  ;  Jiesd^dom 

ma-ka-de-s  what  shall  I  be,  do? 

32.  'as,  "has  completed  action  (past). 

ok-afs-asi  I  was  hungry 
yok-d's-Jias  min  I  struck  you 
adorn  as  o-koi-ka-s  so  I  went  away 
nik  as  kai'-ko-kan  me  she  was  calling 

This  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  examples,  separately 

before  the  verb,  which  is  then  in  the  usual  present  form.     It 

is  not,  however,  as  in  -ka  and  -ma,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

33.  "paai  completed  action  (remote  past). 

ok'paai^'kan  he  was  hungry  long  ago 
Orfaai'-kan  he  said  long  ago 

34.  'tsai  completed  action  (mythic  past,  known  indirectly). 

okoi'-tsoi-a  he  went  away,  it  is  said 
wi^d'k-dau-tsoi-a  he  tore  oflF,  it  is  said 
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35.  'Wea,  -ea  incompleted  action.     Used  only  in  direct  quotation, 

as  a  sort  of  historical  present;  also  with  the  idea  of  the  action 

being  customaiy. 

la^p-ti-kinu-^ivear^  I  sit  beside 
tse-we'ano  you  see 
to's-bo-Jcit'eam  he  stands 

36.  'WeUf  'l/eUf  -ew  completed    action.     Used    only    in  direct 

quotation. 

tse-he'-ye-weu-kan  he  looked  around 
Jcai-ye^u-ka-si  I  called 
tse^me^n-evrka-s  I  did  not  see 

37.  "i/ak  completed  action.    Grenerally,  but  not  always  used  in  direct 

quotations. 

donV-no-me'nryak'es  I  did  not  hold 
ok-ya^k-eno  ai^soi  you  were  hungry,  I  think 
homo^  o-koi' -yak-en  whither  they  had  gone 

38.  ^bUSf  "biff  continuative. 

so'lle-hils-im  kept  on  singing 

hi' sse-hils-tset  while  continuing  to  weave 

isd'-we-hus-pe'di  into  the  still  burning  one 

This  suffix  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb  biisin  to  live, 

STAY,    REMAIN. 
§  20.  Suffixes  Indicating  Relative  Success  or  Completion  of  Action 

39.  "boM  to  do  a  thing  thoroughly,  completely,   and  hence,  deriv- 

atively, an  action  done  by  or  to  all  of  a  number  of  persons 
or  things  without  exception. 

iso'-hos-poto-tset  while  almost  whoUy  burned 
tuV 'hos-no-tsoia  she  slept  soimdly,  it  is  said 
uh' yi^'hos-weten  after  having  told  everything 
xriW'koi-boS'tsaia  they  every  one  ran  away 

40.  ''kanim  to  finish  doing,  to  bring  the  action  to  an  end.    It  is 

related  clearly  to  kaniy  meaning  all. 

so-Jia'n'Oh'kanim  he  carried  him  there,  i.  e.,  finished  the  act  of 

carrying 
o-dikno-n-kanim  he  arrived 

41.  ^h^kit  inchoative,  to  just  begin. 
pVyMo-hekit-dom  just  beginning  to  bathe 

42.  "hudoi  almost,  nearly. 

wd-ko't-dau-hudd-a^  I  almost  cut  off 

U'-dis-doi-hMoi-ye-fm^m  (her  feet)   were  all  the  time  almost 
slipping  up 

§20 
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3.   ''heM  only,  just. 

Tcvlu-7ian-7ui--mdni'\eM'  only  when  nearly  dark 
iHM/oJc'Sijhdom-heM'  only  selecting 

:4.    --poto  almost,  nearly. 

hatd'-poto^'tset  nearly  catching  up  with  her 

§  21.  SuflELxes  Indicating  Number,  Iteration,  Beciprooity 

15.  -fo.  This  sufl^,  of  general  and  very  frequent  use,  is  somewhat 
puzzling.  It  is  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  iteration; 
in  others,  reciprocal  action;  at  times  it  seems  to  point  to  a 
plural  object.  It  occurs  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
suffixes,  particularly  the  directive  suffixes.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  nominal  suffix  in  connection  with  the  reduplicated  dis- 
tributives. Examples  of  its  use  in  these  various  ways  will 
show  its  variability. 

mo'-ton  to  drink  repeatedly  (mon  to  drink) 

yo'k'd-ton  to  strike  repeatedly  with  fist  {yo'lc-on  to  strike) 

yapai'-to-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

si'mak'to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

hV'Siis-wai'to-ii'dom  causing  to  fall  apart 

tsd^'tsa-to  trees 

si-kala-to-UMnen-^et  not  bothering  each  other 

§  22.  Nominalizing  Suffixes 

46.  "pe  forms  nomina  actoris,  and  also  indicates  place  of  action. 

Jto'ni'pai'tO'pe  a  fighter  (ho'mpaito  to  fight  with  the  fists) 

moTig  ku'U  he'-doi-pein  a   runner  after  that  woman,  one  who 

runs  after  that  woman 
tus-wo^-ye-pe-nan  from  the  standing-place,  from  where  he  stood 
o'k'pem  mai'dil  hungry  man 

This  use  of  verbal  nouns  to  take  the  place  of  true  adjectives 
is  very  common  in  Maidu.  Adjectival  stems,  most  intransi- 
tive verbal  stems,  and  many  transitive  verbal  stems,  form 
verbal  nouns  of  this  sort,  which  are  used  in  place  of  regular 
adjectives.  In  many  instances  both  forms  are  in  use, — the 
more  strictly  adjectival  and  the  verbal  noun. 

lor-la'Tnrpem  tsa,  la'-lamAm  tsa  long  stick 
opi't'pem  wolo*rri,  opi't-im  wolo'm  full  basket 

47.  -Aj5  indicates  the  quality  of  being  or  having,  and  seems  to  be 

identical  with  id-,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  possess. 

p^'-ko  food  (p^  to  eat) 

§§21,22 
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tiryu'lc'sip-merinkdm  mai'diim  a  man  who  does  not  come  out;  L  e., 
one  who  has  the  quaUty  of  not  coming  out 

ok'helu''Jcd-k<isi  I  may  be  hungry;  i.  e.,  I  am  one  who  has  the 
quaUty  of  perhaps  being  hungry 

piye'-to-ko  bathing  place;  i.  e.,  having  the  quaUty  of  being  appro- 
priate for  bathing 

This  suffix  is  also   much  used  with  nouns,  being  followed  then 

by  pronominal  suffixes  or  participial  forms,  and   indicating 

possession  or  ownership. 

ha'tirWO-hU^JciHii  at  the  place  to  which  he  carries  people 
hcbd'-ko-dom  a  householder;  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  quality  of 

having  a  house 
tete'  si'm-ko-dom  big-mouth-having;  i.  e.,  being  one  having  the 

quaUty  of  having  a  large  mouth 
yepd'Tiirkd-pem  having  a  chief 

48.  -tna  forms  verbal  nouns. 

han-d^'koi-a-ma  what  I  carry  off 

niki  bi'S'Tna-s-ma  my  future  abiding-place 

wd^no-ti-s-ma  what  I  kill 

What  relation  this  suffix  bears  to  the  regular  future  suffix  -ma 
is  uncertain.  The  latter  is  never  found  following  the  pronom- 
inal suffixes,  and  yet  the  nominalizing  -ma  always  seems  to 
carr^  with  it  an  idea  of  futurity.     It  is  very  rarely  used. 

§  23.  Participial  Su£Ebces 

These  are  largely  used  in  Maidu,  and  participial  construction  k 
a  very  common  featiu^e.  Such  expressions  as  and  traveling, 
HE  arrived,  or  RUNNING,  HE  WENT  AWAY,  are  Constantly  recurring. 

49.  'do{m)  present  participle. 

b-koi'-dom  going  away 

mu'-hurv-e-pin-i-moto-dom  gathering  together  fi'om  hunting 

ts^'do'm  seeing 

50.  ^t8et{e)  when,  while. 

Jiesu'pai'ti-tset  while,  when,  dressing  (causing  to  be  dressed) 

okit-ifyset  when  he  arrived 

hi' sse-hilS'tset  while  she  stayed  there  weaving 

51.  ^ni&nt  when,  at  the  time  when. 

d-koi'-s-moni  when  I  went  away 
lo'l-moni  when  crying 

62.  'Wet(e)  after  having,  having  (past  participle,  immediate  past). 

o'nkoi-tin-wet  having  caused  to  conquer 
tseda'-da-weten  having  breakfasted 
§23 
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wd'na-tirmefir^et  not  having  killed;   i.  e.,  not  having  caused 

to  die  (wo' no  to  die;  -ti  to  cause;  -men  not) 
d'-weten  it  having  been  so  or  thus 

The  use  of  this  suffix  with  pronominal  and   nominal  forms   will 

be  described  in  §  31. 

53.  ^wofio  past  participle,  more  distant  past  than  -wet, 

wiU'-JcoirWonom  having  run  away 
pd'p-koir-wono-pem  the  one  that  had  burst  out 
tu' S'ldt-wono-di  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
Tie-yu'-lcit-wono-Jcd-tsoia  (they  were  such)  as  had  the  quality  of 
having  fallen  down  of  themselves,  it  is  said 

54.  ^yatan  past  participle,  similar  in  most  respects  to  -wono, 

wowo'-ldnvryaitan  having  lain  down  on  the  ground 

bii's-yaian  having  stayed,  having  lived,  after  having  remained 

sol-yatan  after  having  simg 

§  24.  Su£Ebces  Oiving  General  Idea  of  Motion 

55.  -no  general  idea  of  motion. 

piye'-to-no-tsoia  he  went  to   bathe,  it   is   said  (piye'totsoia  he 

bathed) 
o'-no-tsoia  he  went  along,  he  traveled,  it  is  said 
Jwi'-pair-no-mor-kas  I  shall  go  last,  behind  Qioi'pai  behind) 

56.  "pe  general  idea  of  motion. 

o'-yen  to  come,  come  toward 
lo'lc-doi-ye-bis-im  kept  crawling  up 
hu'rirmo-JcoV'to^e'tsoia  they  went  away  to  himt,  it  is  said 

Both  of  these  may  be  used  together,  giving  the  meaning  of  here 

AND  THERE,  ABOUT. 

he-he' s-no^e-dom  scratching  here  and  there 
la'p-no-ye-dom  crawling  about 

§  26.  Suffixes  Indicating  Negation,  Inability 

57.  "fnen  general  negative,  not. 

o-Jcoi'^merirWet  not  having  gone 
ha-pol-doi-Tnen'tsono-dom  not  being  able  to  dig  up 
tse-me'nr-tsoia  he  did  not  see,  it  is  said 

58.  "tsdi  inability,  can  not. 

wd'nd-tv-ts'6irt8oia  he  could  not  kill  him,  it  is  said;  i.  e.,  could  not 

cause  him  to  die 

dpi'Tir-tsdi-dom  not  being  able  to  come  home 

sdlrUd'i'dom  not  being  able  to  sing 

§§24,26 
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§  26.  Compositlozi  of  Suffixes 

Examples  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  suffixes   can  be 

combined  are  shown  in  the  following: 

mZ€'-rkM/e-tea^-&us«-m<^•2>6m    one   who    shall    be   unable    to  be 

always  running  about 
Tinn-wo-taO'-rw-we-biS'dom  continuing  to  carry  over 
wo'hop'mit'hudoi'to-we-bisim  kept  almost  inserting  long  thing  into 
lap-iKh-ye-we-bis-Jcd'tsoia  continued  to  sit  about 

§  27.  COMPOSITION  OF  STEMS 

Stems  may  be  combined  into  compound  verbs  with  considerable 
freedom.  Such  compounds  may  consist  of  single  stems,  or  of  stems 
with  affixes.  This  method  of  treatment  of  prefixes  in  compounds 
increases  the  impression  of  independence  of  these  elements,  which  b 
conveyed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  of  them  as  independent  stems. 

sd-hu'n-hdJc't8oia  he  jumped  at  it  to  seize  it  in  his  arms  («d-  action 

done  with  arms  [§11  no.  8];  Jmn^  to  captm-e  [?];  boJc  to  seize; 

'tsoia  it  is  said  [§  18  no.  34]) 
dd'vrwi-kap-pinr-tsoia  she  dragged   toward  in  her  mouth  (don 

to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth;  wi-  action  done  by  force  [§13  no.  17]; 

Jcap  to  move  with  friction;  'pi[n]  [§17  no.  10];  -tsoia  it  is  said 

[§  18  no.  341) 

§  28.  Number 

Ideas  of  mmiber  are  unequally  developed  in  Maidu.  In  nouns,  the 
exact  expression  of  number  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  minor  need ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  pronominal  forms,  number  is  clearly  and 
accurately  expressed.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  expression  of  num- 
ber in  nouns  is  carried,  the  dialects  differ.  In  the  northeastern 
dialect  here  presented  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  northwestern. 
Not  only  are  true  plurals  rare  in  noims,  but  distributives  also  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  used.  Where  these  forms  occur,  they  are 
formed  by  reduplication  or  dupUcation,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
(see  §  21);  as, 

seu'seuto  each,  every  river  (ae'wi  river) 
Jiobo^boto  every  house,  or  camp  Qioho^  house) 
ya^manmanto  every  mountain 
tsa'tsato  every  tree  {Ua  tree) 

Distributives  appear  not  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  to  any 
extent,  and  are  rare  in  the  texts.     The  above  are  practically  all  the 
forms  that  have  been  noted. 
§§26-28 
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The  existence  of  a  real  plural  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with 

fk  dual;  and  all  of  the  few  nouns  taking  plural    suffixes  take  dual 

forms  as  well.     The  use  of  either  is,  however,  rare.     The  dual  is  more 

common  than  the  plural.     The  dual  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -tso;  as, 

ama'm  y^'pit8(mi  those  two  men 

mopd'tso  my  two  daughters 

Tnoing  Jcii'letsoJci  those  two  women's  ... 

This  dual  suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 

personal  pronoun  (see  §  31).     The  use  of  the  dual  suffix  seems  to  be 

restricted  to  a  very  few  terms  of  relationship  and  words  for  human 

beings  only. 

Plural  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  restricted.    In  the  few  examples 

noted  in  which  the  plural  is  used,  the  noun  takes  indifferently  sam 

or  -sem,  the  suffixes  used  for  the  plural  of  the  second  person  and  of 

the  first  and  third  persons  of   the  pronoun,  respectively  (see  §  31). 

The  suffixes  are  added  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  stem. 

yVps&m  men,  husbands  (y^'jn  man,  husband) 
w/ii'dusem  men  imai^dii  man) 
Icu'lesem  women  (Icvfle  woman) 

As  regards  nouns,  thus,  the  ideas  of  number  are  but  Uttle  devel- 
oped; the  development,  however,  is  greater  in  the  northwestern  than 
in  the  northeastern  dialect,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking  apparently 
in  the  southern  dialect.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  noun  is  parallel  to  the 
regularity  of  the  development  of  its  expression  in  the  pronoun. 

In  pronouns,  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  exactness  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  felt.  On  the  whole,  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  be  developed  regularly,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  these  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  we  have  a  full  series  of  dual 
and  plural  forms  in  the  independent  personal  pronoun.  In  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun,  however,  this  completeness  is  lost, 
and  distinctions  of  number  are  made  only  in  the  first  person.  As 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  paradigm  of  the  subjective  inde- 
pendent personal  pronoun  (§  31),  there  is  some  little  confusion 
in  the  series,  the  dual  suffix  of  the  second  person  being  identical 
with  that  of  the  plural  suffix  of  the  first  and  third  persons.  The 
dual  suffixes,  again,  are  varied  for  the  different  persons  {-samj  -sem, 
4B(m)j  although  the  plural  suffixes  are  more  uniform,  the  first  and 
third  persons  being  alike,  with  the  second  quite  similar.     In  com- 

$28 
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parison  with  this  northeastern  dialect,  the  forms  in  the  other  dia- 
lects are  interesting: 

Northwestern  Scmtbcm 

First  person  singular ni  ni 

Second  person  singular mi  mi 

Third  person  singular mdm  mom 

First  person  dual nisa/m  nds 

Second  person  dual mimd>m>        mdm 

Third  person  dual mosdm.         masdm 

First  person  plural nisem  lies 

Second  person  plural mimiem         mem. 

Third  person  plural  .......     mJopdm         mosem 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  greater  regu- 
larity prevails,  the  dual  forms  for  the  first  and  third  persons  being 
aUke,  and  that  of  the  second  keeping  the  same  vowel.  In  the 
plural,  however,  while  the  characteristic  vowel-change  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  is  preserved,  the  third  takes  a  wholly  new  plu- 
ral suffix.  In  the  southern  dialect  this  irregularity  disappears,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  coalescence  and  contraction  which  the 
pronoun  in  its  subjective  form  has  suffered.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  greater  regularity  of  the  dual  and  plural  pronominal 
forms  in  the  northwestern  dialect  may  be  connected  with  the  still 
greater  regularity  which  prevails  in  this  particular  among  the  Win- 
tun  stock,  on  which  the  northwestern  Maidu  border.  In  Wintim, 
the  pronominal  forms  are  perfectly  regular  throughout  dual  and 
plural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northeastern  dialect,  with  its 
smaller  degree  of  regularity,  is  in  contact  with  the  Achoma'wi  and 
Atsuge'wi,  dialects  of  the  Shasta,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  still 
less  regular  development  of  dual  and  plural,  and  form  a  transition 
to  the  Shasta  proper,  which  has  no  dual  at  all.  Variations  of  this 
sort  are  found  also  in  other  Calif omian  languages. 

As  stated  above,  the  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoim  are  much 
less  clear  in  their  expression  of  number,  dual  and  plural  forms  exist- 
ing for  the  first  person  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

First  person  singular -« 

First  person  dual -us 

First  person  plural -es 

Second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural     .     .  -no 

Third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural    .     .  -n 
§28 
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The  method  of  differentiation  is  apparently  that  which  lies  at 
tixe  basis  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  pronoun;  i.  e.,  the 

• 

vowel-change  of  a  to  6  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  dual. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  northwestern  dialect 
in  the  independent  pronoun  is  its  greater  regularity  in  the  suf- 
fixed form,  although  this  form  is  much  less  used  than  in  the  north- 
eastern. In  the  southern  dialect  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoim 
are  not  found.  The  lack  of  definite  expression  of  number  in  the 
sufiSxed  forms  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dialect  here  presented  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  in  con- 
nection with  the  verbal  form,  to  distinguish  dual  from  plural;  as, 

mi'TUsem  oJcmd'nJcano  ye  two  will  be  hungry 
minsd'm  oTcmafnkano  ye  all  will  be  hungry 

§  29.  Case 

The  Maidu  differs  from  many  American  languages  in  that  it 
lacks  any  development  of  incorporation  as  a  means  of  expressing 
syntactic  relations.  In  common  with  most  of  the  languages  of 
central  California,  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  possessive 
relations  are  expressed  by  regular  case-endings,  suffixed  to  the  noun 
or  independent  form  of  the  pronoun,  both  of  which  stand  separate 
and  independent,  outside  the  verb.  That  the  marking  of  both 
subject  and  object  by  means  of  a  separate  case-suffix  is,  for  pur- 
poses of  clearness,  not  a  necessity,  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  all  these  languages.  The  Maidu  is  among  those  which"  distin- 
guish by  a  special  suffix  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  form 
unchanged.  To  designate  the  subjective,  the  Maidu  uses  the  suf- 
fix -m.  The  following  examples  will  render  the  use  of  the  sub- 
jective as  used  with  nouns  sufficiently  clear: 

8U  n%  has  wo'lcas  I  hit  the  dog  (with  a  stick)  (sii  dog;  nl  i) 

silm  has  nik  do'Jcan  the  dog  bit  me 

mai'dum  a  o'Jcon  the  man  is  hungry 

nisa/m  Jtas  mai'dil  wo'notianlcas  we  killed  the  man 

ml  Tculv/di  ono'bene  aUo^ia  thou  must  travel  at  night,  she  said 

Vcyokas  rain  I  am  kicking  you 

While  all  nouns  and  all  independent  pronouns,  except  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular,  form  the  subjective  regularly  in  -m 
(the  objective  being  the  simple  stem),  the  two  forms  referred  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  are,  besides,  irregular.     As  shown  in  the 
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above  examples,  the  subjective  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are,  respectively,  nly  ni 
and  ml,  min.  In  the  dialect  here  presented  the  independent  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  pronouns  above  mentioned  are  somewhat  rarely 
used,  the  subject  being,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by  the  sufiixed  forai 
instead.  That  the  -m  used  is  really  a  subjective  and  not  an  agentire 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  employment  with  intran- 
sitive as  well  as  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  possessive  relation  is  shown  analogously  to  the  subjective 
by  a  case  suflSx  -Jci.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  irregularity,  and 
all  nouns  and  all  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  alike  take  the 
suflBx: 

su'hi  buku'  dog^s  tail 

maim  mm'diimbomoki  I'tusyo  those  people's  roast 

niki  Jiobd'  my  house 

mi^nki  su  has  wd'ndtias  I  have  killed  your  dog 

nisaflci  Icdfdd  our  country 

The  suflBx  is  added  always  to  the  objective  form  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  (i.  e.,  the  simple  stem),  and,  at  least  in  this  dialect, 
is  with  few  exceptions  -H.  In  the  case  of  the  interrogative  form 
WHOSE,  however,  we  find  simply  -i;  as, 

Jiomd^nik  sum  mukd'd^  whose  dog  is  this?  * 

This  possessive  suffix  may  in  some  cases  be  added  after  a  pre- 
vious locative,  as  in  the  form 

sd'-wono-rm-ki  from-behind-the-fire's;  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  one 
who  comes  from  behind  the  fire 

§  30.  Locative  and  Instrumental  Suffixes 

In  Maidu,  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are  expressed  by  reg- 
ular suffixes,  continuing  logically  the  indication  of  real  syntactic 
relations  by  the  same  means.  The  development  of  these  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes  in  Maidu  is  not  very  great,  there  being 
but  three  locatives,  an  instrumental,  and  a  comitative.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  different  forms: 
^di  general  locative,  in,  on,  at. 

Tno'mdi  in  the  water 
heWitodi  in  the  olden  time 


iln  the  northwestern  dialect  the  possessive  is  the  same  as  Jiere;  bat  In  the  southern  ibnn  then 

to  be  a  distinct  tendency  to  its  partial  or  complete  abandonment.  It  there  firequenUy  beeomes  rednoMi 
to  'k,  and  in  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  dialects  seems  to  disappear  completely,  the  sabJectiTe  tarn  o( 
^oun  or  pronoun  being  used  instead. 

30 
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hohd'di  in  the  house,  at  home 

Tcau'di  on  the  ground 

ndko'm  mflcdi  lea  the  arrow  is  in  me 

tu'shitwonodi  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped 

ong  Jcanai'di  underneath  the  rock 

^Tiftf  "Uak  illative,  to,  toward ;  sometimes  reduplicated. 

o'loloTcna  toward  the  smoke  hole 

unl'na  hither  (this-toward) 

Tni^mia  toward  you 

Jcvlvfnana  just  before  dark,  toward  night 

-^TM^n  ablative,  from,  away  from. 

Ti'obd'Tian  okoVtaoia  he  went  away  from  the  house 
tiktete'nan  from  a  little  distance 
tuswo^yepenan  from  the  place  where  he  stood 

^tti  instrumental,  with,  by  means  of. 

sil  has  tsd'ni  wo'lcas  I  hit  the  dog  with  a  stick 
THo'ld  ono'mhvivfini  wonwflctxkotsoia    she    measured    with    her 
hair 

^Jcan  comitative,  in  company  with,  together  with. 
ni'ld  siikan  blcoVds  I  went  away  with  my  dog 
Jcy/Ukan  ddi'k  notsoia  he  arrived  in  company  with  the  woman 
rmfrikan  okoVas  I  went  off  with  you 

There  is  some  question  as  to  this  being  a  regular  comitative  suffix, 

its  identity  with  the  conjunction  kan  suggesting  that  the  apparent 

suffix  is  merely  the  conjunction  closely  combined  with  the  noun. 

§  31.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  Maidu  are  characterized  by  their  inde- 
pendence. In  discussing  the  ideas  of  number,  the  independent 
forms  of  the  pronoun  have  already  been  given;  but  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  forms  are  here 
given  in  a  single  table: 


Subject 

Object 

Possessiye 

First  person  singular    . 

nl 

nik 

ni'ki 

First  person  dual      .     . 

nisafm 

nisa! 

nisd'hi 

First  person  plural  .     . 

nise'm 

nisi' 

nise'ki 

Second  person  singular . 

ml 

min 

mi'nki 

Second  person  dual .     . 

mi'ntsem 

mi'ntse 

mi'ntseki 

Second  person  plural    . 

mi^nsom 

mVnsb 

mi'nsoki 

Third  person  singular  . 

m&yem 

m'&ye 

md'yeki 

Third  person  dual    .     . 

moi'tsom 

mo'tso 

mo'tsoki 

Third  person  plural .     . 

mo'sem 

mo' 86 

mSfaeki 
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The  third  person  is  in  reality  more  a  demonstrative  than  a  true  fw- 
sonal  pronoun;  but  its  use  is  predominantly  that  of  a  personal  pro- 
noun, and  the  correspondmg  demonstrative  uni  this  is  not  used  k 
either  the  dual  or  plural  forms.  As  has  already  been  pointed  am. 
these  independent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  take  all  the  locarivf 
and  instrumental  suffixes,  and  are  in  every  respect  treated  i? 
nouns.  The  personal  pronouns  also,  in  their  indep)endent  fonn. 
may  take  the  suffix  -wet^e),  used  chiefly  with  verbal  stems  in  a  par- 
ticipial sense,  but  here  giving  forms  like 

nl^wete  I  myself,  I  alone  mffuwete  he  alone 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  ideas  of  number,  the  fact  wis 
referred  to,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoim — one 
independent  and  one  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  two  series  show 
little  in  common,  except  that  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  both  series  by  the  same  vowel-change  from  a  to  f. 
The  suffixed  forms  are  always  subjective,  and  are  suffixed  directly  io 
the  verbal  stem  or  to  the  various  modal,  directive,  temporal,  and 
other  suffixes  which  the  verb  may  have,  the  pronominal  suffixe<, 
with  few  exceptions,  always  coming  last.  In  the  singular  the 
resulting  forms  are  clear  enough  \dthout  the  addition  of  the  inde- 
pendent form  of  the  pronoun;  in  the  dual  and  plural,  however,  these 
are  usually  added,  although  here  the  first  person  is  always  sufficiently 
distinct.  When  the  sense  of  the  sentence  renders  the  person  clear, 
this  independent  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted.  The  following 
indicates  the  use  of  the  pronouns  with  the  intransitive  verb: 

m  o'Tcdsi  or  o^Jcdsi  I  am  hungry 

ml  oka'nJcano  or  oka'nkano  thou  art  hungry 

moye'm  oJca^n  or  olca'n  moye'm  he  is  hungry 

nisd'm  olca^nkas  or  oJca'vJcasi  nisa/m  we  two  are  hungry 

mVntsem  oka'nkano  or  oka'rikano  mi'ntsem  ye  two  are  hungry 

mo'tsom  oka'n  or  oka'n  motsom  they  two  are  hungry 

nise'm  oke'nkes  or  oke'nkesi  nise'm  we  all  are  hungry 

Tmfns&m  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'nsom  ye  all  are  hungry 

mo'sem  oka'n  or  oka'n  mo'sem  they  all  are  hungry 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  position  of  the  indep^ident 
pronoun  is  variable,  it  being  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb  at 
will.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  suffixed  form  is  by  no  means  as 
fully  developed  as  is  the  independent.  This  condition  is  instructive, 
when  the  forms  in  use  in  the  other  dialects  are  compared.  It  then 
appears  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  the  suffixed  form  is  rare, 

§31 
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^th  the  verbal  stem,  but  is  universally  added  to  the  auxiliary  verb; 
in  the  southern  dialect  the  use  of  the  suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun 
disappears.      It  seems,  then,  that  the  northeastern  dialect  here  pre- 
sented, in  the  matter  of  pronominal  usage,  lies  at  the  extreme,  toward 
the  close  synthesis  of  pronoun  with  verb,  the  northwestern  being  less 
so,  and  the  southern  entirely  without  it.     As  the  northeastern  dialect 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Achoma'wi,  which  shows  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  incorporative  idea,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding 
this  greater  development   of   synthesis  between  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun as  in  part  due  to  association  and  contact. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
subjective  pronoun,  in  the  pronominal  conjugation,  is  suffixed  to  the 
verb  in  the  northeastern  dialect,  the  objective  standing  free  and 
independent. 

t/o'-iflw  min  I  am  hitting  thee 
yaHi'nkano  moyii'  thou  art  hitting  him 
nisafm  min  yd-<i'nJcas  we  two  are  hitting  thee 
mo'tsom  nik  yo'-kan  they  two  are  hitting  me 
yo-a^nkano  nisa!  thou  art  hitting  us  two 

With  a  nominal  object,  the  method  is  the  same: 

8il  wd'ndtikas  I  am  killing  the  dog 
With  a  nominal  subject,  the  pronominal  suffix  is  always  used: 

silm  hds  maVdil  do' -lean  the  dog  bit  the  man 

For  emphasis,  it  is  customary  to  use,  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  of  the  pronominal  conjugation,  the  independent  form  in 
addition  to  the  suffixed;  as, 

yd' 'Teas  ni  min  I  am  hitting  you 
yo-^'nkano  ml  m^yy^'  thou  art  hitting  him 

Just  as  in  the  intransitive  the  dialect  here  presented  tends  more 
strongly  toward  synthesis  between  pronoun  and  verb  than  do  any  of 
the  other  dialects,  so  in  the  transitive  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  marked,  as  both  the  other  dialects  have  the 
subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  pronoun  entirely  free  and  separate 
from  the  verb  which  appears  in  a  participial  form. 

§  32.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative   is  not    as  highly  developed    in  Maidu  as  in 
many  other  American  languages.     But  two  forms  are  commonly 

§32 
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in  use,  corresponding  to  this  and  that,  and  indicating  positioQ 
near  or  remote  from  the  speaker.  For  the  former,  um'  is  used 
and  for  the  latter,  amo! .  Somewhat  rarely  a  third  form,  onT,  i? 
employed  to  indicate  position  still  more  remote.  The  third  p^iso^ 
pronomi  is  often  used  in  place  of  a  demonstrative,  and  may  Ub 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  three.  All  three  demonstrative  Ub 
all  the  nominal  case  and  locative  suffixes.  The  use  of  these  democ- 
strati ves  is  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

uni^m  maVdilm  yahafmaka  this  man  will  be  good 

ama'm  silm  that  dog 

ani^m  mai'diim  that  (far  off)  man 

amd'Jcan  wonotitsoia  and  he  killed  that  one 

unl^nan  from  here,  hence 

amd'di  there,  at  that  place 

amd'Jd  sii  that  person's  dog 

md'im  mai'dilm  this,  that  man 

§  33.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

A  relative  pronoun  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Maidu,  its  place  bemg 
filled  by  the  use  of  a  reflexive  suffix  with  the  verb.  Such  construc- 
tions are,  however,  rare.    An  example  is: 

rmm  mai'dilm  has  Icdkd'n  i' syotiusdom  this  man  it  was  causing 
to  kick  himself ;  i.  e.,  he  was  the  man  who  was  kicked 

Interrogative  pronouns,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  WmcH 
is  expressed  by  homd'y  and  who  by  homo'nij  both  taking  case  and 
locative  suffixes,  as  do  other  pronouns.  What,  why,  and  how 
are  formed  from  a  different  stem,  being  respectively  he8%\  1u9d\ 
and  hesafti.     A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  these  follow: 

Jiomo'mdi  mdkaf  hil'apem  in  which  (house)  do  you  live? 

hoTnd'nim  mdka!  who  are  you? 

Jwmo'nilc  silm  mdkd^d^  whose  dog  is  this? 

Jiesi^m  makd^d^  what  is  it  ? 

Jiesd'moni  Jcadi'hnenom  mdkd'df  why  doesn't  it  rain? 

hesd'H  eto^spem  .  .  .  how  strong  .  .  .   ? 

§  34.  Adjectives 

The  adjective  in  Maidu  is  strongly  nominal  in  character.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  true  nomen  actoris,  formed  from  a  verbal  stem, 
with  or  without  duplication  or  reduplication,  by  the  addition  of  the 
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uffix  -p«.    Apparently  any  verbal  stem  may  thus  be  used  in  this 
onn  to  qualify  or  describe  a  noun;  as, 

o^k'Tpem  maVdilm  hungry  man  (literally,  hungerer  man) 
eto'spem  mai'dum  strong  man  (eto'sJcasi  I  am  strong) 
di'pdipem  pafTca  smooth  board  (literally,  slider  board) 
lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

Many  adjectives,  however,  do  not  admit  of  the  form  in  -pc,  and 
re  formed  from  the  verbal  stem  by  merely  adding  to  them  the 
Lominal  subjective  suffix  (?)  -m.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are 
Qade  from  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  vowel.  Examples  of  this  type 
if  adjective  are: 

tete'm  sum  large  dog  Ice'yim  hobo'  old  house 

tern  mm  small  dog 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  steins  from  which  the  adjectives  are  formed, 
.re  capable  of  taking  the  regular  pronominal  tense  and  modal 
affixes  and  being  used  as  intransitive  verbs;  as,  Tce'yimxikas  i 
HALL  BE  OLD.  Somc  stems,  however,  appear  not  to  be  used,  except 
ts  forming  these  nominal  forms,  as  adjectives.  Either  of  the  nominal 
omas  of  these  stems  (that  in  -pe  or  in  -m)  takes  all  regular  nominal 
ocative  suffixes,  and  probably  also  all  case-suffixes  as  well,  although 
hese  have  at  present  been  noted  only  in  the  instance  of  those 
inding  in  -pe, 

IcHyidi  in  the  old  one  lala'mpeici  the  long  one's  .  .  . 

tete'ni  with  the  big  one 

In  some  cases  both  the  -pe  and  the  -m  forms  are  used  with  the 
Ame  stem;  as, 

la'mim  tsa,  IMmpem  tsa  long  stick 

!n  these  cases,  the  form  in  -pe  is  generally,  but  not  always,  i-edu- 

>licated. 

§  36.  Adverbs 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectival  stems  by  the  suflix  -f;  as, 

yaha'm  good  yahaft  well,  nicely 

wasa/m  bad  wasa't  poorly,  evilly 

tete'm  large  tete't  much,  greatly,  very 

Other  adverbs,  such  as  those  of  time  and  distance,  etc.,  seem  to 
i)e  from  independent  stems. 

ii'kte  slightly,  somewhat,  a  hei  again 

Uttle  hei'duk  by  and  by 

hada/  far  away  Wwo  a  little,  partially 

befneJc  to-morrow 

§35 
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§  36.  Connectives 

With  the  exception  of  Jean  and,  connectives  in  Maidu  are  aO 
formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  v&iioas 
temporal,  modal,  and  other  suffixes.  Very  often  the  resulting  fonn 
is  compounded  with  Aran,  which,  while  it  may  stand  alone,  is  gen- 
erally reduced  to  an  enclitic.  The  more  common  of  these  coih 
nectives  are: 

a-doMj  ddo'nkan  so,  and  so  •  a-tse't,    atse'tkan    while,    and 
a-met  but  while 

a-mendom  if  not,  and  if  not  a-we'ten,     awete'nkan    then, 
.a-mo^ni,  amd'nikan  then,  and  thereafter,  and  then 

then 

§37.  Inteij  actions 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  interjections  in  Maidu,  the  following 

being  those  most  commonly  in  use: 

Tiei  halloo !  lid  well !  all  right 

SI  look!  well!  Iw/m  an  exclamation  of  rage, 

d  exclamation  of  disgust  practically  equivalent  to  a 

ettv!  stop!  curse 

hmm  exclamation  of  disgust 

VOCABULARY  (§§  38-41) 

§  38.  Classes  of  Stems 

In  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Maidu  we  may  divide  the 
stems  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  admit  of  no  suffixes,  or  only  such  as  are  neither 
nominal  nor  verbal. 

(2)  Those  which  take  nominal  suffibces. 

(3)  Those  which  take  verbal  suffixes. 

The  first  group  includes  merely  a  few  adverbs,  interjections,  and 
a  connective.  The  second  comprises  nouns,  pronouns,  and  most 
adjectives.  The  third  takes  in  all  verbs  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
some  adjectives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  connectives.  This 
grouping,,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  breaks 
down  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  use  participial 
suffixes  with  stems  normally  taking  only  nominal  suffixes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  noun  and  verb  are 
formed  from  a  single  stem.     The  latter  cases  will  be 'considered 
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speaking  of  the  stems  of  the  second  group;  and  as  for  the  former, 
I  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  rather  than 
LB  extraordinary  forms  which  should  be  given  greatest  weight. 

39.  Stems  Tiiklng  no  Suffixes,  ar  Only   Such  as  are 

neither  Nominal  nor  Verbal 

Of  steins  taking  no  suffixes  at  all,  there  appear  to  be  very  few. 
iterjections  include  the  majority  of  such  stems.  A  list  of  these 
is  been  given  in  §  37.  Except  for  these  interjections,  the  only 
her  stem  taking  no  affix  is  the  simple  conjunction  lean  and.  This, 
oreover,  although  it  may,  and  often  does,  stand  independently,  is 
,  times  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun  as  to  be  enclitic. 
Stems  taking  suffixes  other  than  those  taken  by  nouns  or  verbs 
•e  few  also  and  are  only  adverbial : 

6ei  (bei'him,  hei^bo)  again,  also         hu'lcoi  still,  yet 
hei'dvk  by  and  by  Wvx)  a  little,  partially 

A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectival 
ems  by  the  suffix  -t/  as, 

yahafm  good;  ydhafi  well  tete'm  lai^e,  great;  tete't  much, 

greatly 

dverbial  ideas,  however,  such  as  can,   must,  perhaps,  almost, 

HOLLY,  ALWAYS,  ctc,  are  expressed  in  Maidu  by  suffixes  added 

\  the  verb. 

§  40.  Stems  Taking  Nominal  Suf/iures  Oniy 

These  stems  may  be  further  subdivided  into  nominal,  pronom- 
lal,  and  adjectival  stems. 

NOMINAL  STEMS 

Maidu  possesses  a  large  number  of  true  nominal  stems  showing 
a  relation  at  all  apparently  to  verbal  or  other  stems.  Deriva- 
ves  formed  from  verbs  exist  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the 
reater  mass  of  nouns  are  derived  from  purely  nominal  stems.  A 
jw  examples  of  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  may  be  given 
efore  considering  the  nominal  stems  proper: 

hi  to  smell;  hVlcu  nose  mai  to  speak;  mai'dil  Indian; 

bo  to  blow;  bo'vx)  ynnd  mai'lci  boy 

In  other  instances  noun  and  verb  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
ime  root ;  as, 

Jio'ni  heart  Tio'risipisoia  she  breathed 

ho'nwi  breath  ho'nkodom  coughing 

§§39,40 
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Nominal  stems  proper  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Monosyllabic. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 

(3)  Polysyllabic,  without  reduplication. 

1.  Monosyllabic  stems  are  not  very  numerous,  but  as  a  class 
include  some  of  the  most  common  nouns.  They  may  be  groupe«i 
under  several  heads : 

RELATIONSHIP   TERMS  ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  PARTS   OP  BOOT 

son  te  dog  sil 

daughter  po  hand  md 

younger  sister  k/a  flower  yd 

mother  ne  bush  do 

grandson  pe  willow  pd 

feathers  y'e 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fire  sd  stone  o 

salt  id  road  ho 

cloud  yd  raft  no 

snow  ko  mortar-stone  d 

2.  Duplicated  and  reduplicated  stems  are  also  not  very  numerous, 
and  refer  chiefly  to  parts  of  the  body  and  to  animals  and  birds. 

DUPLICATED  REDUPLICATED 

crow  d  d  yellow-hammer  vxilo'loko 

eagle  kd'kd  robin  tsi'stcUatko 

quail  yu^  yu  fly  eme'lulu 

nest  tu'tu  shoulder  dd'daJca 

rib  tsl^tsi  star  liUii' 

breast  nd^na  egg  pa'kpaJca 

ankle  po'lopolo  cotton  wood  milVll 

grass  popo'  smoke  hole  olo'loko 

yellow  pine  bobo'  thunder  wiivfmturni 
twig  tdt'6 

Onomatopoeia  seems  to  be  but  little  in  force  in  Maidu,  being  not 

particularly  apparent  in  these  duplicated  and  reduplicated  animal  and 

bird  names,  where,  in  other  languages,  it  frequently  plays  a  very 

important  part. 

3.  Polysyllabic  unreduplicated  stems,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  form 
probably  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  nominal  stems.  Although 
a  considerable  number  of  polysyllabic  nominal  stems  are  quite  clearly 
descriptive,  and  hence  analyzable  into  simpler  stems,  a  large  majority 
have  so  far  resisted  analysis  and  must  be  considered  stems.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  apparently  unanalyzable  stem-nouns: 

§40 
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head  ono' 
face  mu8v! 
eye  hVni 
mouth  si'mi 
teeth  tsa/wa 
tongue  ^'ni 
ear  bono' 
neck  Icvfyi 
foot  pai^yi 
nails  tsihl^ 
blood  s^d^^ 
sinew  paka' 
tail  buku^ 

grizzly  bear  pd'no 
brown  bear  mo'd^ 
deer  siiml' 
fox  Aaw' 
gopher  heTTi^' 

fish  mako' 
salmon  mdyi^ 

woman  kvM' 
baby  Aro/w' 
house  tZ'yi 
coals  heml' 
smoke  suku^ 
arrow-point  boso' 


PARTS  OF  THE  BODY 

back  kl'wl 


nipples  mini' 
arm*  yi'mi 
armpit  kowd' 
belly  kami' 
hip  md'wa 
penis  Aro^' 
leg  toll' 
liver  ^uZa' 
bone  6o'mi 
dung  pitl' 
fat  Ao'^i 
skin  posd'la 


MAMMALS 


coyote  we  pa 
field-mouse  yoso' 
ground-squirrel  Mid 
chipmunk  wi'sla 
mole  yv/tduli 

BIRDS,  FISH,  INSECTS 

grasshopper  to'li 
angle-worm  kayl' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

pack-basket  wold' 
snowshoe  tsuwd' 
meat  wakd' 
sun  poko' 
evening  kulii' 
valley  koyo' 


As  examples  of  nominal  stems  which  are  clearly  analyzable,  but  not 
yet  entirely  explained,  the  following  may  serve: 

forehead  siin-daka  (perhaps  from  son-  referring  in  some  way  to 
the  head,  as  in  sd'ntsetsopindoniy  head-first;  and  dd'daka 
SHOULDER,  i.  e.,  head-shoulder) 

beard  sim-pani  (perhaps  from  sim  mouth,  and  pan-,  a  stem  oc- 
curring in  pantsoia  they  made  rope) 

wrist  mor-kulvf  (from  Ttid  hand  and  [  ?]) 

wild-cat  hi'n-tsepi  (from  Jii'ni  eye,  and  [  ?]) 

otter  TYw'Tn-pano  (from  mo'mi  water,  and  pd'no  grizzly-bear) 

fat  d'rri'Sape  (from  o  rock,  and  [?]) 

jack-rabbit  tsi'n-kuti  (from  tsl  robe,  and  kuti  animal) 

shite-poke  wak-si  (from  the  verbal  stem  wak-  to  cry) 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1-10-46  §  40 
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PRONOMINAL  STEMS 

A  full  paradigm  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  h& 
been  given  in  §§31,  32,  and  these  need  not  therefore  again  be 
referred  to  here.  The  interrogative  pronouns  ought,  however,  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  homo'  which,  and  homoni  who.  The  interrogatir* 
pronoun  what  is  Tie^\  but,  besides  taking  the  regular  nominal  suf- 
fixes, it  also  may  take  certain  verbal  or  semiverbal  suffixes. 

ADJBCnVAIi  STEMS 

Adjectives  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  formed  from  independent 
stems,  with  or  without  reduplication;  and  (2)  those  formed  from 
verbal  stems,  generally  with  the  suffix  -pe.  The  first  of  these  classes 
may  be  divided  according  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  redupli- 
cation. 

NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION 

little  tern  lai^e  tet^' 

small  tihV  long  Id'lami 

good  yahd' 
bad  wasd' 
short  nu'si 
old  Jce'yi 

Quite  a  number  of  adjectives  belonging  apparently  to  this  first 
class  have  the  suffix  -pe,  although  the  stem  shows  no  relation  to  any 
verbal  stem,  and  seems  never  to  be  used  as  such.  These  sue  both 
reduplicated  and  imreduplicated,  and  include  all  color  names.  In 
some  cases,  two  forms  exist,  one  with,  and  one  without,  the  suffix  -f>e. 

NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION 

healthy  eto'spe  weak  le'lepe 

heavy  wdho'lpe  light  hehe'Tcpe 

thick  hol'lpe  thin  toto'pe 

short  nu'spe  wide  dp/pdape 

sour  tsutsu'ipe 

COLOR  NAMES 

black  seu'seupe  red  la'klaJcpe 

green  tiWtpe  white  da'lddlpe 

NUMERALS 

The  numerals  belong  to  this  first  class  of  adjectival  stems,  wid  are 
as  follows  up  to  ten: 

one  svfti  six  saVtsoJco 

two  pe'ne  seven  to'pwi 

three  sa/pwi  eight  pe'ntcoyi 

four  tso'yi  nine  pe'lio 

five  mafwika  ten  mdJsoko 
§40 
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The  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -nini;  as,  su'Unini 
NCE,  p^ne'nini  twice,  etc.  Distributives  are  formed  by  reduplicat- 
ig  the  final  syllable;  as,  svftiti  one  each,  pe'nlnl^  two  each,  etc. 

§  41.  Stems  Taking  Verbal  Suffixes 

Verbal  stems  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  always  as  stems  pure  and  simple,  or  are 
^metimes  used  in  connection  with  other  stems,  modifying  these 
nd  serving  as  prefixes. 

Stems  of  the  first  type  are  predominantly  composed  of  consonant- 
owel-consonant.  Many  occur  in  pairs  or  groups,  with  similar  or 
early  similar  meaning,  but  with  variable  vowel;  whereas  a  few 
►airs  show  not  a  variable  vowel,  but  a  variable  consonant.  Besides 
hese  tri-literal  stems  there  are  a  number  of  bi-literal  and  uni-literal 
arms  and  a  few  as  yet  unanalyzable  dissyllabic  stems.  The  follow- 
[ig  list  shows  the  tri-literal  stems  which  have  at  present  been  deter- 
nined,  and  indicates  both  the  systematic  character  of  these  stems 
,nd  also  the  pairing  or  grouping  spoken  of  above.  In  some  cases 
he  meaning  of  the  stem  is  yet  uncertain,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
►er  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs.  Tri-literal  stems,  as  a  rule, 
ake  modifying  stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

-hak'  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -J<gi-(?);  -hok-ii) 

-bal'  to  mark,  paint 

'bas'  to  sweep(?);  -bis-  to  live,  stay ;  btcsii) 

-bat-  to  break  ;    hot-  to  break 

-dak-  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -dek-  to  make  hole 

-dam-  to  give 

-dip-  to  slide 

-dis-  to  slide 

-daS'  to  split 

^dat-(y)\  -rfe>^  to  overturn ;  -^^-(?) 

-hak-  to  tear;  -Kuk-  to  whistle  (?) 

'haJr-  to  lie,  cheat;  -AwZ-(?) 

-luip-  to  move  with  friction;  -hjop-  to  move  with  friction ;  -Aa/>-  to 

stretch;  -h,up-{\) 
-Kas'  to  slide;    -hes-  to  scratch;    -his-  to  make  basket;    -hJoB-  to 

scare  (?)  -Ku8-{X) 
-kal-  (?);  'kel-  to  perforate;  -kol-  to  bore(?);  -kol-  to  roll;  -hd-  (?) 
-kap'  to  move  with  friction  (?);  -kap-  to  move  with  friction  (?); 

-kop-i'i) 
-kes-{%) 

-kat-  to  strike;  -ket-  to  graze;  -kot-  to  divide;  -hut-  to  divide 
'lak-{'i)\  -fei-(?);  'lok-{'i)\  -^^  to  creep;  -^- to  creep 

§41 
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-lol-  to  cry 

-lap-  to  crawl  (?);   -/^-(?);   -Up-  to  cry  out;   -kfp-  to  move  witi 

friction  (?) 
-Zo«-(?) 

-rnah-  to  know,  count,  measure 
-7/iaZ-  ( ?) 
-not-  to  bend 

-/>oi-  to  strike;  -pok-  to  shake  (?) 

-pel-  to  perforate;  -/?<?^-  dislocate;  -pul-  dislocate,  remove 
-pin-  to  hear 
-pc^-  to  crumble 
-pat-{'i)\  -ptt-{'i) 
-sal'Ci);  -sil'  to  shake 
-till-  to  break  flat  thing 
-i'^i'- to  jump(?);  -tmk-{'i) 
-tom-Ci) 

-tap  to  squeeze(?);  -top-  to  break;  -top-  to  jump;    ^?//>-  to  break 
-tsap-  to  tear,  rip 

-tas-  to  slap(?);  -^^-  to  strip  off;  -toif-Ci)]  -to8-{i);  -tus-  to  break 
-tmt'  to  rip  off 
'UHu-  to  rub 
-?/?rtX;-  to  cry  out 
-yak-  to  crush;  -yok-  to  strike 
-ya/-  to  split;  -yol-  to  break;  -yul-  to  rip,  split 

-3^«^  ( ?) 

Bi-literal  and  uni-liteml  stems  of  this  first  type  are  quite  numerous, 
and  a  partial  list  is  here  given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  tri- 
literal  stems  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact  that  they  rarely  take  an/  modifying 
stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

a-  to  say  im-  to  drink 

a-  to  be  (auxiliary  verb)  mo-  to  shoot 

ap-  to  slip,  slide  o-  (?) 

ho-  to  blow  o-  to  go,  travel 

hoi-  to  leach  acorns  pe-  to  eat 

hu-  to  stink  jpu-  to  sew 

dl-  to  swell  -tau-  to  twist  ( ?) 

do-  to  bite,  seize  with  teeth  to-  to  burn 

In-  to  smell  (?)  -toi-  to  divide  in  strips 

hot-  to  spread  apart  (?)  tae-  to  see 

kai-  to  fly  -tsoi-  to  bend 

klai'  to  be  called,  named  -yau-  to  break  flat  thing 

ko-  to  have,  possess  (?)  yd  (?) 

m-{i)  .yu-i'i) 

me-  to  take,  seize 
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Special  mention  ought  to  be  made,  in  speaking  of  stems  of  this 
type,  of  the  connectives.  The  simple  connective  and,  indicated  by 
ixin^  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  unchangeable 
steins.  All  other  connectives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiliary 
verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various  verbal  suffixes.  A  list  of 
these  connectives,  any  of  which  may  take  the  simple  connective  kan 
as  an  additional  suffix,  follows: 

ado'm  so,  thus  atse  t  the  whiles,  at  this  time 

arri^'t  but  awe^Jmiiti  continually 

amJffni  then  aw^'te  then 

Verbal  stems  which,  although  dissyllabic,  yet  appear  to  be  unana- 
lyzable,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  types.  Some  of  the 
more  common  ones  follow: 

he'iio-  to  die  'pwi'li-  to  roll 

kdlo'-  to  rotate  -tala-  to  crush 

o'nJcoi-  to  conquer  -tibil-  to  wind  around 

ope*-  (?)  wile*'  to  run 

pedal'  tQ  steal,  to  answer  wo' no-  to  die 

Verbal  st^ms  of  the  second  type  have  already  been  discussed  in 
§  §  1 1-13,  and  need  not  therefore  be  taken  up  in  detail  here  again.  The 
Z>,  ?^,  and  y  series  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and  least  doubtful,  and  to 
offer  the  fewest  apparent  exceptions.  The  h  series  is  quite  puzzling; 
the  ?*form  (A^-),  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  others  in  the  series 
in  meaning,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  class  of  pure  prefixes,  indicating 
parts  of  the  body.  The  e  and  a  forms  (Jie-  and  hu-)  are  also  very 
irregular.  Although  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  stems  is,  that 
while  they  are  most  commonly  used  to  modify  another  stem  as  a 
prefix,  they  may  yet  themselves  stand  as  independent  stems  on  occa- 
sion, there  are  one  or  more  in  each  series  which  can  not  so  stand 
independently,  it  seems.     The  reasons  for  this  exception  are  not  yet 

clear. 

§41 
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So'tim*     neno'mmaiduin '      bii'sstsoia.'       Wiso'tpini*       he'nanfc^- 

One  old  people  lived,  it  is  said.  Bi^  Springs  oa  thi»  sde  €< 

ku'mmenim*    h<>bo'kOdom^  .mai'sem'.   bu'sstsoia.'    Ama'nkan^  sO'ti^ 

houBeles<4  ones        bark  hat  owning  they  lived,  it  is  said.       That  one  and         aD€ 

pakupem"      neno'mmaidum '      matsoi'am."      Ama'dikan"      mo'n" 

daoKhter  poA-  old  people  it  ia  related.  There  and  the 

8essin(c  persoy 

kule'm**      bu'sstsoia.'      Amankan*      matdoi'am"      Op^'kanbeninf " 

girl  lived,  it  iA  said.  That  one  and  it  is  related  alwmjs 

» id'thn  ONE  (-m  subjective). 

s  neno'maidUm  old  people;  ne'mo,  n^nope  the  osoal  adjective  oaed  for  referring  to  animate  things,  sod 
standing  for  old  per-son  if  tmaccompanied  by  a  noon;  -m  the  connective,  euph<micocHisoDant  used  in  forsv 
ing  compound  nouns,  etc.;  miU'du  man,  indlin,  pertiaps  from  root  mai-  to  speak;  -m  tht  suffix  ctf  Ub 
subjective  case. 

s  bu'$9Uoia  lived  (from  the  stem  6t2M-,  fri*-  to  uye.  to  remain,  to  continue  in  one  place):  -uoi- 
verbal  suffix  indicating  completed  action,  quotative,  i.  e..  the  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  the  exptrkt* 
of  the  speaker,  but  comes  to  him  merely  by  hearsay;  -a  the  usual  suffix  of  the  third  person,  -m  {-boM). 
is  rarely  used  with  -tsoi     This  may  be  a  contraction  from  ^soi-aniJ). 

4  ww/tpini  a  place  known  locally  as  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  North  Fork  of  Festfan 
river,  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  county,  California^    I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  name  satisCactorfiy. 

» he^nanti  on  this  side  of.  AnalyzaUe  as  follows:  kt-  a  demonstrative  stem  (confined  chiefly  to  tht 
northwestern  dialect)  meuiing  this;  -nan-  the  nominal  locative  suffix  meaning  from;  -ii  probably  bom 
•di,  the  general  locative  suffix  at   in,  etc.:  hence  the  whole  meaning  this-from-at,  a  spot  bbtwezs 

THIS  AND  the  ONE  SPOKEN  OF. 

'  ku'mmenim  a  houseless  person;  kum-  the  name  applied  to  the  semi-subterranean,  ctrcolar,  earth- 
covered  lodges;  -men  the  negative  or  privative  suffix;  to  this  is  then  added  a  euph<xiic  i,  and  flnaUy  the 
subjective  suffix  -m 

'  hobo'kodom  ownino  a  bark  hut;  hdb(/  the  conical  bark  huts  in  which  the  poorer  people  lived;  ho  akae 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  dwelling,  ant  sort  of  a  shelter  or  house;  -kd  a  aiffix  verr 
commonly  used,  indicating  the  quality  of  possessing,  hence  kdbo^ko  ha  vino  the  quautt  op  posssss- 
INO  a  bark  hut:  -do  the  suffix  of  the  present  participle;  -tn  the  subjective  suffix.  The  whole  mi^t 
be  rendered  owners  of  a  bark  hut. 

*  mai'sem  tuet.  This  is  apparently  a  form  synonymous  with  m^»em  or  md^sem.  The  final  a  is  tbe 
subjective  suffix. 

*  amd'nkan  and  that  one;  amd'  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  refearing  to  the  did  people,  here  ia 
the  subjective  case  amd'm,  the  m  being  changed  to  ft  befwe  k^  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule  (see 
§  4,  -Jtan  and). 

w  so'ti  one.    Here  In  objective  case  (cf.  note  1). 

II  pd'kUpem  A  person  having  a  daughter;  pd,po  daughter;  -kU  the  same  os-ko,  the  suffix  meaolnc 
having  the  qualitt  of  possessing;  -pe  the  suffix  used  generally  to  form  the  nomen  actoris,  etc: -n 
the  subjective  suffix. 

13  maUoi'am  it  is  jielated.  This  frequently  appearing  form  seems  to  come  from  a  verbal  stem  mm-  to 
relate,  to  tell;  -Uoi-  the  quotative  suffix  of  completed  action;  -a-  the  suffix  of  the  third  person,  cfcer- 
ally  used  with  --tsoi.    The  use  of  -m  here  Is  as  yet  not  clear. 

^^amU'dikan  and  at  that  place;  am&'  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  -di  the  locative  suffix  at:  -ias 
the  conjunction  and. 

i«  mdft  the,  that.  The  independent  form  of  the  third  i>ersonaI  pronoun.  This  \s  used  very  fteqaeoUy 
almost  as  a  demonstrative.    Here  mbU,  instead  of  mdm,  l>ecause  of  the  following  k 

^kiUi  m  WOMAN,  GIRL  (here  subjective). 

i<  dpi'kanbeninV  evert  time,  always.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  analyse  this  completely  or  satisfactoi^y: 
dpi'  occurring  alone  means  all;  -kan  seems  to  be  derived  from  kani,  meaning  also  all,  each,  eveit; 
•be  is  the  same  as  -pe  (the  p  changing  to  b  after  n);  the  final  suffix  -nini  appears  to  have  a  temporal  signif- 
cance;  as  also  in  li'woninl  once  in  a  while  (from  le'wo  some). 
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kulu'nanamOnihehe'  *^    piye'tonokOm  "      s5'tim  "      kulu'nanamaa't '® 

evening-toward-when-  one  who  went  one  evcning-toward 

almost  bathing 

wono'rnentsoia."    Ama'nkan^    tu'itsoia."    Ama'nkan'^  n^Dfustsoia.** 

missed-not,  it  is  said.         That  one  and         slept,  it  is  said.      That  one  and         dreamed  for  her- 
self, it  is  said. 

N6i>r  webissim  '*      kaka'nim  ^     po  *•      n^Dl' webissim  "       mOpi'kno  ^ 

Dre&ining  kept  on  every  night         dreaming  kept  on  same  one 

n^Drdom**  ntorustsoia."  Ama'nkan®  piye'tonotsoia.** 

dreaming  dreamed  for  her-  That  one  and  bathing  went,  it 

self,  it  is  said.  is  said. 

Piye'tonopenkan  **  oki'tmenpem  *^  6'kdatsoia."  Amankan^  be'nekto^ 

One  who  has  gone  one  not  returning  ittlawned,  it        That  one  and       morning  in 

bathing  and  is  said. 


>7  kmu'nanamdnihghf*  when  it  was  almost  dusk;  kClH*  is  the  usual  term  for  evening,  the  early  part 
of  the  night;  -nana-  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward;  -moni  a  tempbral 
suffix  with  the  force  of  when,  ArrER;  hihi*.  a  suffix  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  usually  indicating 
doabtfulness  or  approximation- 

w  jfiyftonokom  one  who  went  bathing  (from  piytf-,  piyi'to-  to  swim  or  bathe);  -no  is  probably 
merely  the  verbal  suffix  of  generalized  motion,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  a  contraction  from  Hfno-  to  go, 
TO  TRAVEL,  heuce  TO  GO  TO  BATHE;  -kd  the  suffix  indicating  having  the  quauty  op  possessing;  -m  the 
subjective  suffix,  this  agreeing  In  case  with  the  am&'m  in  amA'fihin. 

1*  96'tim  one.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  girl  or  to  the  evening.  It  is  probably,  however, 
the  former,  as,  if  it  meant  one  evening,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  words  would  lead  to  the  change 
of  the  -m  to  -il 

^  kUWwinamaa't.  The  first  portion  of  this  is  identical  with  the  first  portion  of  the  word  in  note  17. 
The  final  suffix  is,  however,  a  rather  puzzling  one.  It  would  seem  to  mean  indeed,  thus,  but  Its  use  is 
obscure. 

«  wond'menUoia  did  not  lose,  miss;  won6'  seems  to  mean  to  lose,  to  miss,  and  must  be  distinguished 
carefully  from  w6'no,  which  means  to  die.  The  -Isoi  Is  the  usual  quotatlve,  completed  action,  with  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun. 

V  tvL'Usoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tii*i-  to  sleep);  -isoia  (see  above). 

n  nlDVufUoia  dreamed  for  herself,  it  is  said;  nliA'  is  a  dream,  n^i>i'm-maufu  is  a  dreamer,  one  of 
the  two  classes  of  shamans.  The  use  of  the  reflexive  suffix  -us  here  is  not  wholly  clear.  It  probably  means 
SHE  DREAMED  FOR  HERSELF.  Thls  constructiou— a  participle  followed  by  a  verb,  or  a  continuative 
followed  by  a  verb— is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 

**  nitiVwlbiasim  kept  dreaming.    The  reflexive  is  not  used  In  this  case.    The  suffix  -Mssim  is  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  bia-  to  remain,  to  continue,  and  is  the  usual  continuative  suffix  employed,  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  to  keep  on.    It  is  very  generally  joined  to  the  verbal  stem  by  -wi^  which  is  of  uncertain 
meaning. 
»  kak&'nhn  evert.    A  reduplicated  form  of  kani'm  each,  all. 

»  pd  NIGHT.    This  term  is  gener^ly  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  period  of  darkness,  or.  If  restricted, 
applies  more  to  the  middle  of  the  night.    pO'esto  midnight. 

«  mdpi'ktu)  THAT  SAME  one;  m6  is  the  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronotm.    The  suffix 
•pi'Icno  seems  to  be  an  intensive,  and  to  mean  the  same,  the  very.     It  is  here  objective. 
»  niDi'dam  dreaming  (here  the  present  participle,  formed  with  -dom). 
»  pif^tonotioia  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (cf.  note  18). 

»  j4v^tonopefikan  the  one  who  had  gone  bathing;  piye'tono-  cf.  note  18;  pefig  the  suffix  of  the 
nomen  actoris,  -pern  becoming  -peH  before  k;  the  sufi^  -kan  is  the  common  connective. 

n  oki'tmenpem  one  not  returning,  okit-  meanhig  to  return,  to  arrive  at  a  place.    Analyzable, 
perhaps,  into  o-  (an  hypothetical  verbal  stem  connected  with  6-  to  go)  and  -kit  the  regular  directive  suffix 
meaning  down,  down  to     We  have,  in  addition,  -men  the  negative,  and  -pe  the  suffix  of  the  nomen 
actoris,  with  the  subjective  -m. 
"  i!kdat9oia  n  dawned.    The  verbal  form  ekda-  is  related  closely  to  ekV  day. 

»  bi'ndUo  w  the  morning  (sometimes  merely  be'nek).    The  suffix  -to  in  use  here  is  obscure.    It  occurs 
In  a  number  of  similar  cases,  with  apparently  a  temporal  meaning. 
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mako'  ^      hala'pweten "      Osi'pindom  ^      oki'tsoia.'^      Mobe'ikOoa " 

fish  carriea  having  coming  out  of  Arrived,  it  Herfalberlo 

towaitl  house.  i»  aaid. 

bohu'isitotsoia.'*  Awete'nkan^®  bii'sstsoia.'  Bodoi'kinudom^*  bu'sstsm' 

handed  over  to,  Thus  having  been        stayed  it  is  Sitting  on  ground  remaii^ 

it  is  said.  and  said.  it  U  saad. 

Ama'in**     maya'ken"      tsai'men**       tseine'npe(in)**    oki'tkOtsoia.* 

That  one  say  they  by  and  by  one  unseen  arriTinf-acali- 

ty  baduKis 
aaid. 

Pu'iyanan*'    maya'ken**  okO'k<>inpintsoia.**  A'fikanim  *•  maya'ken** 

Outside,  from  it  was  head  lower^  down  to-  Then  it  wu 

ward,  gradually,  it  is 
said. 

**  Tnaki/  FISH  (here  objective). 

*  hala'pweten  having  carried.  We  have  hero  the  use  of  one  of  the  troublesome  prefbc-steos.  to*. 
Taken  by  itself,  -lap-  is  a  verbal  stem  signifying  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  to  sit,  cseefos 
GROUND.  Combined  with  ha-,  it  means  to  carry,  perhaps  to  drag,  generally  by  a  cord  or  npt,  hm 
CARRYING  risH  ON  A  STRING.    The  sufflx  -weUn  is  a  temporal  suiBx  meaning  after  hating. 

^dsi'pindom  coming  out  of  toward  the  house.  The  verbal  stem  here  isd-TO  oo,  to  travel  to 
which  are  added  two  directive  suffixes,  •«<  out  of  (the  water),  and  -pin  toward.  In  -don  we  hs^ 
the  regular  present  participle. 

"  oki'tioia  arrived,  came  back.  OkU-  cf.  note  31.  While  this  Is  sometimes  beard  oki'tuoia^  is  s  raie 
the  second  t  Is  elided. 

*  mdbi'ikona  her  father  to.  With  relati<uiship  terms,  the  simple  third  personal  pn»i<HUi  is  atta 
used  in  place  of  the  regular  possessive  case,  as  here  we  have  md-  instead  of  mdki'.  Bifiko  father  isapps- 
entiy  analytable  Into  bi'i-,  a  stem  meaning  again,  another  (6^tm  again;  b^tftd  axothes;  hfiald 
new),  and  the  familiar  suffix  -Jed  having  the  quautt  of  possessing.  The  final  suffix  -na  Is  the  lorsdn 
suffix  meaning  toward,  expressing  the  motion  of  tfie  gift  from  the  girl  to  her  father. 

*  &oAu'm7or«ota  handed  over  to,  IT  is  SAID  In  fto- another  of  the  prefix-stems  appears.  Thisusiaet 
seems  to  signify  actions  done  with  a  bulky  or  round  object.  Its  application  here  is  obwcre,  wo- 
less  the  fist  is  thought  of  as  a  bulky  thing,  In  which  the  string  on  which  the  fish  are  strung  is  Ml 
The  main  stem,  -hui-,  Is  uncertain  In  its  meaning,  this  being  the  only  place  where  It  occurs.  In  coajm^ 
tlon  with  bo-,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  given  above.  The  sufllx  -Mto  is  one  of  the  diroetive  ve^ 
suffixes,  meaning  across,  over. 

40  awet^nkan  and  after  having  been  thus.  All  conjunctions,  except  ton  and,  are  fbrmed  in  Maidn 
from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be.  Here  with  the  sufflx  -uiete{n)  we  get  the  idea  of  seqiwDce,  usc^ 
expressed  In  English  by  and  then.    The  -kan  is,  of  course,  the  simple  conjunction  and. 

41  bddoi'kinHdom  sitting.  In  this  case  the  Initial  syllable  bd-  is  in  all  probability  the  same  preflx-fi»9 
which  appeared  In  bohWisUolsoia,  In  this  case  changed  In  accordance  with  som^  obscure  voweMtaiBaEv. 
bd-  as  SL  simple  verbal  stem  means,  on  the  other  hand,  to  blow,  as  the  wind.  The  prefix-stem  65-  bms 
used  as  a  stem,  talcing  the  suffix  -doi,  a  verbal  directive  meaning  upward,  and  often  appears  thus  withic: 
further  addition;  as  bodoi'tsoia  he  sat.  It  Is  not  clear  how  the  Idea  of  sitting  comes  from  the  elements  iu- 
and  -doi,  unless  we  assume  that  the  Idea  Is  of  a  round  thing  (the  knees?)  sticking  up  (as  one  sits  on  oor  > 
haunches).  The  suffix  (or  suffixes)  -kinii  Is  not  clear.  It  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  still  ture^ 
tain,    -dam  is  the  usual  present  participle. 

«  amd'm  that  one  (subjective  form  of  the  demonstrative). 

43  mayd'ken  it  was.  This  frequently-appearing  form  seems  to  be  derived  from  tlie  stem  mo-  ro  ^ 
with  the  suffix  -yak-,  which  indicates  past  time. 

**  taai'men  after  a  while.  Derived  from  Uai  another,  and  the  suffix  -m^n,— not  the  negative,  viik 
which  it  is  Identical  In  form,  but  a  suffix  Indicating  time  of,  which  Is  used  in  the  names  ofseasofu,^. 
iyo'men  summer,  flower-time;  ku'mmen  winter,  earth-lodgb-time,  i.  e.,  the  period  during  wbkh 
the  people  live  in  the  earth-lodges). 

4«  t8eme'npe{m)  one  who  is  not  seen.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  Ue-  to  see,  with  the  negative  sn&i 
•men,  and  the  -pe  of  the  nomen  octoris.  It  would  seem  to  mean,  therefore,  one  not  seeing,  but  ^em- 
phatically declared.  In  this  instance,  to  be  passive.  No  formal  distinction  of  the  passive  has  yet  ben 
noted  In  Maidu. 

<*  oki'tkbtsoia  had  the  quauty  of  arriving,  it  is  said  (from  okU-  to  arrive,  to  reach;  ct  ooft 
31).    The  use  of  the  suffix  -kd  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

*^  pui'yanan  from  outside;  pui'ya  means,  in  general,  the  oxttstoe,  without  the  HOtras.  The  nSx 
-nan  Is  the  usual  locative,  meaning  prom,  away  from. 

*"  oko'koinpintsoia  lowered  head  uttle  by  uttle  down  toward,  it  is  said.  In  this  instance  n 
have  the  use  of  the  prefix  o-  hidlcatlng  actions  done  with  the  head.  The  verbal  stem  is  -kdi-,  meaning;  to 
lower,  to  depress  {koittono-  to  set,  as  the  sun,  I.  e.,  to  go  down  over  the  edge  of  the  world).  Tk 
reduplication  of  the  stem  here  indicates  that  the  action  took  place  slowly  at  intervals.  The  suffix  -po 
is  directive,  meaning  toward     The  n  before  the  p  is  probably  phonetic. 

*  a'nkamm  then.  This  is  a  connective  formed  from  the  stem  a-  and  the  sufldx  -tontm,  roeaniofTO 
finish,  complete  an  action. 
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Icko'npinwebis^sim*®     loko'npinwebissim  ^    tsa'nwono'^    tloiba'dom*' 

crawling  in  kept  crawling  in  kept  one  side  coiling  aronnd 

ssuwo'nona**  opi'tinodom"  pu'iyam^  i'nkina**  opi'tsipdom.^  Awete'n" 

tire  behind  filling  up  door  base  to  filling  out.  Then 

towards 

tnava'ken**       kiile'm"        i'nkinan**       ono'm**       sO'ntsedSnudom  •* 

ft  was  girl  beside,  from  head  projecting 

tsSko'nwebisstsoia.**  Amfi'm*'         ba'ssvatan"         16'ksiptsoia? 

looking-fitraight  continued,  That  one  staid  after  crawled  out,  it 

it  is  said.  having  is  said. 

Lo'ksipfibissim"    tsai'men**    16'ksipbo'stsoia?     A'nkanim*®    mO'im** 

Crawling  out  continued       by  and  by  crawled  wholly  out,  Then  he 

it  is  said. 

M  I6k5*npinwibittim  kept  crawuno  into,  toward.  The  main  stem  here  is  Idit- to  crawl  on  hands 
AND  KNEES,  OR  ON  BELLT  (Ui'kdoUwia  CfLkWLED  UP).  Thls  Stem  is  heiB  apparently  Combined  with  dno 
TO  oo,  travel  (from  d,  the  simple  verb  of  movement)  to  form  a  compound  verb,  to  go  crawling. 
The  suflix  -pin  is  tbe  regular  directive  meaning  toward,  into  (into  the  house,  toward  the  girl),  whereas 
the  'wilrissim  is  the  continuative  already  explained;  cf.  note  24. 

^  tsa'nwono  ON  one  side  of  the  house;  <«m-  is  a  stem  referring  to  the  side  of  ansrthing,  as  Ua'fM 
itsan'-na)  sideways.  The  suffix  -wwtio  Is  somewhat  puzzling.  There  is  a  verbal  suffix  apparently  Iden- 
tical, indicating  the  past  participle.  Here,  and  again  a  few  words  leurther  on,  it  occurs  in  terms  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  bouse. 

^UdihA'dom  coiUNO  around.  The  verbal  stem  is  here  t!6i-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  to  turn,  as 
in  o'ndtditoxkdm  one  who  is  curly-headed  ((/nd  head).  The  force  of  -Aa  is  not  known.  The  final 
sufTlx  is  the  present  participle  -dom. 

u  s&wo'nona  toward  tue  place  opposriE  the  door;  sO,  is  the  term  for  fire;  the  area  back  of  the 
fire,  i.  e.,  the  other  side  of  the  fire  from  the  door,  is  called  8&w&no^  and  is  the  place  of  honor.  l%e  final 
suffix  -na  is  the  locative,  meaning  to,  toward. 

**  opi'tinodom  wlling  up.  The  stem  opit-t  meaniug  full,  seems  analyzable  Into  'pU-t  a  stem  entering 
into  several  verbal  forms  (as  hopi't-waitodom  filling  and  bursting;  kapi'tdom  pinching  something 
like  a  berry  and  bursting  it),  and  a  prefix(7)  o-  of  uncertain  meaning,  possibly  the  prefix  o-  indicat- 
ing actions  done  with  the  head  (?).  The  sufl^  'ino  following  is  probably  -no,  the  suffix  of  generalized 
motion,  with  a  euphonic  i. 

"  pu'iyam  inkina  to  the  threshold;  pii'iya,  meaning  really  the  outside  as  contrasted  with  the 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE,  is  ofteu  uscd  for  THE  DOOR,  that  which  leads  to  the  outside;  -inki  means  the 
base,  BOTTOM,  of  a  thing;  -na  is  the  locative  toward. 

M  opi'Uipdom  hlung  rr  out.    The  stem  here  is  the  same  as  above  (note  54) ,  with,  however,  a  different 
suffix,  sip,  meaning  out  of,  out  from.    The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  of  filling  the  space  so  com- 
pletely as  to  overflow,  as  it  were. 
^^aweWn  then;  cf.  note  40. 

»  kiile'm  i'nkinan  from  beside  the  woman.     This  should  probably  be  written  as  two  words,  although 
in  speech  the  two  nouns  are  very  closely  run  together.    Kule*  is  the  usual  term  for  woman,  and  -nan 
the  locative  meaning  from. 
f^ono'm  HEAD  (the  subjective  form  with  the  -m). 

» sd'tUsedd'nudom  projecting,  sticking  up.  As  yet  not  analyzed  satislJcictorily.  55-  appears  in  a  num- 
ber of  verbs  as  a  stem  whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  -n  is  probably  euphonic,  while  -tsr  may  be  the 
common  stem  M-  to  see.  The  following  suffixes  appear  to  be  -ddi,  meaning  upward,  and  the  vague 
suffix  -nu  or  -no,  usuaUy  indicating  simple  motion  (sowi'doUsoia  crawled  upward;  sowi'kadoidom 

STANDING  upright). 

» tsfkO'nwibtMlsoia  kept  looking  steadily  at,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  Is  U£-  to  see,  which,  with 
the  suffix  -kdn  (perhaps  related  to  -koi  away),  has  the  meaning  to  look  at,  to  gaze  on.  The  contin- 
uative suffix  -ici'biss  gives  the  idea  of  steadiness  and  fixity  of  gaze. 

«*Wt'Myoton  after  having  stayed.  The  stem  buss-  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  suffix  -ycUan 
is  best  translated  by  after  having. 

« /d'Hwipteoia  crawled  out,  it  is  said.  The  stem  Idk-  has  already  been  discussed.  The  suffix  sip 
OUT  or  has  also  already  beon  referred  to  in  note  56. 

**  lo'ksipebissim  kept  crawling  out.    Here  the  continuative  -wlbissim  is  short<»ned  to  -ebissim. 

f^ld'ksipbo'stsoia  crawled  wholly  out.  it  is  said.  The  suffix  -bos  gives  the  idea  always  of  thorougli- 
ness,  completion  (see  §  20,  no.  39). 

••  mo'im  he  (in  the  subjective  form). 
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nio'nina**^  5'tnotsoia.*^  Lo'kmitnow^'bissim**    lO'kmitsoia.'*      Atse't" 


71 


water  tu  went  into,  it      Crawling  down  into  oontinoed      crawled  down  into,       JlcMivUe 

is  said.  it  is 


kule'm*^    bu'sstsoia'      unl'di^   hob&'di.^     Tsai'men**      we'yetsdt.'' 

girl  stayed,  it  is  said  this-in         bark-hnt-in  By  and  by  q>oke,itliMM. 

*'0koi'tap57*     aka'nas^      niki'^^«     fitsoi'a."      Amo'ni^       "Ho'"^ 

"  Liet  us  go  away  said  (he)  me-to"  said  she.  It  Then  ''All 

is  said.  ngikt* 

atsoi'a."      "Ama'm**     be'n€k«    Ono'makasi~    b6'nek»     Ono'tapO" 

said  (the  ** That  one  to-morrow  go-shall-I  to-monow  go  away, 

father),  it  let  i«, 

is  said. 

aka'nas^*    nik""  atsoi'a.^  AmO'ni'*  m6m"  ne'nommai'dtoi*  ''He's* 

said  (he)        me-to,'*     said  she,  it         Then  he  old  man  **  To, 

is  said. 

Ono'ben6^     saa"'**     atsoi'a."      AmO'ni'*     tsai'men*^     bu'ssyatan'' 

go-ought  ?'*  said  (he),  Then  by  and  by  stayed  after 

it  is  «dd.  having 

"  nu/mna  to  the  water;  mo'mi  is  water.    The  terminal  euphonic  I  is  dropped  always  bcAite  loo^ 

tive  suffixes  suet)  as  this;  -wi  toward. 

« 'dtnottoia  went  into,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here,  d(-,  Is  apparently  a  derived  stem  from  the  eomaflc 
d-  to  oo.  (May  not  this  lie  a  contraction  from  dmit-  to  oo  down  into?)  The  addition  of  the  suffix  -m 
of  generalized  motion  does  not  seem  to  add  strength. 

^lo'kmitnowe'hUsim  kept  crawling  down  into.  We  have  here  the  suffix  -laut,  meaning  ixro,  dovx 
into  a  hole,  cavity,  etc.,  which,  it  was  suggested,  may  appear  in  contracted  form  in  the  pffeceduig 
vorb.  Again,  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -W)  seems  to  add  little,  although  here  perhaps  emptttstxinc  tbe 
continiiity  of  the  motion.    In  'WfbUsim  we  have,  of  course,  the  usual  oontinuative. 

70 Id'kmitsoia  crawled  down  into,  it  is  said.    Here  -mii4$oia  coalesces  to  -mitsoia. 

71  atse'l  meanwhile.    A  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a-  to  be  by  the  tempocsl 
•Iset,  meaning  WHILE,  AT  the  TIME  WHEN. 

T^tlnVdi  in  this;  unV  is  the  demonstrative  indicating  objects  near  the  speskker;  -di  Is  the 
sulTix  meaning  at,  in,  on. 

"  uc'yctsom  spoke.    Of  the  many  verbs  of  speaking  or  saying,  wl'yen  is  one  of  the  most  commonly 
The  stem  is  in  rcaiity  wl-,  often  reduplicated  as  wi'wl-.    The  suffix  -y«  is  one  of  those  verbal ; 
so  gonoral  a  meaning  that  no  definite  translation  can  he  given  for  them. 

i^okoi'tapo  LET  us  GO  AWAY.  Here  6-  to  go  is  the  stem,  to  which  is  added  the  directive  suffix  -la 
AWAY  from;  a  further  suffix,  -ta,  which  generally  seems  to  indicate  motion  upward  or  along  thesor&oe 
of  somethinn;  and  finally  the  exhortative  suffix  -pd. 

"aAvi'Hrt.v  SAID.  The  stem  a-  to  say  is  probably  related  to  the  stem  ma-  of  similar  meaning.  TV 
suffix  -kan  is  the  ending  of  the  third  person  of  a  verbal  form  (see  {  19,  no.  30).  The  terminal  -««  is  tiie 
indiration  of  the  perfect  tease,  here  suffixed  directly  to  the  verlial  form,  and  not  standing  independesi 
(see  {(  19.  no.  ;i2). 

.  '»  nUr  (TO)  ME.  Instead  of  the^more  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  ail, 
what  is  apparently  an  emphatic  form  is  here  used,  distinguished  from  the  possessive  aflt  by  a  diffsad 
aecenr  and  long  terminal  i. 

T'  atsui'a  saw,  it  is  SAID.  The  stem  d-  TO  SAY  here  takes  the  regular  quotative  past-tense  suffix.  InstaaJ 
of  the  usual  ending  of  the  third  person,  -a,  as  here,  the  form  OUoi'kan  is  sometimes  used.  As  compand 
with  fikd'nas  ahovc;  the  position  of  the  tense  and  pronominal  suffixes  Is  reversed. 

^'^amd'ni  THEN.  Another  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  with  the  suffix  -mdni^  appanntiy  best 
translated  by  WHEN;  hence  WHEN  IT  WAS  so. 

'« Ac  well!  all  rightI  yesI 

»  oT^O'mnkasi  i  shall  GO.  Here,  from  the  stem  d-,  the  gener^  verb  to  oo,  to  trjlykl,  dad-  is  tomied 
of  which  the  form  given  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future,  the  -md  being  the  suffix  of  the  fotoe 
tenM\  ih<'  -ka  a  suifix  still  somewhat  obscure  (see  §  19,  no.  30).  and  the-«<0  the  suffix  of  the  first  pefsao 
singular. 

"<  biw'tafH)  LET  US  GO  (a  form  parallel  to  ^koi'tapd  (see  note  74),  but  formed  from  dn5'-). 

n  nik  (to)  me.  Here  the  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used.  Instead  of  the 
enii)hatic  niki'  (see  note  7G). 

«»  mom  HE  (THE).    The  subjective  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  used  here  ss  a< 
strati  ve. 

»*  he' a  yes: 

»  ono'benf  ought  to  go.    The  sufTix  -ben  or  -beni  conveys  the  idea  of  must,  ought. 

«*  gad'  (?)  I  am  unable  to  explain  thi.s. 
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tu'itsoia.^      Ama'm*'      be'nekto^    momr®*     h^no'tsoia.*®    Ania'm*^ 

fUept,  it  is  That  one  morning  in  water  went  to  pret.  it  That  one 

said.  ia  said. 

iiiO'i««  m5kr^  ye'pi*^  tsStsoi'a.^  Am5'ni^«  mako'»*  pl'luti^^  me'tsoia.*^ 

liim  her  husband      saw,  it  is  said.        Then  fish  many- very   gave,  it  is  said. 

^inO'ni'*    tsa'nan'*    momr^    hfidoi'wet®*    tsa'nan®'    mako"*    so'doi- 

Then  on  one  side        water  carried  up  on  other  fish  carried 

having  side 

tisoia.*^    Oki'tweten^    moml'^    so'kitsoia.**      A'nkanim**     mako' '^ 

up  in  arms.     Arrived  after  water  set  down,  it  is  Then  fish 

it  la  said.  having  said. 

lia'psitotsoia.*'*       AmO'ni  ^*     me'datotsoia.****      Ama'm  *'    be'n6kto  ^ 

passed  across  Then  took,  it  is  said.  That  one  morning  in 

(through),  it  is 
said. 

tseda'bosim  »^     kani'm^*«    bu'sstsoia.  »      Atse't'^     l^kO'npintsoia.**^ 

breakfasted  all  remained,  it  is  Meanwhile        crawled  in  toward,  it 

completely  said.  is  said. 

A'nkanim  *•  mCka'ndi  ^^  t!5i'kitsoia.*^  Sawo'nonaki  ^^  opi'tinodom  " 

Then  same  place  at         coiled  up,  it  is  Farther  side's  filling  up 

said. 

^  tU'iUoia  SLEPT  (from  the  stem  tu'i-  to  sleep).  This  presumably  refers  to  the  girl  only,  although  of 
coarse  it  might  mean  all  the  persons  in  the  hut. 

»  momV  WATER.    The  objective  retains  the  euphonic  i  (see  note  67). 

*  hind'ttoia  went  to  get.  As  it  stands,  this  is  obscure.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it  was  mis- 
heard tor  hand'tsoia,  especially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  form  hidoi'-  two  lines  beyond,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  usual  hadoi*-.  It  is  also  possible  that  hi-  is  really  correct,  and  is  the  equivalent  of 
hor,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  vowel-shifts  in  prefix-stems.  In  either  event,  the  analysis  is  not  easy, 
as  J^  seems  to  mean  actions  perfobiied  with  the  back  or  shoulder.  With -tio,  the  suflix  of 
motion,  it  seems  to  be  specialized  to  mean  ooino  por  the  purpose  of  carryinq  (on  the  shoulder?). 
The  more  general  use  of  ft^  as  a  prefix-stem  is  to  indicate  actions  that  occur  spontaneously. 

**  mdkV  HER.  This  is  the  regular  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  with  the 
suffix  -ki  (cf.  note  66). 

«  yi'pi  HUSBAND  (objective). 

M  UlUoi'a  SAW,  IT  IS  SAID.    The  stem  here  is  Ui-,  the  usual  form  for  to  see. 

•*  pi'lvM  VERT  many;  pi  alone  means  if  any,  much;  -iuH  is  an  Intensive  suffix  equivalent  to  the  English 

VIRY. 

»«  mi^Uoia  gave.    To  give,  to  hand  to.  to  take,  is  expressed  by  the  stem  mi-. 

^  tod'nan  on  one  side  (literally,  from  one  side  Udn^mm),  on  the  other  side.  Taa'nan  .  .  .  tsd'nan 
ON  this  side  ...  on  that  side. 

^ hidoi' wet  having  carried  up  (from  water).  The  more  usual  form  Is  hadoi'-ro  carry  up,  gener- 
ally on  shoulder  (see  note  89).  The  suffix  -wet  here  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  sequence,  in  that, 
after  having  taken  up  in  one  hand  or  on  one  side  the  water,  she  then  took  up  the  load  of  fish  in  the  other. 

^  ad^doitsoia  carried  up  in  arms.  The  prefix-stem  96-  generally  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  with 
the  arms:  as  sd'doidom  carrying  wood  up;  »6hd'ndyewc'bissim  kfpt  lifting  him  about.  The  -doi 
shows  that  the  motion  was  up  from  the  water  toward  the  house. 

«  oki'tweUn  after  having  arrived  (at  the  house).    See  notes  31 ,  36. 

••  i6'kU9oia  set  down,  it  is  said.  Here  again  the  prefix-stem  86-  appears,  this  time  with  the  suffix  -kit, 
meaning  downward,  i.  e.,  action  with  arms  downward,  laying  down  whatever  is  being  carried. 

100  ka'ptitotsoia  passed  across,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  hap-,  meaning  to  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold 
firmly;  with  the  suffix  ^dto  across,  through,  it  comes  to  mean  to  hand  over  to  some  one,  across 
OB  through  an  opening,  fire,  etc. 

»«  mi'datotsoia  took,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  mi-,  apparently  meaning  both  to  give  and  to  take(?). 
The  use  of  -<te  here  Is  not  clear  entirely.  It  often  means  motion  downward,  and  may  here  mean  he 
took  down,  as  the  girl  passed  the  fish  to  him  through  the  smoke  hole  or  doorway.  The  suffix  -to  is  prolv 
ably  here  indicative  of  a  plural  object:  namely,  the  many  fish  (see  §  21,  no.  45). 

m  tsed&'basim  wholly  breakfasted;  ttedd  is  to  breakfast.  The  suffix  -bos  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  meaning  wholly,  completely.  In  the  present  instance  an  adjectival  form  seems  to  have  Ix^en 
made.    It  is  subjective  as  referring  to  they. 

^kani'm  all  (subjective). 

>••  Idkd'npifUsoia  crawled  in  toward  (he)  (see  note  60). 

w  mdka'ndi  at  the  same  spot;  mSka'ni  is  always  given  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

w  Uoi'kitsoia  coiled  up  on  ground,  rr  is  said.  The  stem  t!di-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  has  already 
been  discussed  (see  note  52);  here,  with  the  suffix  -kit  down,  on  the  qrolt^d,  it  is  clearer  than  Ijefore 
with  -ha. 

»» tdwo'iumaki  farther  side's.  As  explained  before  (note  53),  sSwo'no  is  the  term  applied  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  house  opposite  the  door.  With  this  we  have  here  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward,  and 
the  possKsive  suffix  -ki.  This  use  of  the  possessive  is  curious,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  word  like 
SPACE,  AREA,  ought  to  be  understood. 
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pQ'iyanaki  ***     opi'tsiptsoia.****      Awete'nkan  *^    be'ibOm  ***    mO'in  *" 

doorward  fined  completely.  Then  and  again  she  (thr  ■ 

it  is  said. 

kule'ni  ^*         i'nkinan  "*  tsfeko'nwebisstsoia/*  Awete'nkan* 

girl  beaide-from  looked  straight  continually,  Tbenand 

it  Is  said. 

ti'ktena  bu'ssdom  "^  bii'ssweten  "*      15'ksiptsoia.''     Lo'ksip^bissim* 

little  while  staying  staying  after  crawlea  out,  it  is  Crawling  out  kepi  "^ 

said. 

Ir/ksipbo'stsoia.**  A'nkanim  *•  lOkdo'Dutsoia.*^ 

crawled  wholly  out,  Then  crawled  up,  iti^«3l 

it  is  said. 

Han^'leknantenkfi'doidi  "*  ama'nantena  "^  Ono'doiteoiau"* 

Honey  Lake  from  country  in  that  from  toward  went  off  up,  it  is  aid. 

Am^'nikan""      niO'in  ">     kul6'm  «    we'yetsoia."    "Su  *^     Ono'sP  ° 

Then  and  she  (the)  girl  spoke,  it  is  said.         **Well!  going-r* 

atsora.'^     AmO'nikan"®     m5'im^     neno'm"'     "He'u"**      at<oi'a." 


said  (she),  it          Then  and                  he(the)            old  man                 "Yes**  mid  (be , 

is  said.  it  is  mid. 

''EttQ'"3       niin"*      basa'kO"^      ya'tisi"**^      atsoi'a."  A'nkanim* 

"Stop!            (for)  you                staff                   make-I"               said  (he),  then 

it  is  said. 

basa'kO"^         ya'titsoia.  "•         A'nkaninkan  "^          piwi'***  kan"* 

staff                            made,  it                             Then  and                           roota  and 

is  said.  (magic) 


^  pu'iyanaki  doorward.    A  similar  construction  to  that  in  note  107.    For  pfl'ijw,  aee  note  55. 

»»  opVtsiptsoia  filled  up  completely,  it  is  said  (see  note  54). 

iiob^']7>dm  AGAIN  (from  the  st«m  bi'i-  meaning  again,  another,  and  the  soffix  -bo  of  miknovi 
meaning). 

>ii  mo'  in  SHE  (that  one).  Subjective  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  hoe  used  as  denxxsto- 
tl ve.    Phonetic  change  of  -m  to  -H  before  Jr. 

i>?  i'nkinan  from  itEsiDE;  inki,  meaning  base,  with  the  locative  suffix  -nan,  meaning  from. 

113  ti'ktena  bu'ssdom  staying  a  little  wmLE;  tikti  alone  has  the  meaning  of  suohtly,  somewhat,  a 
little:  ti'ktfna  has  a  temporal  meaning,  a  little  while  (is  this -na  the  locative?);  the  verbal  stem  is 
biiss-  to  stay,  to  remain,  and  has  here  the  present-participle  suffix. 

>i<  bii'ssivtltn  AFTER  STAYING  (ffom  the  same  stem  bUss-,  with  the  common  suffix  -wrten,  meansij 

after.  AFTER  HAVING). 

i>^  Ib'kdo'nutsoia  crawled  up,  it  is  said.  The  directive  suffix  -ddn  here  also  has  the  general  suffix  d 
motion  -no  (-nn). 

i>o  Uano'Uknanteilko'doidi  IN  THE  HoNEY  lake  region.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  Hano'Uk  is  meicly 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  English  name,  or  a  real  Indian  name  itself,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a 
corruption.  The  siiITix  -nan  is  the  usual  locative  from,  apparently  meaning  this  side  from,  i.  e..be- 
twe(*n  here  and  Honey  lake.  The  -te  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning,  apparently  nominaliztng  the  locative 
fonn  preocdiug  it.  The  -A  is  from  -m  l)efore  k,  and  is  the  connective.  Kd'do,  kodo,  is  the  usual  tenn  fof 
place,  country,  world,  and  frequently  takes  a  euphonic  i  before  the  locative  -di  at.  in. 

1"  ama'nanttna  that  place  from  toward;  am&'  the  demonstrative  that,  with  the  locati\ie  -•« 
FROM,  meaning  this  side  of  that  place,  i.  e.,  between  there  and  here;  the  same  suffix  -tc.  as  in  the  pn^ 
ceding  word;  and  finally  the  locative  (exactly  the  reverse  of  -nan)  -na  toward,  i.  e.,  the  snake  crawled  ofl 
toward  some  spot  l>etween  here  and  Honey  lake. 

"^  ono'doitaoia  WENT  OFF  UP,  IT  IS  said;  6no-  TO  travel,  to  go;  -doi  the  directive  upwabd  (north  is 
apparently  always  UP  to  these  Maidu). 

«»  amo'nikan  and  then. 

iw.fj/  well!  (an  exclamation). 

1*1  onO'iti  I  AM  going  (from  the  stem  5no-  to  qo,  to  travel).  Here  the  suffix  of  the  first  persoo 
singular  is  sufllxed  directly  to  verbal  stem,  without  the  -ka  which  Is  generally  used  (see  §  19,  no.  30), 

i«  nt  no'  m  old  man.  I lere  apparently  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  from  context  later,  this  sema 
to  1)6  father.    See  note  2. 

i^ettu'  stop  a  momentI  waitI 

"1  min  FOR  you.    The  objective  form  of  the  independent  second  personal  pronoun. 

»^  basd'ko  a  cane,  .staff.  This  appears  to  be  from  a  stem  bos-,  which  seems  to  mean  widb  sprkadoig, 
spreading  apart,  from  which,  with  the  suffix  -k6,  we  have  that  which  has  the  quautt  of  posaiss- 
ING  wide  .spread,  1.  e.,  a  staff,  with  which  one  spreads  out  one's  support.    Here  objective. 

itt  jfd'tm  I  am  making.  The  stem  yd-  means  to  create,  to  make  ( K&doy&pem  the  Earth-Makis. 
Creator),  and,  with  the  causative -tj,  seems  to  mean  about  the  same,  to  prepare,  to  make.  Hcfr, 
again,  we  have  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular,  without  the  ustial  suffix  preoeding,  te. 

i«  a'nkaniiikan  and  then. 

>•  phtV  ROOTS  (objective). 

«»  kan  AND. 
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f>asa'komostsu'mdi  ^^       wida'tpaitsoia.^^'       ''  TTni' "'       Mi'knodom  ^^ 

staff  (cane)  end-on  tied-to.  it  is  said.  "This  arrivlnR 

y  lolokdi  ^^     t6'sdadom  *^      ts^he'hetsonoweten  *^     wOdO'minodom  ^" 

{moke  hole  at  standing  up  loolcing-over  (into) -after  throwing-lnto 

having 

wOdC'mkitmaa'nkano^^      samo'estodi "  "•      atsoi'a."        'Sika'latset"® 

th row -down-you -shall  flreplace-centre-  said  (he),  •  Bother-while  (if) 

into"  it  is  said. 

min*'*    O'hOni*^^    min"^    opo'ktibOs"^"  Nik"     sika'lamen' "»   ama'" 

you  something  you  neadache  Me  bother  not'  that 

mysterious  cause  I  may . 

with 

aa'nkano"^*^         atsoia"         Ara6'nikan"»         ''He'u"»*         atsoi'a." 

say-you'*  said  (he),  Then  and  "Yee"  said  (she), 

it  is  said.  it  is  said. 

A  wete'nkan  ^®    Ono'doitsoia. "' 

Then  and  went  off  up,  it  is 

said. 


"•  basd'k5mo»tsil'Tndi  on  the  end  op  the  staff.  Basd'kd  staff;  -m  the  connective;  ostsu'mi  the  end, 
POINT.    The  locative  -di  has  the  force  of  at,  on. 

wi  wida'tpaitsoia  tied  to,  it  is  said.  The  preflx-stem  tri-,  indicating  actions  done  by  force,  generally 
by  pulling,  is  here  combined  with  the  stem  -dat-,  which,  in  its  more  common  form,  -dot',  is  of  frequeirt 
occurrence.  It  has  a  meaning  alone  of  to  knock,  apparently,  but  with  wi-  has  the  meaning  to  tie.  The 
sufQx  -pai  means  against,  upon,  1.  e.,  to  tie  or  affix  to,  on. 

»*«  UnV  THIS  (objective),  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 

i»  odVknodom  arriving,  when  you  arrive  (from  6-  to  go,  and  -dikno  against,  up  against;  hence  to 
REACH,  TO  arrive);  present  participle  suffix  -dom. 

!*•  o'lolokdi  AT  THE  smoke  hole.  From  o'loloko  is  the  smoke  hole  of  the  earth-covered  lodge.  The  ter- 
minal euphonic  vowel  (here  o  instead  of  the  more  usual  f,  probably  depending  on  vowel-harmony)  Is 
dropped  before  the  locative  -di. 

i»  td'adadom  standing  up  (present  participle).  From  tos-  a  stem  meaning  to  stand;  the  suffix  -da 
indicates  motion  upward  or  position  aloft;  hence  standing  up  by  the  smoke  hole. 

w«  tsihe'hitsondweten  after  having  looked  over  into.  From  tsi-.  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  see,  here 
with  a  suffix,  -hike,  which  is  obscure.  The  suffix  -Isono,  however,  is  a  common  one,  meaning  over  edge 
OF,  OFF  over  down;  hence  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  smoke  hole  into  the  house.  The  -weUn 
is  the  common  suffix  indicating  after  having. 

w  wddd'minodom  throwing  down  into.  The  prefix-stem  wo-  here  refers  to  the  staff,  as  a  long  thing; 
irddd'm  meaning  to  throw  or  drop  a  long  thing.  The  stem  dom-  is  obscure.  The  directive  suffix 
-wit,  meaning  down  into  a  hole,  hollow,  etc.,  follows,  with  the  -no  of  general  motion,  and  the  parti- 
cipial (present)  suffix  -dom. 

»*  wddo'mkitmad'nkano  you  shall  throw  down.  The  same  stem  as  above;  wdddm  here  talces  the  suffix 
'kit,  meaning  downward,  to  the  ground.  The  future  suffix  -ma  follows,  with  the  regular  ending  of 
the  second  person  coming  last  (see  §  28). 

139  samd'entodi  in  the  center  of  the  fireplace;  s&  is  the  term  for  fire;  s&md'  the  fireplace,  appar- 
ently 8d-m-6  fire-stonk;  -fsto,  often  used  independently,  means  the  center  or  middle  of  anything, 
here  with  the  locative  -di. 

i*  sikd^lat^et  while,  at  the  time  when  he  bothers;  itika'la-  has  the  meaning  of  to  kother,  to 
TROUBLE,  TO  HURT,  Its  aualysis  is  not  yet  clear;  *t- is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  («i'fc^*-  to  cook, 
slket-  TO  SEIZE,  etc.).  The  stem  -jfcof-  is  also  troublesome.  The  temporal  suffix  -txH  here  really  gives  the 
idea  of  whenever,  if. 

i«  d'honi  WITH  something  mysterious,  bad  (magically);  d'hd  is  anything  which  is  evil  in  its  effects, 
or  by  magical  means  works  harm  to  a  person.    The  instrumental  suffix  -ni  requires  no  explanation. 

HJ  oyo'klibos  I  might  make  headache;  opo'k  is  a  headache  (probably  from  o-,  the  prefix  referring  to 
the  head;  and  -pok-,  meaning  to  strike);  opo'kli-  to  cause  a  headache.  The  suffix  -bo  corresponds  to 
our  English  might,  the  s  being  the  sufi^x  of  the  first  person,  without,  in  this  case  again,  the  -ka.  This 
-ka  is,  however,  never  used,  I  believe,  after  -bo. 

»«  sikdlamen  don't  bother,  hurt  (slkA'l-,  cf.  note  140).  The  negative  -men  is  often  used  thus  to  indi- 
cate negative  imperative. 

I**  eui'nkano  you  say  (from  d-  to  say,  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  second  person). 
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[Translation] 

There  was  an  old  couple.     They  lived  just  this  side  of  Big  Springs, 
and,  having  no  earth-lodge,  lived  in  a  bark  hut.     These  old  peoji 
had  one  daughter,  who  lived  with  them.     Every  evening,  just  &t 
dusk,  she  always  went  bathing,  and  never  missed  a  single  night.    Oae 
night  she  slept  and  dreamed  of  something;  dreamed  the  same  thir^ 
every  night.     Then  one  night  she  went  bathing,  but  did  not  retura. 
In  the  morning  she  came  back,  however,  coming  out  of  the  water 
toward  the  house,  carrying  fish.     She  handed  the  fish    to  her  father 
and  then  sat  down.     By  and  by  a  great  snake  came   up  unseen, 
lowered  his  head  through  the  smoke  hole,  and  crawled  in.     He  kept 
crawling  in  and  coiling  around,  till  he  filled  all  the  space  between  the 
area  back  of  the  fire  and  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  house ;  then,  stick- 
ing his  head  up  beside  the  girl,  he  looked  steadily  at  her.     After  a 
while  he  began  to  crawl  out,  and,  crawling  entirely  out,  went  down 
.into  the  water  and  disappeared.     Meanwhile  the  girl  stayed  in  the 
house  still.     After  a  while  she  spoke,  saying,  **That  person  said  to 
me, '  Let  usgoaway."'     Then  her  father  said,  **  All  right.'' — ^'Hesaid, 
'  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  let  us  go  away  to-morrow,'"  said  the  girt. 
Then  the  old  man  replied, ''  Yes;  you  ought  to  go."     Then  they  slept. 
In  the  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  water.     She  saw  her  husband  the 
snake.     lie  gave  her  a  great  quantity  of  fish.     Then,  carrying  fish 
on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  she  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  she  arrived,  she  set  the  water  down  and  passed  the  fish  through 
the  smoke  hole  to  her  father,  who  took  them.     That  morning,  aft^r 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  snake  came  again  and  coiled  up  in 
the  same  place  as  before.     He  looked  straight  at  the  girl,  and  then 
crawled  out  and  went  off    toward  the  country  between   here  and 
Honey  lake.     Then  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  *' Well,  I  am  going  now.' 
Then  the  old  man  said,  **  Yes.*'     Then  he  added,  **Stop  a  moment! 
I  will  make  a  cane  for  you."     Then  he  made  the  cane  and  fastened 
magical  roots  to  the  end  of  it.     *'When  you  arrive  at  the  snake's 
house,  stand  by  the  smoke   hole  and  look  over  into  the  house  and 
throw  this  staff  into  the  center  of  the  fire,"  he  said,     ^*  *  If  you  trouble 
me,   I  might  make  your  head   ache  with  something  mysterious. 
Don't  trouble  me.'     That  is  what  you  must  say,"  he  said.     Then  the 
girl  answered,  ''All  right."     Then  she  went  oflf  up  north,  after  the 
snake. 
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Introductory  Note 

The  following  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  Fox  was  written  by 
JDr.  William  Jones  in  1904.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  Doctor  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  to  conduct  investigations  among  the  Ojibwaof  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  revise  the  Fox 
g*raramar  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ojibwa  dialect  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Unfortunately  Doctor  Jones's  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa 
\¥ere  discontinued  before  he  was  able  to  complete  the  scientific 
results  of  his  field-studies,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
Chicago.  The  duties  which  he  had  taken  over  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  at  the  time  his  studies  on  the  Algonquian  dialects, 
and  finally  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fox  grammar  was  not 
worked  out  in  such  detail  as  Doctor  Jones  expected.  Meanwhile 
Doctor  Jones's  collection  of  Fox  texts  were  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  and  Doctor  Truman  Michelson  undertook 
the  task  of  revising  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar  by  a 
comparison  of  Doctor  Jones's  statements  with  the  material  contained 
in  the  volume  of  texts. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  general  arrangement 

of  the  material  given  by  Doctor  Jones,  and  Doctor  Michelson  has 

confined  himself  to  adding  notes  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points 

wherever  it  seemed  necessary.     All  the  references  to  the  printed  series 

of  texts,  the  detailed  analyses  of  examples,  and  the  analysis  of  the 

text  printed  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  have  been  added  by  Doctor 

Michelson.     Longer  insertions  appear  signed  with  his  initials. 

Franz  Boas. 
March,  1910. 
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§  1.  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  FOX 

The  Fox  speak  a  dialect  of  the  central  group  of  Algonquian  Indiass, 
By  '* central  group"  is  meant  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  live  or  hart 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  adjoining  regkHis 
west  and  south,  and  now  embraced  by  the  territory  of  the  states  ol 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The 
group  contains  many  dialects,  some  of  which  are  the  Ojibuva,  Ottawi, 
Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and  Fox. 

The  dialects  present  great  similarity  in  the  absolute  forms  of  msoj 
words;  but  marked  differences  are  noticed  in  the  spoken  language. 
Some  of  the  differences  are  so  wide  as  to  make  many  of  the  dialects 
mutually  unintelligible.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  is  doe 
in  some  measure  to  variations  of  intonation  and  idiom,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  slight  differences  of  phonetics  and  granmiatic&l 
forms. 

The  extent  of  diversity  among  the  dialects  varies;  for  instance^ 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  are  so  closely  related  that  a  mem- 
ber of  any  one  of  the  three  experiences  only  slight  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing a  fluent  use  of  the  other^s  dialect.  The  transition  from  Ojibwa, 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  to  Menominee  is  wider,  and  it  is  further 
still  to  Kickapoo  and  to  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Some  of  the  dialects,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi, 
are  disintegrating.  The  breaking-up  is  not  uniform  throughout  a 
dialect :  it  is  faster  in  the  regions  where  civiUzed  influences  predomi- 
nate or  play  a  controlling  force;  while  the  purer  forms  are  main- 
tained in  the  places  where  ideas  of  the  old-time  life  and  associations 
have  a  chance  to  live  and  survive.  The  dialect  of  the  Mexican  band 
of  Kickapoo  is  holding  its  own  with  great  vigor;  but  not  quite  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Menominee  or  Sauk.  Sauk  and  Fox  are  the  same 
speech  with  feeble  differences  of  intonation  and  idiom.  Kickapoo 
is  closely  akin  to  both,  but  is  a  little  way  removed  from  them  by 
slight  differences  of  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  idiom.  The  dialect 
taken  up  here  is  the  Fox,  which  is  spoken  with  as  much  purity  as 
Kickapoo. 
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The  number  of  the  Foxes  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and  they  live  on 
wa  River  at  a  place  in  Tama  county,  Iowa.  They  call  themselves 
^eshwa'^lcxA'g^  Rei>-Earth  People,  and  are  known  to  the  Ojibwa 
id  others  of  the  north  as  UtAgdmi^g  People  of  the  Other  Shore. 
Qdong  their  totems  is  an  influential  one  called  the  Fox.  It  is  told 
tradition  that  members  of  this  totem  were  the  first  in  the  tribe 
meet  the  French;  that  the  strangers  asked  who  they  were,  and 
e  reply  was,  Wd'go'A^g^  People  of  the  Fox  Clan:  so  thereafter 
le  French  knew  the  whole  tribe  as  Les  Renards,  and  later  the 
Qglish  called  them  Foxes,  a  name  which  has  clung  to  them  ever 
ttce. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-12) 

§  2.  General  Characteristics 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  forward  sounds,  and  a  lack  of  sharp 
stinction  between  Ar,  t,  p,  and  their  parallels  g,  d,  h.  The  first  set 
ave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  imvoiced  soimds:  their  acoustic 
Feet  is  a  direct  result  of  their  organic  formation.  The  same  is  not 
ue  with  the  second  set.  Thev  form  for  voiced  articulation,  but 
leir  acoustic  effect  is  plainly  that  of  surds:  when  the  sonant  effect 

caught  by  the  ear,  it  is  of  the  feeblest  sort.  Sometimes  I  is  sub- 
ituted  for  n  in  careless  speech.  Vowels  are  not  always  distinct, 
ipecially  when  final.  There  is  weak  distinction  between  w  and  y, 
3th  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

Externally  the  language  gives  an  impression  of  indolence.  The 
ps  are  listless  and  passive.  The  widening,  protrusion,  and  roimding 
F  lips  are  excessively  weak.  In  speech  the  expiration  of  breath  is 
Qcertain;  for  instance,  words  often  begin  with  some  show  of  effort, 
len  decrease  in  force,  and  finally  die  away  in  a  lifeless  breath, 
uch  is  one  of  the  tendencies  that  helps  to  make  all  final  vowels 
laudible:  consequently  modulation  of  the  voice  is  not  always  clear 
ad  sharp. 

The  same  indistinctness  and  lack  of  clearness  is  carried  out  in  con- 
nued  discourse,  in  fact  it  is  even  increased.  Enunciation  is  blurred, 
ad  sounds  are  elusive,  yet  it  is  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
ature  of  length,  force,  and  pitch  of  sounds. 
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§  3.  Sounds 

Consonants 
The  system  of  consonants  is  represented  by  the  following  table:* 

stop  Spirant  Nasal  Latenl 

and  affricative 

Glottal ' 

Post-palatal Jc,  g            -  - 

Palatal 't 

Alveolar -  c,s  -               I 

Dental t,  't,  d  ts,tc  n 

Labial VjVi^         -  ^ 

'  a  soft  glottal  stop  resembling  a  feeble  whispered  cough.  It  occurs 
before  initial  vowels:  ^a'tc^  lacrosse  stick. 

['  intervocalic  is  presmnably  a  spirant  with  glottal  stricture. — T.  M.] 

'  denotes  a  whispered  continuant  before  the  articulation  of  Tc,  t,  and  p. 
[The  closure  is  so  gradual  that  the  corresponding  spirant  is 
heard  faintly  before  the  stop,  so  that  the  combination  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fricative.  Thus  apydtc*  when  he  came  is  to 
bo  pronounced  nearly  as  dfpydtc^  with  bilabial  /. — T.  M.] 
It  occurs  also  before  h. 

h  an  aspirate  sound  almost  like  h  in  JiaU,  hail,  hvH.  It  is  soft  brciith 
with  feeble  friction  passing  the  vocal  chords,  and  continuing  on 
through  the  narrowed  glottis:  naJii'  hey!  listen! 

^h  an  aspirate  of  the  same  origin  as  A,  but  without  an  inner  arrest. 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  raised  high,  making  the  air- 
passage  narrow;  it  has  a  sudden  release  at  the  moment  almost 
of  seeming  closure :  ma^'hwa^w^  wolf. 

hw  a  bilabial,  aspirate  glide,  starting  at  first  hke  h,  and  ending  with 
the  air-passage  wider  and  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly 
lowered:  pa'nAhwd^w^  he  missed  hitting  him. 

Jc  like  the  t-sound  in  cuWy  crawl.  The  stoppage  makes  and  bursts 
without  delay  on  the  forward  part  of  the  soft  palate:  kah</ 
hist! 

1  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Fox  Texts  d  and  t,  g  and  k,  h  and  p,  often  interchange.  Thii 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  5,  d.  g.  Dr.  Jones  has  simply  tried  to  record  the  Bounds  aa  be  beaid 
them  when  taking  down  the  stories.  Wherever  such  fluctuation  occurs,  the  actual  sound  prooonnecd 
was  undoubtedly  b,d,g.    As  an  example  we  may  give  wdpA  \odhA  to  look  at.— T.  M. 
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a  Ar-soimd  articulated  in  the  same  position  as  Ic,    But  the  closure 
is  dull  and  sustained,  with  a  pause  between  the  stop  and  break, 
leaving  an  acoustic  effect  of  almost  a  medial  sonant:  afgw*  no. 
fc  an  outer  fc-sound  like  the  one  in  IceeUy  Jceep,  Jcey.    The  articula- 
tion is  farther  front  than  for  Jc  or  g.    The  spiritus  asper  is 
for  a  hiss  of  breath  that  escapes  before  complete  closure: 
i^^Jcwd^w^  woman. 
5   like  the  voiceless  sh  in  shsy  shame,  mash.     The  sibilant  is  made 
with  friction  between  the  tongue  and  upper  alveolar.     The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  lower 
teeth:  cdsJc*  only. 
s  a  hissing  surd  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  teeth.     The  air-passage  is  narrow  and  without  stop: 
wd'sesV^  bull-head. 
tc  like  ch  in  chUl,  cheap,  church.     The  articulation  is  with  the  ridge 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  alveolar,  while  the  blade  is 
near  the    lower  alveolar:  td'stcd^''  or  tcistciC^  heavens  and 
earth! 
t  a  pure  dental  surd  articulated  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  teeth  and  with  sudden  stress:  tete'pisd^w^^  he  whirls 
round.  * 

d  a  dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  delayed  and  with 
less  stress.     It  leaves  the  impression  of  almost  a  voiced  stop: 
me'ddsw^  ten. 
'<  a  dental  surd  differing  from  t  only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss 

is  expelled  just  previous  to  a  full  stop:  me'^td*  bow. 
I  a  lateral  liquid  sometimes  heard  in  careless  speech.  It  often 
replaces  the  nasal  n  after  u,  a,  and  the  dull  a.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  articulates  softly  with  the  upper  alveolar,  the  fric- 
tion being  so  slight  that  the  soimd  has  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel.  It  is  like  I  in  warble:  wd^bigvlu^^^  for  wdbigunu^^ 
mouse. 
n  not  quite  like  the  n  in  English,  the  articulation  being  with  the 

point  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth:  nl'n^  I. 
m  a  bilabial  nasal  consonant  like  m  in  English:  mA'n°'  this. 
p  a  surd  like  the  sharp  tenuis  p  in  English;  it  is  made  with  complete 
closure^  and  the  stop  usually  breaks  with  a  slight  puff  of 
breath:  pyd'w^  he  comes. 
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b  a  bilabial  stop  with  almost  the  value  of  a  sonant ;  it  differs  from 

p  in  being  dull  and  having  less  stress.     The  lips  close  and  tre 

momentarily  sustained,  as  if  for  a  sonant,  but  break  the  stop 

with  a  breath:  w&'Iau^  morning  light. 
*p  like  p,  but  with  the  difference  of  having  first  to  expel  a  puff  of 

breath  before  coming  to  complete  closure:  d'^pyaU^  when  be 

came. 
y  like  the  voiced  spirant  y  in  youy  yes.     It  is  uttered  without  stress: 

wdftciya'ni  whence  I  came. 
w  bilabial  liquid  like  the  English  w  in  war,  vxUer:  wavn'gewa'f  at 

their  dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

u  like  the  vowel-sound  in  words  like  looUy  yule,  you,  and  clu^.    It  is 

long  and  slightly  rounded ;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  high  and 

back,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  have  a  thin  opening:  ufwiya^ 

somebody. 
u  like  the  -u-sound  infuU  and  hook.     The  vowel  is  short,  open,  and 

faintly  rounded.     It  is  the  short  of  u:  pyaftusa'vy^  he  comes 

walking. 
0  like  0  in  words  like  no,  slope,  rose.     The  vowel  is  long  and  slightly 

less  rounded  than  u;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  not  so  high  and 

not  so  far  back  as  for  u:  d'mow^  honey. 
0  like  0  in  fellow  and  lioteL     It  is  the  short  sound  of  o:  notd'gosi'wa 

he  is  heard. 
a  like    the    short  vowel-sound  in  words  like  not,  plot,  what.     The 

vowel  suffers  further  shortening  in  final  syllables ;  it  is  uttered 

with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  drawn  back;  the  lips  are  passive: 

na'Tiusd^w^  he  can  walk. 
A  like  the  vowel-sound  in  sun,  hut;  it  is  short,  dull,  unrounded,  and 

made  with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly  lifted  along  the 

front  and  back:  rriA'n*  this, 
d  as  in  the  broad  vowel-sound  of  words  like  all,  wall,  law,  awe.     The 

ridge  of   the  tongue  is  low,  and  pulled  back  almost  to  the 

uvula;  the  lips  make  a  faint  attempt  to  round:  wd'hAtnon* 

mirror. 
a  like  a  in  father,  alms.     The  tongue  lies  low,  back,  and  passive ;  the 

lips  open  listlessly  and  only  slightly  apart :  mahAn^  these. 
53 
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vL  longer  than  the  a  in  shamj  alley.  The  a  in  German  Bar  is  probably 
more  nearly  akin.  It  is  broad,  and  made  with  the  tongue 
well  forward;  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  slightly  wider  than 
for  a;  the  quantity  is  in  fact  so  long  as  to  be  diphthongal. 
The  first  part  of  the  sound  is  sustained  with  prolonged 
emphasis,  while  the  second  is  blurred  and  falling.  The  char- 
acter of  this  second  sound  depends  upon  the  next  mould  of 
the  voice-passage:  ma/ndw^  there  is  much  of  it. 
e  like  the  o-sound  in  tale,  ale,  late.  It  is  made  with  the  ridge  of  the 
tongue  near  the  forward  part  of  the  palate;  the  lips  open  out 
enough  to  separate  at  the  comers,  but  the  rift  there  is  not 
clear  and  sharp:  nahe'*  hark! 

e  like  the  vowel-soimd  in  men,  led,  let  It  is  a  shorter  sound  of  e: 
pe'm*  oil,  grease. 

•I  with  much  the  character  of  the  diphthong  in  words  like  see,  sea,  tea, 
Jcey,  It  is  the  most  forward  of  all  the  vowels;  the  opening 
of  the  lips  is  lifeless :  nl'n^  I. 

i  like  the  i  in  sit,  miss,  Jit.  It  is  the  short  of  I;  it  is  even  shorter  as 
a  final  vowel :  di'cimiHc*  just  as  he  told  me. 

§  4.  Sound- Clusters 

Consonantic  Clusters 

The  language  is  not  fond  of  consonant-clusters.  In  the  list  that 
follows  are  shown  about  all  of  the  various  combinations.  Most  of 
them  are  with  w  and  y,  and  so  are  not  types  of  pure  clusters  of  con- 
sonants: 

Consonant  Combinations 


hv 

kwl'yen^^  exactly 

gw 

d'gw'  no 

'hv 

i'kwdw^  woman 

hv 

Jced'^Jcahwd^w^  he  stabs  him 

'Iw 

ma'^hwdw^  wolf 

sw 

me'ddsw^  ten 

cw 

me'cwd^  rabbit 

tw 

A'iwl'  ouch 

mw 

A'xnvfdw^  he  eats  him 

nw 

no'^nw'  wind 

pw 

pwa'w*  not 
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'pw  u'^-pvfdgA^n*  pipe 

hv  A^hwcUdgA^n*  roasting-spit 

ley  Jcekyd/nenA^mw^  he  holds  it 

9y  u'gydn*  his  mother 

'iy  a^'kydn*  lands 

cy  me'Hegumicjd^n*  oaks 

my  myd'w*  road 

ny  nya'w*  four 

py  pya'it?**  he  comes 

'py  d'^pjdtc*  when  he  comes 

The  following  true  consonantic  clusters  occur: 

sJc       ca'sk*  only 

ck       niA^cicki^w^  grass 

8tc      fcistca^*  mv  stars! 

Diphthongs 

Not  more  than  two  vowels  combine  to  form  a. diphthong.  Stress 
is  stronger  on  the  leading  member,  and  movement  of  the  voice  is 
downward  from  the  first  to  the  second  vowel. 

ai  like  the  diphthong  in  my,  1;  aiydni^  opossum 

Ai  like  the  diphthong  in  turn  with  the  r  slurred;  a'sAi  skin 

ei  like  the  diphthong  in  day,  play;  naJiei'  now  then! 

di""  like  the  diphthong   in  soil,  boy;  mk'mahwa^w^^^  he  went  at 

him 
au  like  the  diphthong  in  sltout,  bout;  Aau  halloo! 
ou  like  the  diphthong  in  foe,  toe;  pydno'u  come  here! 

§  6.  Quantity 

Vowels  vary  in  length,  and  in  the  analysis  of  sounds  they  have 
their  phonetic  symbols  indicating  quantity.  A  vowel  with  the 
macron  (-)  over  it  is  long,  as  o,  u,  a,  and  i,  and  a  vowel  without  the 
sign  is  short.  Some  vowels  are  so  short  that  they  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a  faint  puff  of  breath.  The  short,  weak  quantity  is  the 
normal  quantity  of  the  final  vowel,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  superior 
letter,  as  **,  ^.  Rhetorical  emphasis  can  render  almost  any  vowel 
long — so  long  that  the  vowel-sound  usually  develops  into  a  diph- 
thong, as  d^e'i  why,  no,  of  course!  (from  d^gw^  no). 

Change  of  quantity  is  often  due  to  position.  Long  vowels  are 
likely  to  suffer  loss  of  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  long  combinations: 
nd'^Tc^  AGAIN  becomes  na^Tca  in  the  phrase  rui^TcaUxmegutatA'^gi  again 
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TT  CEitTAiNLY  SEEMED  AS  IF.  Long  vowels  also  shorten  when  placed 
before  a  stressed  syllable:  a^lclg*  on  the  ground  becomes  a^Jcigd'hi- 
ncbbi^ic^  when  he  looked  down  at  the  ground. 

I>iphthongs  undergo  change  of  quantity.  The  accent  of  a  diph- 
blioiig  slides  downward  from  the  first  vowel,  and  the  loss  when  it 
conxes  is  in  the  breaking-off  of  the  second  member:  a'sa*  buckskin, 
The^tcLsd^m*  uy  buckskin. 

Consonants  show  evidence  of  quantity  also.  In  general,  the  quan- 
tity is  short;  but  the  length  of  time  between  the  stop  and  break  in 
gy  d,  and  h,  is  noticeable,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  of  a  double  soimd 
is  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  g  stands  for  a  double  sound.  The  first 
part  is  an  articulation  for  an  inner  Jcj  and  in  gliding  forward  comes  to 
tlie  place  for  g  where  the  stoppage  breaks.  Assimilation  tends  to 
reduce  the  double  to  a  single  soimd.  Nasal  sonant  m  and  n  sound 
double  before  accented  I:  mVmlw^  pigeon,  nVna  i. 

A  syllable  consists  (1)  of  a  single  vowel-sound,  d;  (2)  of  two  or 
more  vowels  joined  together  into  a  diphthong,  ^waV  what?;  and  (3) 
of  a  vowel-soimd  in  combination  with  a  single  consonant  or  a  cluster 
of  consonants,  the  vocaUc  sound  always  following  the  consonant: 
nl'td  MY  KIND.  Two  or  more  vowels  coming  together,  no  two  of 
which  are  in  union  as  a  diphthong,  are  broken  by  an  interval  between: 
ahVovm'tci  so  they  said. 

§  6.  Stress 

Force  is  but  another  name  for  stre^ss,  and  indicates  energy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  determination  of  stress 
in  every  instance,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some  syllables  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Generally,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  stress-accent  falls  on  the  first,  TcVn^  thou;  for  words  of 
three  syllables,  stress  falls  on  the  antepenult,  hm'yen^  sufficiently. 
Beyond  words  of  three  syllables,  only  the  semblance  of  a  rule  can  be 
suggested.  The  chief  stress  comes  on  the  first  or  second  of  the 
initial  syllables,  and  the  secondary  stress  on  the  penult ;  the  syllables 
between  follow  either  an  even  level,  or  more  often  a  perceptible  rise 
and  fall  alternating  feebly  up  to  the  penult.  In  accordance  with  its 
rising  nature  the  principal  stress  can  be  considered  as  acute  ('),  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  fall  of  the  secondary  stress  can  be  termed  as 
grave  Q).    The  sonorous  tone  of  the  voice  on  the  penult  is  marked, 
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due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  final,  inarticulate  vowel. 
The  feature  of  the  sonorous  penult  is  apparent  in  extended  combina- 
tions like  phrases  and  sentences,  especially  when  movement  is  sirift 
at  the  start,  and,  gradually  slowing  up  on  the  way,  briDgs  up  at  tlw 
syllable  next  to  the  last  with  a  sustained  respite  which  ends  with  % 
sudden  break  into  the  final  vowel.  The  arrival  on  the  penult  creata 
one  or  two  effects  according  as  the  syllable  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
quantity  is  long,  the  vowel  is  sung  with  falling  voice;  if  short,  the 
vowel  is  brought  out  with  almost  the  emphasis  of  a  primary  stress- 
accent. 

This  makes  a  fairly  normal  order  for  stress  in  a  single  group  stand- 
ing alone;  but  it  suffers  interference  in  the  spoken  language  when 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  for  special  stress  often  becomes  pureh' 
relative.  The  stress  on  one  syllable  brings  out  a  certain  particular 
meaning,  and  on  another  gains  an  effect  of  a  different  sort.  Stressing 
the  stem  of  wd'baminu  look  at  me  exaggerates  the  idea  of  look; 
stressing  the  penult  -mi'-,  the  syllable  of  the  object  pronoun,  centers 
the  attention  on  that  person;  and  stressing  the  final  member  -nu' 
Tuou  makes  the  second  personal  subject  pronoun  the  object  of  chief 
concern. 

Special  stress  often  splits  a  vocalic  sound  into  two  vowels  of  the 
same  or  a  different  kind.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
in  words  of  introductive  import,  in  vocatives  of  spirited  address,  and 
in  cries  calling  at  a  distance:  i'ln'  for  I'n'  that;  nahei'  for  tmjAj' 
bark;  nenlwtige'i  for  ne'niweii^g'  ob,  te  men!  pydgQ'"  for  pya's" 

COMB  YE. 

5  7.  Pitch 

This  Algonquian  dialect  does  not  fall  wholly  in  the  category  of  a 
stressed  language.  Fitch  is  ever  present  in  a  level,  rising,  or  falling 
tone.  The  effect  of  pitch  is  strong  in  the  long  vowels  of  the  penult. 
Temperament  and  emotion  bring  out  its  psychological  feature.  For 
instance,  pride  creates  a  rising  tone,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  lets  tt 
fall.  In  the  sober  moments  of  a  sacred  story  the  flow  of  words 
glides  along  in  a  musical  tone;  the  intonation  at  times  is  so  level  as 
to  become  a  tiresome  monotone;  again  it  is  a  succession  of  rises  and 
falls,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  and  with  almost  the  effect  of 
song.  In  general,  the  intonation  of  ordinary  o™">^ii  !*=  ti  •>  ••liddle 
scale.     The  tone  of  men  is  lower  than  that  of  i  «n. 
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Sound- Changes  (§§  8-12) 

§  8.  Accretion 

In  the  course  of  word-formation,  phonetic  elements  are  taken  on 
tli&t  have  the  impress  of  mere  accretions.  The  additions  are  the 
result  of  various  causes:  some  are  due  to  reduplication;  some  to 
accent;  and  others  act  as  gUdes  between  vowels,  and  as  connectives 
between  unrelated  portions  of  a  word-group.  Instances  of  the  accre- 
tion of  some  of  these  phonetic  elements  are  next  to  be  shown. 

SyUaMc  Accretion 

A  syllable,  usually  in  the  initial  position,  is  sometimes  repeated  by 
another  which  precedes  and  maintains  the  same  vowel-sound.  The 
repetition  is  in  fact  a  reduplication: 

I'ni  Yr2i,ydtu'geme^g^  and  so  in  truth  it  may  have  been,  for  I'ni 
YMu'geme^g^ 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  some  accretions  are  but  glides  pass- 
ing from  one  sound  to  another,  or  only  additions  to  aid  in  maintaining 
stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable.  The  syllable  Tiu  is  a  frequent 
accretion  in  dependent  words,  and  occurs  immediately  after  the  tem- 
poral article  a: 

d\i\xgu''Tcahigdwa'tc*  when  they  made  a  bridge  is  the  conjunc- 
tive for  Icu'^TcahigdWA^g*  they  made  a  bridge 

dhvJc^pisJcwdtawahdniweHc*  which  they  used  as  a  flap  over 
THE  entry-way  [cf.  354.22]  is  a  subordinate  form  of  Ice'pis- 
Jcwdtawd'TidnAmd^g*  they  used  it  for   a   flap   over  the 

ENTRANCE 

[I  am  convinced  that  hu  is  not  a  glide  nor  an  addition  to  maintain 
the  stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable,  but  is  to  be  divided  into 
h-^f  in  which  A  is  a  glide,  but  u  a  morphological  element.  In  proof 
of  this  I  submit  the  following:  There  is  an  initial  stem  wlgi  to 
dwell  (wige  also;  cf.  Tclwe  beside  Jclivi  [§16]).  Thus  wtgivf'  he 
DWELLS  220.22  (-w^  §28) .  Observe  that  we  have  vnhuvngewdtc*  where 
THEY  WERE  TO  LIVE  56.5  (futuFC  coujunctivc,  §29)  beside  dlmvngewdtc 
where  THEY  LIVED  56.23  (for-t^o^*;  aorist  conjunctive,  §29) ;  dhnvngi- 
watcf^  WHERE  THEY  LIVED  94.21;  dhxxvngiyog  where  we  (excl.)  were 
LIVING  216.1  (aor.  conj.  §29);  ahutm^ite  where  helived  42.20 (§29); 
a\mvnginitc*  where  he  was  staying  182.8  (§34) .    That  is  to  say,  Tiu  is 
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found  after  wl-  as  well  as  «-.  Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
hu  after  a-  in  some  stems  regularly;  in  others  it  never  occurs.  Asil 
is  unquestionably  used  as  a  glide,  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  regaid 
the  u  as  a  morphological  element.  But  a  direct  proof  is  whwiffiniteiii^ 
HE  WHO  DWELLED  THERE  80.9,  12,  20;  82.10,  22;  84.10,  21 ;  86.2,  20- 
This  form  is  a  participial  (§  33),  showing  the  characteristic  change 
of  u  to  t£?a  (§  11).  Hence  the  wii  points  to  an  initial  u,  which  can 
not  be  a  gUde,  as  nothing  precedes;  and  Ji  is  absent.  Now^  this  u  b 
found  in  d'Jciwi'^'wlgeiodtc*  when  thet  went  to  live  somewheu 
66.15  (a — watery  §  29;  Jclivi  is  an  extended  form  of  kl,  an  initial  st«n 
denoting  indefinite  motion,  §  16;  'k  for  1c  regularly  after  a)- — T.M.] 

Other  additions,  like  Ji,  w,  y,  are  clearly  gUdes: 

d'hutd^tc*  whence  he  came,  the  independent  form  of  which  b 

u'tclW^  HE   CAME   FROM    SOME   PLACE 

d'hundpdmVtc*  when  she  took  a  husband,  a  temporal  form 

for  und'pdmi\^  she  took  a  husband 
o'wlwA^n^  his  wife  (from  owl-Ani) 
owl^'tdwA^n^  his  brother-in-law  (from  owi^'tcu-Aui) 
Jcetdsiyatd^w^  he  crawls  up  hill  (from  Jcetdsir^Htdwa) 
Icl'jdwd^w^  he  is  jealous  (from  M-^wdwa) 

Consonantic  Accretion 

A  frequent  type  of  accretion  isw  or  y  with  t,  forming  a  cluster: 

tca^'kwiwind^w^  he  is  short-homed  (from  tCAgi^windwa) 
tca^'kwdpyd^w^  it  is  short  (from  tcAgi-dpydwi) 
sdsl'gd'kyd^w^  he  scattered  it  (this  is  just  the  same  in  meaning 
as  sdslgd'kdw^) 

Intervocalic  Consonants 

The  most  common  accretion  is  t.^     It  falls  in  between  two  vowels, 
each  of  which  is  part  of  a  different  member  in  a  word-group. 

Examples : 

Between  i  and  e:  a^'hvitepyd^g^  top  of  the  water 
Between  e  and  a:  netx^^pAnd^n^  I  laugh 
Between  a  and  o:  d'wAto^w^  he  carries  it  away 
Between  d  and  u:  py'dJinsd^w^  he  came  walking 
Between  o  and  d:  pl'toidk^w^  he  crawls  in 


1 1  serves  as  a  oonnective  in  an  Inanimate  relation,  and  will  be  mentioned  again. 
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[In  SO  far  as  -d<a-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  order  (§  19), 
the  "t-  can  not  be  an  intervocalic  inserted  phonetically.  The  same 
applies  to  the  8  in  -isd-  cited  below. — T.  M.] 

When  the  vowel  of  the  second  member  is  i,  then  t  usually  becomes  tc: 

Between  i  and  i:  pVtcisd^w^  it  (bird)  flew  in 
Between  a  and  i:  JcepA^tcigA^n*  cork,  stopper 
Between  a  and  i:  Jciigwk'tcisd^w^  it  (bird)  tries  to  fly 
Between  a  and  i:  lawei^tcitahd^w^  he  is  lonely 

Sometimes  n  has  the  value  of  an  intervocalic  consonant.     It  often 

occurs  immediately  after  the  temporal  particle  a: 

tcdg'SLnh'towdtd^g*  people  op  all  languages,  a  participial  with 
the  elements  of  tcd'g*  all,  d  having  the  force  of  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  and  d'towdwA^g^  they  speak  a  language. 

dndpAtAg*  when  he  saw  them  206.18  as  contrasted  with  dtdpti- 
pxtAg  he  had  a  feeble  view  of  it  in  the  distance  206.16 

[Is  dpA'  TO  SEE  related  with  w&pA-  to  seE;  to  look  at? — T.  M.] 

dndpawdtc^  he  dreamed  206  title;  210.17  (a —  tc*  [§  29]) 
contrasted  with  fna'a'pawatc*  then  he  had  a  dream  212.3; 
a'a''pawatc*  she  had  a  dream  216.1 

Sometimes  n  occurs  between  vowels  much  after  the  fashion  of  t: 

Between  d  and  e:  myh'negd^w^  he  dances  poorly 

Between  d  and  e:  upyeJnesiw^  he  is  slow 

Between  a  and  d :  myhnei'pawdi^  he  that  dreamed  an  ill  omen 

TITLE  210;  212,  17,  20;  214.1,  10  {myd^-d'pawd-  to  dream; 

participial  [§  33]) 
See,  also,  212.4,  5,  7,  9,  10;  214.20 
Between  i  and  a:  d'pemina^WAtenAg*  then  he  went  canying  it  in 

his  hand  194.12  (d—Ag*  [§  29];  pemi- awA-  (dWA)  [§  16];  -t- 

[§21];  -€-[§8];  -rt.[§21]) 
Between  i  and  d:  Jcetcinapydydwdtc  when  they  drew  nigh  152.2 

(Jcetci-  intensity;   pyd-  motion   hither;   yd-  to  go;  d — wdic* 

[§  29];  -<  lost  by  contraction  [§  10]) 
Between  i  and  a:  d'icinhpamegutc  as  he  was  thus  seen  76.6  {-tc 

for  -tc*  [§  10];  d — tc*  [§  29];  id-  thus;  dpa-  same  as  dpA  to 

see;  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [  §  8]) ;  peteginsipi'lcAn*  thou  shalt  (not)  look 

behind  at  me  382.9  (peteg*  behind;  -i'lcAn*  [§  30]) 

[Is  apAXiSipAmdwdtc  they  lost  sight  of  him  180.19  for  d'2>.4nAna- 
pAmdwdtc*  (§  12)?  The  analysis  would  be  d — dwdic*  (§  29);  pAUA- 
(§   16)   TO  MISS,  TO    fail  to;  dpA-  TO  see;   -m-  (§  29).    Similarly 
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d^fAii2^pAtamatisuyAn*  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
YOUR  BODILY  SELF  382.7  {d—yAU*  [§  29];  -iisvr  [§39]). — ^T.  M.] 

While  these  consonants  seem  to  be  mserted  for  purely  phonetir 
reasons,  others,  that  appear  in  similar  positions,  seem  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

[Though  I  also  think  that  in  a  few  oases  intervocalic  conson&nts 
are  inserted  for  purely  phonetic  reasons,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  in 
bulk  we  have  to  deal  with  a  morphological  element.  Take,  for 
example,  pyatcisdw^  he  game  in  flight.  Here  -te-  and  -*-  ue 
regarded  as  intervocalics.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  stands  for 
pydtd  +  Asclr  +  vf^,  as  is  shown  by  pys,tcine']cawdw^  he  cob(£s  drit- 
ING  them  home  (§  16).  The  secondary  stem  -ne^Jca-  follows 
(§  19)  pydtci'.  A  vowel  is  elided  before  another  (§  10) ;  hence  the 
final  -i  of  pydtci-  is  lost  before  -isd-  (§  19).  Similarly  -te-  seems  to 
be  added  to  pyd-.  Note,  too,  d'pitigdtc*  when  he  entered  the 
LODGE,  compared  with  pUcisdWA^  they  came  running  in  {p^: 
pUc-:  pir  ^pydt-:  pydtc-:  pyd-.  In  short,  pvtc-  stands  for  pU4^).  I 
can  not  go  into  this  further  at  present. — T.  M.] 

It  looks  as  if  9  plays  the  same  r6le  as  tj  tc,  and  n,  but  on  a  smalls 
scale.     Instances  of  its  use  are: 

Between  e  and  i:  ASd'wesi'w^  he  is  yellow 

Between  i  and  d:  pyd'tci^^'v/^  he  came  in  flight  (isd  [§  19]) 

Between  a  and  d:  ne'mAs6\v^  he  is  standing  up 

Between  u  and  a."  pj/c^'fusaV*  he  came  walking  (y^d  [§  19]) 

In  these  examples  8  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  notion  of 
animate  being.     It  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  consonant  m  is  sometimes  an  intervocaUc  element : 

UAudM' ciina'v)^'  he  carefully  lays  him  away 
fA'nexsi'Amw^'  he  dropped  it 

Other  functions  of  m  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

[It  would  seem  that  Trie  is  substituted  for  m  when  a  consonant- 
cluster  would  otherwise  be  formed  that  is  foreign  to  the  language. 
(For  such  clusters  as  are  found,  see  §  4.)  Contrast  Arctoifip^meV  I 
LOOK  AT  THEE,  with  newd'pAmdv/^  I  look  at  him;  dwdpAmdtc  he 
then  looked  at  her  298.20;  note  also  newdpAmegw^  he  looked 
AT  ME  368.19;  contrast  wdpAme^Jc^  look  ye  at  him  242.19  with 
wdpAinin^  look  thou  at  me  322.3.  Other  examples  for  me  are 
kepydtdwdpAmen^  I  have  come  to  visit  you  242.11;  dwdpawdpA- 
megutc*  was  she  watched  all  the  while  174.17;  punime'k^  cease 
DISTURBING  HIM  (literally,  cease  talking  with  him  [see  §  21])  370.18. 
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here  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  device  was  used  in 
injunction  with  t  and  n,  but  at  present  I  have  not  sufficient  ex- 
mples  to  show  this  conclusively. 

On  further  investigation  it  appears  that  the  device  of  inserting  a 
owel  to  prevent  consonant-clusters  foreign  to  the  Fox  runs  through- 
lit  the  language.  The  vowel  is  usually  e,  but  always  a  before  h 
ad  hw.  There  is  an  initial  stem  nes  to  kill;  compare  aneso^c*  then 
E  KILLED  HIM  (d — otc^  §  29).  Contrast  this  with  dnesegutc^  then  he 
AS  SLAIN  (-gu-  sign  of  the  passive  [§  41]);  nesegwd  190.3  he  has 
een  slain  (independent  mode,  aorist,  passive  [§  28];  -wd  lengthened 
)r  -w^);  ndsegut^  he  who  had  been  slain  190.8  (passive  participi- 
l;  'ffU'  as  above;  -f"  f§  33];  change  of  stem- vowel  of  nes  [§§  11,  33]). 
>ther  illustrations  are  Jcuaegw^  he  was  feared  56.14  (-«-  [§  21]), 
>ntrasted  with  kusdw^  he  feared  him  (-dvf'  [§  28]),  Icu'tAmvf'  he 
ears  it  (t  [§  21];  'Amvf'  [§28]);  a  ^o'Arenote  then  he  wakened  her 
[)4.18  (for  -4&)  -n-  [§  21] ;  per  contra  d'td'Jdtc^  then  he  woke  up 
t)8.11);  atdgendtc  he  touched  him  158.5;  mikemegiUcin*  he  by 
HOM  SHE  WAS  WOOED  142.6  (passive  participial;  miJc-  [§  16];  -m- 

21];  -gU'  [§  41];  -tcin*  [§  33]);  miTcemdW^  he  wooes  her  (-dv/* 
i  28]);  dmikemdU^  when  he  wooed  her  148.6  (a — die*  [§29]); 
'ygendvf^  he  washes  him  ikog-  [§  16];  -dvf^  [§  28];  contrast  Tcogivj^ 
E  mires)  .  For  a  as  the  inserted  vowel  observe  pits.htvdw^  he  buries 
iM  (pit'  [§16];  'hw[§  21];  -aw/*  [§  28]) ;  IcAsJcsJiAmw^  he  accomplishes 
N  act  {IcAsk-  [§16];  -h-  [§  21];  -Amv)^  [§  28]);  apUdJiwdwdtc  then 
HEY  BURIED  HIM  160.2  {d—dwdtc^  [§29];  -'  elided).— T.  M.] 

§  9.  Variation  of  Consonants 

Some  consonants  interchange  one  with  another.  The  process  is 
larked  among  those  with  forward  articulation.  8  and  c  inter- 
liange  in: 

me^sehvd^w^  she  has  long  hair 

me'cdw^  it  is  large 

Mdae'slbo^w^  large  river  (name  for  the  Mississippi) 

Tne'clmVn^  large  fruit  (word  for  apple) 

*t  and  c  interchange: 

me'^taJiwd^v/^  he  shot  and  hit  him 
m^QWdw°'  he  shot  and  hit  him 

'<  and  s  interchange: 

ne'*tAmawd^w^  he  killed  him  for  another 
ne'mw^  he  killed  him 

[For  the  interchange  of  sonant  and  surd  stops  see  §  3. — T.  M.] 
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§  10.  Ciyntrdctian  and  Assi/milatton 

Contraction  is  a  frequent  factor  in  sound-change.  Instances  will 
first  be  shown  in  the  case  of  compounds  where  the  process  wofks 
between  independent  words.  The  final  vowel  of  a  word  coalesces 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next,  with  results  like  the  followii^: 

<*+d  becomes  a:  nl'riAcVit^^  I  in  turn  (for  nl'n^  a'ci/*) 
<* +a  becomes  a:  nd"JcsL'pya^tc*  again  he  came  (for  nd'^k^  k''pyai^) 
'+a  becomes  a:  pyd'wAgAyo^^*  they  came  to  this  place  (for  pyd'- 
WAg^  ayo^'O;  nd'gawa,'kVn>^  it  is  a  sandy  place  (for  nd'gaw" 

' +a  becomes  a:  ite'psJia^tc*  he  goes  there  (for  i'te^  a/hdUf);  nrpk*- 

nate'g^  they  go  to  fetch  water  (for  n^'p*  dJnaie'g^) 
•-hi  becomes  i:  fcii'cit(7*?  what  does  he  sayt   (for  AtaV  i'tc^f); 

I'nipiyo^w*  so  it  was  told  of  yore  (for  I'n^  ip*  i'ydw*) 
'  +  ^  becomes  a:  nd'wAsku^t^  in  the  center  of  the  fire  (for  rwV 

A'sJcut^) ;  dgwA'mdtci^n^  he  did  not  eat  it  (for  dgu^  Amwdta,\') 
'+a  becomes  a:  de'gApe'*  and  often  (for  de^g^  a'pe'*);  wdU^^gwi 

nend^n  the  reason  why  I  did  not  tell  thee  (for  wd'U^  kgvn!- 

nena'n^) 
'+u  becomes  u:  neguhi'^kdie^g^  on  one  of  his  feet  (for  n^gvt 

WTcdte^g^);  tci'gepydgu^tc^  away  from  the  edge  of  the  water  (fw 

tcCgepyd^g^  u'teO 

The  two  vowels  in  contact  may  assimilate  into  a  diphthong: 

**+«  becomes  aI:  ne'cVJcAiyo^'*  alone  here  (for  ne'd^Jc^  ^'yo'*) 

The  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  vowels  may  produce  a  sound 
different  from  either: 

*  +  a  becomes  a:  pyd'nvJtAwitdi^y*  if  he  should  come  to  me  h^e 

(for  pyd^nutavnH^  dJyo"^) 
<H-a  becomes  d:  mA^tAnlcitcsL^y*  he  might  overtake  me  here  (for 

mA'tAci'lcVtc^  eJyo'^) 

Contraction  between  contiguous  words  is  usually  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  sound  suffering  loss  either  by  absorption  or  substitution. 
In  much  the  same  way  does  contraction  act  between  members  that 
make  up  a  word-group.  But  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  process 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  lies  in  the  diflSculty  of 
accounting  for  the  absolute  form  of  each  component ;  for  many  mem- 
bers of  a  composition  seldom  have  an  independent  use  outside  of  the 
group.  They  occur  in  composition  only,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
adjust  themselves  for  easy  euphony,  and  in  doing  so  often  conceal 
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tlier  an  initial  or  a  final  part.  Nevertheless,  hypothetical  equiva- 
nts  are  offered  as  attempts  at  showing  what  the  pure  original  forms 
robably  were.  Hyphens  between  the  parts  mark  the  places  where 
rob  able  changes  take  their  rise: 

i  +6  becomes  e:  ^e'megctw^  he  dances  past  (from  pemi-egdw^) 
i+d  becomes  a:  rriA^netdwiige^n^  sacred  garment  (from  mAnetowi- 

hgen*);  cd'skweige^n*  smooth  cloth  (from  coskwi-eigen^) 
i'\-a  becomes  a:  pemafhogo^w^^  he  swims  past  (hompemi-eJiogdw^) ; 

tA^gweJioto^w^  he  is  trapping  (from  tagwi-eJiotow^) 
i +fi  becomes  d:  tyiaci^ skiwkpo^w^  tea,  i.  e.,  herb  fluid  (from  mA'ci- 

skiwi'kpow^) ;  wlcku'pkpd^w^  wine,  i.  e.,  sweet  fluid  (f rom  ttnctit- 

pi-kpow^) 
i+d  becomes  d:  A^nemasJcd^w^  it  fell  the  other  way  (from  Anenii- 

dskdw^) 
i  +  o  becomes  o:  pe^motA^mw^  she  passes  by  with  a  burden  on 

her  back  (from  pemx-otAmw^) 
i-\-u  becomes  u:  pe^mnsd^w^  he  walks  past  (from  pemi-u8dw°^) 
i  +  u  becomes  u:  pe'mutd^w^  he  crawls  past  (from  ^^mi-u^'M;") 

[On  the  other  hand,  we  find  pemipahov/^  he  passes  by  on  the  run 
Cfrom  pemi-pahow^) . — T.  M.] 

Assimilation  occurs  between  sounds  not  contiguous : 
Jclcwinl'cwihd^w'^  after  he  had  two  (for  Hcim'cwiAa^'u;^) 

§  11.  DisHhnilation 

Vowels  often  undergo  dissimilation.  A  very  common  change  is 
o  or  u  to  wd.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  participles 
from  words  having  o  or  w  as  initial  vowels: 

u'fdw"  he  came  thence ;  wa'fcif*  he  who  came  thence 
u'to'lci^m^  his  land;  vf'iJto'kimlH^  he  who  owns  land 
w'gwisA^n^  his  or  her  son;  w'SL'gwisi^i^  one  who  has  a  son 
n^'kdtc^  his  foot;  wa''A:afci^°  one  that  has  feet  (name  for  a  bake 

oven) 
u'vnvn^n*  his  horn;  wk^vnvnnd^*  one  with  small  horn 

The  vowel  u  becomes  wd  when  preceded  by  a  consonant : 

kn^sigd^w^  she  plays  at  dice ;  kwa'sigdH^  she  who  plays  at  dice 
nu'vnw^  he  goes  outside;  nwU'vnwdpe^^  he  always  goes  outside    | 

The  vowel  u  can  also  become  wd: 

uvn'gewd^w*  their  dwelling-place ;  wawi^gewd^g^  at  their  dwelling- 
place 
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[It  should  be  observed  that  d  appears  as  a  under  certain  conditioiis. 
I  can  not  determme  at  present  whether  this  is  a  phonetic  process  or 
whether  there  is  a  morphological  significance.  As  an  example  Igire 
py&vf^  HE  cx>MEs;  compare  with  this  apyntc*  when  he  came; 
apy^todtc*  when  they  came;  py&nu'  gome  thou!  py^go'*  come 
ye!  -T.  M.] 

§  12.  Elision 

Elision  plays  an  important  part  in  sound-change.  It  occurs  at 
final  and  initial  places  and  at  points  inside  a  word-group.  The  pkces 
where  the  process  happens,  and  the  influences  bringing  it  about,  are 
shown  in  the  examples  to  follow. 

In  some  cases  a  vowel  drops  out  and  a  vocalic  consonant  as  a  glide 
takes  its  place,  the  change  giving  rise  to  a  cluster  made  up  of  a  con- 
sonant and  a  semi-vowel: 

i   drops   out:  d'vxi^vfdgesi'tc^   then   she   began    to   wail   {from 
dwdpi-wdgesitc*) ;  d^'kydwd^tc*  and  he  grew  jealous  (from  al'i- 
ydwdtc^) 
o  drops  out:  dvm^vnswd^tc*  he  singed  his  hair  (for  dwdwlso-'waUf) 
u  drops  out :  d^slswdHc*  she  fried  them  (from  dsisn-wdtc'^) 

Words  sometimes  suffer  loss  of  initial  vowel: 

skotd^g^  in  the  fire  (for  A'sJcotd^g*) 
tdcho^tdmwd^g^  at  their  fire  (for  ntdcko'tdmwd^g*) 
kwi'gdgo^^  nothing  (for  a'gwigdgd^^) 
nd^gwdtc^  then  he  started  away  (for  d^ndgwd^tc*) 

The  loss  often  includes  both  initial  consonant  and  vowel: 

cwd'cig^  eight  (for  ne^ cwdci'g^) 

akA^niglce^gw^  all  day  long  (for  ne^^kAuiglce^gw^) 

The  second  member  of  a  consonant-cluster  frequently  drops  out: 

d*pd'windwdHc^  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d^pwd'windwa'k') 
pe'inutA^mw^  he  shot  at  it  (for  pe'mwutA^mw*^) 

The  elision  of  n  takes  place  before  some  formative  elements: 

apA^gici^g^  when  it   (a  bird)  ahghted  (a  subordinate  form  of 

pA^gici^w^  it  [a  bird]  alighted) 
UAndlddma'w^  he  laid  him   away  carefully;  nATid'hici'mxf^^^ 

fixed  a  place  to  he  down 

To  slur  over  a  syllable  frequently  brings  about  the  loss  of  tl» 
syllable.  In  the  instance  below,  the  stressed,  preserved  syllable 
moves  into  the  place  made  vacant,  and  becomes  like  the  vowel  that 
dropped  out: 
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a'c'  take  her  along  (for  a'wAc*) 

a^wdpsUA^hoguHc^  then  he  started  off  carrying  her  on  his  back 
(for  d'wdpawAia'Jiogu^tc*) 

The  second  part  of  a  stem  often  suffers  loss  from  the  effect  of 

having  been  slurred  over: 

TclwAx^yAtciHc^  after  he  had  gone  (for  kiciwA^iyAtcVtc^) 

Tc%  Tee  leaf nerrvd^tc^  after  he  had  learned  who  he  was  (for  M'cikeJcd'- 

nemdHc*) 
d^pwd'ndwd^tc*  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d'pwd'windwdHc*) 
d^pwd'cAma^tc*  when  he  did  not  feed  him  (for  d*pwd'wicAmdHc*) 

To  slur  over  part  of  a  pronominal  ending  causes  loss  of  sound 
there : 

uvn-nemo^'^  his  sisters-in-law  (for  umn^'moha^'O 

Removal  of  the  grave  accent  one  place  forward  causes  elision  of 
final  vowel: 

neJcA^nitepe^^k*  all  night  long  (for  ne'kA'nite^peJcVw*) 

Suffixes  help  to  bring  about  other  changes  in  the  pronominal  end- 
ings. A  frequent  suffix  causing  change  is  -gri;  in  some  instances  it 
denotes  location,  in  others  it  is  the  sign  for  the  animate  plural.  The 
suffix  conveys  other  notions,  and  wherever  it  occurs  some  change 
usually  happens  to  the  terminal  pronoun.  One  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  possessive  ending  ni  before  the  suffix  with  the  force  of  a  locative. 
At  the  same  time  the  vowel  immediately  in  front  of  the  suffix  becomes 
modified: 

o^SAU^  his  father;  o'seg^  at  his  father's  Godge) 
u^'kdtA^n*  his  foot;  u'^kdle^g*  at  or  on  his  foot 

Another  change  before  -gi  is  that  of  a  pronoun  into  an  o  or  -u  with 
the  quantity  sometimes  short,  but  more  often  long.  The  change  is 
usual  if  the  pronoun  follows  a  sibilant  or  fc-sound: 

u'wduA^g^^  hole;  uwd'nAgb^g*  at  the  hole 
ma^^ka'kw^  box;  ma''ka'ku^g*  at  or  in  the  box 
me'tegw^  tree;  me^'tegn'g*  at  the  tree 
H'cesw*  sun ;  kl'cesb^g^  at  the  sun,  suns 
ne'nus-w^  buffalo ;  ne'nusb^g*  buffaloes 

The  suffix  -gi  affects  inanimate  nouns  ending  in  the  diphthong  ai. 
The  first  vocaHc  member  lengthens  into  d,  and  the  second  drops  out: 

u'piskwa^  bladder ;  u^piskwsi^g*  on  or  at  the  bladder 
utA^'wAwgsJ^  ear;  utA^WAgh^g*  at  or  in  the  ear 
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The  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  into  an  o  or  t^  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  before  n*,  a  suffix  sign  of  the  inanimate  plural: 

u'wdriA^gyf^  hole;  uwafriAgo^n*  holes 
ma"A:a'iw*  box;  ma^'Jca'Jco^n*  boxes 
me'^tegv^^  tree;  me'^tego^n*  trees 

A  A:-sound  stands  before  the  terminal  wa  of  some  animate  noui^ 
To  shift  an  o  into  the  place  of  the  w  is  a  device  for  cheating  a  dimin- 
utive: 

mA^'kv^  bear;  mA''lc6*  cub 

a'casIcw*  muskrat;  a'casIcQ^^  a  little  muskrat 

ce'gdgw^  skimk;  ce'gdgb^^  should  be  the  proper  diminutive,  but 

it  happens  to  be  the  word  for  onion,  while  kitten  skunk 

is  cegafgoha'^j  a  sort  of  double  diminutive. 

The  substitution  of  o  or  u  for  w  occurs  with  great  frequency: 

pd'gwaw*  it  is  shallow;  pUfgone^'g^Ahe^  place  of  shallow  water  (the 

name  for  St  Louis) 
nlcwi'^JcwdWA^g*  two  women;  nlco'^hvdwd^w^  he  has  two  wives 
Tne'ckvf^  blood;  me'ckxxsi^f^  he  is  red 
w'pejrwaW  it  is  blue;  vnpe'gusi^o^  he  is  blue 

§  IS.  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

The  principal  process  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  compo- 
sition of  steins.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  of  such  character 
that  they  require  intimate  correlation  with  other  stems,  which  is 
brought  about  by  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  group  of  component 
elements.  These  form  a  firm  word-unit.  Excepting  a  number  of 
particles,  the  word-unit  in  Algonquian  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  sentence  and  word.  Phonetic 
influences  between  the  component  elements  are  not  marked. 

The  unit  of  composition  is  always  the  stem,  arid  the  word,  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  possesses  always  a  number  of  formative  elements 
which  disappear  in  new  compositions.  Examples  of  this  process  are 
the  following: 

pe'ndmu^w^  he  imitated  the  turkey-call  (from  pendwa,-iniiwa) 

ma'^hwdmu^w^  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  wolf  (from  ma' Atwwa- 

muwa) 
Tclutvf gimd'mipe'nP'  thou  wilt  be  our  chief  (wgrimdw*  chieO 
riAtund^hwdtu^g*  he  may    have  sought   for  him   (independent 

mode  nAtu'ndhwdw^  he  seeks  for  him) 
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pyd'gwdn*  he  must  have  come  (independent  mode  pya'w^  he 
came) 

!Most  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  composition  are  so  nearly  of 
t^lie  same  (wrder,  that  we  can  not  properly  speak  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Ttiose  groups  that  may  be  considered  in  a  more  specific  sense  as 
gr&mmatical  formatives,  such  as  pronouns,  elements  indicating  the 
etnimate  and  inanimate  groups,  are  largely  suffixed  to  groups  of 
co-ordinate  stems. 

Another  process  extensively  used  by  the  Algonquian  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  verb.  It  occurs  with 
a  variety  of  meanings. 

Modification  of  the  stem-vowel  plays  also  an  important  part  and 
occurs  in  the  verbal  modes. 

§  14.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  extended  use  of  composition  of  verbal  steins  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Algonquian  languages.  These  stems  follow  one 
another  in  definite  order.  A  certain  differentiation  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  initial  steins  and  by  those  following  them,  which  may 
be  designated  as  secondary  stems,  may  be  observed,  although  it  seems 
diflBcult  to  define  these  groups  of  ideas  with  exactness. 

It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  initial  steins  predominate  in  the 
expression  of  subjective  activities,  and  that  they  more  definitely  per- 
form the  function  of  verbs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  steins 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  objective  relations.  It  is 
true  that  both  initial  and  secondary  steins  sometimes  refer  to  similar 
notions,  like  movement  and  space;  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  A  great  many  initial 
stems  define  movement  with  reference  to  a  particular  direction;  as, 
hither,  thither,  roundabout.  Secondary  steins,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  movement;  as,  slow,  swift,  or  as  changing  to  rest.  Sec- 
ondary steins  denoting  space  seem  to  lack  extension  in  the  sense  they 
convey;  as,  top,  cavity,  line,  and  terms  indicating  parts  of  the  body. 
Initial  steins  refer  to  space  in  a  wide  general  sense;  as,  distance, 
dimension,  immensity,  totality. 

Every  stem  is  stamped  with  the  quality  of  abstract  meaning:  the 
notion  of  some  stems  is  so  vague  and  so  volatile,  as  they  stand  in 
detached  form,  as  to  seem  almost  void  of  tangible  sense.     Some  stems 
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can  be  analyzed  into  elements  that  have  at  most  the  feeblest  kind  of 
sense;  it  is  only  as  they  stand  in  compomid  form  that  they  take  on  ft 
special  meaning.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  these  stems,  so  vague 
and  subtle  as  they  stand  alone,  came  to  convey  the  sensuous  notions 
that  they  do  when  thrown  together  into  a  group;  how,  for  exampk, 
an  initial  stem  introduces  a  general  notion,  and  forms  a  group  com- 
plete in  statement  but  incomplete  in  sense,  as  when  in  composition  it 
terminates  with  only  a  pronominal  ending.  Yet  such  a  group  can 
be  of  sufficiently  frequent  use  as  to  become  an  idiom;  in  that  case  it 
takes  on  an  added  sense,  which  is  due  not  so  much  perhaps  to  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  combined  stem  and  pronoun  as  to  an  acquired 
association  with  a  particular  activity.  The  psychological  peculiarit  v 
of  the  process  is  more  marked  in  the  wider  developments,  as  when 
initial  and  secondary  stems  combine  for  the  larger  groups.  The 
components  seem  to  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  position  of  quali- 
fiers, the  sense  of  one  qualifying  the  sense  of  another  with  an  effect 
of  directing  the  meaning  toward  a  particular  direction.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  influence  at  work,  the  result  is  a  specialization  of  meaning, 
not  only  of  the  single  member  in  the  group,  but  of  all  the  members  as 
they  stand  together  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  stems  seem 
charged  with  a  latent  meaning  which  becomes  evident  only  when 
they  appear  in  certain  relations:  out  of  those  relations  they  stand  like 
empty  symbols.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  stems  in  a  group  is  psychologically  fixed.  Some  stems  pre<*ede 
and  others  follow,  not  with  a  freedom  of  position  and  not  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  but  with  a  consecutive  sequence  that  is  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  with  firm  stability. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  principles  of  composition. 
A  general  summary,  of  the  process  can  thus  be  put  in  illustration: 

pani  is  an  initial  stem  signifying  no  more,  no  longer:  its 
original  sense  comes  out  best  by  adding  the  terminal  animate 
pronoun,  and  making  pd'nlvxi.  The  group  means  that  one 
has  previously  been  engaged  in  an  activity,  and  has  now  come 
into  a  state  of  cessation,  making  altogether  a  rather  vague 
statement,  as  it  stands  unrelated  to  anything  else.  But  travel 
has  made  a  figure  of  speech  of  it,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  the 
particular  idiom  for  one  gamps,  one  goes  into  gamp.  So 
much  for  the  simpler  form  of  a  combination. 

An  initial  stem,  pAg-,  has  the  general  sense  of  striking  against 
something;  -ahv-  is  a  secondary  stem  denoting  resistance, 
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and  so  yAga'^hw-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance.  The 
stem  'tun-  is  a  mobile  secondary  stem  denoting  the  special 
notion  of  place  about  a  cavity,  and  has  become  a  special 
term  indicating  the  place  about  the  mouth;  and  so 
pAgd^'hrntu^na-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance  at  a 
point  on  the  mouth. 
Again;  -dn-  is  a  secondary  co-ordinative  stem,  and  refers  to 
change  from  motion  to  rest,  but  leaves  the  character  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  to  be  inferred  from  the  implica- 
tions of  the  stems  that  precede ;  furthermore,  it  indicates  that 
the  performer  is  animate,  and  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
terminal  pronoun  and  what  precedes;  and  so  pAgd^^hvit- 
u'ndcVnw^  is  a  definite  statement  meaning  that  one  strikes 
against  a  resistance  and  is  brought  for  a  time  at  least  to  a 
condition  of  rest.  He  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  and  he 
BUMPS  his  mouth  would  be  two  ways  of  putting  the  same 
thing  in  English. 

A  rigid  classification  of  the  objective  world  into  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate  underUes  the  whole  structure  of  the  language. 
Thus  the  terminal  -a  indicates  an  object  possessing  the  combined 
qualities  of  life  and  motion,  and  the  terminal  -i  designates  an  object 
without  those  attributes.     Thus: 

pyd'wB,  he  comes;  pyd'migA^twi  it  comes 

i'TienVwB,  man,  he  is  a  man;  i^nenVwi  bravery,  it  has  the  quality 

of  manhood 
ii'n€mo^'a  dog;  a''ti  earth 

Every  verb  and  noun  must  fall  in  one  or  the  other  class.  Forms 
ending  in  -a  are  termed  animate,  and  those  ending  in  -i  inanimate. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  opposing  groups  is  not  rigidly  main- 
tained, for  often  an  object  regularly  inanimate  is  personified  as  hav- 
ing life,  and  so  takes  on  an  animate  form.  But  permanent  forms  of 
lifeless  objects  having  an  animate  ending  can  not  always  be  explained 
by  personification.  The  breaking-down  of  the  contrast  is  best  seen 
in  the  names  of  plants;  logically  they  fall  into  the  inanimate  class, 
but  many  are  used  as  animate  forms,  Uke  A'ddmVn^  corn,  A'sdma^w^ 
TOBACCO,  me'dimi'n^  apple. 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
Subjective  and  objective  relation  of  the  noun  are  distinguished  by 
separate  endings.     A  vocative  and  a  locative  case  are  also  expressed. 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished,  the  last  of  these  being  divided  into 
an  animate  and  an  inanimate  form.     Exclusive  and  inclusive  plural 
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are  expressed  by  distinct  forms,  the  second  of  which  is  related  t- 
the  second  person.  In  the  third  person  a  variety  of  forms  occur  bj 
means  of  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  and  identity  of  i 
subject  and  of  possessor  of  object  (Latin  suus  and  ejus)^  are  distil-  I 
guished. 

The  pronouns,  subject  and  object,  as  they  appear  in  transidre 
verbs,  are  expressed  by  single  forms,  which  it  is  difficult  to  relate  to 
the  singular  pronominal  forms  of  the  intrwsitive  verb. 

While  tense  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  pronominal  forms  of 
different  modes  seem  to  be  derived  from  entirely  different  sources 
in  declarative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  forms  of  sentences.  The 
discussion  of  these  forms  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Algonquian  languages. 

In  the  participial  forms,  the  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  change  of 
its  vowel. 

Ideas  of  repetition,  duration,  distribution,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  reduplication. 

A  number  of  formative  affixes  convey  certain  notions  of  manner, 

as — 

'tug^  in  pyd'tug*'  he  probably  came,  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  while  -ape''  in  pyd'wdpe*  he  is  in 
THE  HABIT  OP  COMING,  cxpresscs  the  frequency  or  repetition 
of  an  act 

Format  ives  are  also  instrumental,  not  merely  in  the  formation  of 

nouns,  but  in  giving  to  the  nouns  they  form  the  quaUty  of  distinctive 

designation.     Thus : 

-mina  in  A^dd-rnVn^  corn  denotes  fruit,  grain,  berry;  and 
-gani  in  pd^skesigA^n^  gun  (literally,  exploder)  is  expressive  of 
tool,  implement,  instrument 

DISCUSSION  OF   GRAMMAR  (§§  16-54) 

Composition  (§§  16-24) 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  15-21) 

§  15.  TYPBS  OF  STEMS 

The  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  Fox  language  are  almost  throughout 
composed  of  a  number  of  steins,  the  syntactic  value  of  the  complex 
being  determined  by  a  number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.     Setting  aside 
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bhese,  the  component  parts  occur  rarely,  if  at  all,  independently; 
and  only  some  of  those  that  appear  in  initial  position  in  the  verb  are 
(^SLp&l)le  of  independent  use.  In  this  respect  they  appear  as  more 
Independent  than  the  following  component  elements.  On  the  other 
h.aiid,  the  latter  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  rather  artificial  to 
designate  them  as  sufl^es  of  elements  of  the  first  group.  There  is 
so  much  freedom  in  the  principles  of  composition;  the  significance  of 
tlie  component  elements  is  such  that  they  limit  one  another;  and 
th.eir  number  is  so  nearly  equal, — that  I  have  preferred  to  call  them 
co-ordinate  stems  rather  than  stems  and  suffixes. 

Accordingly  I  designate  the  component  parts  of  words  as — 

1.  Initial  stems. 

2.  Secondary  stems  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

4.  Co-ordinative  stems. 

5.  Instrumental  particles. 

§  16.  INITIAL   STEMS 

Initial  stems  are  capable  at  times  of  standing  alone,  with  the  office 
of  adverbs.     Some  instances  are — 

u^tc^  whence 
iV  hence 
tAgv)^  together 

Furthermore,  an  initial  stem  can  enter  into  composition  with  only 
a  formative,  and  express  an  independent  statement,  though  not 
always  with  exact  sense : 

u'tclw^  one  has  come  from  some  place 

Two  or  more  initial  stems  follow  in  a  definite  order: 

wa/fusa'w^  he  begins  to  walk  (wdpi-  to  begin  [initial  stem]j  -usa- 
to  walk  [secondary  stem]) 

wa/fifydftusa'w^  he  begins  to  approach  on  the  walk  {pyd-  move- 
ment hither  [initial  stem  between  wdyi-  and  -usd-;  -t-  §  8]) 

wd'pipydtcitete'pusd^w^  he  begins  to  approach  walking  in  a  circle 
(tetep-  movement  in  a  circle  [new  initial  stem]);  initial  stem 
conveying  the  notion  of  movement  in  a  circle 

The  consecutive  order  of  initial  stems  with  reference  to  a  secondary 
stem  depends  much  on  the  sort  of  notions  they  convey.  An  initial 
stem  takes  its  place  next  to  a  secondary  stem  because  the  notion  it 
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implies  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  combine  easily  with  the  notion  of  & 
secondary  stem  to  form  an  added  sense  of  something  more  definite 
and  restricted.  It  is  as  if  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  werf- 
modifiers  of  each  other.  An  initial  stem  coming  before  another  initkl 
stem  in  combination  with  a  secondary  stem  stands  toward  the  group 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  if  the  group  were  a  simple  secondajv 
stem.  The  place  of  an  initial  stem  is  at  the  point  where  the  idea  h 
expresses  falls  in  most  appropriately  with  the  mental  process  of 
restricting  and  making  more  definite  the  sense  of  the  whole  group. 

[Before  proceeding  to  the  examples  of  ^initial  stems,  it  seems  to  me 
important  to  point  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  terminate  in 
i.  Thus  awi'  to  be;  dpi-  to  untie;  xgwi-  to  cover;  Anemi-  tox 
way;  iipi-TOSiT;  catm- to  do;  A^n^mi- to  continue  to;  it.€«iti- abil- 
ity; Hci-  completion;  kiwi-  (an  extended  form  of  Jci)  movement  ix 

AN  INDEFINITE  DIRECTION ;  ma' ih/?i- FUTUERE  ;  TWOtci- TO  MO VE ;   Twdtri- 

TO  GO  to;  mec'i-  largeness;  UAgi-  to  halt;  pemi-  movement  past; 
pydtci'  (an  extended  form  of  pyd)  movement  hither;  etc.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  this  i  is  a  morphological  element.  But  it  would 
require  a  comparison  with  other  Algonquian  languages  to  determine 
its  precise  value.  It  may  be  added  that  -I  also  occurs  with  the  func- 
tion of  -if  and  that  the  two  sometimes  interchange.  Apparently  this 
-i  always  drops  out  before  vowels. — T.  M.] 

Following  is  a  selection  of  examples  of  initial  steins  which  are  quite 
numerous  and  express  ideas  of  great  variety : 

aski^  early,  soon,  first. 

d'di,'sV\mepug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (a-  temporal  aug- 
ment; me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice, 
cold;  me'pu-  to  snow;  -^for  -gi  suflSx  with  a  location  sense; 
-i  lost  before  initial  vowel  of  following  word) 

dhaskdnvng*  while  the  snow  was  first  on  70.10  (a-  as  above;  A 
glide;  -i  of  dsM-  lost  before  vowel;  -dnw-  secondary  stem,  de- 
noting STATE,  CONDITION ;  -gi  as  above) 

ca-  freedom  of  movement,  passage  without  friction  or  impediment. 

cdJpawdw^  he  cries  out  sending  his  voice  through  space 
chpu'nigA^n*   a  needle    (literally,   an    instrument    for  piercing 
through  with  ease) 

cDsk^  is  used  in  several  ways.     In  a  special  sense  it  denotes  hobi- 

ZONTALITY,  STRAIGHTNESS. 

c6' ska' kusd^w^  he  walks  erect  [-usd  §19] 
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Goska'pydci'^nw^  he  lies  at  full  length  (-cin-  secondary  connective 

stem[§  20];  -^  [§  28]) 
Go'skdpya'w*  is  it  straight  (-v)^  §  28) 

-Ajaother  sense,  closely  related  to  straightness,  is  that  of  smooth- 
ness, LACK  OP  friction,  EASE  OF  MOVEMENT. 

co'skwdw^  it  is  smooth,  slippery 
co'skwici^nw^  he  slips  and  falls 
co'skoM^i^^  he  slips  hold  of  him 
dcoskondtc  he  slips  hold  of  him  182.11 

fh^Tteml  to  continue  to. 

ahAnemijw/ano^c*  he  continued  to  fetch  them  home  38.6  (a-  as 
above;  pya- initial  stem  meaning  movement  hither;  -n- inter- 
vocalic, instrumental  [see  §  21];  -a-  objective  pronominal  ele- 
ment; -tc^  3d  person  singular  subject;  the  form  is  an  aorist 
transitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

ahAnemin^sa^c'  he  continued  to  kill  38.5  (a-  as  above;  -neS' 
initial  stem  to  kill;  -a-  objective  pronoun;  tc*  3d  person  sin- 
gular subject) 

vnhAuemicimesdnetAmuwdtc  they  will  continue  to  derive  benefit 
from  them  376.10  (vn  — Amuwdtc  [§  29]) 

dhAnemumeguwdtc^  they  kept  riding  192.7 

dhAnemdmuwdtei  they  continued  to  fly  for  their  lives  (-a-  [§  19]; 
-m-  [§§  21,  37];  -u-  [§  40];  d^wdtf  [§  29])      . 

dhAnemiW goslpahomi^ga'k*  he  continued  to  climb  up  hurriedly 
96.19 

dhAnemitetepetcdsdnitc^  he  continued  to  whirl  over  and  ov^er  288.14 
(tetepe-  [for  tetepi-]  allied  with  tetep-  below;  -tc-  [§8] ;  -dsd-  from 
-a«a-  [=  -isd  §19];  -nitc^  [§34]) 

pdcdhAneimne'JcwdHammitc  gradually  the  soimd  grew  faint  348.22 

dhAnemiwdpusdwdtc^  then  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk 
108.8  (a-  as  above;  wdpi-  initial  stem,  meaning  to  begin,  loses 
terminal  i  before  vowel;  -usd-  secondary  stem  of  second  order, 
meaning  locomotion  by  land  with  reference  to  foot 
AND  LEG  [§19];  -wdtc^  3d  person  plural  animate  subject;  the 
form  is  an  aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

kAsk^i)"  implies  potency,  ability,  efficiency,  and  gets  the  meaning  of 

SUCCESS,  TRIUMPH,  MASTERY. 

kA^skihd^w^  he  succeeds  in  buying  him  {-dw^  [§  28]) 
kA^skimend'^w'^  he  is  able  to  drink 
kA^skinl^mdnA^nw^  he  can  lift  it  {-attiw^  [§  28]) 
kA'skimaW  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (-?/<-[§  21.6];   -dvP 
transitive  independent  mode,  3d  pei-son  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  animate  object  [see  §  28]) 
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kA^skindwd^w^  he  can  see  him  (rndv}-  to  see,cf.  dndwdtc^  then  [th? 
man]  saw  174.13;  a  "pwdwindvmguUf  but  he  was  not  seen  158.1: 
dndwdwdtcdp^  they  would  see  habitually  182.14) 

a' pwdwikaskimAdanetc^  on  accoimt  of  not  being  able  to  overtake 
him  168.12 

d*pdnikhsketawdwdU^  they  could  no  longer  hear  their  calls  192.6 

kas^T)"  denotes  the  idea  of  obUteration,  erasure,  wiping. 

kh' sVi A^mvy^  he  erases  it  (-A-  instrumental  [§  21];  -athv^  transi- 
tive aorist,  independent  mode,  3d  person  singiHar  animate 
subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object  [§  28]) 

ksLsVfrwdhdvy^  he  wipes  his  own  face 

kasVgdci''nw^  he  wipes  his  own  foot 

kl"  indicates  the  general  notion  of  indefinite  movement  round  about, 
here  and  there. 

kiweslcdWAgdpe^  they  are  always  off  on  a  journey  272.14  (for 
hiwe-see  §  17  end;  -WAg-  tor -WAg*  3d  person  plural  animate, 
intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28];  -dpe^  frequency 
of  an  act  [§14  end]) 

ki'wisd^w^  it  (a  bird)  flies  roimd  about  (-wo-  [§  19]) 

ki'witcimd^w^  he  swims  round  about  (-fcim-  [§  19]) 

ki'wesJcd^w^  he  goes  a- journeying  somewhere 

kl'wdmd^w^  he  sought  safety  here  and  there  (-d-  [§  19] ;  -m-  [§§  21, 
37]; -a- [§40];  -!(;«[§  28]) 

kiwd^bAmd^w^  he  went  about  looking  at  one  and  then  another 
(wdbA  same  as  todpA  in  TdmdwiwdpAtdpen^  let  us  go  and  look 
AT  IT  284.8  [mdm-  below;  H — dpena,  §  28] ;  d'klcitcdgiwdpAmdt^ 
and  after  looking  for  all  [his  ducks]  286.16  [Jcici-  p.  766;  tcdgi 
p.  771;  d—dtc'  §  29;  -m-  §  21.6]) 

kVc{l)'  expresses  the  completion,  the  fulfillment,  of  an  act. 

kVcawViD*^  he  has  finished  (a  task,  an  undertaking) 

kVcrtd^w^  it  is  done  cooking  (td-  secondary  connective  stem,  in- 
animate, signifying  heat  [§  20];  'V>^  [§  28]) 

kVci  to^w^  he  has  finished  making  it 

kVcipyd^w^  he  has  already  arrived  {pydr  [§16]) 

kVcinepohVw^  he  has  since  died 

kiviketcipe'tawdwdtc^  after  they  had  built  a  great  fire  158.21  {-wdU* 
[§29]) 

klcikigdnutc  after  the  feast  is  done  156.6 

kmtcdgipyd'nitc  after  their  arrival  90.13  {tcdgi  all;  pyd-  to  come: 
'nitc^  [§  34]) 

klc'itcdgiketemindgutc^  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  them  184.4 
i-gu'  [§  411) 
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hicinyd'0'gunipwdwisenitc*  four  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
eaten  182.3  (for  nydo'  cf.  nydw*  4  [§  50];  pwd  for  pydvn  not 
[§12];  -wlseni  bat;  -<ci[§29]) 

ctkicitdgAtAmdvmtc*  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted  it  184.17 
{d—^Aindwdtc*  same  as  d — Amowdtci  [§29]) 

Islcipydtomdtcf  after  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden  162.16 
(pyo- initial  stem  movement  hither;  -t-  [§  8];  -m-  [§§  21,  37]; 
-o-  secondary  stem  expressing  conveyance;  -a-  pronominal 
animate  object;  -tcf  3d  person  singular  animate  [§  29]) 

fciJgf-  refers  to  an  activity  with  a  fluid,  most  often  with  water,  in 
which  instance  is  derived  the  idea  of  washing. 

l^oge' nigd^w^  she  is  at  work  washing  clothes  {-gd-  [§  20]) 

l^ogi'netca^w^  he  washes  his  own  hands 

iLOgend^w^  he  washes  him 

hoglge'ndnd^w^  he  washes  his  own  forehead 

ko'gitt;**  he  mires  (in  the  mud) 

a'kogenafe  when  he  bathed  her  300.15  (-n-  instrumental;  cf.  also 

§8;  d—dtcn§29]) 
nd'lcdkogenAg*  she  also  washed  it  178.21   (for  nalc*^  dkogeuAg*: 

d—Aff^  [§  29]) 
Jclvngdtcikogendvf^  you  are  to  clean  it  (the  dog)  well  with  water 

178.15  (H—dv>^[§2S]) 

mUtvi^  to  go  to. 

Hmawicicd'pen**  let  us  go  and  himt  90.9  (cica  initial  stem  to 
hunt;  Id — pen^  we  inclusive,  future  independent  mode,  in- 
transitive, used  as  a  mild  imperative  [see  §§  28,  35.8]) 

Jclmawinepdpen^  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  90.10 

dmhwinepdwdtc^  they  went  to  a  place  where  they  spent  the 
night  30.5  (d-^U)dtc*  [§  29]) 

dmsLwVJcetahwdtc*  she  went  to  dig  for  them  152.19  {-hw-  [§  37]; 
d—dtc*  [§  29]) 

dnieLW\ga*JcenA7ninitc*  they  started  off  to  peel  bark  150.15  {-^itc* 
[§  34]) 

dmhwiketcUc*  he  went  to  look  over  the  bank  182.9 

diaawiwdpAmdtc  he  went  to  have  a  look  182.7  (a-  temporal  par- 
ticle; wdpA-  same  as  wdbA  cited  under  H-;  -m-  [§  21];  -die 
for  -dtc*  transitive  aorist  conjunctive,  3d  person  singular  ani- 
mate subject,  3d  person  animate  object  [§  29]) 

c^mawin^nd^*  he  ran  to  catch  him  182.11  (nA-  presumably  the 
same  as  na-  [§  21.8];  -n-  [see  §  21]) 

iwe-  snow,  ice,  cold. 

aa-^Hm^'pt^  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (explained  under 
askir) 
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fiiVk^  conveys  the  sense  of  occupation,  employment  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  activity. 

im\€Hcdvn^w^  he  works,  is  busy 

im^^ketA'^mw^  he  is  occupied  with  a  piece  of  work  (-t-  [§21];  -ims^ 

[§  281) 
im*^keme^*lcwdwa'w^  he  goes  a-wooing  {'kwd  [§  18];  -w-  [§  37]) 
mike'tdM^w^  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  heal  him 
ml'kwd'nemd^w^  she  dotes  upon  it — her  child 

nAg{i)'  denotes  the  change  from  an  activity  to  a  rest,  and  is  best 
translated  by  words  hke  halt,  stop,  pause. 

nA'giw^  he  stops  moving 

nAgici^nw®  he  halts  on  the  journey  (cdn-  [§  20]) 

iiA!g\j>ahd^w^  he  stops  running  {-pdho-  secondary  stem  meaning 

RAPID  MOTION  [§  19];  -w®  intransitive  aorist,  independent  mdde, 

3d  person  animate  subject  [§  28]) 
tcdgdnAgigdpdwatcf  they  all  came  to  a  halt  50.24  (for  tcdgi  [all] 

a-;  -gr^/pa-  [§  19];  d—watc*  [§  29]) 
anAgi-wa^c  they  stood  50.7  (aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [J  29]) 

ndgA^  to  follow  after. 

dpltcinagAndtc^  when  he  went  in  following  after  it  70.13  (p^- ini- 
tial stem  meaning  movement  into  an  enclosure;  pitci  a  col- 
lateral form  [see  below];  -n-  intervocalic  instrumental;  -a- 
pronominal  object;  -U^  3d  person  singular  animate  subject) 

dnagAtAg*  and  he  followed  it  (a-. as  before;  -t-  intervocalic  ele- 
ment indicating  that  the  object  is  inanimate,  here  simply  that 
the  verb  is  transitive;  -Ag^  3d  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  singular  inanimate  object  [§  29]) 

pAH{i)^  implies  the  notion  of  swift,  lively  contact. 

])A'sitl'yd^hwd^w^  she  spanks  him 
pA^sl^ gwd^hwd^w^  he  slaps  him  in  the  face 
pA^sigu^md^hwd^w^  he  barely  grazes  his  nose  (-gum-  [§  17]) 
l)Asimyd^sd^w^  it  (an  animate  subject)  fries  (rsu-  [§  20]) 
pA'setd'w^  it  is  hot  (-fa-  [§  20];  -w*  [§  28]) 

pe'kwl^  density,  thickness. 

a*pe'kwisrtsaA:a't*  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12 

pem{i)^  expresses  the  notion  of  movement  bv,  past,  alongside. 

pe'm^^-aV^  he  passes  by  278.1  {-led-  [§  20]) 

pe'm^^aV*  he  dances  by  280.5  {regd-  second^.iy  stem  of  second 
order,  meaning  movement  of  one  in  dancing  [§  19];  -ir*3d 
person  singular  animate,  independent  mode) 

'pQ'xmndgd^w°'  he  passes  by  a-singing 
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ye'mipdhd^w^  he  passes  by  on  the  run  {-pahd-  secondary  stem  of 

second  order,  denoting  speed  [§  19]) 
jpe^mutd^w^  he  crawls  past  {-utor,  -did-  to  crawl  [§  19]) 
apemitepiklclcahugunitc^  they  went  swimming  by  side  by  side 

1S4.3  ('hugU'  same  as  -hogo-  [§  19];  -nitc*  [§  34] ) 
pemisaw^  it  [the  swan]  went  flying  past  80.7  (-isa-  secondary  stem 

of  second   order,  expressing  velocity    and    associated  with 

MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR  [§   19]) 

It  comes  to  have  the  force  of  an  inchoative. 

pe^musd^w^  he  started  off  on  a  walk  {-ibsd-  secondary  stem  to 
WALK  [§  19]) 

pe^mwdgesVw^  she  began  to  wail 

apemiwdpasdtc^  then  he  started  to  begin  to  walk  194.19  (a-  and 
-tc*  explained  before;  -wdp-  for  -wdpi-  inception  [§  16];  -usd- 
secondary  stem  of  second  order,  to  walk  [§  19]) 

jyi/a^  signifies  movement  hitherward. 

pyii'tt;'*  he  comes 

j>yBLHAci^w'^  he  fetches  home  game 

pyhte/'Jcwdwd^w^  he  brings  home  a  wife  {-kwd-  woman  [§  18]; 
-^^[§37]) 

jty'd^tdsJcd^w^  it  falls  this  way 

'pya.^tcine^'kawd^w^  he  comes  driving  them  home  (for  pydtci-  cf. 
pltci-  under  pit-;  -ne'ka-  [§  19];  -aV  [§  28]) 

pya^twdwd^migA^tw^  it  comes  a-roaring  (pydt-  collateral  with 
pyd-;  wdwd[l  20];  dmigAtw^  [§  20];  -^^  [§  28]) 

pyvLTidw^  he  has  brought  home  58.5  (-71-  intervocalic;  -a-  3d 
person  singular  animate  object;  -t^  as  before) 

apydtc^  when  he  had  come  68.25  (a — /c»  [§  29]) 

pl(t)^  conveys  the  sense  of  movement  into  an  enclosure. 

prtasf'nw^  it  blows  inside  (-a-  [§  19];  -seTh-  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28]) 

ipViciwend^w^  he  leads  him  within 

pi'ta'^i^a^'w;'*  he  buries  him  (rhv)-  [§  21];  -atf/*  [§  28]) 

pViigd^'w^  he  enters 

apltnkawdniic  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  woods)  70.12 

apitigdtc  as  he  entered  326.10  (-gd-  [§  20];  d—tc  [  =  tc*  §  29]) 

apitigAndtc  then  he  took  her  inside  42.20  [-gA-  variant  of  gd; 
-n-  instrumental  [§  21];  d — dtc^  [§  29]) 

pitmat^.4^  there  came  running  into  142.10  (risd-  as  in  p^misai^;^; 
-WAg  for  'WAg^  3d  person  plural  animate,  intransitive  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 

§16 
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pdn(t)^  also  expresses  the  notion  of  cessation,  but  with  more  of 
the  idea  of  the  negative   temporal  element   no   more,  no 

LONGER. 

"pd'nega^w^  he  is  no  longer  dancing  {regd-  as  before,  p.  768) 

"pdne' ndgli^w^  he  has  ceased  singing 

"pone' senyltw^  he  has  done  eating 

"pd'nepya^w^  he  is  no  longer  a  dnmkard 

pd'nim^V*  he  has  stopped  talking  to  him  (-m-  [§  21]) 

d'pomnutawdwdtc  they  stopped  hearing  the  sound  152.1 

a{im]f6m*Jcdguwdtcin^  never  shall  they  be  left  alone  186.2  (o^ict— 

n<  not  [J  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  -wdtci  [§  29]) 
d'poiHwdtc^  they  halted  164.13,  192.9 

sdgii)^  implies  the  notion  of  exposure,  manifestation,  visibilitt. 

sa'gi^e^nw*  it  sticks  out  (-«en-  [§  20] ;  -w^  [§  28]) 

s&'gi^pc^ Vw**  he  lies  covered  all  over  except  at  the  head  (-ctn- 

[§  20];  tepd  head;  -vf"  [§  28]) 
sd/^wind^gd'pa'w^  but  for  the  tips  of  his  horns,  he  stands  shut  off 
from  view.  [As  wiruir  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first  order 
[{18]  used  to  designate  a  horn,  and  -gapd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  second  order  [§  19]  expressing  perpendicularity,  the 
literal  translation  would   seem  to  be  he  stands  wfth  ms 

HORNS  EXPOSED. — T.  M.] 

Sd/giie'pWhogd^vf'  he  floats  with  the  head  only  out  of  the  water 

irUgo-  [§  19]) 
sa'giArumc^^'M;*  he  exposes  his  nose  to  view  (-ftum-  same  as  -^m- 

[§  18]) 

8Ag(J)»  has  a  transitive  force  with  the  meaning  of  seizing  hold. 

sAgecdnd^w^  he  holds  him  by  the  ear  (rcd-  ear  [§  18];  -n-  instru- 
mental [§  21]) 
8Agine''Jcdnd^w^  he  leads  him  by  the  hand  {-ne^ka"  [§  19];  -n- 

[§21]) 
sAgipwd^w^  he  bites  hold  of  him  {-pw-  [§  21]) 
aAgdne^'JcwdTui^w^  he  grabs  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  (-'ihoa-  head 

[§  18]) 
d'pehvisasaka'Jc*  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12;  (a— 'Ir* 

[§  29]) 
dsAgine'kdndtc  he  then  held  her  by  the  hand  134.13  (-n-  [§21]; 

d — dtc[=  -dtc^  §  29];  -ne'Tcd-  as  in  dsagivLe'^SAskdU^  214.10) 
dsAgikdndtc^  she  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg  292.2 

td{wi)^  has  to  do  with  the  sensation  of  physical  pain. 

ta'wite'pd^i^nv)^  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head  (tepdr-  head;  -cin-  [§  20]; 
'W^  [§  28]) 
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tA'witAnA^aitdgdpa^  it  hurts  his  feet  to  stand  (-gdpd'  [J  19]) 
teL'we*hvd''w^  his  head  aches  (-'Jhm-  head  [§  18]) 

%gi  all,  entirely. 

tcagiketenAg^  she  took  off  all  224.1  (n-  [§21];  a- left  out  [§  12]; 

a—Aff^  [§  29]) 
JncitceLgipydnitc  after  all  had  arrived  90.13  (Jdci-  and  pyd-  initial 

stems  [§  16];  -^iic  for  -nitc^  3d  person  plural,  animate  [§34]) 
Ina'tcagipydnitc^  thus  all  had  arrived  172.20  (Ind-  thus) 
JclcitceL^eiemindgvic*  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  184.5  (Jclci 

completion;  J^  [§  41];  c^-omitted;  -tc*  [§  29]) 
d^tcsi^esutc*  then  he  was  burnt  all  up  30.3  (su-  secondary  stem 

meaning  heat,  animate  [§  20]) 
d'tcsLgihdwdtci^  they  slew  them  all  8.16,  10.2  (-A-  [§  21];  d—dwdtc^ 

[§  29]) 

tep^  movement  in  a  circle. 

atetep^^c^a'^o^c  he  started  himself  a-rolling  288.13 
teteptwc^n*  Walk  aroimd  in  a  circle  376.12  (see  158.1)  (-ttsd-  sec- 
ondary stem  of  second  order,  meaning  to  walk  [§  19];  -n* 
2d  person  singular  imperative,  mtransitive  [§  31]) 
dwdpitetepusdtc^  he  began  to  walk  around  in  a  circle  256.9  (wdpi^ 
see  next  stem) 

tp{i)^  signifies  the  idea  of  commencement,  inception,  inchoation. 

vrdLpma'husa'vf^  he  is  beginning  to  know  how  to  walk  {nah  to  know) 

wapii:€'mii/a^w**  the  rain  is  beginning  to  fall 

wk'ipivn'seni'vy^  he  is  starting  to  eat  (compare  nlvnsen^  do  let  me 

eat  184.10) 
d9f2LpakwAmAtAg^  he  became  sick  156.9 
wlwhpimAtcaiydwicimegoiodtc^  they  shall  begin  to  have  to  put  up 

with  their  insolence  184.18  (vn — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
dweL]^U8dtc^  he  started  off  on  a  walk    126.3,  23;    278.8;    280.2 

(-M«o-[§  19];  d—tc'[§  29J) 

ri-  whence,  away  from. 

wAtcikesiydglcisdwd  whence  the  cold  came,  then  he  speeds  to  70.14 
(change  of  vowel  u  to  wd  on  accoimt  of  participial  form; 
analyzed  in  note  21,  p.  869). 

utcivxip*  from  this  time  on  34.14  (literally,  beginning  whence; 
wdpi-  see  preceding  stem) 

J-  expresses  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  association,  companion- 
ship. 

wi'ddmd^w^  he  accompanies  him  {-d-  for  -t-;  see  below) 
yfVtcdwa'w^  he  goes  along,  too 
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wi^'pdmd^w^  he  sleeps  with  him 

wi' pumd'v/'  he  eats  with  him  (im-[§  21] ;  -7n^[§§  21, 37] :  -uvf^  [}  2\ 

vn'^kumd^w^  he  invites  him  to  the  feast 

vntdmdtcin^  him  whom  he  accompanied  70.14  (see  text  at  emi 

wi'pumin'*  eat  thou  with  me  266.19  (pu-  act  done  with  m^txii 
[§  21];  -7n- indicates  animate  object  [§§  21,37];  -in»  inipemtir* 
2d  person  singular  subject,  1st  person  singular  object  [J  31]; 

pep^  winter,  snow,  cold. 

a'pepof/*  in  the  winter-time  150.5  (a'pepoy  70.10;  136.3  is  the  same 
form  with  elision  of  final  vowel  before  initial  vowel  [see  text 
at  end;  also  §§  12,  42]) 

As*  the  small  number  of  initial  stems  given  by  Dr.  Jones  seems  i^ 
me  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  I  take  thr^ 
Uberty  of  inserting  here  a  hundred  odd  new  examples  taken  from  hi^ 
Fox  Texts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  English  alphabet.  For  thi- 
purpose  a^  df  Aj  a,  d,  follow  each  other  in  this  order.  I  would  reminu 
the  reader  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  these  voweLi. 
especially  between  a  and  a]  a  and  a.  The  variation  of  a  and  d  l< 
shght;  that  of  a  and  a  does  not  seem  to  occur.  The  soimd  pn>- 
nounced  was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  any  given  fluctuation;  I)r. 
Jone^  simply  has  recorded  the  sounds  as  he  heard  them  at  a  given 
time.     Examples  follow : 

a*tetcd^  distant. 

'eb'a,'te'tcilciwes1cdtc^hewent  on  a  distant  journey  74.5  (a — tc^  [§  2*/; 

Iciwe-  [§  17],  alUed  to  Htm-  [see  under  H-  above];  -si-  [§  21;: 

-a-  [§  19]) 
a'tetcaMte'  she  went  far  away  38.1   (a- dropped  [§  12];  a — W 

[§  29];  Jhd'  from  hd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  go) 
A*te*tcaun^iwdtc^  they  lived  far  away  160.14  (a-  dropped  [§  12]: 

mgi  is  an  initial  stem,  to  i>well) 

awi^  to  be. 

awini/r'  they  were  50.18    (a-  lost  [§  12]:  -rn-  [§  34];  hence  -U^ 

[§  29]  may  be  used  for  a  plural) 
awi^n^'  they  who  were  358.8  (participial;  -tcig^  [§  33]) 
iiwiydn^  where  I  am  366.2  (for  d'dmydn*;  a — j/an*  [§  29]) 

dfnl^  to  move. 

nd*Jcdhsivaw)dtc^  again  they  moved  on  166.12  (for  ndlc^  a-  [§  10]: 
-A-  a  glide  [§  8];  a— iodic'  [§  29]) 


'  From  here  to  p.  793,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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i>'<  to  untie. 

a-pinaTiAmto^  she  unties  it  162.2  {-Amw^  [§  28]) 

apiTiahAmwdpe  ^  she  always  unties  it  162.3  (for  -Amw^  a-  [§  10]; 

-ape -[I  14]) 
akhpihAg  then  he  untied  it  334.16  (for  a — Ag*  [§  29];  -'  lost  before 

an  initial  vowel  [§   10];   -^-  first  time  a  glide  [§  8];  second 

time  instrumental  [§21]) 

See  also  160.19;  170.4;  172.10,  14;  290.22,  25;  292.5 

^'tc^^-  to  cany  away. 

awxndwAg*  they  were  carrying  them  away  198.5  (-n-  [§  21]; 

•dwAg^  [§  28]) 
ahawAuetc*  then  they  were  carried  away  26.3  (a — ete^  [§  41];  -A-  a 

gUde[§8];  -n-[§21]) 
dwdpi'ei'WAtdwdtc  they  set  to  work  carrying  it  212.21  (a — vxLtc^ 

[§  29];  -*  lost  by  contraction  [§  10];  wdpi-  an  initial  stem,  to 

begin;  -to-  [§  37]) 
tDlhsLWAtdydn'  I  would  have  taken  it  with  me  230.12  (for  wtr 

with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8];  -id'  [§  37]; 

-1/dn^  [§  29]) 
dh&wAndtc  she  took  him  38.2  (for  a — dtc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 

[§  10];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  162.15;  164.7,  8,  9;  166.1;  224.18;  230.12;  246.24; 
348.9,  etc. 

A.gosl^  to  climb. 

unJiAgoslydn^  I  shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19  (vn — ydn* 

[§29];.7i-[§8]) 
dhAgositc  he  climbed  up  94.16  (for  d — tc^  [§  29]  by  contraction 

[§10];  -A-[§8]) 

See  also  96. i9;  274.24 

AcAni^  to  give  to  eat. 

ACAmi  give  it  to  him  to  eat  252.1  (-i  [§  31]) 
d'A'CAmegutc  then  he  was  given  food  to  eat  70.2  (for  a — tc*  [§  29] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -€-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 
See  also  14.19;  106.1;  256.12 

Agwl^  to  cover. 

AgwiA€^A:«  cover  him  up  294.18  (-^  [§21];  -e-  [§  8];  -'A*"  [§  31]) 
vnhdigmtcin^  for  liim  to  cover  himself  with  294.21  (evidently  a 
participial;  see  §  34  near  the  end;  -A-  is  a  glide  [§  8];  ?(n-  is 
irregular,  as  is  its  use  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my  note  to  §  29) 

AtnW'  to  eat. 

Axtvffitd  he  that  eats  me  272.19;  274.3,  7,  12  (for  -ito  [§  33]) 
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d'Amwdtc^  then  he  ate  him  274.15  (JSr-atc*  [}  29]) 
wihAXXTNAgetc*  we  (excl.)  shall  eat  him  58.11  {vh — ^^«<c»  [j  29]: 

'hr  [§  8]) 
todAmwi'Ar^n^  don't  eat  me  96.4  (for  fcd^  ^-;  -^"Icau^  [§  30]) 
See  also  26.10;  58.24;  96.10,  11,  17;  166.3;  266.20;  274.5: 
330.22 

Anetni^  yon  way. 

.    Anemicicdgr*  go  ahead  and  hunt  for  game  294.8  (cicd-  from  fira- 
to  hunt  for  game;  -^  [J  31  ]) 
a^Anenupite*  there  he  sat  down  352.24  (Ji — fc*  [§  29];  Anem-Ux 
Anemir  [§  10];  Apir  is  an  initial  stem,  to  sit;  -h-  [§  8]) 

Api^  to  sit. 

vnhApitc^  he  shall  sit  16.18  (wv^tc*  [§  29];  -&-  [§  8]) 
nemenwAp^  I  am  content  to  sit  down  370.12  (ne-  [§  28];  fn^itr- 

is  an  initial  stem  denoting  pleasure) 
JiApitc''  let  him  be  seated  370.11  (h-  is  glide  [§  8]  after  a  final 

vowel;  'tc'  [J  31]) 
dtcUAhitc^  he  sat  down  172.15  (d — tc^  [J  29];  for  confusion  of  h 

and  p  see  §  3) 

See  also  370.7,  8,  9;  316.16 

Askwi^  to  save. 

^A'skwine^dte*  he  saved  them  from  killing8.12  (a — dtc*[§  29];  no- 

is  an  initial  stem,  to  kill) 
askuTiAmdn*  I  saved  it  (for  d'AslcunAmdn^;  d — Amdn^  [§  29];  -u- 

for  -wi'  [§  12];  -n-  [§  21]) 

cdgw'  to  be  xmwilling. 

dcagwdnemutc^  he  was  unwiUing  24.22  (d^tc^[i  29];  -dne-  [§  19]; 

-m-[§§21,37];  -u- [§  40]) 
c^gwdnemow^  she  was  im willing  170.1  (-o-  [§  40];  -w^  [§  28]) 
See  also  14.4;  34.10;  144.11 

cawi^  to  do. 

cawii(?«  he  is  doing  288.15  (-w;*  [J  28]) 
ocawini^c*  he  was  doing  322.1  (ct— riite'  [§  34]) 
dcawigwdn*  what  he  did  342.4,  5,8,10(o — gvxin^  [§  32];  my  trans- 
lation is  literal) 

See  also  16.16;  24.20;  66.7;  76.5,  7;   250.7,  9;  280.8,  11: 
356.16 

clcd^  to  hunt  for  game. 

pydtciciciiw^  he  comes  hitherward  hunting  for  game  92.7  (pydki- 
is  an  extended  form  of  pyd-,  an  initial  stem  denoting  motiox 
hitherward;  -w^  [§  28]) 
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clca^  go  seek  for  game  296.2  {cicd-  for  ncd-f  as  pyd-g^  come  ye 

for  pyd-;  -^  [§  31]) 
cica<<*  he  that  was  hunting  for  game  38.8  (-t^  [§  33]) 
See  also  38. 14;  78.15 

cfp^  to  tell. 

dcimeguwdtc^  what  they  were  told  356.14  (a — wdtc^  [§  29];  -€-  [§  8]; 

-gu'  [§  41]) 
dcimegutc*  what  he  was  told  358.22  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 

fedJ  to  go. 

imhawAg*  they  shall  go  338.10  (wi-  [§  28];  -^^y^  [§  28]) 

Hh»  thou  wilt  go  284.21  (tt-  [§  28]) 

wihiimigAtw*  it  will  start  224.4  (wi—w^  [§  28];  -migAt-  [§  20]) 
Hhaptr*  you  will  go  20.20  (kl — pw^  [§  28];  -a-  for  -a-,  as  in 
IcVpysLpv/^  you  will  come  20.16) 

See  also  22.18;  122.11,  18;  170.20;  338.9,  10,  13;  356.15,  17 

7h€itDi^  to  dwell,  to  be  (not  the  copula). 

hawiti;^  she  is  108.6  {-w^  [J  28]) 
ahawite'  she  remained  10.14  (a — tc^  [§  29]) 
ahawi^*  he  was  10.18 

hawit"  remain  ye  48.23  (-A:»  for  -^  [§  3];  -^  [§  31]) 
See  also  12.19;  22.20,  21;  68.9 

fti^  to  speak  (to). 

hiw^  he  says  26.12,  14  irw^  [§  28]) 

ahifc*  he  said  26.19,  20,  21  {d—U'  [§  29]) 

dhinetc^  he  was  told  26.11  {d—etc*  [§  41];  -n-  [§  21]) 

ahin^^c*  he  said  to  them  10.6  (d—dtc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  8.7,  11,  14,  18;  10.22;  14.6;  16.4;  96.8;  110.9;  216.6; 
218.2 

ir,  to  say.  .  >  ,     i 

IcaAw^  what  does  he  say  242.15  (for  toe*  iw  [§  10];  -w^  [§  28]) 

ici'  thus.  *  *     * 

wi'i'ciridgusinitc*  she  wished  to  look  thus  104.4  (vn — nitc^  [§  29]; 

-ndgv^  [§  IS];  '8i' [I  20]) 
d'idtdhdtc^  thus  she  thought  in  her  heart  102.1  (dm-tcf  {§  29];  ic- 

for  id-  [§  10];  -itd-  [§18];  -hd-  [§  20]) 

kdtu^  sorrow. 

d'kUMsigdn^  I  felt  grieved  158.8  (d—ydn'  [§  29];  -si-  [§  20]) 

kdwA^  to  crunch. 

a  ArdkawAf^y  he  crunched  it  124.9  (for  d — Ag*  [§  29]  by  contrac- 
tion [§  10];  'Jed-  redupUcation  [§  25];  -t-  [§  21]) 
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dnd'lcdkeiweLmegwitc^  then  it  [the  possessed  object,  i.  e.,  his  hea*!] 
crunched  and  ate  him  up  96.8  (for  on*  a-  [§  10];  a — tc*  [§  2(*J: 
-A-a-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e  [§  8];  -gyn-  [§  34]) 

akakhwAtATnowdtc*  then  they  crunched  them  (the  bones  i  xiy 
296.5  {d—Amowatc'  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  -led'  [§  25]) 
See  also  124.4,  15;  294.10 

fcAn"  to  speak. 

kAnairin**  speak  thou  180.4  (-im-  [§  20];  -w«  [§  31]) 
d'kAndnetc*  he  was  addressed  8.5  (a — etc^  [§  41]) 
See  also  174.11,  13;  176.2,  20,  23;  180.6,  7,  11 

he^h*  to  know,  find  out. 

wlke^kdnemdtc  he  desired  to  find  out  concerning  her  46.9  (for 

vn—dtc^  [5§  10,  29];  -an€-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dgwi  kekdneniAgin  I  did  not  know  concerning  him  160.8  idg^ 

not;  'Agi   [§  29];  -n   for   -ni   [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  a- 

omitted  [§  29]) 
dhAnemik^'kakwdtc  he  continued  to  find  them  out  298.15  (literal 

translation;   for  d—dtc^  [§§   10,  29];  -a-  [J  8];  -hir-  [§  21]; 

JiAnemi'  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  continue  to) 

See  also  166.8,  9;  298.15;  326.20,  21;  328.1,  6,  7,  7,  8,  13, 
15;  342.3,  7,  10,  15,  16;  etc. 

hep^  to  enclose. 

d'keipetundndniU:}  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand  324.9 
(d—dnitc'  [§  34];  -6-  [§  8];  -<un- [§  18];  -a  as -^-[§  8];  -n-  [§  21]  i 

d'kepdgivdtAg  after  he  had  closed  it  by  stitching  it  with  cord 
288.13,  18  (for  d—Ag^  [i  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -<-  [§  21]) 
See  also  138.12;  142.7;  290.9;  332.10 

ke'tci^  intensity. 

aketcipenntc  he  went  at  top  speed  168.5  (for  d—tc^  [§§  10,  29]: 

penu-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  go) 
d'ke'ivimaiyotc*  she  then  began  to  wail  with  sore  distress  170.20 

(a — tc^  [§  29];  maiyd-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  wail) 
See  also  186.8;  188.17;  200.5;  284.19;  310.22;  314.11 

klck{l)^  to  cut  off. 

a  klcklckecdcirdtcdpe'  *^  from  them  he  would  cut  off  both  ears  8.13 

(for  'tc^  ape  '[I  10];  d -die*  [§  29];  -ap^'*"  [§  14];  -kic-  [§  25]:  -f- 

[§8];  .ra-[§  18];  -nr- [§  21]) 
ndkdklckigumdcwatcdpe'  ^  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  S.13 

(for  ndk^  a-  [§  10];  Tulk"^  again,  and;  -gum-  [§  18];  -a- same  as 

-^-  [§  8];  the  rest  as  above) 
See  also  8.17,  18;  10.4,5 
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fiTTni^  to  feel  gently. 

aVlmendtc  then  he  let  his  hand  steal  softly  over  her  322.21  (for 
d—dtc^  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -€-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

imVliaendV  wishing  to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  her,  he  began 
to  feel  her  326.5  (^<*  [§  29];  for  the  use  of  un-  with  the  sub- 
junctive see  my  note  to  §29) 

A?Tn/-  to  sharpen. 

wlVilmhdw^  he  shall  sharpen  it  (a  moose-antler  in  a  sacred 
bundle;  hence  animate)  106.15  (a  future  form  of  a  transitive 
3d  person  subject  with  3d  person  object;  wl — aw^  see  my 
note[§28];  -/i-[§21]) 

Ic'iVlmhaw^  you  shall  sharpen  him  (it)  108.2  Qcl — dw^  [§  28];  -h- 
[§21]) 

d^klmhatc^  then  he  sharpened  him  108.3  (a — dtc^  [§  29]) 

wdsiVlmkumdydg^  made  sharp  at  the  point  356.13  {-kum-  same 
as  -gum-  [§  18]) 

Ictp^  to  fall. 

a\iv^isdn%ic^  then  they  fell  through  the  air  332.4,  5  (a — niic^  [§  34]; 
-wd-  from  -isd'  [§  19]) 

Jcisk^  to  cut  up. 

akxskecutc*  then  he  was  cut  up  166.3  (a — utc^  [§  41];  -€-  [§  8];  -c- 

[§21]) 
\s.\^\iecAmw^  he  cut  it  off  {atuw^  [§  28]) 

JcTuui'  to  turn  back. 

k\\whtdwe^  let  us  go  back  72.3  {-tdwP  [§  6]  for  -idwe  [§  31]) 
d'klwa^c*  then  he  turned  back  94.4  (a — tc^  [§  29]) 
d'pemiklwa^o  so  he  started  to  turn  back  210.1  (for  d — tc^  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  pemi'  [§  16]) 
kiwaniZ  go  back  208.15  (prolongation  of  -nu  [§  31]) 
See  also  166.9,22 

ku^  to  fear. 

Vwsegw"^  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gw^  [§  41]) 
kutAmw''  he  feared  it  214.20  {-t-  [§  21];  -Amw''  [§  28]) 
See  also  120.8;  190.21;  214.1;  2S4.20 

kut»  to  feel  of. 

a\iuiendtc^  then  he  felt  of  her  46.9  (d—atc^  [§  20];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 

[§  21]) 

fnaii/o^,  niaif/U'  to  weep. 

niaiyanmiydhdw^  it  wtus  common  for  him  to  make  them  cry  16.9 
{maiya-ll  25];  -h-  [§  21];  ^dw^  [§  28]) 
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dwdpimeiiyutc^  then  he  began  to  weep  330.14  (a — tc*  [§  29);  v^fi- 
[§  16]) 

See  also  12.13;  110.16 

fnd'kwi"  futuere. 

rtma*kwi^'  then  he  went  into  her  322.21 

wSee  also  56.17;  312.18,  24;  322.23;  324.7,  8,  16,  17 

fndtm^  multitude. 

manat^ii^*  many  40.1 

dwdpimsLiiSLWdtc^  they  began  to  be  numerous  52.9  (a — wdtc*  [{  2*^ 
todpi'  to  begin  [§  16]) 
wSee  also  52.1;  54.1,  18 

ni^tU'f  fnAto^  to  plead. 

dmAmktomeguwdtc  then  they  began  to  be  entreated  152.10  Cfcw 
a-tm^cn§§  12,29];  w^- [§  25]; -m- [§  21];  -^-[§8];  -gu-iiAX:^ 

dmAmaiomegutc  then  he  began  to  be  plead  with  162.12  (for  a — Uf 
[§§  10,  29] 

dmAxnaixxmegiUc  he  was  entreated  184.10 

fUA^  futuere. 

nepydtcimAndTV^  I  have  come  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  h« 
44.24  {ne — dw^  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motiok 

HITHER  WARD  [§  16]) 

dhAneminiAndtc*  then  he  went  first  into  one  and  then  into  another 
56.14  (d—dtc*  [§  29];  TiAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  -n-[§  21]' 

dmsLuegutc*  then  she  had  sexual  intercourse  with  160.20  (reallj 
a  passive;  d—tc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  -€-  [§  8];  -gw  [§  41]) 

tnAdA,  tnAtA'  to  overtake. 

dmxAAneguic*  djs  he  was  overtaken  168.5  (cJ — tc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]: 

-e-[§8];  H7U-[§41]) 
dpydtcimxtAnetc*  they  came  and  overtook  him  196.4  (literally, 

HE  WAS  overtaken;  d — etc*  [§  41];  pydtd-  an  extended  fonn 

of  pyd'  MOTION  HITHER  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dtAcimAiATietc^  as  many  as  there  were,  were  overtaken  12.3  (tAci' 

is  an  initial  stem  meaning  as  many  as) 

tnec^  to  capture. 

wlkdslciniecendtc^  he  would  be  able  to  capture  him  24.6  (tm — die* 

[§  29];  Icashi'  same  as  kAsTci-  ability  [§  16];  -e-  [J  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

mUcenemetc'*  they  that  had  been  taken  12.12  (participial  [§  33]; 

hence  the  change  in  the  vowel  stem  [§  11]) 
ameccn€^Hhen  he  was  captured  14.9  (a — etc*[^  41];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 
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mBcenenagutc*  let  us  be  captured  14.5 
See  also  14.7;  20.18;  182.11 

^neci^  large. 

mecime'tegw^  a  large  tree  162.6 

dmeciketendnitc*  how  large  she  was  at  the  vulva  46.10;  322.21 
(d—nitc^  [§  34]) 

f'i^^cti^  to  strike  with  a  missile. 

dmecuguic^  when  he  was  struck  by  a  missile  (a — ic*  [J  29] ;  -yu- 

[§41]) 
mUcngwinitc*  it  hit  him  {-gwini-  [§  34]) 
The  construction  at  94.18  is  difficult. 

tnegu^  together. 

dhAnemirae^sogisowdtc  they  continued  on  their  way  bound 
together  26.4  (for  d — wdtc*  [§  29]  in  accordance  with  §  10; 
JiAnemi'  to  continue  to  [§  16];  sogi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to 
bind;  '80-  [§  40]) 

tne'k^  to  find  out. 

dme^kawdtc^  then  she  found  him  160.15  (d — die*  [§  29];  -a-  [8?]; 

-^  [§  21]) 
neme'kawdWAg  I  have  found  them  94.13  (torne — dWAg*  [§  28]  by 

contraction  [§'10]) 
dme'kawutc  he  was  found  146.11  (for  d — utc^  [§  41]) 
dme'kAmeg  it  was  found  146.13  (for  d — Ameg^  [§  41]) 
See  also  122.7,  13,  20;  334.10 

fne*kw^  to  remember. 

me'kwdnemiJcAn*  thou  shalt  think  of  me  188.8  (-dne-  [§  48];  -rn- 

[§21];  'ilcAU*  [I  SO]) 
dme'kwdnemdtc  then  he  remembered  him  328.18  (for  d — dtc^ 

[§  29]) 
See  also  76.19;  138.7;  352.12 

menw^  to  take  pleasure  in. 

menwdn^^^TM^^*  you  may  prefer  it  32.15  {-dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21] ; 

'ATndgw'  [§  29]) 
n^menw^p*  I  like  to  sit  370.10  {ne-  [§  28];  Api-  to  sit) 
n^menwan€^«  I  prefer  it  136.3,  4  {ne—^  [§  28];  -<-  [§  21]) 
manwan^to^  he  that  preferred  it  136.5 
manwari^^^^  he  that  preferred  it  138.2  (participial;  hence  the 

change  of  the  stem- vowel  [§  12];  -Ag^  [§  33]) 
msLUwdnemdtcin*  she  whom  he  loved  148.7  (participial;  -m-  [§  21]; 

-dtcin*  [§  33]) 

See  also  66.17;  136.13;  138.3;  176.12;  336.4 
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mes^  to  derive  real  benefit. 

vnmeadrietATndgw'  ye  shall  derive  real  benefit  from    it   32.12 
{vn—AmagW  [§  29];  -dne-  [§  19];  -<-  [§  21]) 

tnetawa^  to  sulk. 

IndmetsLweiWdtc*  then  they  sulked  30.9  (for  in^  a-  [§  10];  a — irate* 

[§  29]) 
matawdteigr'  they  that  sulk  at  him  30.12  (participial;  hence  the 
vowel-change  [§  12];  -dtdg*  [§  33]) 
See  also  title  30;  and  30.10 

tnetd^  to  take  pleasure  in. 

nemethtdnet''  I  am  pleased  with  it  324.16  (?!€—«  [§  28];  -t-  [§  S]; 

-an6.[§  18];  -^  [§  21]) 
vneteitdnetAinAnin*  don't  you  take  deUght  in  it  324.15  (-AmAni 

[5  29];  -nq§29]) 

mf-  to  give. 

mlneriAgd'^  I  would  give  to  thee  58.23  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -riAgd*^ 

[§  30]) 
Hmi7i65rutmi/;"he  shall  give  you  32.13  (Id — gutvdw^[§2S];-n'[§  21]: 

-€-  [§  8]) 
mlnegutcin*  they  (inan.)  that  were  given  to  him  24.28  (-jPit-  [§  41]; 
'tcin^  [§  34])  ' 

See  also  24.23;  222.19,  20,  25 

tnJc^  to  give. 

miciydgdgu^  you  might  give  to  him  32.11  {'iydgdgu^^  [§  30]) 

tnlgd^  to  fight. 

dmlgmtc*  he  fought  with  14.4  {d—tc^  [§  29];  -ti-  [§  38]) 
dwdpiTtiigMlwdtc*  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  22.18 

(a-  probably  an  error  for  a-;  d — wdtc^  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to 

begin;  -ti-  [§  38]) 
wdpimigMlwdtc*  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  34.8  (a- 

dropped  [§  12]) 
rnmig^atitc  he  would  fight  with  them  24.23  (for  ^^7 — tc*  [§  29]) 
trlmigixtiijdn*  you  will  fight  24.25  (un — ydn*  [§  29]) 
See  also  24.26 

tnl^sJ^  cacare. 

amisi/c*  when  he  eased  himself  76.5  (a — tc*  [§  29]) 
nimis'  I  am  about  to  ease  myself  274.15,  16  (nf-  [§  28]) 
mIsimIsK<fd  one  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing  272.20;  274.4,  8. 
13  (redupUcation  [§  25];  -sd  lengthened  form  of  -sa  [§  30]) 
See  also  274.20,  21;  276.10 
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t^trtci*  cacare. 

amltcina^'  then  he  dunged  on  him  124.22  (mltci-  is  related  to 
mm-  as  potci-  to  posi-;  a — dtc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

kicixnitcindtc  after  he  had  dunged  on  him  124.22  (Jcici-  for  Inci' 
completion;  a-  dropped  [§  12];  -die  for  -dte'  [§  10]) 

^nitci^  to  eat. 

Semite*  thou  hast  eaten  122.3  Qce-  [§  28]) 

amitci^c*  then  he  ate  14.23 

^mitci^e**  she  was  on  the  point  of  eating  96.3  (-<€'*  [§  29];  for 

the  use  of  vn-  with  the  subjimctive  see  my  note,  p.  823) 
mitcin«  eat  thou  174.18  (-n«*  [§  31]) 

See  also  174.19;  184.16;  240.7,  18;  336.2;  374.18 

tn^usw*  to  suspect. 

drnus^dTiemawdtc^  they  suspected  them  150.14  (a — dwdtc*  [§  29]; 

.an^-[§  18];  -m- [§  21]) 
irnxsv^dneTtidw^'  he  suspects  him  (-m-  [§  21];  dvf'  [§  28]) 

"Whahi^  to  laiow  how. 

nsihivmeniwdtcin^  they  did  not  know  how  to  eat  76.3  (a-  omitted 

on  accoimt  of  the  negative;  -n*  [§  29];  -wdtci  [§  29];  vnseni-  to 

eat) 
mmdhuwlwiydn^  I  desire  to  know  how  to  get  a  wife  334.13 

(vn — ydn^  [§  29];  for  the  syntax  see  §  35;  rtahr  for  rwMr  by 

contraction  [§  10];  uvnw*-  to  marry) 
See  also  336.3 

natvi*  to  visit. 

nlnawiAat/;"  I  am  going  to  visit  him  228.1;  238.21;  244.12;  256.1; 

262.20  inl—dii)^  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 
winfivnhetlwAg^  they  will  go  visiting  one  another  242.5  {wi-  for 

un-  used  with  intransitive  independent  future  [§28];  -A-  [§21]; 

-^-[§8];  -<T-[§38];  -WAg' [^  2S\) 

n^-  to  fetch. 

kepydtcineinen''  I  have  come  to  take  you  away  40.12;  42.18;  44.1 

(ke — n^  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion  hith- 

erward;  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 
nepydtcineLUdw^  I  have  come  to  take  her  away  42.4  (ne — dw^ 

[§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 
nepydtcinandpen^  we  have  come  to  take  liim  away  58.8  (ne — dpen^ 

[§  28]) 
neitawu'k^  go  and  fetch  him  away  58.7  (-t-  [§  8];  awu-  same  as 

dwA-,  awA-m;  't«  [§  31]) 
nan^'i'"  go  fetch  her  354.15  (-n-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8];  'k^  [§  31]) 
See  also  40.7;  42.1;  46.22;  58.8 
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nGci^  to  caress. 

dnsLcitepdndtc*  he  caressed  her  head  with  his  hand  188.4, 9  (a — dU^ 
[§  29];  tepd  head;  -n-  [§  21]) 

n&gii^,  nAgA''  to  sing. 

ocinaga^'  thus  he  sang  110.18  (a — tc^  [§  29];  ci  for  ici  thu§  i 
acinaganite'  he  sang  110.16  (a — ni/ci  [§  34]) 
anAgAmti^thenhe8angl0.19;  110.18(a— ec'[§29];  -//>-[§§ 21,37]; 

-u.[§40]) 
pydtcinAgAmunitc*  he  came  singing  350.6 
dklwinAgeimunitc^  he  went  about  singing  350.15  (a — nitt*  [f  34]: 

-^-  [§§  27,  31];  -te-  [§  40];  Htri-  an  extended  form  of  H-  [J  16] 

movement  in  an  indefinite  direction;   [Jones's  translation  is 

free]) 

See  also  110.13 

fULguycL^  to  depart. 

i^nagwayajn/;*  we  (incl.)  should  depart  62.23    (for  w% — yAgw* 

[§  29]) 
anagwatmfc*  then  they  started  on  138.14  (a — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
nagwajTOTMi  now  depart  170.6 

tt^inagwa^imn*  (who)  should  depart  194.9  (rm — ^imn*  [§  32]) 
nhgweiwdpe* '  he  would  go  away  312.22  (for  ndgwdw^  ape*'  [J  10]; 

-tt?**  [§  28];  ndgwk'  is  presumably  more  original  than  ndgwk-; 

cf.  dpyhwdtc^  WHEN  they  came  [from  pya-]  and  my  note  §  11) 
See  also  44.16;  138.9,  11;  170.8 

nil'  to  see. 

dniitAg*  then  he  saw  it,  them  38.8;  202.11;  240.1;  266.5;  278.1 
{d—Ag^  [§  29];  -f-  [§  21];  derived  from  ndw-t  [see  §  12]) 

nflsfi^  whole,  well. 

winaseJiAg^  I  shall  make  them  well,  I  shall  heal  them  356.5 
(wt—Ag*  [§  29];  -A^  [§21]) 

wlnassi?idw°^  she  shall  heal  them  356.6  (-dw^  [§  28];  note  the 
irregular  use  of  vn-  as  a  sign  of  the  future  with  the  inde]>endent 
mode  transitive;  note  further  that  this  is  a  future  with  a  3d 
person  subject  and  3d  person  object;  see  my  note  to  §  28; 
-^  [§  21]) 

naseite''  would  that  he  were  aUve  12.14  (-<€'•  [§  29]) 
See  also  116.17;  158.13,  16 

niiw^f  nd'u  to  see. 

nawap'  they  are  seen  72.15  (-dp^  [§  41]) 

dneiwdwdtc  they  saw  him  198.2  (for  d — dwdtc*  [§  29]) 
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nsLWAgetcin^  we  have  not  seen  them  198.7  (a-  omitted  because  of 
the  negative;  -Agetdj  -n}  [§  29]) 

nSiWdgwin  did  ye  not  see  them  198.4  (for  -dgwin*  by  contraction 
[§  10];  a-  dropped;  -dffwi  for  -dgwe]  -n*  [§  29]) 

dnsL'wgvic  she  was  seen  162.22  (for  a — tc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§10];  -gu-ll^l]) 

n&wntlwdtcln*  whenever  they  see  one  another  276.16  (for  nd'u; 
-w-  is  a  gUde  [§  8];  -tl-  [§  38];  the  form  is  a  participial;  a  is 
left  out  before  wdtcin^  [-^wdtdn*]  [§  33]  because  -tl-  really  repre- 
sents the  objects  exactly  as  in  dwdpimlgdtlwdtc^  22.18  [for  the 
analysis  see  under  mlgor]) 

See  also  38.11;  80.5,16;  182.15;  276.14;  288.14;  340.6 

Ti^^nd^  ready. 

nAnhhawigo^  get  ready  22.20  (hawir   to  be;  -go^  for  -g^  [§  6]; 

-g^  [§  31]) 
nAnsJiavnn^  get  ready  44.1  (-n^  [§  31]) 

^n^^fo-^  nAtu^  to  ask,  summon. 

duAtomegiUc^  she  was  summoned  146.15  (a — tc^  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]; 

-e-  [§  8];  H7U-  [§  41]) 
tcdgdnAtotiwdtc*  all  asked  each  other  60.13  (for  icdg^  all  +a- 

[§  10];  d—^wdtc^  [§  29];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
nepydtcinAtnmdw^  I  have  come  to  summon  him  200.1  (ne — dv>^ 

[§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§16]  motion  htth- 

erward;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wdtcinxtomendg'  why  we  (excl.)  asked  thee  336.11  {wdtd-  from 

utd-  [§  16]  whence  [see  §  11];  -m-  [§  21],  -e-  [§  8];  -nag''  [§  29]) 
See  also  40.5;  60.15;  240.7;  336.10,  13;  338.6,  7;  342.3,  6,  9; 
366.19;  368.2,  13,  20,  22;  372.21 

netnA^y  netna^  perpendicularity. 

nemASi^n"  stand  up  48.17  (-su-  [§  40];  -n«  [§  31]) 

HQvaksdw^  he  is  standing  up  (-so-  [§  40];  -w^'  [§  28];  the  explana- 
tion in  §  8  is  wrong) 

nemA<dn«  hang  (it)  up  240.5;  242.12  {-tr  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -n« 
[§  31]) 

nemasoti;**  he  stood  216.9 

See  also  48.18;  50.1,9;  52.5;  54.3;  112.21;  238.3;  278.2 

nep^  to  die. 

.  nep^fc*  may  he  die  68.14  (-€-  [§  8];  -tc*  [§  31]) 
Hnep*  you  shall  die  68.17,  20  Qcl-  [§28]) 

nepgjrg**' had  he  died  158. 16  (inanimate;  for -'Are'*  [§29];  confusion 
of  g  and  *:  [§  3]) 
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nepw^  he  dies  332.18,  20  (-w«  [§  28]) 

neipeniwAU  she  had  died  208.20  (for  -niwAv}  [§  34]  by  contrnction 

[§  10]) 
See  also  34.5;  114.16,  17,  20,  25,  26;  116.2,  3,  8;  158.15 

nepii^y  tiepd*  to  sleep. 

Jcetcinephw^  he  is  sound   asleep  284.19  Qcetci-  intensity:  -v^ 

[§28]) 
nepajTi^n'  he  must  have  slept  306.11  (a  for  a,  as  in  pyatc'  let 

HIM  COME,  etc.;  -gwdn'  [§  32]) 
anepaec'  he  fell  asleep  324.19  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 
Hnepap^na  let  you  and  I  go  to  sleep  324.18  (prolongation  by 

stress  [§  6]  of  U—pen^  [§28]) 
See  also  10.19;  284.3,  5,  24 

ite^-  to  kill. 

nesegus^  he  would  have  been  slain  168.13  (-€-  [§  8];  -^w-[§  41]; 

-^«  [§  30]) 
Iclnesdpen^'  let  us  (incl.)  slay  him  94.7  Qcl — dpen^  [§  28]) 
mhutcinesAgw'  why  we  (incl.)  should  slay  him  94.9  (wi — jg^' 

[§  29];  'h'  [§  8];  utci-  [§  16]  whence) 
nasaim^'*  they  whom  they  had  slain  196.15  {-dwdtci*  [J  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  11]) 
See  also  8.2,  3,  7,  12,  17;  10.3;  14.1;  26.13,  16;  350.2, 17 

neski^  to  loathe,  feel  contempt  for. 

neskinxmt^'*'  he  felt  contempt  for  them  168.19  (-rj^[§  21];  -jwir« 

[§28]) 
diiQs\dnuwdnitc*  she  loathed  him  on  that  accoimt  66.17  (a — an'ik' 

[§  34]) 
nenesVJnawdw^  I  loathe  him  on  account  of  68.14  {ne — du^  [§  2.^^ 
dnQs\i\nawAtc^  because  3X)U  loathe  him  68.17,  20  (a — aIc^  [§  29]) 
TcmosVimdw^  you  shall  scold  at  him  284.4  (Uterally,  you  shall 

loathe  him  with  your  tongue;  Icl — dw^  [§  28];  -w-  [§  21]) 
dnes\s\m€gutc^  he  was  scolded  60.8  (a — <c*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  -€- 

[§S];.^i/-[§41]) 

See  also  314.11;  330.23 

Tfigi^  to  be  bom. 

anigifc*  he  was  bom  18.4 

nir/ii-  to  dance. 

ndnixnihetnmtc*  they  had  a  great  time  dancing  together  18.12 

(nd-  [§  25];  -Ji-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  a-  dropped  [§  12];  -v^/r*'  [§29]) 

Mmmipend^  let  us  (incl.)  dance  132.29  (the  form  is  peculiar; 

-peno^  evidently  comes  from  -penu  [§  6];  I'l — penxx  is  closely 
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related  to  H — pena  [§28];  perhaps  the  -a  has  been  split  into  a 
diphthong  [§  6]) 
Jcike'tciniimpw^   ye  shall  dance  280.17  (H — pu/*  [§  28];   Jce^tci- 
intensity) 

See  also  134.17;  220.15;  282.1,  3, 12 


to  reach  and  take  down. 

dniseuAg*  he  reached  up  and  took  it  down  320.22  (a — Agi  [§  29]; 
^.[§8];  -71^  [§21]) 

See  also  160.17;  352.15 

nOti^,  nUti"  to  suck. 

vnnon^  it  (animate)  shall  suck  106.12  (wfr  [§  28]) 
See  also  104.9;  106.11,14;  196.13 

Ti^ta^,  nJQdd^  to  hear. 

onotatmfc'  when  he  heard  him  110.16  {(ir-atc*[i  29];  -w-  [§  21]) 
nodayam^c*  when  he  heard  146.14  (-jra-  [§  20];  -ni^'  [§  34]) 

"n^cd^  to  give  birth  to. 

anucftnd^^  she  bore  him  38.5  {ci^—atc*  [§  29]  -7^-  [§  21]) 
See  also  38.4;  74.9,  10,  12,  15;  152.14 

Ttd.'u^*,  n^yurt^  out. 

nHwVMg^  don't  go  out  12.4  (-'i^  [§  30]) 

nQwiii;^  he  went  out  160.10 

dnuynne'lcawatc  he  drove  them  out  94.16  (for  & — ate*  [§  29];  -ne'Jcor 

[§  19];  -w-  [§  21]) 
nowinowiw"  many  a  time  he  went  out  160.10  (notmr  [§  25];  -w" 

[§28])- 
nwB>wVtdgdwdtci7idpe  ^  they  continually  went  out  to  fight  12.5 

{nwdvn-  for  nuvn  [§  12];  -wdtc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  8];  -dpe'*  [§  14]) 
See  also  10.25;  12.7;  38.13;  162.9,  10 

pa'h^  to  pluck. 

apa'k^ndfc'  then  he  plucked  it  274.14  (d—utc*  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -rir 
[§  21]) 

pAnA''  to  miss. 

c^'pAnApind/c'  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.17 
dtAcipAnApindtc^  where  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.21 
peniAJiwdw^  he  missed  hitting  him  (-hv)-  [§  21];  -dw^  [§  28]) 
pAUAtAlcAn^  you  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  230.11  {-t-  [§  21]; 
-aTcau*  for  -AgAU^  [§  30];  confusion  of  g  and  Tc  [§  3]) 
See  also  180.19;  382.7 
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pAgA^,  pAgi^  to  strike. 

VJilfa^AgKmatc  170.22  she  was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  him  tc 

death  (lorvn—aU^  [§  29];  -m-  [§21];  pa-  [§  25]) 
d^pdpAgAmegutc*  she  was  clubbed  to  death  164.2  (-m-  [§  21];  -f- 

[§8];  -5fu-[§41];a— ^'[§29]) 
pAg^senw*  it  struck  (serir-  [§  20];  -w*  [§  28]) 
inapAgicijr'it  aUghted  over  there  282.19  (for  W  a-  [§  10];  -^  for 

.'it'  [§  3];  a—¥  [§  29];  -ci-  [§  12]  for  -cir^-  [§  20];  note  thec(Hh 

tradiction;  -^n-  is  animate;  -'A:^  inanimate) 

See  also  §  14  and  146.16;  228.11;  232.9;  292.13 

pAgU^  ahead. 

pAgasusdg^  walk  on  ahead  338.18,  340.1  (-«-  [§  8];  -usd-  [f  \9\ 

iT  [§  31]) 
peLgastLsdn*  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4  (-n**  [§31]) 
peL^gahwdw^  he  makes  him  run  (Uterally,  he  makes  him  go  for- 
ward; -hW'  [§  21];  -aw^  [§  28]) 

petnw^,  petnwu^  to  shoot. 

fi'pemwdfc'  he  shot  him  22.23  {a—atc^  [§  29]) 

fi*pemw^j'  when  I  am  shooting  at  them  116.24  (a — WAg*  [§  291 

w^i'pemwu^^rjmn'  I  shall  shoot  at  it  118.3,  5  dm — Amdn*  [§  29^: 

-<-  [§  21])  ^ 
pemu^iimatriniZ  shoot  him  for  me  204.9  (-<-  [§  8];    -ntZ  for  -r* 

[§31]  by  prolongation  [§  6];  "Amaw-  is  the  same  as  Amauy  in 

TM^Amawaii;^  o'sau*  [literally,  he  saw  him  who  was  father  to 

another;  see  §  34];  loss  of  -w-  [§  12]) 

See  also  22.22;  118.8,  13;  204.1;  248.2,  5,  8,  14 

penu^,  peno^  to  go  homeward,  depart. 

wl'penuydn^  I  am  going  home  232.23,  256.14  (wl — ydn*  [§  29]) 
a'pyo^penufc*  then  he  came  back  home  18.1  (a — tc^  [§  29] ;  pydiei- 

an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion,  hitherward) 
m*peno  I  am  going  home  266.20  (m-  [§  28]) 
M'penopen^  let  us  go  home  304.18  (H — pen^  [§  28]) 

See  also  68.24;  160.3;  168.11,  15;  220.9,  14;  224.9,  6,  15; 
252.12 

pesw^  to  smoke  out. 

Hpeswap^n"  let  us  smoke  them  out  142.10  (kl — dpen^  [§  28]) 
paswdtci*  they  whom  he  was  smoking  out  142.16  (-d^'*  [§33]: 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem- vowel) 

pe'tawU^  to  kindle  a  fire. 

d'petSiweLSUwdtc^  they  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  138.10 
{'8U'  [§  40]) 
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dnvdpipe'tSLwaic  then  he  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  fire  142.8  (for 

d—tc*  [§  29];  imp-[§  16]  to  begin) 
aJianemipe'teLwedc*  he  kept  on  building  the  fire  142.13  (hanemi- 

same  as  hAnemi-  [§  16]) 
pe'tawat"  kindle  a  fire  158.20   (-*«  for  -^  [§31];  confusion  of 
^  g  and  Jc  [§  3]) 
dndJcetcipet8bWSiV)dtc^  accordingly  they  bnilt  a  large  fire  158.21  (for 

dn*d'  [§  10];  a — wdtc^  [§  29];  Jcetci-  intensity) 
See  also  142.11;  146.4;  158.21 

rlrv^  entrance  into. 

pInoAtmn«  put  me  mto  96.13  (-a-  [§  8];  'hw-  [§  21];  -in"  [§  31]; 

pin-  is  allied  to  jn-(0  [§  16]) 
pmaJiAmdn*  I  put  it  in  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  a — Amdn*  [§  29];  -a- 

[§  8];  -h-  [§  21]) 
apinahwatc*  he  put  him  into  326.17  (d—dtc*  [§  29]) 

'pog--  to  fall. 

atcapbgisdnitc  she  fell  far  out  there  102.17  (for  -nitc*  [§  34];  d'tcor 
probably  is  to  be  divided  into  a-  -f  'ico-;  7ca-  is  tcor  by  reason 
of  a-;  tea-  is  allied  with  atetcd-  distant;  -dsd-  is  from  -isd- 
[§19]  motion  through  the  air) 

poku',  pOk^  to  break. 

d'pap6k\islcahwdtc  he  kept  on  breaking  them  with  his  foot  14.5 
(foTd—dtc^  [§  29  and  §  10];  pa-  [§  25];  -sTc-  [§21];  -a-  [§  8];  -A.-uv 
[§  21]) 

Tcep6\ahdpw^  you  break  it  open  176.9  (ke — dpw"^  [§  28];  -a-  [§  8]; 

-Ji^  [§  21]), 
wpo'kai^^gr' one  shall  break  it  open  176.8  (vn — Ag^[§  29];  -a-  [§  8]; 
-/i-[§21]) 

See  also  14.8;  and  compare  d'pwdwiJcas1cipdipak\x7iAg^  HE 
WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO  BREAK  IT  126.3  (d — Ag*  [§  29];  pwdwi- 
not;  Icaski-  same  as  TcAskv-  [§  16]  ability;  pa-  [§  25];  -rir 
[§  21]) 

pD»t^  entrance  into. 

dpositowdwdtc  they  loaded  it  into  212.22  (for  d — drvdtc^  [§  29]; 

-;fo-[§37];  -t^-[§8]) 
IcldtcdgiposVtdwdtc  after  they  had  loaded   it   into   212.23  (o- 

dropped  [§  12];  Jclci-  [§   16]  completion;  tcdgi-  [§  16]  totality; 

-watc^  [§  29]) 
aposi^c*  he  got  into  it  214.2  (d—tc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  214.21;  224.12,  17 
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p6tc(i)--  entrance  into  (allied  to  Tposi-  [see  §  8] ) 

^'potci«a^u^'  then  he  leaped  into  164.15  (Ji—ic'  [§  29];  'imku- 

same  as  -isdho  [§  19]  to  jump;  -i  of  potd-  lost  [§  10]) 
potci«a^dw«  he  leaped  into  164.16  (-w«  [§  28]) 
d^bicisdhowatc^  then  they  embarked  into  214.15  {-iaaho-  same  as 
-isdho-  [§  19];  &--waic*  [§  29]) 

sAnA^  diflBcult. 

sMLkgalw^  it  is  diflBcult  280.8  (-jraf-  same  as  -gAt-) 
sAiiAgAtv)^  it  is  diflBcult  280.12, 16;  332.17  (-fifAf-  [§  20];  -tr»'  [§  2sp 
sAnAja'Hn»it  is  not  diflBcult 284.17  (-n*,  -'H  [§  29];  -^a-  [of.  §20)) 
See  also  172.22 

sdge»  fear. 

sh.g^vf'  he  was  afraid  168.14  (-^  [§  20];  -^  [§  28]) 

dssLgesiydni  I  am  scared  312.14  (d—ydn*  [§  29]) 

s&gihiyd'lcAn'  you  might  frighten  her  312.16  (-A-[§  21];  -iyaiufi* 

[§  30]) 

See  also  336.8,  12;  344.7,  17;  346.1,  10 

slgAtci',  slgatci^  to  freeze. 

cteigatci^'  when  he  froze  to  death  138.14 

ittoisIgAtcinite*  after  the  other  froze  138.15  (a-  dropped  [§  12]\ 
Jclci'  [§  16]  completion;  d-nitc*  [§  34]) 

sOgi^  to  bind. 

dsogisowdtc  they  were  boimd  with  cords  26.3  (a — wdtc*  [§  29];  -io- 

[§  40]) 
dsogihdic  he  bound  her  140.7  (for  d—dtc^  [§  29  and  §  10] ;  -A-  [§  21  j 
sogisoydn^  where  I  am  bound  106.17  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  -^o- 

[§40];  -t/an*  [§  29]) 
osogi'^o^^  he  tied  a  knot  334.16  {d—tc*  [§  29];  -to-  [§  37]) 
See  also  26.22;  108.6;  146.2;  338.21 

tdg^,  tAg*  to  touch. 

di^germtc  he  touched  her  46.2  (for  d—dic^  [§  29]  ;-«-[§  8] ;  -n-  [§  21]) 

akldidLgAtAmdwdtc^  after  they  have  touched  it  184.18  (for  d—Amo- 

wdtc^  [§  29];  klci'  [§  16]  completion;  -a-  same  as  -«-  [§  8?]; 

-<-  [§  21]) 
drndwitSLgahwdJiAg*  then  he  went  to  touch  it  with  a  wooden  pok 

196.10  (d—Ag^  [§  29];  mdwi-  [§  16]  to  go  to;  -d'tu>-[§  18];  -c- 

for-a-[§8];  -^[§21]) 
dtAgeslcAg  then  he  stamped  on  it  158.2  (d—Ag*  [§  29];  -e-  [J  8]; 

'Sh-  [§  21]) 

See  also  158.5;  194.13;  194.19;  330.13 
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^^ci-  as  many  as,  number  (cf.  tASwi-). 

meddsvxitAciwdtc^  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw*  ten 

[§  50] +  a-  [§  10];  d-^atc^  [§  29]) 
dtAciwdtc  as  many  as  there  were  166.3 

Possibly  in  the  following  passages  tAci-  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  though  this  is  not»apparent  from  Dr.  Jones's 
somewhat  free  translation:  90.12;  108.6;  110.4;  150.17; 
152.20;  164.4;  166.3;  244.13;  336.9;  346.21.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  tAci-  is  in  some  way  connected  with  lASwi-,  as  is  shown  by 
am^dacitm^'  they  were  ten  78.14,  as  compared  with  me- 
daswaf^citmfc'  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw^  a- 
[§  10]).  The  word  for  ten  is  medasw*  [§  50].  For  the  inter- 
change of  s  and  c,  see  §  9;  and  for  the  loss  of  the  second 
member  of  a  consonant-cluster,  §  12. 

'tA.gwi^  together. 

tAgwi  10.2  together  with 

dtAgwimecenetc^  they  were  taken  captive  together  26.3  (d — etc^ 

[§  41];  mec'  to  capture;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tAgmtepdnetdidw*  the  land  was  owned  in  common  34.1  {-dne- 

[§  18];  -t^»  [§  28]) 
d'tAgwinAtometc^  they  were  asked  together  338.7  (d — etc*  [§  41]; 

UAtO'  to  ask;  -m-  [§  21]) 
witAgyiswAge'  *  that  I  shquld  have  put  them  together  and  cooked 

them  158.8  (vn-  irregularly  used  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my 

note  to  §  29;  -^J6'«  [§  29];  u  for  wi  [§  12];  -sw-  for  su-  [§  20]) 
See  also  178.8;  372.17 

tAn^,  tan^  to  engage  in. 

JcitAnetlpen^  let  us  make  a  bet  together  296.18  (literally,  let 
us  ENGAGE  IN  AN  ACTIVITY  TOGETHER;  hcucc,  by  inference, 
gamble;  Jcl—pen^  [§  28];  -e-  [§  8];  -<I-  [§  38]) 

d'tAweiltc*  he  was  gambling  314.6  (d—tc'  [§  29]) 

tamvd^wdmd'w^  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  -m-  [§  21]  -dw^  [§  28]) 

tmwd'wd'tow^  he  bangs  away  on  it  ('to-  [§§  21,  37];  -w^  [I  28]) 

d'tAnwd'tAininitc*  cries  were  sounded  192.3  (d — nitc*  [§  34];  wdr 
sound) 

d'tAnenetig*  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  168.1  (d-  as  ordinarily;  -6- 
[§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -ti-  [§  38];  -g*  locative  suffix  [§  42];  the  con- 
text alone  suggests  the  idea  of  fighting) 

dliAnemiiAnusdtc*  as  he  continued  to  engage  in  walking  48.20 
(a — tc*  [§  29];  JiAnemi-  [§  16]  to  continue  to;  -twa-  [§  19]  to 
walk) 

See  also  190.13,  23 
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tAp»  to  place  trust  in. 

netxpdnem^  I  put  my  trust  in  190.15  (ne-  [§  28];  -dne-  [§  18]; 
-m.[§21];  -«[§40]) 

tAatpi^  as  many  as,  as  much  as,  number. 

atAswipydm/cin*  as  many  as  came  8.9  (why  a-  is  used,  is  not  clear; 

Tpyd-  from  pj/d-  [§  lo]  motion  hitherward;  -nitcin*  [§  34]) 
i/idtAswiAx^'  and  hast  thou  included  as  many  as  there  are 

298.16  (for  in'  d-  [§  10];  In^  [§  47];  -A-  [§  21];  d—Atc^  [§  29]) 
tAsw*  the  number  20.7 
taswic omyd'  is  the  amoimt  of  money  34.16 
mitaswi  that  is  the  number  252.9  (Ini  [§  47]) 

See  also  8.14,  18;  10.5;  20.11;  32.13;  76.16;  246.21;  312.17, 
21;  358.6;  374.3 

tdpwe*  to  speak  the  truth. 

Ar^tapw^  you  were  telling  the  truth  24.15;  322.9  (ke-  [§  28]) 
1/ntapwat/dn'  I  desire  to  speak  the  truth  324.13  (vn — ydn*  [f  29] i 
See  also  322.16 

tclp^  to  nudge  softly. 

dwdpitclpendtc^  then  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly  with  the  finger 
320.7  {d-^tc^  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begm;  -^-  [§  8];  -ti-  [|  21]; 

dtcltcipetcdndtc*  he  gave  her  a  nudge  in  the  side  44.1  (d — ak^ 
[§  29];  'tcl-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -ted-  [§  18];  -n.  [§  21]) 

tcfg^i)"  edge. 

tcigdsJcut^  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  126.7 

tcigilce'tcigumlvf  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  350.5  (ketH-  inten- 
sity; -gum"  =  'IcAm-  [§  18]) 

tcigilce'tcikAmlw'  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  100.14  (ketci-  inten- 
sity; -A-xm-  [§  18];  -t-  same  as  -i-  [§  20];  -w*  for  -w*  [J  28]; 
literal  translation,  it  was  the  edge  of  the  great  expanse) 
See  also  68.11;  110.7;  124.2 

fdf-  down. 

dtcitApisahutc^  there  he  sprang  and  crouched  188.15  (d — tc^  [J  29]: 
•^sdhu-  same  as  -A>sdhd-  [§  19];  Apisahu-  for  Api-^isahu-  [§  10]; 
Api'  TO  SIT  [there  he  SPRANG  AND  SAT  DOWN  is  literal]) 

d'tcitApiwdtc*  there  they  sat  down  190.14  (d — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  332.13;  352.15 

fe-  to  say. 

neiegop^  I  am  called  12.19  (ne — gop^  [§  41]) 

netegv/^  I  was  told  108.7  (ne — gw^  [§  41]) 

keten''  I  told  thee  190.18  (ke — n^  [§  28]) 

netendvy'  I  said  to  him  216.5  (ne — dw^  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 
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rtetegog*  they  call  me  322.12  (ne—gog^  [§  28]) 

JcetenepW"!  declared  to  you  346.2,  10;  358.23  (Jce—nepw^  [§  28]) 

Jcetekutodw^  he  has  told  you  370.12  (ke — guwdvf'  [§  28];  confusion 

of  g  and  Ic  [§  3]) 
Iceteneyow'  I   told  thee  before   110.5  (for  Iceten'  iyow*;  iyow* 

aforetime) 

*e/>^-  to  be  fond  of,  to  love. 

ietepan^n*  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4  (ke — n*  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21];  -€- 

[§  8]) 
atepan^^c'  thou  art  fond  of  them  276.19  (d—Atc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tepanai/;**  she  was  fond  of  them  170.1  (-n-  [§  21];  -aw^  [§  28]) 
tapanxf**  she  whom  you  love  150.1  (-n-  [§  21];  -At9  [§  33];  change 
of  the  stem-vowel,  as  the  form  is  a  participial) 
See  also  148.2,  5;  190.18;  174.3 

tei>ow^^  to  hold  council. 

Hcitepowaim^'  after  they  had  ended  their  coxmcil  338.5  Qdldir 

[§  16]  completion;  a-  dropped  [§  12];  a — watc^  [§  29];  it  is  likely 

"Wa-  is  identical  with  wa  sound  in  §  20) 
atepowa7i6<c'  he  was  debated  in  coimcil  338.4  {H — etc^  [§41];  -r^- 

[§  21];  -d-  for  -a-  as  in  dcicsitc*  then  he  went  off  on  a  hunt; 

apyhtc^  WHEN  he  came;  etc.) 
See  also  336.8,  9 

tes^  to  trap. 

Hteso'tawdpena  let  us  set  a  trap  for  it  78.3  (kl — dpena  [§  28]) 
tesotci^  trap  ('Otc-  [§  23]) 

Wk{l)^  state  of  being  awake. 

to'ki^  wake  up  46.15  (-g^  [§  31]) 
dto'kiydn*  when  I  wake  up  284.1 

to'ki^ca  he  might  wake  up  284.18  (tovto'kitce  probably;  -tee  [§  31]) 
dto'kltc*  then  he  woke  up  126.1 

dmdwito'kendtc  then  he  went  and  woke  him  up  104.15  (d — dtc* 
[§  29];  muvn  [§  16]  to  go;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
See  also  40.18;  44.6,  7;  104.18 

uttnw{i)^  to  marry. 

uwiwiyAueh^  if  it  had  been  you  who  married  216.16  (-yAneh*, 

TesLlly-yAm^  [§  29]) 
dhnwiwitc^  then  he  married  216.20  (d-4tc*  [§  29];  -^  [§  8]) 
Mhiwiwemen^  I  shall  marry  you  148.19  (kl — n*  [§  28];  -A-  [§  8];  -6- 

[§  8];  -m-  [§  21];  -€-  [§  8]) 
uwiw^  wife 

See  also  42.4;  44.13;  82.2;  148.8;  200.13,  18;  216.13,  16,  20 
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{u)t&lgi--,  {u)wlge--  to  dwell. 

wigi'M;^  he  lives  220.22  {-w^  [§  28]) 

dvfl^niic*  where  he  dwelt  160.15  (a—nitc*  [§  34]) 

d^Jdvn'u'wigewdtc^   they   went   in   an   indefinite    direction  and 

lived  there  66.15  (a — wdtc^  [§  29];  Mwi  motion  in  an  indefinite 

direction;  cf.  Icl-  [§  16]) 
w&wigi<^  he  who  dwells  38.9  (from  uimgi-;  the  change  of  the 

stem- vowel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  is  a  participiil 

[§§  12,  33];  .f«  [§  33]) 
wawigim^n^  he  who  dwelt  there  80.9,  20;  82.2,  10,  22;  84.10, 

21,  etc.  (for  the  change  of  the   stem-vowel   see    §§   12,  33; 

-nitcin*  [§  34]) 
wawlgi^cigr*  they  who  dwell  here  194.7  (-tcig*  [§  33]) 
dhnwiginitc*  where  they  were  living  194.5, 18  (a — nitc^  [§  34];  -iu- 

is  not  an  accretion,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  -A-4-te-  [see  my 

note  on  this  point,  §  8]) 

See  also  10.5;  38.7;  160.14;  320.3;  etc. 

wAni^  to  lose. 

dwAnihdtc^  he  lost  him  182.12  (d—dtc*  [§  29];  -A-  [§  21]) 

WAtcd^  to  cook. 

dwAtcsJidic^  then  she  cooked  a  meal  240.12  (a — die*  [§  29];  -J- 

[§  21]) 
wlwAtcsJiAgw'  we  (incl.)  shall  cook  for  him  256.8  (wi — Affw'  [  j  29]; 

-A- [§21]) 
vnynitceihawAwdn*  shall  we  cook  for  him  260.15  (indirect  ques- 
tion; vn — WAgwan*  [§  32] ;  confusion  of  '  and  *  unless  wt-  is  used 
unusually  with  the  subjunctive;  -A-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8]) 

See   also   152.20,  21;   228.7;   232.3;  234.22;  244.7;  248.21; 
262.8;  264.3;  266.1 

wdpA-'  to  look  at. 

Hy^&pAtdpen^  let  us  look  into  it  24.8  (kl — dpen^  [§  28];  -4-  [§  21]) 
dwk^Amatc*  he  looked  at  her  46.7  {d—dtc*  [§29];  -m-  [§21]) 
wftpAmm«  look  at  me  322.3  (-m-  [§  21];  -m«  [§  31]) 

See  also  104.13,  19;  146.7,  9;  250.8;  316.20;  338.7 

talcd^  to  implore. 

dwicsLinegutc  he  was  implored  182.5  (for  d — tc*  [§  29,  also  §  10]; 

-m-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8];  -gv.  [§  41]) 

iiflnAni^  to  flay  and  cut  up. 

wlnAniA'  cut  it  up  58.2,  3;  162.13  (-A-  [§  21];  -<  [§  31]) 
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Uy^mAmhdtc*  then  she  flayed  and  cut  him  up  162.14  (d — dtc^  [§  29]; 

-A-  [§  21]) 
Jc%eiwinAmhdtc*  after  she  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up  162.14  (a- 

dropped  [§  12];  hlci-  [§  16]  completion) 

c^T'W.e-  filthy. 

wine«itr«  she  is  filthy  292.15  (-«i-  [§  20];  -^u)^  [§28]) 
See  also  320.3 

oTse^^ii^  to  eat. 

tcnwiseniWiigF*  they  shall  eat  8.11  {-WAg^  [§  28];  wv-  used  because 

the  form  is  intransitive  [§  28]) 
Ariwlsen*  thou  wilt  eat  26.7  (ki-  [§  28]) 
awisenifc'  then  he  ate  240.13  (d—tc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  14.18;  196.16,  20 

y<l-  to  go. 

dysiwdte''  that   they  went   72.2  (a-  xmexpected  with  the  sub- 

jimctive,  but  see  my  note  to  §  29;  -wdte'*  [§  29]) 
dyamiga'Jc*  it  went  224.17  (d—'¥[l29];  -miga-  [§§  33, 20;  cf.  §  28]) 
cLymvdtc  they  went  166.5  (for  d — wdic^  [§  29]) 
See  also  72.3;  176.20;  200.21;  262.2^ 

SECONDABY  STEMS  (ff  17-20) 
(17.  Types  of  Secondary  Stenui 

These  stems  are  not  as  numerous  as  initial  stems,  but  still  their 

number  is  quite  considerable.     They  never  occur  alone,   but  are 

found  usually  between  an  initial  member  and  a  formative,  or  else, 

but  much  less  often,  in  conjunction  with  only  a  formative.     In  a 

combination  like  td'wici'nvf'  he  fell  and  hurt  himself,  tdwi-  is 

initial,  and  denotes  pain;  while  -cin  is  secondary,  and  expresses  the 

notion  of  coming  to  a  state  of  rest.     In  the  word  tcl'mdn^  canoe  is  a 

less  frequent  example  of  a  secondary  stem  occupying  first  place. 

The  stem  tci  or  tcim  comes  from  a  secondary  element  indicating 

movement  in  water,  and  the  rest  of   the  word  is  a  suffix  denoting 

abstraction,  both   together   referring   to  the  object  used  for  going 

through  water. 

Just  as  a  regular  system  of  arrangement  determines  the  position  of 
initial  stems  before  secondary  stems,  so  the  same  sort  of  order  places 
the  representatives  of  one  group  of  secondary  stems  before  those  of 
another  group.     This  peculiar  method  of  arrangement  rests  largely 

*  From  p.  772  to  here,  addition  by  T   Afichelson. 
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on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  stems.  It  makes  posai^] 
a  further  division  of  stems  into  secondary  stems  of  the  first  order  &qc 
secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

Secondary  stems  of  the  second  class  always  stand  nearest  to  the 
terminal  pronominal  signs:  -v^d"  in  waf'pusa'w^  he  begins  to  waliIs 
a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class.     Some  secondary  stems  of  th? 
first  class,  however,  can  occupy  the  same  place,  but  only  wh«i  & 
secondary  stem  of  the  second  class  is  absent:  tcA'gdriA'getu'nvf  m 
HAS  A  SMALL  MOUTH  coutaius  two  secondary  stems  of  the  first  claas- 
one  is  -riAg-,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  cavity ;  the  other  is  -(m-, 
which  refers  to  the  idea  of  space  round  about  a  cavity,  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  lips  and  mouth.     A  further  division   of  secondary 
stems  of  the  first  class  might  be  suggested,  in  which  -nAff-  would 
represent  one  class,  and  -tun-  the  other:  -UAg-  belongs  to  amoresu- 
tionary  type,  which  always  stands  next  to  initial  stems  when  there  tic 
other  secondary  stems  in  composition ;  and  -tun-  belongs  to  a  more 
mobile  kind.     Tlie  latter  type  is  frequent  in  nominal  form:  u%i^ 
MOUTH  (literally,  his  mouth).     In  Mwe^shvdpyd^w^  he  is  deusi 
are  illustrated  two  types  of  secondary  stems :  Iciwe-  is  an  initial  sUil 
meaning  indefinite  movement  anywhere;  -sJcwd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  first  class,  denoting  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head ;  and  -y^- 
is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class,  expressive  of  a  subtle,  attribu- 
tive condition,     [-pyd^-  belongs  rather  to  the  secondary  nominal  stems 
(§  23);  -shvd-  apparently  cognate  with  -hvd-  {§  18).     But  why  ciui 
not  -skwdr  correspond  to  -UAg-,  and  -pyd-  to  -tuvr-  ?    At  any  rate,  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made   at  the  end  of   §  19. — ^T.  M] 
A  fuller  and  more  correct  rendering  of  the  combination  would  be 
something  like  he   is  in  a  state  of  aimless  movement  in  the 

REGION  ABOUT  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

§  18.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  First  Order 

^d'kw^  relates  in  a  general  way  to  matter  at  rest  and  in  the  form  of 
liijiear  dimension,  together  with  an  uncertain  implication  as  to 
its  state  of  hardness.  The  term  is  of  frequent  use,  an  example 
of  which  comes  out  in  the  notion  of  wood,  tree,  forest. 

pehvsL^'kwdwi^w^  it  is  a  place  of  clumps  of  trees 
pigwR^'kwdwVw^  a  grove  stands  dense  in  the  distance 
pdgh'^kwici^nw^  he  bumped  against  a  tree,  post,  bar  (pdg-  same 
aapAgll  14];  -cin-[l  20]) 
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pe^cigvm*kwA^tv)*  the  log,  tree,  stick,  is  straight 
pAga^kwitunddnw^  he   bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  (analysis 
§  14) 

ri^^gf-  expresses  the  idea  of  an  opening,  as  of  a  hole. 

pa^'^JcdnA'geid^w*  the  hole  gapes  open 

TTtA^gdnA^getu^nw^  he  has  a  large  mouth  {-tun-  mouth  [p.  796]) 

Jcu^gwdnA^guc'ei^V)^  he  has  holes  pierced  in  his  ears  {-cd-  ear  [p.  796]) 

tA.f/^  is  another  characteristic  term  of  uncertain  definition.  It  refers 
to  the  idea  of  color  without  having  reference  to  light,  shade, 
hue,  or  any  quality  attributive  of  color.  It  is  simply  the  idea 
in  the  abstract. 

TcetA'gesi^w^  its  color  is  spotted  (animate) 
wdha'iA'gawd^w^  its  color  is  white  (animate) 
meckwa'tA'gawd^w^  its  color  is  red  (animate,  meckwa  red) 

-dJiie-  relates  to  mental  operation. 

Jce^Jca,'nemd^w^  he  knows,  under^ands  him 

mv.sw'ei'nemd^w^  he  suspects  him  (/ni/^i/;- suspect;  -m-  [§37];  -dv/* 
[§  28]) 

menwdJnema'w^'  he  feels  well  disposed  toward  him 

nd'gAtAWBfneTTuCw^^  he  keeps  him  constantly  in  mind 

p^na'nema^'w;"  he  makes  fun  of  him 

dmUnecitdJidtc  for  she  felt  shame  within  her  heart  38.12  (com- 
pare 210.15) 

dmusw'iinemdwdtc*  they  began  to  suspect  something  wrong  with 
them  150.14  {musw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  d — dwdtd  [§  29]) 

^itd^  refers  to  subjective  feeling,  and  so  finds  place  for  manifold 
application. 

ici'ta^^'w;^  thus  he  feels  (i.  e.,  thinks ;  for  id  thus  +  itd ;  -hd-  [§  20] ; 

vf"  [§  28]) 
mydcVidihd^w^  she  is  tearful,  sad  to  weeping 
mc^'n€ci'taAa't^"  he  is  ashamed  {-dne-  above) 
wpVidiJui'w^  he  is  joyful 

lc%wdtc\!i9ihd''w°'  he  is  lonely  (klwdtc-  lonely;  see  also  §  20) 
di'dt'eJiMc*  he  thus  thought  in  his  heart  202.10 

^ndgu^  stands  for  the  idea  of  look,  appearance,  resemblance. 

pe''Hna'gu«i^it?**  he  looks  like  a  foreigner  {-si-  [§  20]) 
ahwd'winsLgixsi^w^  he  has  an  angry  look  {a  lewd  anger) 
]cecd'tcinQ.'g{i8Vw^  he  has  a  gentle  appearance 
lclV)d'icin8L'ga8i''w^  he  seems  sad,  lonely 
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"kAtn^  expresses  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  as  applied  to  such 

as  SWEEP,  RANGE,  LATITUDE,  EXPANSE. 

Jce'td'kAmCw*  it  is  the  sea;  it  is  the  great  expanse 
ta'kAinisd^w^  it  flies  over  an  expanse  (-isd-  [§  19]) 
ta''kAmVw^  he  crosses  an  open  space 
ha^'kAmVw^  he  makes  a  short  cut  across 

-'Avi-  imprint,  track. 

d*pUci'ka,v)dnitc^  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  bushes)  70.12  (for  pi/ri 
see  under  pU-  [§  16]  and  the  analysis  in  text  at  end) 

In  the  list  of  examples  that  follow  immediately  are  stems  reladnf 
to  parts  of  the  body.  Their  inherent  sense  is  concerned  with  space, 
each  form  having  to  do  with  situation  in  a  given  relation. 

"Cd^  carries  the  vague  notion  of  something  thin,  as  of  a  sheet,  film, 
blade.  It  is  an  association  with  this  spacial  sense  that  makes 
it  a  term  applied  to  the  ear. 

mATYia/ gecQ.^w^'  he  has  big  ears 
M8keGQ.''w°'  he  has  no  ears  (literally,  he  is  cut-ear) 
TcAga/noch^'w^^  he  has  long  ears 

Tid'JcdJclcMckec'sLCtDdtcdpe''  and  he  would  cut  off  their  ears  8.12 
(reduplicated  stem  allied  to  Jcisk;  for  -aid  [§  29]  dpe^  [§  14]) 

^kum^  or  ^gum^  conveys  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  linear  protrusion, 
projection  out  from  a  base.  The  use  of  the  term  for  nose  b 
a  natural  application. 

wdgi'kixind^w^  he  has  a  crooked  nose 

pagika^mdci^nw^^  he  bumped  his  nose  {pdgi-  see  under  pAg-  [§  14]; 

'Cin-  [§20]) 
tAtdgi^kxxmd^w^  his  nose  spreads  at  the  nostrils  (-gi  locative  sufiSx) 
Mnigyi'mdyd^w*  it  is  sharp  at  the  point  {Jcini-  [§  16];  -iit*  [§  28]) 
naJcdkickigumdcwdtcdpe'^  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 

(for  naJc^  and  a-) 

"tun^  is  used  for  the  external  space  about  the  mouth. 

ml^setxi^nw^  he  has  a  mustache  {mis-  hair  [§  24]) 
IcepA^getu^nw'^  he  has  thick  lips 
pd^'ketu^nw'^  he  opens  his  mouth 

*wind^  gives  the  notion  of  linear  dimension,  round  of  form,  and  of 
limited  circumference.     It  is  a  term  for  horn. 

tca'hvl^yn'nik''w^  he  is  short-homed 

pd'hviwi^nhci^nw^  he  fell  and  broke  his  horn  {ndn-  to  fall  [§  20]) 

pakwi^winh^w^  he  is  shedding  his  horns 

§  18 
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*'iv^  is  a  spacial  element  expressive  of  the  place  back  of  the  neck, 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  and  even  of  the  head  itself.  The 
term  has  also  a  feminine  meaning,  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
notion  of  hair.  The  four  different  expressions — neck,  haib, 
HEAD,  and  WOMANKIND — are  thus  shown  in  the  order  named. 

Tiap^'^kwaA^im^it?**  he  lassoes  him  by  the  neck;  compare  282.18 
Qvw\%2\\\  -a'M;«[§28]) 

te'Hte''kwana^«?®  he  hugs  her  around  the  neck  (-ri-  [§  21];  -^--dvf' 

[§  28]) 
yena'Aa'kwa^tf?^  she  combs  her  hair 
7ne' se^^jNiC^w^  she  has  long  hair 
^'i^e^kwa^t^*  he  has  a  headache  {idwi-  [§  16]) 
w^AtAgvl^^K^'iho'v)^  he  covers  his  (own)  head 
j^ya^''kwat£?a^tt?^  he  brings  home  a  wife  {'pyd-  [§  16] ;  -i-  [§  8] ;  -^vfi 

[§28]) 
rm'^lceme'^Vv^'kwa'V)^  he  is  wooing  {miTc-  [§  16]) 
mcd''kwaii?a^ii?"  he  has  two  wives  {nlco-  [§  12]) 

^tcd^  signifies  a  material  body  with  volume  more  or  less  plump  and 
distended.     It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  region. 

u^i^ shvdicdk'v)^  he  is  big  round  the  waist 

pdge^tcaci^nw^  he  ran,  and  fell  on  the  flat  of  his  belly  (the  literal 

translation  would  seem  to  be  he  fell  and  struck  his  belly  ; 

see  pAg(i)'  [§  14]  and  pdgi-  cited  under  -Tcum-  [p.  796];  -cin- 

[§  20]) 
WJcite'tchnd^wa  he  grabs  him   roimd  the  body   (see  TceTcM- 

^kwdnoAJC^  above) 
ml'seicQ^'w^  he  is  afficted  with  dropsy 

§  19.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  Second  Order 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  place  of  some  secondary 
stems,  whether  they  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  order.  In 
passing  along  the  list,  one  should  note  that,  in  some  respects,  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  secondary 
stems  of  the  second  class  and  by  initial  stems.  There  are,  however, 
differences  in  the  apparent  similarities,  the  differences  being  chiefly 
of  manner  and  degree.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  two  groups  is 
the  more  numerous  one. 

cL  in  its  naked  form  is  so  vague  of  sense  that  it  is  almost  undefinable. 
Its  nature  comes  out  well  in  the  r61e  of  an  assisting  element, 
and  as  such  often  helps  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.     In 

§  19 
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one  instance  its  help  brings  about  the  definite  notion  of  flight 
from  danger. 

M^whmd^w^  he  flees  hither  and  thither  (for  htw-  see  under  fc- 
[§  16];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40];-«* 
3d  person  animate  singular,  intransitive  aorist,  independent 
mode  r§  28]) 

pe'mhmd^w^  he  hurries  past  in  flight  {pern-  [§  16]) 

pyd/tSLTno^w^  he  comes  fleeing  hitherward  (pj/a-  [f  16];  -t-  [|  si; 
-o-  [§  40]) 

vnvxiphmoyAn*  you  had  better  begin  to  flee  98.5  (wdp-  [§  16/. 
vn — yAU^  2d  person  singular  intransitive  future,  conjunctive 
[§  29];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40]) 

pemamoyAne  in  yoiu'  flight  98.5  (pem'  [§  16];  -m-o-  as  in  last 
example;  -yAue  2d  person  singular  intransitive  present,  sub- 
junctive [§  29]) 

dpUhmutc^  and  in  she  fled  98.15  (a-  temporal  prefix;  /n/-  into 
[§  16];  -m-  as  in  last  two  examples;  -u-  animate  passive  [§  40]; 
'ic^  3d  person  singular  animate  intransitive  aorist,  conjunctive 

[§  29]) 
Jcicipltamutc^  after  she  had  fled  inside  98. 16  (kid-  completion  [§  16p 
wlwdphmutee  it  was  her  purpose  to  flee  for  her  life  218.14  {way- 

[§  16];  the  form  is  explained  in  §  29) 

^egd^  is  for  the  movement  of  one  in  the  dance. 

upyd'nega,^w^  he  moves  slowly  in  the  dance 
mgd^negk^w^  he  leads  in  the  dance 
ahafwegdi^w^  he  dances  the  swan-dance 
cd^WAno^WQgSi'w^  he  dances  the  Shawnee  dance 
dydpwdvnwdpegeiydgw^  but  before  you  begin  dancing  280.21  (wdp- 
[§  16];  -ydgvf  2d  person  plural  intransitive,  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

"isd"  conveys  primarily  the  notion  of  velocity,  speed,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  locomotion  through  the  air. 

liAni^wis'A^w^  he  runs  swiftly 

mydcv^k^w^  it  lacks  a  keen  edge  (-c-  [§  21.5]) 

nemA'sw\B2L'w^  he  alighted  feet  first 

lcugwd^tc\s2L'w^  he  tries  to  fly 

jn'frisaV*  it  blew  inside  {pU-  inside  [§  16]) 

tcApd^g\9,lA'w^  he  fell  into  the  water  (for  Apo  cf.  dpo  [§  24]) 

wdtcil'fsiydylcimwd  whence  the  cold  comes,  there  he  is  speeding 

to  70.14  (analysis  note  21,  p.  869) 
pemisau^  it  went  flying  past  80.6,  17  {pern-  past  [§  16];  -tr°  3(1 

person  singular  animate  aorist,  intransitive,  independent  mode 

[§  28]) 
§19 
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clnuwi^Uc*  SO  out  he  went  on  the  run  254.15  (a — tc^  [§  29]) 
f,ndnuvnmtc  then  she  flew  out  146.9  (see  §11) 
oTiAnissiniU^  it  flew  away  282.17, 19  {-nitc*  [§  34]) 
xndpemAni^nitc  thereupon  they  went  flying  up  76.14 

iHtMJtO"  is  swift  locomption  through  the  air  and  of  a  kind  that  is 
limited  as  to  space  and  duration.  The  idea  of  the  motion  is 
defined  by  such  terms  as  jump,  leap,  bound. 

jyLtcV&dho^w^  he  leaps  into  an  enclosure  {pUc-  see  under  pU-  [§  16]; 

'i^[§28]) 
pydtcVs2^b^w^  he  comes  a-jumping  (pycUc-  see  imder  pyd-  [§  16]) 
Jcwdshvi'soho^w^  he  dismounts 
nuwi^soho^w^  he  goes  out  on  the  jump  {nuw-  out;  dnuvMcf  he 

then  went  out  38.13;  dnuvnwdtc*  and  they  went  out  50.2) 
atdpisahntc*  she  leaped  with  startled  surprise  68.18 

-cJ-  impUes  conveyance,  portage,  transportation.  It  has  acquired  the 
specific  meaning  of  carrying  a  burden  on  the  back. 

Jcl'yomd^w^  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (Tel-  [§  16]; 
-y-  a  glide  [§  8] ;  -o-  [§  19] ;  -m-  instrumental,  animate  [§  21] ;  -dv/^ 
3d  person  singular  animate  subject  and  object,  aorist,  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 

pe^motA^mw^  he  passes  by  with  a  burden  on  his  back  (pemr  to 
pass  by  [§  16];  -t-  instrumental  inanimate  [§21];  -Amvf'  3d 
person  singular  animate  subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object, 
aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

Jcepydtonepu/^  I  have  brought  you  90.1  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16]; 
"^"  [§  8];  -0-  [§  19];  Ice — nepvf^  1st  person  singular  subject,  2d 
person  plural  object,  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

-5fc?-  is  for  locomotion  along  a  surface,  and  attended  with  effort  and 
retardation.     It  is  tantamount  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 

words  TO  CRAWL. 

Ane^mbtisi'w^  he  crawls  moving  yon  way 

ta'^TcAmbWw^^  he  crawls  athwart 

A'gdsVbidi'v^  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  tree)  (compare  ond'A'- 

gosUc^  and  then  he  climbed  up  274.24;   ah  Anemia' goslpaJw- 

miga'Tc^  climbed  hurriedly  up  the  hill  96.19;  vnTiAgoslydn^  I 

shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19) 
Tce'tdsi^bin^^w^^  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  hill) 
pl'tbiiCw^  he  crawls  inside  {pit-  [§  16]) 

dJiagwdyixteiWdtc*  they  creep  forth  352.5  {-utd-  same  as  -did-) 
d'pemagwdyuthnitc*  they  started  to  crawl  out  352.11  (pent  [§  16J; 

-nitc*  [§  34]) 

§19 
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nalcdpUdtdtc  then  again  he  crawled  mto  290^4  {naJc-  again;  o- 
temporal  prefix;  pit'  into  [§  16];  -tc  for  -tc^  3d  person  siDgalir 
animate  aorist,  conjimctive  mode  [§  29]) 

"Usd-  has  to  do  with  locomotion  by  land,  with  particular  reference 
to  that  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  imptj 
lack  of  speed.  The  combination  of  ideas  involved  is  synonr- 
mous  with  the  word  walk. 

coslcd^'lcusa^w^  he  walks  straight,  erect  (coslc-  [§  16]) 

wd^pus&^w^  he  starts  off  on  a  walk  (wdp-  to  begin  [§  16]) 

ndhusk'w^^  he  learns  how  to  walk  (compare  nahiicimaiv^  he 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  SWIM  imder  -tdm'  [p.  801]) 

tete'pusBi^^w^  he  walks  roimd  in  a  circle  (tetejh  in  a  circle  [§  16D 

pyd^tusk^w^  he  comes  a-walking  (pydr  motion  hither  [§  16];  4- 
intervocalic  [§  8]) 

a  pemiv)dpusB,tc*  then  he  started  to  walk  194.19  (a-  temporal  pre- 
fix; pemi'  wdp-  [§  16]) 

ityusan"  walk  thou  about  300.2  (H-  about  [§  16];  -y-  a  gjide 
[§  8];  -n»  2d  person  singular  imperative  [§  31]) 

mldyuseiw^  it  [animate]  shall  walk  about  300.1  {vn-  future) 

pdgususeLTi^  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4 

d'Jciwdpusaydg^  after  we  proceeded  on  the  way  342.13  (a-  tem- 
poral prefix;  Jclci-  wdp-  [§  16];  see  §  12  for  loss  of  ci;  for  iht 
ending  see  §  29) 

'hogO'  is  locomotion  by  water,  and  diflfers  from  -tdm"  in  having 
more  of  the  sense  of  conveyance. 

pydta^h.o^'b^V)'^  he  comes  a-swimming  {pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16^ 
Tcvwa'Yiogb^w'^  he  swims  about  Qcl-  motion  roimd  about  [§  16]) 
A'nema^Yiogo'w'^  he  swims  thitherward 
sd^gitepd^hogo^w^  he  swims  with  the  head  above  water  («dji- 

oxposed  [§  16];  tepd  head) 
d'pemitepiJcicJcdhugunitc*  they  passed  by  swimming  184.2  (pemi- 

to  pass  [§  16];  -hugu-  same  as  -Jiogd-;  -nU(^  [§  34]) 

'pahO'  is  of  the  nature  of  -^asdr-j  differing  from  it  only  in  the  degree 
of  locomotion.  It  denotes  speed  and  swiftness^  and  is  best 
translated  by  the  term  to  run. 

pe'mi^oho^w^  he  runs  past  {pemi-  to  pass  [§  16]) 
n^'^ipaho^i^**  he  stops  running  (uAgi-  to  stop  [§  16]) 
H'wiipaho^w^  he  runs  aroimd  (H-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
riA'gAsMpaho^w^  he  runs  with  back  bent  forward 
pd^cipoho^w^  he  leaves  a  gentle  touch  as  he  flies  past  on  the  run 

§  19 
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dvxlpahowdtc*  then  they  set  to  work  to  paddle  214.3  (for  dwdpir 

pah&wdt(^[§  12];  a-;  vxipir  [§  16];  -tooted  [§  29]) 
a  pemipahntc^  then  he  went  running  along  110.7  {pemi-  [§  16]) 
a'pya*pahufe*  then  he  came  on  the  run  254.19  (pydr  [§  16]) 
dhAnemi'a'goslpahdmiga'y  then  (the  head)  climbed  hurriedly  up 

the  tree  96.19  (liAnemi-  [§  16];  -a'gosl  see  p.  799  imder  -dtdr) 
atetepipahntcf  and  roimd  in  a  circle  he  ran  312.6  {tetep-  [§  16]) 
dtetepipahonitc*  then  (his  friend)  was  running  around  in  a  circle 

{-nitc*  [§  34]) 
pya^peAiowAg  they  came  a-running  276.14  (pyd-  [§  16];  -WAg  for 

-WAgi  [§  28]) 

^pug6'  is  another  term  for  locomotion  by  water.    It  expresses  passive 
conveyance,  the  sense  of  which  comes  out  well  in  the  word 

FLOAT. 

pe^mitetepipn'gotd^w^  it  floats  past  a-whirling  {pemi-  tetep-  [§  16]; 

-w*  3d  person  inanimate  singular,  aorist,  independent  mode 

[§28]) 
nvfwiiiugo'^iv^  he  came  out  a>floating  (nuwir  our,  see  under  -isdr 

[p.  798]  and  Asaho-  [p.  799]) 
nA'ndshjDipxi'gotd^w*  it  floats  about  at  random 
JcA'sJcipugo'^w^  he  is  able  to  float  {kAski-  ability  L§  16]) 

-tie' Asa-  to  drive,  to  pursue. 

pdmine^keiwdtcig*  those  who  pursue,  70  title  (this  form  is  parti- 
cipial [§  33],  hence  the  vowel  changes  to  pdmi-  from  .pemi-; 
-dtcig^  pronominal  form  3d  person  plural  animate  subject,  3d 
person  animate  object) 

"tcitn^  is  locomotion  through  water.     It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  word  swim. 

Hwi'tcimd^w^  he  swims  round  about  (see  imder  Jcl-  [p.  766]) 

pemi^tcimd^w^  he  swims  past 

nahi^tcimd^w^  he  knows  how  to  swim  (compare  ndkusdvf^  he 

LEARNS   llOW   TO    WALK  Uudcr  -MSd-  [p.  800]) 

no'tdvyi^icioid^w^  he  gives  out  before  swimming  to  the  end  of  his 

goal 
dndwdpdcdvntcimdtc^  then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  shore 

276.7  {wdp-  [§  16]) 

^gdpd^  is  for  perpendicularity,  and  its  use  is  observed  in  situations  of 
rest  with  upright  support.     The  term  is  rendered  by  the  words 

TO   STAND. 

n^'ni^M^'gapa^t^;^  he  stands  trembling 
ne^mASV/i'geLph^w^  he  rose  to  his  feet 

§  19 
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nAgi'gA^pek^w^  he  came  to  a  standstill  (uAgi  [§  16]) 
poni'gapaW  he  ceased  standing  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tcdgdnAgigenpawdtcf  all  came  to  a  standing  halt  (tcdffir  nAgir[i  16p 
tndnAgik&pawdtc*  and  then  they  came  to  a  standing  halt  50.17 
i-kdpd'  for  -gapor  [see  §  3]) 

[To  prove  that  any  given  stem  is  one  of  the  second  class  of  the 
second  order,  from  the  definition  laid  down  in  §  17,  one  mast 
find  it  after  a  stem  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order. 
Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  stems  given  in  this 
section  as  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  order 
in  point  of  fact  is  foimd  after  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first 
class;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  example  of  one  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  present  there  L- 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  second  class  of  the  second  order 
should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  the  entire  body  merge*: 
with  the  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order.  The 
proposed  division  of  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  secona 
order  into  two  subdivisions  strikes  me  as  sound  in  principle: 
but  too  few  secondary  stems  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out 
to  make  this  division  feasible  at  present. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  subsequent  to  the  prece<iiii; 
conunents.  As  it  is  admitted  in  §  14  as  well  as  in  §  17  that  tw* 
secondary  stems  of  the  first  class  can  occur  in  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  takAmiskw^  (under  -IcAm-  §  18)  shoulc 
not  also  fall  into  this  class  (-JcAm- -\- -isd-) .  It  should  be  noteo 
especially  that  ta-  is  initial :  see  §  17  and  mynote  in  §  14. — T.il 

§  20.  Secondary  Co-ordinative  Stems 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stems  that  occupy  a  place  just  pre- 
ceding the  terminal  sufiixed  pronouns.  They  serve  a  double  office — 
one  as  co-ordinatives  between  preceding  stems  of  a  purely  verbal 
nature,  and  following  pronominal  elements;  the  other  as  verbals 
signifying  intransitive  notions  of  existence,  being,  state,  conditioD. 
Some  express  the  notion  feebly,  others  do  it  with  more  certainly. 
Many  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  with  the  subjective  terminJ 
pronouns,  in  a  relation  of  concord,  and  one  so  close  that  they  take 
on  diflFerent  forms;  some  to  agree  with  the  animate,  others  with  the 
inanimate.     Their  nature  and  type  are  shown  in  the  examples. 

1.  -cin-  animate;  -«en-  inanimate. 
-cin-  is  an  animate  term  with  much  variety  of  use.    Its  essentiJj 
meaning  is  change  from  motion  to  rest.     The  length  of| 
§20 
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the  pause  can  be  long  enough  to  indicate  the  idea  of  reclin- 
ing, LYING  DOWN. 

^a'^ci^'o;^  he  lies  exposed  (sagir-  [§  16]) 

dta'wdcVnw^  he  lies  on  his  back 

Jcicu^wicVnw°^  he  lies  warm 

dcegicinitc*  when  he  lay  116.9 

ahApehwdhiciiiowdtc*  so  they  lay  with  a  pillow  under  their  heads 

322.20 
dcegicmowdtc  as  they  lay  there  together  324.8 
acegicmig  where  he  lay  326.1 

The  cessation  may  be  only  momentary,  like  the  instant  respite  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  during  the  act  of  walking.  The  term  is 
translated  into  step,  walk,  in  the  following  examples : 

pe^miwd^wdcVnw^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  footstep  as  he  passes  by 

(pemi-  r§  16]) 
pydtwd'wdcWiW^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  walk  coining  home  {jpyd 

[§  16];.^[§8])^ 
Anemwd'wdci^iiW^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  step  going  away 

Again,  the  rest  may  be  sudden,  and  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
The  meaning  in  this  light  comes  out  in  words  expressive  of 
descent,  as  pall,  drop. 

pA^gicVnw^  (the  bird)  lights  (see  pAg-  [§  14]) 

apydtdpAgicmitc*  then  the  bird  came  and  alighted  98.3  (pydtci- 

see  pyd'  [§  16];  -nitc*  [§  34]) 
pl'tdci^w^  he  dropped  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 
cd'shwicVnw^  he  slips  and  falls  (cosJc-  [§  16]) 

-«67i-  is  inanimate,  and  corresponds  to  -cin-.  It  is  of  wide  use, 
too.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  examples  illustrating  some  of 
the  uses  of  -cin-.  To  indicate  rest  in  place  -sen-  is  used  in 
the  following  examples: 

sd'gise^nw*  it  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdse^nw*  it  lies  wrong  side  up 
Mcii'wise^nw^  it  lies  in  a  state  of  warmth 

It  likewise  expresses  the  notion  of  instant  change  coming  from 
rapid  contact  between  two  bodies.  As  in  the  illustrations  for 
-cin-f  so  in  the  following,  the  idea  for  sound  is  represented  by 
the  reduplicated  form  of  wd.  The  idea  of  contact  and  the 
idea  of  interval  between  one  contact  and  another  are  expressed 
by  -sen-, 
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p^mvwa'vxiBe'iiVj^  it  passes  by  a-jingling  (pemir  [§  16];  -tc*  [§  2\' 
pydiwd'wase^Tiw*  it  comes  a-ringing  {pydt'  see  pyd-  [§  16]) 
Anemwd'vxise^mv*  it  goes  yon  way  a-tinkling 

Some  of  its  uses  to  express  descent  are — 

pA^giae'^nw^  it  struck,  hit,  fell,  alighted  {pjtg-  [§  14]) 
pi^tdse\iw*  it  dropped  inside  (pU-  [§  16];  -«-  [§  19]) 
co'shvisehiV)^  it  slid  and  fell  (casJc-  [§  16]) 

[Apparently  senr  can  be   used   also   with   an  animate  subject: 
apAgiseuetc*  160.1.— T.  M.] 

2.  'St'  animate;  -il-  inanimate. 

-si-  implies  in  a  general  way  the  attribute  of  being  animate.  I: 
can  almost  always  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  adjective 
used  with  the  verb  to  be: 

mo'wesVw^  he  is  untidy  {-vf^  [§  28]) 

Icd^wesVw^  he  is  rough,  uneven,  on  the  skin 

cd'wesVw^  he  is  himgry  (i.  e.,  feeble,  faint  by  reason  of  being 

famished) 
IcepA'gesi'w^  he  is  thick  of  skin 

-a-  is  the  inanimate  correspondent  of  si: 

mo'whw^  it  is  soiled,  stained  {w*  [§  28]) 
Jcd^waw^  it  is  rough,  unpolished,  prickly 
cd'cawh^w*  it  is  pliant,  yielding 
ke'pAgyVw*  it  is  thick 

3.  "MU"  heat,  animate;  -fd^  heat,  inanimate. 

-8U-  signifies  that  the  animate  subject  is  in  a  state  of  heat,  fire. 
warmth: 

vn'cASU^w^  he  is  sweating 

a^'kaau^w^  he  is  burned  to  a  crisp 

pA^sesu^w*^  he  is  burned 

Jcl'cesix'w*^  he  is  cooked  done  (Jdcv-  [§  16]) 

a'd'^Jcasutc^  lie  was  burned  alive  160.1 

Jiicitcdgesutc*  after  he  was  all  burned  up  160.2  (Jctci-,  tcdgi-U  ^^^ 

-td-  is  the  inanimate  equivalent  of  sit: 

vn^cata^w^  (weather)  is  warm 
a''tataW  it  burned  to  ashes 
pA^set'ii'w*  it  is  hot,  heated  (pAS-  [§  16]) 
H'c^taW  it  is  done  cooking  (]clci-  [§  16]) 

(-<f-). — The  a  of  td  in  the  last  illustration  has  been  met  before 
in  combinations  like  itsd  to  walk,  isd  flight,  did  to  cbawl 
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egd  TO  DANCE,  and  some  others.  In  the  form  of  Ara,  *A:a,  and 
sometimes  gd^  it  helps  to  express  activity,  occupation,  exercise, 
industry.  It  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  use  with  the  three 
forms,  but  everywhere  is   distinguished  the  idea  of  doing, 

PERFORMING. 

nenu' su^\i2L'w^  he  is  on  a  buflFalo-hunt 

1cepVhi\idi''w*^  he  is  making  a  fence  (i.  e.,  an  enclosure) .     {kef-  is  an 

initial  stem  denoting  enclosure. — T.  M.] 
Jcdge'niga,^w°^  she  is  washing  clothes  (i.  e.,  doing  work  with  water 

[Jcog-  §  16]) 

["here  is  no  precise  notion  expressed  by  the  vowel  d  in  such  aug- 
mented forms  as  -hd-  and  -wd-.  It  is  an  empty  sign  so  far  as 
standing  for  an  idea  goes;  yet  the  vowel,  like  some  others  in 
its  class,  plays  an  important  function.  It  helps  to  define  the 
preceding  steins  and  to  connect  them  with  the  terminal  pro- 
nouns. A  copula  might  be  an  apt  term  for  it,  for  such  is  its 
office.     The  following  show  some  of  its  uses: 

Jcl'wdtci'tdhh^w^  he  is  melancholy  (-i^-  [§  18]) 
d'Jcwi^tdha^w^  he  is  sullen 
M'ydwh^w^  he  is  jealous 
d'^Tcwmv^  he  is  angry 

The  inanimate  retains  d  in  -dmigAt-.  As  in  the  animate,  so  in  the 
inanimate,  the  rendering  is  usually  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
TO  BE.  The  inanimate  admits  of  a  further  meaning,  implying 
something  of  the  notion  of  vague  extension,  like  prevalent 
tone,  pervading  temper,  dominant  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
essential  idea  that  comes  from  the  substitution  of  -dmigAt-  for 
the  animate  in  the  forms  that  have  just  been  given: 

ne'nu8uTc9Jxmgx\v)^  the  buflFalo-hunt  is  the  all-absorbing  topic 
'ke'yihilcQ!xmgx\w^  everything  is  given  over  to  the  building  of 

enclosures 
WgenigdJim!gA\w*  the  place  is  astir  with  the  washing  of  clothes 
Icl'wdtcitdTi'dJjmgA^'iw*  the  place  is  sad,  dolefully  sad 
d'^hmtdhdJ migx\v)*  the  air  is  all  in  a  spleen 
Tc%ydW2Limgx\v)^  the  place  is  mad  with  jealousy 
ahj02JmigA\w^  it  is  aflame  with  anger 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  an  inanimate  use  of  -gAt-j  a  com- 
ponent element  of  -dmigAt-.  The  form  is  sometimes  -gwAt-j 
-hvAt',  or  '^hvAt'.     In  function  it  is  not  unlike  the  inanimate 
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-a-,  shown  a  little  way  back  as  an  equivalent  of  the  animate 
-«i-.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  very  common  use  of  expresing 
ideas  of  vague  existence  in  space  of  such  things  as  odor,  fra- 
grance, atmospheric  states  of  the  weather. 

peci'gwd'kwA\w^  (tree,  log,  stick)  is  straight 

mi'cagAUtt?*'  it  is  fuzzy 

me'ndgWA'tw*  it  smells,  stinks 

mi'cdtci'ydgwA^w^  it  is  fragrant 

m^'ca^kwA^t-w'  it  is  a  clear  day  or  starry  night  (literally,  it  is  a 
state  of  immensity) 

negwd'na'kwA^w^  it  is  cloudy  (more  literally,  a  process  of  cover- 
ing is  going  on  above) 

pdsd^na'kwA^'tw^  clouds  hang  heavy,  look  angry  (literally,  a  con- 
dition of  enlargement,  expansion,  is  taking  place  overhead) 

(-<-). — The  vowel  i,  in  the  forms  -wi-  and  -Si-,  is  another  element  with 
the  office  of  a  link  auxiliary.  It  is  a  conmion  characterisiic 
of  i,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  to  increase  or  to  retain  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable.  It  frequently 
lends  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  a  whole  combination. 

Jclwdte'sihVw*^  he  is  so  lonely  (for  Iclwdte  beside  Idwatci,  cf.  pycU 

beside  pydtd  [pyd-  §  16];  'Sl-  =  -si-,  above) 
SAUAge^sihVw^  he  is  positively  unyielding,  incorrigible 

The  inanimate  of  the  same  is — 

Mwd^tcahi^w^  the  place  is  so  lonely  (-d-  inanimate  of  -si-) 
SAnAgA^tohVw*  it  is  certainly  tough,  formidable 

Some  instances  show  that  the  use  of  i  i^  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  principle  of  strict  pronominal  concord ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  or  the  other  gender. 

me/^tdsdne^mhi'w^  he  is  mortal,  exists  as  a  mortal 
wdwdne^slcdliVw^^  he  hi  bad,  lives  an  evil  life 
me''to8dne^nl\n'w^  it  is  in  nature  mortal 
wdwdne'skdhi'w^  it  has  the  stamp  of  evil  on  it 

A  common  use  of  i  conveys  the  idea  of  entrance  into  a  state,  or  of 
becoming  a  part  of  a  condition. 

mA'netov^'i'w^  he  take^  on  the  essence  of  supernatural  power,  is 

supernatural  power  itself  (personified) 
ugi'mdwVw^^  he  becomes  chief 
mA^netowi^w^  it  is  charged  with,  is  possessed  of,  supernatural 

power;  it  becomes  the  supernatural  power  itself 
ugi'mdwi^w^  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty 
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§  21.  INSTBXJMENTAL  PARTICLES 

A  set  of  elements  denoting  different  notions  of  instrumentality 
ncorporate  after  initial  stems  and  after  secondary  steins  of  the  first 
;lass.  They  introduce  a  causal  relation,  and  render  verbs  transitive. 
Their  nature  and  type  come  out  in  the  illustrations. 

I .   -/*.-  is  for  instrumentality  in  general. 

JcA^slcaYiA^mw^  he  accomplishes  an  act  with  the  aid  of  means 
pA^nahA^mw'^  he  failed  to  hit  it  with  what  he  used 
JiA^pi'nahA^mw^  he  unloosed  it  by  means  of  something 

-h'  often  gets  so  far  away  from  its  instrumental  significance  as 

to  be  absorbed  by  a  general  causal  idea. 

Jclwd^mohd^w^  he  puts  them  to  wild  flight  (H-  [§  16];  -d-  [§  19]; 

'dw^  [§  28]) 
mdne'ciYid^w^  he  disgraces  him 
nl' cwiha'w^'  he  owns  two  (animate  objects) 

The  instrumental  form  is  frequently  -JiW'  instead  of  -h-. 

pl'tahwd'w''  he  buries  him  (pU-  [§  16];  -dv/'  [§  28]) 

pd'guhwd^w^  he  makes  him  run 

potcl^gwdhwd^w^  he  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  something 

2.  -li-  refers  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 

no^tdiiA^mw^  he  falls  short  of  reaching  it  with  his  hand  (Amv/^ 

[§28]) 
pA^nenA^mw^  he  failed  to  hold  it  with  the  hand 
Atd^^pejiA^mw^  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  hand 

The  use  of  -n-  is  so  common  that'its  symbolism  gets  pretty  far  froin 
its  original  meaning.  In  some  instances  -n-  refers  just  as 
much  to  mechanical  means  in  general  as  it  does  to  hand. 

nafiidw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him 
d'wAVid^w^  he  carries  him  away 
me^cend^w^  he  catches  him 

And  in  other  instances  the  notion  of  hand  becomes  obscure. 

mdne'wdnd^w^  he  loves  her  as  a  lover 

tA^pdnd^w^  he  is  fond  of  her  as  a  lover,  friend,  or  relative 

IcA^nond^vf'  he  talks  to  her  (Jcau-  [§  24]) 

3.  -«fe-  expresses  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the  foot  or  leg. 

Ia' ges^LA^mvf"  he  kicks  it 
to! ges^LA^'mw^  he  touches  it  with  the  foot 

Piito^tc^cd'skaimV"  he  spurs  him  in  the  side  (literally,  he  pierces 
him  in  the  side  with  the  foot) 
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4.  -/>-,  'pti^,  or  ^pW'  denotes  an  act  done  with  the  mouth. 

SA'gi^pwd^w^  he  bites  him  (i.  e.,  he  takes  hold  of  him  with  the 

mouth  [sAgi-  §  16];  -avf'  [§  28]) 
SAgi'^pnto'vy'  he  bit  it  (-td-  [§  37]) 
Tcifclciku^rnd'pwd^w^  he  bites  off  his  nose  (Jcicki'  cut;  -hum-  noae 

[§18];  -dw^  [128]) 
po'tetu'nd'pwd^w^  he  kisses  her  (rtun-  [§  18];  -air*  [§  28]) 

5.  -C-,  »CW',  or  "SW'  signifies  an  act  done  with  something  sharp. 

'pe'^teco'vf'  he  cuts  himself  accidentally  (with  a  knife) 
IclakdTio'wdcwd'w'^  he  cut  off  the  (animal's)  tail 
Tcl'skecA^'mw^  he  cut  it  off 
JelsJce'cdswd^w^  he  cut  off  (another's)  ear  (-ca-  ear  [5  18]) 

The  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  something  sharp,  and  some- 
thing thin  and  film-like,  affords  an  explanation  of  why  c  refers 
not  only  to  the  ear,  but  also  to  the  notion  of  the  ear  as  an 
instnunent;  usually,  however,  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

pe'secsL^w^  he  listens  (compare  -ca-  [§  18]) 

nand'tuc&^w^  he  asks  questions  (i.  e.,  he  seeks  with  the  ear) 

6.  -  W-,  -f-.     Farther  back  were  shown  a  number  of  attributive  ele- 

ments indicating  activities  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other 
gender.  The  elements  were  preceded  by  certain  consonants, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  indicating  the  gender  of  what 
followed.  There  is  an  analogous  process  in  causal  relations. 
Certain  consonants  precede  pronominal  elements  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  instrumental  particles  that  have  just  been 
shown.  These  consonants  serve  as  intervocalics,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  gender  of  what  follows.  A  very 
conmion  consonant  is  m,  which  precedes  incorporated  ani- 
mate pronominal  elements  in  the  objective  case.  It  sometimes 
means  doing  something  with  the  voice,  the  act  being  done 
with  reference  to  an  animate  object. 

pd'niiad^w^  he  stops  talking  to  him  {poni-  [§  16]) 
tanwd'wdmd^w^  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 

repeated  noise  with  him ;  for  wdwd-  compare  examples  imder 

-cm-,  -sen-  [§  20]) 
JcA^sHmd^w^  he  gains  her  by  persuasion  (JcAsJci-  [§16]) 

Corresponding  with  m   on  the  inanimate  side  is  ^  or  *t,  but  the 

use  appears  there  in  a  different  sense. 
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pd'ni'td''v)^  he  stops  doing  it  (poni-  [§  16]) 
Uinwafwd'io^w^  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-a-  [§  37]) 
TcA'ski'id^vf'  he  gets  it,  he  buys  it  (JcAski-  [§  16]) 

It  is  not  always  certain  if  the  symbol  stands  for  a  genuine  instru- 
mental. Its  causal  force  is  so  indefinite  at  times  as  to  repre- 
sent no  other  function  than  to  make  an  animate  verb  transitive. 

wd/hAin.a'v>^  he  looks  at  him  {w&hA  same  as  w&pA  to  look  at; 

-aw«  [§  28]) 
pA'gAvaii'v)^  he  hits  him  {jpAg-  [§14];  see  also  examples  imder 

-cin-  'Senr  [§  20]) 
ml'^lcemitv)^  he  is  occupied  with  (an  animate  object).     It  is  the 

idiom   for  he   wooes  her,   he  attends    him   (in  sickness) 

{mxTc-  [§  16]) 

The  parallel  of  the  same  thing  with  t  and  the  inanimate  would  be — 

wdflAiA'mw^  he  looks  at  it  (-Anm^  [§  28]) 
pA^gAtA^mv/*  he  hits  it 
ml^'JceiA'^mw^  he  is  busy  with  it 

7.  -ff",  -'f-.    Another  frequent  consonant,  indicating  that  the  follow- 

ing vowel  represents  an  animate  object,  is  8,     In  the  inani- 
mate, 't  replaces  8, 

Tcu'mv)^  he  fears  him 

a'sU/W^  he  owns  something  animate 

Tcu'^iAmw^  he  fears  it 

a"iaw^  he  has  it  (-o-  [§  37];  -^  [§  28]) 

8.  -n-,  -f-.     It  was  shown  that  n  referred  to  activity  with  the  hand. 

The  reference  was  clear  when  the  object  was  animate:  as — 

pyd'ndw^  he  fetches  him  (literally,  he  comes,  bringing  him  with 

the  hand  [pyd-  §  16]) 
Tiafndw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him  with  the  hand 

The  instrumental  notion  of  the  hand  is  sometimes  lost  when  the 
object  of  the  activity  is  inanimate.     In  that  case  t  replaces  n. 

py&'tow''  he  fetches  it  (-5-  [§  37]) 
nd'tov/^  he  goes  to  fetch  it 

Substantival  Composition  (§§  22^24) 

§  22.  OHABACTEB  OF  SUBSTANTIVES 

A  pure  substantive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  wanting  in 
the  Algonquian  languages,  but  what  is  here  termed  a  substantive  is 
only  part  of  that.     The  composition  of  a  so-called  substantive-group 
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is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a  verb.  Initial  and  secondary  stains  com- 
bine in  the  same  kind  of  way;  link-stems  also  fall  in  line;  and  the 
element  to  indicate  the  notion  of  a  specifier  is  a  sort  of  designating 
suffix  that  is  susceptible  of  a  comprehensive  application.  The  suffbc. 
in  turn,  ends  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  show 
which  gender  the  word  is — a  for  the  animate,  and  i  for  the  inanimate. 
Often  there  is  no  designative  suffix  at  all,  but  merely  a  pronominal 
termination  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  idea  (»f  & 
substantive  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  the  illustrations  li 
noun-composition,  only  the  absolute  form  of  the  nominative  is  given, 
and  under  the  component  parts  of  secondary  stems  and  suffixes. 

§  23.  SECONDABY  STEMS 

-cl'fcif^-  has  been  met  with  before  in  another  connection,  meaning 
MASS,  usually  in  linear  dimension,  and  referring  to  wooi>,  tree. 
It  conveys  much  the  same  meaning  in  the  noun. 

me'ciwa^'kw^  dead  fallen  tree  (meci-  large  [initial]) 
m^'gra'kwa^'A:'  tree  of  large  girth  (m^gr-  large  [initial]) 
md'cJcwR'kwV^  red  stem  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (mdckyy 

blood  or  red  [for  meclcw-]) 
pe'mith'kwV*  collar-bone  (pevd-  spacial  notion  of  side,  bt,  lat- 
eral [§  16]) 

-{Jfdf-  is  probably  akin  to  the  same  form  met  with  in  the  verb,  and 
denoting  to  crawl.  It  has  no  such  specific  meaning  in  the 
noun,  but  refers  in  a  general  way  to  human  interests,  espe- 
cially in  an  objective  relation. 

me'go^ieiwe^n*  dress  (of  a  woman)  {meg'  cover  [initial]) 
me'sot'A^w^  rain,   wind,   rumor,   news,   the   whole   world    {mf9- 

totality  [initial];  -w*  [§  28]) 
u'totsL^m^  or  uto^teimA^n*  his  eldest  brother,  his  guardian,  his 

master,  his  clan  tutelary,  his  giver  of  supernatural  power  {u— 

mAU*  [§  45]) 

o'i'owe^n^  town  probably  belongs  to  this  class 

"tia'k^  refers  to  the  spacial  notion  of  top,  crest,  apex. 

Tca!watA'n2k'\i%^^  brittle-top  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (tdtr- 

roughness,  asperity) 
maA::lcwA'ndi'\il^^  red-top  (the  name  of  a  plant  used  for  medicine) 

(mdchw-  red) 
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— ©^<?-  or  -5f-  conveys  the  idea  of  latency,  and  refers  to  something 
used  for  a  pxirpose.  The  -o-  is  the  same  as  that  met  with 
before,  denoting  the  notion  of  passive  conveyance. 

te'sotcV*  trap  (tes-  to  entrap  [initial  stem]) 

ACA^motcV^  bait  (ACAm-  to  give  to  eat) 

Tid'neshvaputcV^  dart  {ndne-  to  poise;  ndnesJcwd  to  poise  by  the 
neck;  ndnesJcwdp  to  poise  by  a  notch  in  the  neck  [done  by  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  string  used  in  throwing  the  dart];  for 
'Otc-  :  -ot-j  cf .  pltc(i) :  pit  [§  16]) 

— />?yr?-,  a  term  incapable  of  specific  definition,  denotes  something  of 
the  vagueness  implied  in  words  like  essence,  quality,  con- 
dition. 

M^wdjfjSL^*  crawling  vine  (Jclw-  indefinite  movement  or  space 
[literally,  a  something  with  the  attribute  of  movement  almost 
anywhere  about]) 

Mco'ipyMd^g*  hot  water  (Mc-  [initial]  and  id-  [cf.  -id-  warmth 
[§20]).  The  objective  idea  of  water  is  transferred  to  the 
acquired  condition;  and  the  term  signifying  the  new  state 
stands  for  water,  although  it  does  not  mean  water — a  common 
process  peculiar  to  the  psychology  of  the  language 

-gr*-  or  -gre-  expresses  the  idea  of  similarity,  resemblance.  With 
the  connective  a,  as  -dgi-  or  -dge-y  it  is  used  to  represent  the 
idea  for  some  kinds  of  cloth. 

mA^netowBLge^n*  like  the  mysterious  (the  name  of  an  expensive 
broadcloth  used  for  leggings  and  breech-clout) 

me'ckwkge^nw*  like  the  red  (the  name  of  a  red  woolen  broadcloth 
with  white  edge) 

co'shvhgV^  like  the  smooth  (a  fine  woolen  broadcloth  used  for 
garments  by  women  on  ceremonial  occasions)  (coslc  [§  16]) 

"pa'k'  refers  to  the  external  structure  of  a  dwelling. 

permit dfSL^'kw*  side  (of  a  lodge)  (for  pemi-  cf .  under  -a  lew-  above) 
fca'pa'k'M;d W  wall  (of  a  lodge)  {ted-  [  initial]  refers  to  interlocation) 
a'tiai'topa^*ka«?^  roof  (of  a  lodge)  (a^'Jcw^  on  top,  surface) 

S  24.  NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

The  examples  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  contain  formatives 
that  make  a  combination  take  on  more  of  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive. The  stems  that  precede  the  formatives  stand  in  a  kind  of 
attributive  relation. 

§24 
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^ask^  is  a  generic  term  for  plants  and  herbs,  and  is  common  in  the 
names  for  medicines. 

tAne't%W9»''^v)^  gambling-medicine  {tAitetl  mutual  Acnvmr,  by 

inference  gambling;  -tv-  [§  38]) 
m%cdtdne'nlw2i'^^\iw*  perfume  {mlc  large;  mlcat  state  of  largeness; 

mlcatcineni  man  in  a  feeling  of  largeness) 
wd/hAs^nv)^  white  medicine  {wdh-  white;  also  to  look  at) 

-^2^  appears  in  combinations  denoting  cord,  string. 

Tne^'tegwB,^pi  bow-string  (me'^tegw*  wood,  stick) 

Atu'sitsi^pi  moccasin-string  (-tZ«i-  is  related  to  the  stem  -^sa-  to 

walk) 
A'8ApB.^pi  string,  thread,  cord 

^min^  is  a  collectiva  term  for  fruit,  grain,  berrt. 

m^'dmi^n*  apple  Oiterally ,  large  fruit ;  mec-  initial  stem) 
A'ddmi^n^  com 
wd'bimi^n^  white  com 

Adci'iuiVn*  strawberry  Giterally,  heart-berry) 
Jcd^mmi^n^  gooseberry  (literally,  prickly,  rough,  or  thorny  berry; 
cf .  IcoADesivf'  he  is  rough  [§  20]) 

-/>{J-  or  -^2^-  refers  to  fluid,  liquid. 

ne^'pop*  soup  (ne^p*  water) 

mA^cisTci^wsipo^w*  tea  (literally,  herb-drink  or  herb-fluid) 

vncku^ papo^w^  wine  (Uterally,  sweet  fluid) 

masJcutd'whpow*  whisky,  rum,  alcohol  Giterally,  fire-fluid;   -id- 

[§  20]) 
wimeckwhpogAteniw^  there  shall  be  a  red  fluid  184.19  (medcw-  red 

[initial  stem] ;  -gAt-  [§  20];  wl-  sign  of  intransitive  future  [§  28]; 

-^^  [§  28] ;  -ni-  [§  34] ;  -c-  to  prevent  the  cluster  -tn-  [§  8]) 

^niutd^  is  a  general  term  for  receptacle  as  the  notion  is  expressed 

in  POCKET,  POUCH,  BAG. 

mla'muta^*  paunch  (m«c-  littleness,  shortness,  as  in  fuzz,  and  so 

fuzzy  pouch) 
m.4sti'muta^^  bag,  sack  (mxsH-  as  in  rriA'skiski'v)^  grass,  reed, 

and  so  reed  bag,  grass  bag) 
Ara'H' muta^*  bag  made  from  linn-wood  bark  (Jcd^Tc-  to  dry,  season, 

and  so  a  bag  of  seasoned  material) 
pica'^ATiimuta^^  parfl^he  {pl'cdgA'n*  rawhide,  and   so  rawhide 

pouch) 

mffAfim  is  a  comprehensive  term  expressive  of  instrumentality. 

JcepAUd'higA^n^  lid  (for  a  bucket,  basket)  {Jeep-  to  enclose;  -Afi^ 
opening,  and  so  an  object  for  closing  an  opening) 

§24 
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Ice'jpAtci'higjLn*  lid,  cork  for  small  opening,  as  in  a  bottle 

Icey^'higiLTL*  fence  (Jeep-  to  enclose) 

led'wipu'tcigiLii*  ^ei  (kdwi'  rough,  serrated;  -jm-  or  -put-  [see 

§  21;  ct.pUd-  beside  pttir]  bite,  and  so  an  indented  tool  for 

taking  hold) 
ApiDd'tcigA'n*  scaffold  for  roasting  and  drying  meat  on  (Apwd- 

to  roast,  and  so  a  thing  for  roasting) 

-gf-^ii-  is  a  common  element  for  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 

ml'8etu'ndgA\i*  mustache,  beard  (mis-  hair,  fuzz;  -<t^n-  mouth 
[§  18],  lips,  and  so  the  hair  or  thread-like  arrangement  about 
the  mouth) 

uwl'pigA'li*  marrow  (rwip-  form,  length,  and  roundness  vaguely 
implied) 

u'^hvagA^i*  neck  (-hwd-  the  space  back  of  the  neck  [§  18]) 

»ri^^  refers  in  a  general  way  to  place,  and  is  used  to  denote  an  inhabited 
region  or  commimity. 

Cd'wAnd^'inh^w'  Shawnee  village  (Cd^WAnd^'w^  a  Shawnee) 
WAcd'cinh^w^  Osage  town  (Acdca  an  Osage) 
O'tcifwd'hinVw^  Ojibwa  country  (O^tdpwd^w^  an  Ojibwa) 

With  the  locative  ending  -g^,  as  -^ndg*,  the  meaning  becomes  more 

that  of  COUNTRY,  LAND. 

^ca'Aina^g*  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux  U'cd**  a  Sioux) 
Wgdpo^ina^g^  in  the  Kickapoo  country  {Kl'gdpo'w^  a  Kickapoo) 

^giXn^  is  another  collective  term  for  place.  It  refers  especially  to 
enclosures. 

Add'wd^vif^  store  {Addwd-  to  sell,  and  so  selling-place) 
Ase'nigdi'n^  stone  house  {a' sen*  stone) 

pa^'^^iga^n'  flag-reed  lodge  (pa'*hva*  flag-reed  or  flag-reed 
mat) 

m^ri;  "Wifi",  "Wen;  -5n-,  "Wdtt;  "Ott:  There  is  one  sufiix  that 
imparts  an  abstract  meaning  to  a  combination ;  it  is  analogous  in 
meaning  to  a'i(;aM^n^,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  vague  reference,  allusion,  and  having  a  close  parallel  to 
the  colloquial  "What  d'ye  call  it?''  The  suffix  appears  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  as  -^n-,  -vyin/-,  -wen-,  -dn-,  -wdn-j  -on-, 

ii'^xpfn^  chair,  seat  Up-  to  sit,  and  so  something  to  sit  on) 
t^'n^wi^n*  word,  talk,  report  (Jcau^  to  talk,  and  so  something  about 
talk) 

§24 
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ml'tciwe^Ti*  food  (ml-  or  mU-  to  eat,  and  so  something  to  cat) 
pA^gan*  hickory-nut  (pAg-  to  hit,  alight  [§  14],  and  so  something  to 

drop  and  hit) 
px'tAnwa'li^  quiver  (pv-  or  pU-  to  put  into  [§  16];  -An-  receptade, 

and  so  an  object  to  contain  something  inside) 
wd^bAmd'li*  mirror  (wdbA-  to  look  at  [same  as  wdpA-] ;  -tti-  [f  21}. 

and  so  something  to  look  at) 

These  few  examples  are  perhaps  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  noun- 
structure.  As  in  the  verb,  so  in  the  noun,  there  is  much  the  sazoe 
general  character  of  vague  implication  in  the  component  parts  when 
they  stand  alone.  They  offer  no  definite  meaning  by  themselves:  it 
is  only  as  they  enter  into  combination  that  they  convey  spectfc 
sense  to  the  mind.  The  moment  they  fall  into  composition,  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precise  statement,  which  they  hold  within  defi- 
nite limits.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  progressively 
from  one  general  notion  to  another,  each  qualifying  the  other,  with 
the  result  of  a  constant  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 

§  26.  Beduplication 

Reduplication  is  common,  and  occurs  in  the  initial  stem.  Many 
initial  stems  have  more  than  one  syllable;  and,  when  redupHcation 
takes  place,  it  may  be  with  the  first  syllable  only,  or  it  may  include 
the  syllable  immediately  following.  This  phase  of  the  process  can 
be  observed  from  the  examples  that  are  to  be  shown.  In  the  exam- 
ples the  reduplicated  syllable  will  appear  in  Roman  type.  The  vowel 
of  the  reduplication  is  often  xmlike  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  redupli- 
cated. 

Reduplication  expresses — 

1.  Intensity  of  action. 

TcdgVgdno^w^  he  held  the  clan  ceremony  with  great  solenmity 
td'tAgesJcawd^w^  he  stamped  him  under  foot  (cf.  §21.3) 

2.  Customary  action. 

md'micdtesVw^  he  always  went  well  dressed  {-si-  [§  20]) 
ti?d'wl  cdpend\'>^  he  is  always  hungry  (-ctf-  allied  to  -cdwe-;  see -si- 
ll 20]) 

3.  Continuity  of  action. 

pe^pesJcutcdsl'd\'^  it  (animate)  keeps  shedding  hair  of  the  body 
Twayo'mayo  V°  he  kept  on  weeping 
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i.    Repetition. 

UA^nAgl^w^^  he  is  constantly  stopping  on  the  way  (riAgi-  [§  16];  -w°^ 

[§  28]) 
pa'ta'pa'kariosta^w'  it  opens  and  closes  alternately 

5.    nuraUty,  distribution. 

Jclski  'skeca'w^  he  cut  off  botU  ears  (-co-  [§  18]) 

sa'shgigdd^nw^  he  lay  with  both  feet  exposed  (sdgi-  [§16];  -an- 
il 20]) 

mdneiahnemeg^  many  a  thing  112.11 

sashgiseg*  they  stick  out  284.14 

na'nesdHc^  he  killed  many  (animate  objects)  (nes-  initial  stem  to 
KILL ;  -dtc*  [§  29])  ♦ 

nd'nuwisdwd^tc*  they  came  flying  out  one  after  the  other  (nuwi- 
out;  -isd'  [§  19];  a  lengthened  before  wdtc*  [§29];  a- lacking) 

md^metdswitAciwA^g*  there  were  ten  of  them  all  together  (metdswi- 
for  meddsw*  [§  50];  tAci-  [§  16];  -WAg^  [§  28]) 

6.   Duration. 

papo'm'u;^^  they  made  long  stops  on  the  journey  (poni-  [§  16]; 

-WAgm  2S]) 
wd'pawkpAmd''tc^  he  looked  at  him  a  long  time  116.6,  cf.  278.2 

(-m-  [§  21];  -dtc*  [§  29];  d-  lacking) 
ohApihApitc*  he  sat   there   a  long  while   116.6   (a — tc*  [§   29]; 

-h-  glide  [§8];  Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  -h-  gUde  [§  8]) 

7.  Quantity,  size. 

ind'imcine]cd''w^  he  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  the  hand  (mlC" 

[§  24  under  -mivr']) 
pa^AfgdTie'nw^  it  is  thin  {-w^  [§  28]) 

8.  Onomatopoeia. 

Tcds^ih.'skdhA'mw^  he  files  it,  he  scrapes  it  (-A-  [§  21];  -Amv/^  [§  28]) 

The  Verb  (§§  26-41) 

§  26.  JPrmioutif  Voice,  and  Mode 

It  has  been  stated  before  (§  14)  that  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
are  strictly  distinguished,  that  there  is  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and 
that  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  are  distin- 
guished. The  former  is  associated  wath  the  forms  of  the  first  person 
singular;  the  latter,  with  those  of  the  second  person.  Since  both 
subject  and  object  are  expressed  by  incorporated  pronominal  forms, 
the  intransitive  verb  and  the  transitive  verb  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately.   Active,  middle,  and  passive  voice  occur.     The  pronouns 
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take  entirely  different  forms  in  different  groups  of  modes.  Tlirct 
groups  of  modes  may  be  distinguished, — the  indicative,  the  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  potential, — to  which  may  be  added  a  fragmentaiyseneB 

of  imperatives. 

§  27.  Tense 

The  expression  of  tense  by  grammatical  form  is  slightly  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  mark  the  distiiK- 
tion  between  present  and  past  time..  It  may  express  an  act  as  in 
duration,  as  passing  into  a  condition,  or  as  momentary;  but  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  present  or  past,  is  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  context.  This  tense  is  referred  to  as  aorist.  It  has  its 
pecuUar  marks,  which  will  bg  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  mo<k 
and  pronominal  forms.  There  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  distinct 
grammatical  tense,  the  futiu'e,  which  is  indicated  by  the  vowel  i  or 
the  syllable  wi.  A  fuller  treatment  of  this  tense  will  also  be  giren 
further  on. 

The  extreme  lack  of  grammatical  form  to  express  tense  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  language  is  unable  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  time  of  an  action.  On  the  contrary,  stems  of  the 
initial  class  [§  16]  express  great  variety  of  temporal  relations. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  the  notions  of  completion,  ^dth  an 
implication  of — 

Past  time. 

kVcipyd^w^  he  has  come  (literally,  he  finishes  the  movement 
hither) 

Frequency. 

nahVnawd^w'^  he  frequently  sees  him,  he  used  to  see  him,  he  kept 
seeing  him 

Continuity. 

Anemi^a"^^^'*^^^'^'^*'  ^^  is  constantly  taking  it  up  with  his  hand 

Incipiency. 

wa'pi/^ya'i/;"  he  began  coming,  he  begins  to  come 

Ce^jsation. 

po'nipya^W^  he  no  longer  comes 

Furthermore,  temporal  adverbs  are  used  to  express  tense. 

Present : 

ne'^py^  inug*  I  come  now,  I  came  to-day 
§27 
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m'*2w/*wft.bAg®  I  shall  come  to-morrow 


Tie'py^A'nago  V®  I  came  yesterday 


I^miomifial  Forms  (§|  28^34) 

§  28.  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Aorlst 


Intransitive 


ne- 


us  excl. 
us  Incl. 
tlice 
ye 

thexn 

It,  them,  in- 
animate 


we  excl.        we  incl. 


ne pena  ke pena 


ke-ne 

ke-nepena 

ke-neptoa 

ke'Uepena 

ne-dwa 

ne-dpena 

ne-awAgi 

ne-dpena 

ne-a 

ne-dpena 

ke-dpena 
ke-dpena 
ke-dpena 


thou 
ke 

ye 

ke pwa 

ke-i 
ke-ipena 

ke-dwa 

ke-dwAgi 

ke-a 

ke-ipwa 
ke-ipena 

ke-dpwa 
ke-dpwa 
ke-dpwa 

he  [It] 


k- 


wa 
-wi] 


they,  animate; 
[they,  inani- 
mate] 


wAgi 
--Oni] 


ne-gwa 

ne-gundna 

ke-gundna 

ke-gwa 

ke-guiDdwa 

-dwa 

-dwa 

-Amiffa 


ne-gdgi 

ne-gundnAgi 

ke-ifundnAgi 

ke-gOgi 

ke-guwdWAgi 

-dwAgi 

-dwAgi 

-AmOgi 


In  the  line  containing  the  intransitive  verb  the  forms  for  animate 
subject,  third  person,  are  given  in  the  first  line;  those  for  inanimate 
subject,  in  the  second  line.  In  the  transitive  verb  no  forms  with 
inanimate  subject  occur. 

The  future  forms  have  nl  and  H  as  prefixes  in  place  of  ne  and  Jce. 
The  future  of  the  intransitive  has  the  prefix  ml.  No  futxure  forms  of 
the  transitive  third  person  subject  with  third  person  object  have  been 
recorded. 

[Such  a  form  is  win^^aw*'  he  shall  slay  it  (his  dog)  178.2.  Ob- 
serve wl'  as  prefix.  It  may  be  noted  that  intransitive  futures 
occur  without  this  prefix ;  for  instance,  nl^'py^  (quoted  §  27)  i  shall 
COME. — T.  M.] 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  intransitive  forms: 

ne^*py^  I  come,  I  came  (see  pyd  [§  16]) 
ni  py^  I  shall  come  270.21 
ke''py^  you  come,  you  came 
'  pydw^  he  comes,  he  came 
Aiw*  he  says,  he  said  26.12,  14 
pyd^migAtw^  it  comes,  it  came  {-migAt-  of  the  inanimate  is  a 

secondary  stem  of  a  connective,  and  is  a  peculiarity  of  gender 

[see  §  20])  ^ 

§28 
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pydWAg^  they  came  22.14 

pyapahowAg  they  come  a-rumimg  276.13  {-pahd-  [§  19]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  transitive  forms: 

kewdpAinen^  I  look  at  thee  (wdpA  initial  stem  to  look  at;  -m- 

[§§21,37];  cf.  also  §8  end) 
kepydtcindnen^  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  away  50.1,  10  (pyatci: 

see  under  pyd  [§  16,  also  §  8];  -na-  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumentAi 

particle  [§21J;  see  also  §8) 
kepydtciwdpAmen^  I  have  come  to  visit  thee  242.11 
ketepdnen^  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4 
kivnpumen^  I  shall  eat  with  you  252.4  (wi-  [§  16];  -pu-  [f  21]: 

-m-[§§21,37]) 
kihawihen^  I  shall  lend  it  to  thee  302.8 
kepydtonepw^  I  have  brought  to  you  90.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -^  [f  8]: 

'0'  [§  19]) 
kin^/om^nepw*  I  shall  call  you  356.16 
nehisaw^  I  fear  him  366.2  (-«-  [§  21]) 
newdpAma'w^  I  look  at  him  (ivdpA  and  m  as  above) 
mnaivihaw^  I  am  going  to  visit  him  258.1  (nawi-  to  see;  A  for  ha 

[Jciha-pw^  you  shall  go  356.15],  or  -A-  [§21]) 
nimdmwdpAm&w^  I  shall  go  and  visit  him  230.22  (mdwi-  [§  16]: 

-m-  [§§21,37];  nimdwdpAmhw^  at  260.12,  268.19  is  the  same 

form  with  loss  of  the  syllable  wi  [cf.  §  12]) 
nepydtcdndiieiw Ag^  I  have  come  to  take  them  away  (pydic  for 

pydtci'  [§  16];  -a  [§  19];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental  [§21]) 
ne^nawAg*  I  call  them  330.6 
mwApAm^^Mg^  I  shall  see  them  298.12  (a  mild  imperative,  let 

ME  SEE  tuem) 
ue'wApAl^  I  look  at  it  {-t-  [§§21,37]) 
nepydtciiidnapen'^  we  (excl.)  have  come  to  take  him  58.8  {pydki 

[§§8, 16];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  [§21]) 
nen^sapen*  we  (excl.)  have  slain  him  160.4 
klmawiwdpAta^n^  we  (incl.)  shall  go  look  at  it  284.8  (mawi- 

[§  16];  wdpA-  as  above;  -t-  [§§ 21, 37]) 
kikmiwdpAthpen^  we  (incl.)  are  going  on  a  journey  to  see  it 

338.7  (kiwi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  indefinite  motion;  [cL 

l^i-  §  16]) 
ke'wdpA^m^  thou  lookest  at  me  (-m-  [§§21,  37]) 
kirwsapen*  we  shall  slay  him  90.6  (a  mild  command) 
kivxiwdpAmipenei''tm*    thou    wilt    examine    us   (excl.)   290.23 

(wdwdpA  a  reduplicated  form  of  wdpA-;  -m-  [§§  21,  37]),  a 

mild  command 
kev)d' pATnsiW^  thou  lookest  at  him 
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kinecHmaw*  thou  wilt  scold  at  him  284.4  (mild  imperative) 
kipajTMnAaw*  thou  wilt  run  him  off  284.5 

kiftmaw*  thou  wilt  say  to  him  98.9,  382.12  (-n-  is  an  inter- 
vocalic particle  [see  §21]) 
kiwdpAmawAgi  thou  wilt  see  them  (animate)  246.15 
y^tdpihsiWA^  thou  wilt  make  them  happy  276.23 
kenvdpAf  thou  lookest  at  it  (-<-  [§§21,  37]) 
nwvdpAmegw^  Le  looked  at  me  368.19  (-me-  [§§8, 21,  37]) 
kini4^^n«giman*  he  will  leave  us  (incl.  =  thee  and  me)  178.18 
2>j/anaw*  he  brought  (something  alive)  58.5  {pyd-  [§  16];  -tv-  [§  21]) 
iiydmaw*  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  {Jcv-  [§16]; 

i/.  a  glide  [§8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§21]) 
i.i«ii7nfi^w*  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (JcAsJci-  [§  16] ;  -m-  [§21]) 
wdpAtAWiW^  he  looks  at  it 
JcdsihAWiW^  he  erases  it  (kdsl-  [§  16];  -h-  [§  21]) 
netcdgimAnihego^  they  took  everything  I  had  276.15  {tcdgi-  [§  16] ; 

-gog  for  -gdg^ 
klpydnvidgo^  they  shall  come  to  thee  348.2 
kiwdpesrhihego^  they  will  set  thee  crazy  309.20 
i^AmvxihAmwukog^  they  will   often  use  thee  for  food  330.22 
(reduplication   to  express  frequency  [§25];  -Jcog*  for  -gog*; 
confusion  of  Jc  and  g  [see  §  3];  aw/u}-  initial  stem  to  eat;  h 
[both  times]  a  glide  [§  8];  -u-  to  prevent  -wk-) 
ki^og^  they  will  call  thee  110.9 

When  the  initial  stem  of  a  verb  begins  with  a  vowel  in  the  aorist, 
an  intervocalic  consonant  -t-  is  inserted  between  pronoim  and  stem; 
in  the  future  this  insertion  does  not  occur. 

Aorist: 

ne'taw*  I  am,  I  remain;  I  was,  I  remained 
Jce^taw*  you  are,  you  remain;  you  were,  you  remained 
a'wivy^  he  is,  he  remains;  he  was,  he  remained 
avn^migA^tw*  it  is,  it  remains;  it  was,  it  remained  (for  -migAt-  cf. 
/       §20) 

Future : 

nl^'a'W*  I  shall  be,  I  shall  remain 
TcV'a'w^  you  will  be,  you  will  remain 
vyC'a^wi^w^  he  will  be,  he  will  remain 
wl'a'wl'migA^tw*  it  will  be,  it  will  remain 
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The  indicative  negative  has  the  same  form  as  the  conjimctive  with 
the  negative,  which  replaces  d  and  vn.  All  the  endings  have  i  as 
berminal  vowel  (never  e),  and  take  the  additional  suffix  -ni. 

[It  is  likely  that  a  and  the  %  ot  vn  are  aspirated  vowels.  This 
would  accoimt  for  the  regular  conversion  of  Jc,  p,  f ,  to  'Jc,  'p,  't,  after 
them ;  and  also  for  the  insertion  of  h  after  them  and  before  a  vowel. 
The  elements  m-  and  H-  have  a  similar  effect  (see  §  28). — T.  M.] 

Intransitive  forms: 

winotfnyan*  I  shall  go  out  320.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wf  pj/dyan*  I  shall  then  come  296.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wipenujSLJi^  I  am  going  home  256.14,  258.23  (conj.  fut.) 
wirw^Mwyan*  I  shall  go  (conj.  fut.) 
a*pj/ayag®  when  we  (excl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
vn'i'nmenvnpemdtesijSLg*  that  we  (excl.)  may  have  good  health 

(conj.  fut.) 
a'pj/ayAgw*  when  we  (incl.)-came  (conj.  aor.) 
aAiyAn*  when  thou  saidst  116.20  (conj.  aor.) 
winep^yAn*  thou  wilt  die  296.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wlwdpdmoy An^  thou  hadst  better  flee  for  thy  life  98.5  (conj.  fut.; 

wdp-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19];  -m-  [§§  21, 37];  -o-  [§  40]) 
wi*a*^7noyAn*  that  thou  talkest  322.16    (conj.   fut.;    -m-   -o- 

[§§  21,  40]) 
vnhindmoyAn^  thou  shouldst  flee  98.8  (conj.  fut.) 
pemdmojAn^  in  thy  flight  98.5  (subj.  pres.) 
TclcipydtojATL^  when  thou  hast  brought  (it)  here  320.20  (subj.  pres. ; 

Uci'  pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19]) 
wdpiJcdwusdjAn^  start  and  take  another  step  128.18  (subj.  pres.; 

wdpi'llie];  -^c^[§19]) 
pydyAD.^  if  you  should  come  320.4  (subj.  pres.) 
Si'pemivxipdmutc^  then  he  started  to  begin  to  flee  154. 10  (conj.  aor. ; 

pemi'  wdpir  [§  16];  -^i-m-Vr  f§§  19,  37,  40]) 
a'pemt^atc*  then  he  walked  along  104.19  (conj.  aor.;  pern- tor 

pemi'  [§  16]  before  vowel;  -^asd-  [§  19]) 
aAitc*  then  he  said  48.21;  58.26,  27;  114.2,9;  118.21,23  (conj.  aor.) 
hTciyusdtc^  then  he  walked  about  252.17  (conj.  aor.;  Jei-y-usdr 

[§§16,8,19]) 
kndgwdtc^  then  he  started  away  240.19  (conj.  aor.) 
apyatc*  then  he  came  326.22  (conj.  aor.) 
Si'penuic^  then  he  went  away  326.2  (conj.  aor.) 
pydnit^  should  he  come  156.21  (subj.  pres.) 
pUigdte'^  that  he  entered  18.4  (subj.  past) 
wi'pyanitc*  when  he  would  come  298.11  (conj.  fut.;  -ni-  [§  34]) 
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hhAnemiwdpusdwhic^  they  continued  to  start  ofif  on  a  walk  10^> 

(conj.  aor.;  liAnemiwdp-  [wdpi-]  -twd-  [§§  16, 19]) 
a  fciyi^^awatc*  they  tramped  about  136.14  {Id^-usd-  [§§  16,8,  ll*^i 
a'pj/awatc*  when  they  came  120.7,  166.22  (conj.  aor.) 
a*2>anfwatc^  then  they  halted  to  camp  166.13  (conj.  aor.;  pcud- 

[§  16]) 
an^S^watc*  they  halted  166.7  (conj.  aor.;  nagi  [§  16]) 
an€2>awatc^  they  slept  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
a'p^rmwatc'  then  they  went  away  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
wi'pemamuwatc*  then  it  was  their  purpose  to  begin  to  flee  (conj. 

fut.;  pem-orWrVn  [§§  16,  19,  21,  37,  40]) 

Transitive  forms: 

vntAcinesA^  I  shall  kill  her  102.1  (conj.  fut.;  nes-  to  kill) 
dgwUcd  wiTie^manin'  I  do  not  mean  to  kill  thee  54.23  (conj.  fut: 

-n'  negative  suffix) 
hv)a/wUAmavnjAn^  when  you  (singular)  taunted  me  about  him 

330.16  (conj.  aor.) 
a'ii'camiyAn*  you  (singular)  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  (conj.  aor.) 
wipdpAgamensLg^  we  (excl.)  shall  now  club  you  to  death  160.6 

(conj.  fut.;    pdpAgor  reduplicated  form  of  a   stem  allied  to 

pAg[iy  [§§  14,  20];  -me-  [§§  8, 21]) 
necijAn^  if  thou  slay  me  54.2 1  (subj .  pres. ;  nes-y  nee-  to  slay  [see  §9]) 
wiMi^^nAtc^  wilt  thou  carry  them  away?  54.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wiketeminawiyeigy/^  that  ye  will  bless  me  380.7  (conj.  fut.) 
awdpAmatc  he  looked  at  her  298.20  (conj.  aor.;  -tc  for  -te*  before 

a  vowel) 
a'fctwatc*  he  feared  him  366.22  (conj.  aor.;  -«-  [§  21.7]) 
aAinatc^  he  said  to  him  (her)  240.16,  290.18  (conj. aor.;  -n-  [§  21]) 
k'ldcinesatc^  after  she  had  slain  (an  animate  object)  254.19  (conj. 

aor.;  hid-  [§  16];  nes-  to  slay) 
aim*pumatc*  he  then  ate  with  them  296.8  (conj.  aor.;  un-pu-m- 

[§§16,21,37]) 
a'iiisArimatc  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  102.6  (conj.  aor.; 

TcAski  -rYi'  [§§  16, 21];  -ic  for  -tc^  before  a  vowel) 
hpydtdhwa>tc^  he  then  fetched  (an  animate  object)  266.15  (conj. 

aor.;  pyd-t-d-hw-  [§§  16,  8,  19,  21]) 
hwdpAtA^  he  then  looked  at  (the  inanimate  thing)  222.22,  248.3 

(conj.  aor.;  -^  [§§  21,  37]) 
naTcdJcdgeuAg^  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (conj.  aor.;  naJca  also, 

again;  -a  lost  before  a-;  hog-n-  [§§  8, 16,  21]) 
SLpemwutAg^  so  he  shot  at  (the  inanimate  object)  252.19  (conj. 

aor.;  -^  [§§  21,37]) 
hwdpAcimiwatc^  when  they  poke  fun  at  me  322.12  (conj.  aor.; 

wdpA  to  look  at) 
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insLcinAtviAmu'k^  thus  they  be^ed  of  thee  382.14  (conj.  aor.) 
an€«awatc*  then  they  killed  him  294.8,  296.2  (conj.  aor.) 
aAinawatc*  then  they  told  him  32.5  (conj.  aor.;  -tv-  [§  21]) 
ndwhwat^  should  they  see  them  192.11  (subj.  pres.) 

tit  would  seem  that  under  some  conditions  a-  and  wir  may  be  used 
^itYx  the  subjunctive  (see  §  35.4).     Examples  are: 

a'lwiiwate'®  when  they  had  camped  96.2  (pronominal  form  of 

subjunctive  past) 
witmpamute'®  it  was  his  purpose  to  flee  218.14  (pronominal  form 

of  subjunctive  past;  wdp-d-m-U'  [§§  16,  19,  21,  and  37,  40]) 
wiml^te'®  she  would  have  eaten  96.3 
yfijpemwxgQ'^  I  would  have  shot  it  254.20  — T.  M.] 
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-A^pparently  these  forms  are  distantly  related  to  the  other  dependent 
lodes.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  forms  for  the  third  person  ani- 
:i.a»te,  exclusive,  inclusive,  and  second  person  plural.  The  character 
f  xnost  of  the  potential  forms  is  -Ic-,     Examples  are — 

ndsakAp^  you  (sing.)  would  have  come  back  to  life  116.17  (poten- 
tial) 

rndridhiydkAp^  you  (sing.)  would  have  much  of  it  (potential) 

JciydWAmikAU^  you  (sing.)  might  be  jealous  of  me  216.15  (JdydWA 
jealous;  -m-[§21];  potential) 

t7i€nAga'a  I  should  have  said  to  thee  314.3  (potential) 

ugimdwis'^  he  would  have  become  chief  26.16  (potential  subjunc- 
tive) 

nesegus^  he  would  have  been  killed  168.13  {nes-  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -e-[§8];  -5^u-[§41];  potential  subjunctive) 

miciyagagu'*  you  (pi.)  might  give  to  him  (potential  subjxmctive) 
32.11 

Xrdf*  aiydpAmi  'ai'yohipyd'kAu^  thou  shalt  not  return  to  this  place 
again  146.20  (prohibitive;  -pyd-  from  pyd-  [§  16]);  aiyo'*  here; 
aiydpAmi  back)  ' 

Tcdta  JciLseJcyd'k&k}^  be  ye  not  afraid  190.21  (prohibitive;  -'kak"  for 
-'kag";  confusion  of  -g-  and  A:  [§  3];  -se-  [§§8,  21]) 

Jcdta  num*kag"  do  not  go  out  12.4  (prohibitive;  nuvn  initial  stem 
out) 

Jcdta,  neslmdhetigdy  sdpigwd'kaku  don^t,  oh  my  little  brothers, 
peep  282.4,  6,  8,  10  (prohibitive;  -Jcu  for  -gu) 

Tcdta  min^  sdpigwakiici  let  no  one  of  you  peep  280.25  (prohibi- 
tive) 

Icdta  nAtawapikAn^  thou  shalt  not  try  to  peep  at  me  118.10  (pro- 
hibitive; -wdp-  for  wdpA  LOOK  at) 

Tcdta,  niTcd'ney  AsdmiJiVkAn^  don't,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with 
me  330.17  (prohibitive) 

TcdtP^  dtdmika^  ye  shall  not  tell  onus  (excl.)  152.10  (prohibitive) 

Tcdta  vnna  UAtAwdpikitc  uwiya^  none  of  you  shall  try  to  look  at 
me  280.19  (prohibitive;  wdp  for  wdpA) 
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It  >\'ill  be  noted  that  in  the  third  person  these  forms  are  similar  io 

those  of  the  subjunctive,  except  that  -tee  is  found  when  the  subjunctiTe 

substitutes  -te. 

pyd'iAyr^  let  us  come  (from  pyd-  [§16]) 

fyafnu  or  pydnu'  come  thou  304.17 

tetejmsdn''  walk  thou  in  a  circle  376.12  (tetep-  [J  16];  -um-  [f  19]1 

nuwlnn  out  of  doors  with  you  292.15  (nuwf-  out) 

Hyw^an"  walk  thou  about  300.2  (H-  [§  16];  -y  [§8];  -md-  [§  19]: 

Jiawin^  stay  thou  42.21 

hApiu^  sit  down  28.3  (Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  A-  really  belongs  to 

aiyd) 
pyd'gu  or  pydgu'  come  ye 
Aatmk"  remain  ye  48.23  (confusion  of  k  and  g) 
ndgwdku  begone  58.13 
mdwiriAne^o^  go  ye  in  pursuit  358.24  (mdyn-  [§  16]:  -n-  [§21]:  -f- 

[§8];  -5ro«for-<7u[§6]) 
pyatc®  let  him  come 
2>!/dwatc®  let  them  come 

wdpAmin''  look  thou  at  me  322.3  (wdpA-  to  look  at;  -m-  [|21]) 
pdnimi  speak  thou  no  more  to  him  56.3  (pdni-  [§  16];  -fn-[§21]) 
mdvnnAtujni  ask  him  to  come  366.19,  368.2  (mdwi-  [§  16]) 
wdpAme'k''  look  ye  at  him  242.19  (wdpA-;  -m-  [§21];  -c-  [§8]) 
[In  dpina^i^nage  open  it  and  set  us  (excl.)  free  290.22 -na^ 

is  a  palpable  error  for  -n&ge,  for  the  subject  is  thou. — T.  Jt] 

§  32.  THB  INTERROOATIVE  MODB 

There  is  an  interrogative  mode  that  plays  the  r61e  of  an  indirect 
question.  It  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  conjunctive 
mode;  it  is  a  subordinate  mode;  it  makes  use  of  the  syllabic  aug- 
ments d  and  vn  to  express  indefinite  and  future  tenses;  it  has  a  com- 
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3    set  of  pronominal  forms  from  which,  in   turn,  are  derived 
xs  that  are  used  to  express  further  degrees  of  subordination. 
forms  are  as  follows: 

Interrogatitre  Conjunctive,  Aorlst  and  future 


SinRQlar 


Plural 


1st  per.  ^^r^^^^^  Exclu.  ^jn^ograni 


2d  per.  ^Wnani 

3d  per.  an.         n^j-jfl^^^^ 
3d  per.  inan.     -j^^i;.}^^^^ 


Incl.  ^jWAgwdni 

3d  per.  an.       yy^\gwdhigi 
3d  per.  inan.      -  \gwdhini 


These  forms   appear  in  various  connections.     An  example  of  a 
ure  is — 

vritodpipemutiwAgwhn^  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each 
other  20.12  (indirect  question;  wdpi-  [§  16];  pemu-  in  dwdpi- 
pemutlwaUf  then  they  began  shooting  at  each  other  20.14;  cf. 
nxpemwdvf*  I  am  going  to  shoot  at  him  248.14;  -<i- recip.- 
rocal  [§  38]) 

Three  of  those  used  for  the  aorist  will  be  shown.     One  is  an  in- 

rect  question  after  an  imperative  statement. 

TclnAndiucdfW^  of  'cisenogwa^n^  you  should  inquire  how  the  affair 
stood 

Another  is  in  an  indirect  question  after  a  declarative,  negative 
atement. 

dgmncidgdydnin*  UcisowAndn*  I  did  not  learn  what  their  .name 
was 

A  third  use  is  in  the  salutation  of  a  first  meeting  after  a  long 
:>sence. 

d'pydWAudn*!  and  so  thou  hast  come! 
Without  a,  this  interrogative  appears  in 

dgwi  mechvahdw^  ndwdgvnn^ did  you  not  see  a  red  swan  80.5,  16; 
82.6  (na-  to  see  [§  16];  -wdgwi  [§  32};  -n<  [§  29]) 

[No  transitive  forms  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  interroga- 
ive  subjunctive.     Note,  however, 

n^agwani  (somebody)  must  have  killed  him  66.7 
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[muuL4i 


This  is  a  form  of  this  class;  -d  corresponds  to  a  of  -dtr*  in  this  ind^ 
pendent  mode;  -gwdn*  as  in  the  table;  but  dr  is  lacking. — ^T.  M.] 

The  subjunctive  of  the  indirect  question  omits  the  temporal  pnefa, 
and  has  throughout  final  -e  instead  of  -i  (rwdndne,  -gwdhine,  etc.). 

[nosagwan®  somebody  slew  him  26.15  (the  change  of  the  ^m 
vowel  6  to  c^  as  in  the  participial  ndaaiP'  he  that  slew  him  26.13; 
should  be  noted. — T.  M.j 

$  33.  PABTICIPIALS 


Intransitive  . 


we  excl. 


welnd. 


tlMO 


•ydiU 


-jfdge 


■fAgwe 


-fAm 


me I  

us  excl    ....  I  

osincl I  

thee -ndni 

ye I  -nAgOwe 

him I  -Aga 

them, an.     .    .    .  {  -Agigi 

It I  'AnUlni 

them,  inan  .    .   .  '  -Amdnini 


-ifAfd 


-nSge 

-ndge 

-AQda 

-Agddgi 

-AtnOife 

-AmSifini 


'Agwa 
-AgvHgi 
-AmAgwe 
-AmAgwini 


-Atm 
-Atagi 
'AniAni 
'AVUkmm 


Intransitive 

me     .    . 

US  excl.  .  . 

us  incl.  .  . 

thee   .    .  . 

ye  ...  . 
him    .    . 

them,  an.  . 

it   ...  . 
them,  inan. 


ye 
-ydgwe 


he 


they,  an. 


it 


tbej.  injB. 


-iy&gtce 
-iydge 


•&gwa 
-6gwigi 
-A  m&gwe 
-Amdgwini 


•ta 

-tdgi 

-VMga'ki 

-Ha 

-itdgi 

•gtoiy&ni 

-ijfAmeta 

4yAm€teigi 

-gwipOge 

'UAgwa 

-uAgvfigi 

-gwiffAgwe 

-'ka 

'kigi 

-gwiyAni 

-n&gwa 

-nAgwigi 

•gwipdgwe 

-dta 

-atdgi 

•gwUei 

-Ota 

-atdgi 

-gwitodtci 

-Aga 

•Agigi 

-Atn&miga'ki 

•Agini 

'Agigi 

'AnUimiga'ki 

-wug^kiai 


-gwifSithu 

'fftcifSgiiii 

-ffwifAfwim 

-gvifAuim 

-gteipSftrimi 

•gwiwdidMi 

•gwiwateiid 

-■AntoiMga 

-AntOMiga' 


It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  participle  and  the  conjunctive  verb.  In  the  first  place,  the  par- 
ticiple lacks  the  temporal  augment  a  to  denote  indefinite  tense.  In 
the  second  place,  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  initial  stem 
undergoes  change;  this,  however,  is  not  always  maintained  if  the 
vowel  be  i,  o,  or  u.  Finally,  as  observed  from  the  table,  the  singular 
of  the  third  person  animate  intransitive  ends  in  -to,  the  plural  of  the 
same  person  and  gender  ends  in  -tqigiy  and  the  ending  of  the  plural  of 
the  third  person  inanimate  is  -miga'Jcini  instead  of  -^miga^hi.    Some 
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f  these  diflFerences  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  participles 
dtli  their  related  conjunctives: 

d'hAnemihdHc*  when  he  went  yon  way 
ane'Tniha^t^  he  who  went  yon  way 
a'nemi^'tcig*  they  who  went  yon  way 
a'n^mi^miga'ki^n'  they  (the  stones)  that  went  yon  way 

d'pe'me'lcdHc*  when  he  passed  by  / 

ph'melcd^t'^  he  who  passed  by 

d'hixtd^tc*  when  he  came  from  thence 
weiHcit^  he  who  came  from  thence 
vrn'tcirrngSi'lsiW  they  (the  things)  that  came  from  thence 

d^JcVwitd^tc*  when  he  staid  around  them 
fciim'^atci^g*  they  who  staid  about  them 
A:itw'^miga*ki^ni  they  (the  things)  that  remained  about 

psimine'Tca'watci^  they  that  chase  70  title  (stem-vowel  e) 
rrvk'Tcaddvni^  he  who  was  fasting  186  title  (stem-vowel  a) 
mMwdnetSi^  he  who  preferred  it  136.5  (stem-vowel  e)  [ending 

-ag^  for  -^flr«— T.  M.] 
w&pinlgwdV^  the  white-eyed  one  150.1  (stem-vowel  d) 
ts.pdn At^  the  one  whom  you  love  150.1  (stem-vowel  e) 
vmnimdV^  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken  150.7  (stem-vowel  i) 
na«dt*  he  that  slew  him  26.13,  17  (stem- vowel  e) 
tceigdndtowdtci^  they  of  every  language  22.14   (tcdg  for  tcdgi 

[§16]) 
miJcemdtcig  they  who  had  been  making  love  to  her  46.5  (mi  Te- 
ll l^];  -€-[§8];  -m-[§21]) 

The  transitive  pronominal  forms  diflFer  most  widely  where  the  third 
person  is  involved  in  the  subject.  The  transitive  participle  of  the 
third  person  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  possessive  construction 
combined  with  that  of  an  objective.  Its  sense  is  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  noun.  Its  pronominal  endings  are  slightly  diflFerent,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table. 


he 


they 


him  . 
them 
it  .    . 
them 


-atcini 

-awOtcini 

-atci' 

•atodtci'i 

-Agi 

-Amotodtci 

'Agini 

-Amotodtcini 

These  forms  occur  in  situations  like  these : 

teJnawfi'matci^'  his  relative;  viz.,  one  to  whom  he  is  related 

(-m-  [§  21]) 
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icma'wdHJkg^  his  object  of  relation;  viz.,  a  thing  to  which  he  k 
bound  by  a  tie  (-^I§  21]) 

Umawdmh!yfhici\i^  their  relative 

^naw?a*<A'mowaHc*  their  object  of  relation 

iMp^ma'watc*^'*  the  animate  objects  of  his  view;  viz.,  the  ani- 
mate objects  at  which  he  is  looking  {vApA-  to  see;  -m-  [|  21]) 

wdpA!tK^''n^  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  view  (-^-  [§  21]) 

-wn^maVatci^**  their  companions;  viz.,  ones  with  whom  tbej 
were  in  company  {vn-  [§  16]) 

m^'^Amowatci^n*  their  accompaniments 

tfn^matcin*  he  who  accompanied  him  70.14  (full  analy^s,  note 
23,  p.  869;  translation  in  Fox  Texts  not  accurate) 

pyanatcin*  she  whom  he  had  brought 

fdgAmeTYieiQm^  he  who  was  being  hit  26.25  (from  p^g-  [f  14]) 

§  84.  THIBP  PBItSON  ANIMATE 

The  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  has  two  forma,  lie 
first  of  these  forms  is  -tci  for  the  singular,  -wdtci  for  the  phir^;  the 
second  is  -nitd  for  both  singular  and  plural.  The  latter  form  is  used 
in  two  cases.  One  is  syntactic,  and  occurs  when  the  dependent  verb 
is  subordinate  to  a  principal  verb.  The  other  is  pBychological,  aiKi 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  the  depend^it  verb  plays  a  lees  iBEiportant 
rdle  than  the  subject  of  another  verb;  it  is  a  frequent  construction  in 
narration.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  takes  on  an 
objective  ending  -waui  for  the  singular,  and  -vxi'i  or  ha'*  f c*  the  plural. 

d/'fyatc*  af'fyaxa'tc^  when  he  came  the  other  was  arriving 
o'ni  ne'gvie^nw*  d'ndgwdHe*  .  .  .  hd^geyd^'*  af'pydm%c^  so  thei 

once  went  he  away  .  .  .  then  by  and  by  here  came  another 
ite^pihd'w^  aha^winVtc^  V'hvdwA^^  he  went  over  to  the  place 

where  the  woman  was 
ugi^mdWA^g*  d'pUi'gdwd^tc*,  o'ni  u^Kwa'tcJdha^''  antl'tefniH^*  the 

chiefs  then  went  inside,  and  thereupon  the  youths  came  on  out 

The  sam3  thing  happens  to  a  transitive  verb  in  the  same  relation. 
The  change  takes  place  with  the  form  representing  the  subject,  but 
the  form  representing  the  object  remains  unchanged.  The  change 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  a  dependent  verb  ^becomes  the  object  of 
a  principal  verb.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  has 
the  objective  ending  -^ni  in  the  singular,  and  -a'i  in  the  plural.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  first  two  show  the  eoostruction  "With  an 
intransitive  dependent  verb,  and  the  next  two  show  the  coBstraction 
with  a  transitive  verb, 
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wd'pAmd^vy^  ine^niwA^n^  d'^pydnVtc^  he  watched  the  man  come 
wd'pAmd^vy^  ine'niweL^'^  d/'pydni^tc^  he  watched  the  meti  come 
wd'pAmd^w^  ine'niw A^n^  dne^sdm^tc^  pecege'siwAW  he  watched  the 

man  kill  a  deer 
Twfwdw^  inefniw^k"^^  dwdpA'7ndm\c^  n^'niwA^*  anesdnitc*  pecegef^ 

^WA^n*  he  beheld  the  men  looking  at  a  man  killing  a  deer 

In  the  third  example,  d  in  dne' ssini^tc*  refers  to  pecege' siwA^n^ ,  the 
►bject  that  was  slain.  In  the  fourth  example,  d  in  dv)dpA'mhnVtc* 
efers  to  ne^niwA^^n^y  the  object  looked  at  by  the  plural  iTie'niwa'^*; 
i€^niwA^n*j  in  turn,  becomes  the  subject  of  dne'sAni^tc^y  and  pecege^si- 
VA^n*  is  the  object. 

[Dr.  Jones  is  slightly  mistaken  regarding  -nitci  in  transitive  forms. 
From  the  Fox  Texts  I  can  make  two  deductions:  namely,  that  when  the 
>bjeet  is  the  third  person  animate,  the  form  is  -dnitci  (as  Dr.  Jones 
ilso  saw);  when  third  person  inanimate,  the  form  is  -^m^7^^Vc^  (with 
aminitei  as  a  variant).     The  -a-  of  -^.nitci  is  the  same  pronominal  ele- 
ment to  be  seen  in  a — Siiodtcl  (jf  29),  etc.;  while  •A7}ii'  is  related  to  Am- 
in  'Amwa  (§  28);  Amo  in  a — Ainoiodtei  (§  29);  'Amo-  -Amaw-  of  the 
double  object,  etc.    Contrast  d'tcdgAw^mi/f^  then  they  ate  it  all  (ani- 
mate) 294.10  {a — nitd  [§  29];  tcdg-  for  t(^i'  totality  [§  16]  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  Am-  for  Amw-  to  eat  [§  16]  by  elision  [§  12])  with 
kd'kdwAtditmmtc^^  they  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)  294.10  {kd- 
reduplication  [§  25];  ^kdioA-  to  crltjch  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21];  a-  dropped 
[5  12]).     And  observe  wd'to7cd^^7/?awatc*  again  they  ate  it  (animate) 
all  296.3  (for  iiakf^  again  a-  [§  10];  a — dwdwtc*  [§  29])  and  ft*^didw?.i- 
^Amowatc*THENTHEYCRUNCHEDTHEM(bones:inanimate)296.5(rt— iime>- 
zodtc*  [§  29]),  where  no  change  in  the  third  person  subject  occurs.     Note 
also  OTiam^Twr^Aminitc*  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate)  294. 13  (for 
on*-a-),  but  am(?//i^na^amowatc*  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 
296.6  (for  a — Amowdtd  [§  29]).     Further  compare  a*i''^aV^c^;mminitc* 
172. 19,  a*^  'da/^^Aminitc*  172. 16,  then  he  took  it  in  his  hand  (a  'ddp-^ 
A'tdp'  initial  stem;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21J)  with  ft*ii*^'/?^7iAg*  then  he 
took  it  172.5  {a — Ag*  [§  29];  Si'a'tdpenA^  174.15  is  a  variant;  m^'A'dd- 
>^.Ag*  172.12  is  for  m*  a-).     See  also  22.23;  68.13;  150.15, 17;  160.18; 
166.19;  172.14,  17;  174.8;  188.21;  244.14;  348.18,  22,  23.    This  Ami 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  an  interrogative  verbal  form  (§32);  namely,  d'Uri' 
woitAxxAnigwdn^  340. 11,  17.     The  inserted  -iii-  is  also  noteworthy.     The 
analysis  of  this  is  a — gwdmf  (§  32);  tAu-  to  engage  in  (§  16);  wd 
sound  (§  20).     He  sounded  it  (i.  e. ,  his  voice)  out  is  a  close  ren- 
dering. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  same  device  of  inserting  -ni-  is  used 
in  the  subjimctive;  e.  g.,  pydmt^  156.21  should  he  chance  to 
come.— t.  M.] 
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TJme  of  the  Possefl»ed  Noun  as  Subject  of  a  Verb 

An  independent  verb  with  the  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person 
used  as  the  subject  changes  the  form  of  its  pronominal  ending  from 
-tr*"  to  -niwAU*  in  the  singular  and  from  -WAg^  to  -niwa'*  in  the  plurd. 
The  change  is  one  of  concord  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

viAnemd'hemA^n^  pya'niwA^n*  his  dog  comes 
viAnemohe'mw&WA^n*  pya'niwA^n*  their  dog  comes 
ulAnemd'hema^'*  pt/a'niwa^**  his  dogs  come 
utAnemohe^mwawa'^*  pya'niwa^'*  their  dogs  come 

The  next  set  of  examples  are  of  the  independent  transitive  verb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  concenB 
only  the  one  representing  the  subject;  the  one  standing  for  the 
object  remains  the  same. 

utAnemd'hemA^n*  w&'fATndmwA^'n^  nw/^hwawA''n*  his  dog  looked  at 
the  wolf  (a  in  wd^pAmsLniwA'^n*  is  an  objective  sign,  and  refers 
to  ma^'hwdWA^n*,  the  object  of  the  verb) 

utAnemo'Tiema^'*  w&' pAmdmvfei'^^  ma^'hwavxi^'*  his  do^  watched 
the  wolves 

If  the  object  of  the  verb  become  in  turn  the  subject  of  a  depcndeni 
clause,  it  will  still  keep  its  objective  form;  but  its  verb  will  be  of  the 
dependent  group.  The  object  of  the  main  verb  will  be  represent^ 
as  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  by  -nitci  (ni  in  -nifci  is  the  same  u 
ni  in  -mwAn*).  As  in  the  case  of  the  independent  verb,  so  in  that  of 
the  dependent  verb,  the  sign  of  the  object  is  unmodified. 

vtAuemo'lieTnA^n^wapATndmwA^^  ine'niwA^n^  aTi^^ani^tc*  nKi^'hTi- 
WA^n*  his  dog  looked  at  the  man  who  was  killing  the  v<^ 
(a  in  dne^ssini^tc*  refers  to  ma'^hwdWA^nij  the  object  that  wis 
killed;  and  nitd  in  the  same  verb  refers  to  in^niwA^n^,  the 
subject  who  did  the  killing;  the  verb  is  of  the  conjunctive 
mode). 

If  the  verb  of  the  possessed  subject  contain  a  dependent  clause 
with  object,  it  will  keep  the  singular  -niwAn^,  even  though  the 
possessed  subject  be  plural. 

utAnemohe^mwdwA''^  wd'pAmnmwA'li^  rrw/^hwdWA^n^  apernkt- 
'Tca^'wdniHc*  Tco^Tco' cdliA^n^  their  dogs  looked  at  the  wolf  chasiD^ 
the  pig 

utAnemohe^mwdwa^'^  wd^pAmdniwA^n^  mu'^hwdwa'''*  d^pennnt- 
'Tca'^wdniHc*  Icd^kd'cdJia^'*  their  dogs  watched  the  wolves  chas- 
ing the  pigs 
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^here  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  construction  belonging  to  the  pos- 
ted inanimate  noun  of  the  third  person  when  used  as  the  subject 
an  intransitive  verb.  The  pronominal  ending  representing  the 
)ject  of  the  independent  verb  is  changed  from  -w*  to  -niw*  in  the 
gular,  and  from  -on*  to  -^iwAU*  in  the  plural.  These  peculiarities 
L  be  observed  from  an  illustration  of  an  independent  intransitive 
•b. 

utA'senVm*  pya'migAteni^w^  his  stone  comes  this  way 
tUAse^niniA^n*  pydmig Ate' mwA^n^  his  stones  come  hitherward 

rhe  construction  is  not  so  simple  with  a  transitive  verb.  If  the 
rb  takes  an  object  which  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of  a  subordi- 
te  clause,  then  its  pronominal  subject  becomes  -niwAU*  for  both 
3  singular  and  the  plural. 

^UA'8en^'m*  mecttgwi'mwAW  nefniwA'n^  d^fefmiTie'Tca'^wanVic* 
i'*JcwdWA^n^  his  stone  hit  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  woman 

tUAse'nimA^n*  mecuffwi'niwAW  Tie'nivxi^^*  d*pemine^Jca'^wdnVtc* 
i'^hwdwa'^^  his  stones  hit  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
women 

If  there  be  only  the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  then  the  verb 
sumes  dependent  form.  The  ending  of  the  pronominal  element 
presenting  the  subject  of  an  assertive  verb  is  -nitci,  which  at  once 
oks  like  an  animate  form  of  the  conjimctive.  But  there  are  three 
iculiarities  which  point  toward  a  passive  participial.  One  is  the 
esence  of  -giDi-  before  -^itc^.  This  -gwi-  seems  to  be  the  same  as  -jr-  or 
U'y  which,  occurring  in  the  same  place,  expresses  a  passive  relation. 
Qother  peculiarity  is  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  initial  stem  imder- 
)es  change.  Finally,  the  syllabic  augment  a  is  wanting.  Change 
'  the  vowel  of  an  initial  stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  a,  are 
le  [>eculiar  characteristics  of  a  participial. 

viA^seni^m*  macu'gwini^tc*  ine'niwA''n*  his  stone  hit  the  man 
tUA8e'nimA''n^  macu'gwini^tc'  in€'niwA''n*  his  stones  struck  the  man 

The  active  transitive  form  of  the  verb  is  me'cwWaf^  he  hit  him 
riTH  A  MISSILE.  The  animate  passive  conjimctive  is  dme'cuguHc* 
then  he  was  struck  by  a  missile. 

[Here  should  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  possessed 
lanimate  noun  of  the  first  person  with  a  transitive  verb  taking  an 
nimate  object.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  verb  is  precisely  the 
ame  as  in  the  passive  [§  41],  but  the  incorporated  pronominal  object 
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immediately  precedes  the  final  termination.  An  example  is  ni] 
netdwatsigw^  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from  me)  80.19;  81 
8,  21;  nipifcu'*  ne^i^^i^agw*  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  awat  {mem 
me)  80.8.  The  analysis  of  the  last  is  n-  my;  m-  suflSx  omitted  (|  45j: 
Ipi  arrow;  'hi'*  verily;  ne — gvf^  i  am  (§  41) ;  the  -a-  before  the-j«*is 
the  same  objective  incorporated  third  person  pronoun  met  in  ||  28,29 
(e.g.,  anesBtc*  then  he  slew  him)  .  The  t  after  ne-  is  inserted  accord- 
ing to  §  28;  dt^ii- auw- is  an  initial  stem  (§  16)  meaning  to  carry  awat; 
the  following  t  seems  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  inanimate  subject  (see  f  21). 
I  may  add,  nlpi-Jc^  is  merely  a  reduction  of  ntpi-Jcu'*  by  stress  (f  6).— 
T.  M.] 

Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  of  the  Third  Person  as  the  Object  of  a  Tert 

Ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise  when  a  possessed  noun  of  the  third 
person,  like  o'sau*  his  father,  becomes  the  object  of  a  verb.  In  a 
sentence  like  ndwdw^  d'sAU*  he  saw  his  father  there  are  two  possible 
fathers:  one  is  the  father  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  is  the  fsdw 
of  somebody  else.  The  sentence,  however,  implies  but  a  single 
father,  but  which  one  is  meant  is  not  made  positive  by  any  spefiil 
form.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  fatkr 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  father  of  another  be  in  mind,  and  there 
be  a  desire  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  one  of  two  methods  is  employed. 
In  the  one  the  name  of  the  son  appears  before  the  possessed  nomL 
the  name  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  objective : 

na'wdw^  PdgwA'mwA^n^  o'sah*  he  saw  Running-Wolf's  father 
In  the  other,  use  is  made  of  an  incorporated  dative  constnictioD. 

ndtA'mawa'w^  o'sau*,  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  hr  saw  it 
FOR  him  his  father;  and  the  sense  of  which  is  hr  saw  hdi 
who  was  father  to  another.  The  vowel  a  after  /  is  in 
inanimate  pronominal  element.  It  is  objective,  while  a  of 
the  penult  is  animate  and  in  a  dative  relation,  [nd-  is  an 
initial  stem,  to  see;  -^-  is  an  intervocalic  (J  8) ;  -dv^  (§  28).— 
T.  M.] 

The*  'Atnaw-  of  ndt-AniAwdw^  is  identical  with  the  -Amaw-  of 
Apl'AmA\yin^  untie  this  for  me  312.12  (Apt-  untie  [§  16];  -!«• 
[§31]);  d'A'pi'Amav^dtc*  then  he  untied  the  thing  and  took  it 
OFF  FROM  HIM  312.13  (fi — dtc*  [§  29]) ;  pemtUAinsLwinu  shoot  him  for 
ME  202.18;  204,9  ipemU'  for  pemwu-  [§  12];  -4-  [§  21]:  -inu,  a  pro- 
longation of  'in^  [§  31]);  ^i^^AmawIn  pour  it  out  for  him  (me!) 
236.8  i-a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21];  -Tn  for -in«  [§  31]  by  contraction  [f  10]  and 
stress  [§6]). 

*  From  here  to  p.  838,  addition  by  T.  Michelaon. 
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tio  question  of  the  double  object  in  Algonquian  is  not  raised  by  Dr. 
2ts.  It  surely  is  found,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  more  than 
igrnentary  series  from  the  Fox  Texts.  The  pronominal  form  of 
t.hird  person  object,  singular  or  plural,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
cey^-  before  vowels,  -Amo-  {-Amu-)  before  consonants.  This  occurs 
lediately  before  the  other  sufBxal  pronominal  elements*  It  is  clear 
:  -^maw'  and  -Amo-  are  related  to  the  'Arn-  in  -Amw/*  of  the  inde- 
dent  mode  (§  28),  -Amdn',  -AmAgnfj  -Ammodtc^^  etc.,  of  conjunctive 
subjunctive  (J  29);  -Aindge^y  -Aindgu^^  -Amoipd^^  etc.,  of  the 
3ritial,  potential  subjunctive,  prohibitive  (§  30);  -Amo^,  -Amd^m', 
vjLQxif^  'Axxidgvf^  'AvcLomiga^^  etc.,  of  the  participial  (§  33); 
Ltz'A:*,  -Amozm^,  etc.,  of  the  imperative  (§  31).  Following  are 
pies: 

IcesahahAmon^  I  bum  him  for  you  (sing.)  380.1  {he — n^  [§  28]; 

sak'  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8J;  -A-  [§  21]) 
X^esakahAmbnepyf'  I  burn  him  for  you  (pi.)  380.6  {ke — nepvf' 

[§  28];  the  rest  as  above) 
petniUAKiaiwinu  shoot  him  for  me  202.18  {pernu-  for  pemw-  to 

shoot;  -U  \%  8];  -inn  for  -/n*  [§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  5]) 
dhawAfenAVOAYfatc  then  he  handed  it  to  him  348.8  (with  she  as 

subj.  174.17)  (for  d—atc^  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8]; 

awA  for  dwA^  an  initial  stem  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8],  -n-  [§  21]);  see 

also  348.10,  12,  14 
klsakahAm^Lyidpvf^  ye  will  bum  him  for  them  180.14  {kl — dpv/^ 

[§28];  sak'^xi  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
Apt  A'mdkwin^  untie  it  for  me   312.12  (Apl  [api-^  to  untie  [§16]; 

-m«  [§31]) 
d'A'pi  'A'mawa^c^  then  he  untied  it  for  him  312.13  (a — dtc*  [§  29]) 
d'pydtenAinAwiwdtc^  then  they  brought  it  to  me  376.9  {d — itodtc* 

[§  29];  pyd'  motion  hitherward  [§16];  -te-  [§  8];  -n-  [§21]) 
pyd;tenAm9wiydgyf  when  you  (pi.) brought  me  it  376.1  {d-  dropped 

[§  12];  d—iydgvf  [§  29]) 
dndgonAiDAwdtc^  then    he    shoved    it   into  them  358.1    {d — dtc* 

[§  29];   -71-  [§  21];   the  initial   stem  is  ndgo-  [ndgu-  358.3]  to 

shove) 
pydtenBxnawin^  hand  me  them  242.13  (graphic  variant  ior  pydten- 

AmawmV  pyd-  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8];  -^7^«  [§  31]) 
nimdmnAtutAmsLwdv/^  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  for  it  252.20  {ni — 

dv^  [§  28];  mdwi-  to  go  [§  16];  uAtu-  [nAto-]  to  ask  [§  16]); 

keriAtotAmon^  I  ask  it  of  you  380.2,  4  {ke—n^  [§  28]) 
o^a'^AAmawa^  when  he  burns  him  for  him  title  380  {d — dtd^ 

[§  29];  sak-  initial  stem  to  bubn  as  an  offering;  -a-  [§  8]; 

-A-  [§  21]) 
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aaakahAXDKVfatoaUf  when  they  burn  him  for  them  title  Sn 
(fit— d?/?a^[§29]) 

JcetecinatutBxnon^  such  is  what  I  ask  of  thee  380.5  (graphic  Tarmot 
for  ketAciTiAttUAmOn^;  he — n^  [§  28];  tAci-  initial  stem  min- 
ing numbee) 

IndcirtAtutAxaxiL^  is  what  they  beg  of  thee  382.14  (for  in'  i'iW-; 
m<  [§  47];  a—k^  [§  29];  tci  thus) 

t^Amawtn*  tell  them  to  me  350.19  (the  stem  is  vnt-  [or  tci-;  >^-8s 
in  §8?];  -t7i«[5  31]) 

JcewitAmQn  I  told  it  to  you  114.22  (for  he — n«  [§  28]  by  oontnc- 
tion[§8]) 

JnwUkmByfa'itf^  thou  wilt  tell  it  to  him  178.1  {hi — avf^  [§  28]) 

dwUAmonan*  I  tell  it  to  thee  314.1  (a — nan*  [§  29]) 

klvfit^mone-ma*  go  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  112.15  {hi — ne  [§  2S]; 
-ernd'  variant  of  -Amd-) 

kiwitem6nepwa  1  will  tell  it  to  you  (pi.)  356.6  {kl — nepwa  [J  !^]) 

vn'i'ciwltKmbnAgdvf  what  I  should  tell  you  (pi.)  280.13  (vi— 
uAgotif  [§  29];  id-  initial  stem  thus;  -a/Tio-  variant  of  -Amh-) 

dwawUkxn^^lyAn*  when    thou   tauntedst  me  about    him  330.16 

{o—iyAn*  [§  29];  wa-  [§  25]) 
' wimltkxnnwiydg*  what  we  (excl.)  would  you  (sing.)  declare  to  a« 
364.20  {wl—iydg^  [§  29]) 

akzctwitAmondn*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  thee  330.13  {a — kar 
[§  29];  Jclci-  an  initial  stem  denoting  oompletiox  [§  16];  an  ex- 
cellent example  to  show  that  ktei-  in  Algonquian  is  not  n^ 
is  assumed  in  some  purely  practical  grammars)  merely  a  teos^ 
prefix  to  form  the  perfect) 

kiwttAmsLwi'tcdmeg^  1  should  merely  like  you  to  tell  it  to  me 
328.14  {H—i  [§  28] ) 

I  do  not  understand  awitAme^  vntAm6nenAgd'^  i  ought  not  to 
HAVE  told  YOU  314.2.  It  is  clear  that  nii.^d'*  belongs  in  §  30;  -Aftt^- 
also  needs  no  elucidation.  The  -Tie-  is  a  puzzle;  I  wonder  if  it  stands 
for  -ni'  and  is  the  same  as  the  negative  suffix  -ni  in  §  29 1 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  aketeminAmeLWiyagnf  374.14  (and  similarly 
IndcindkaketeminAm&wiydgvf  374.9)  means,  not  in  that  you  have 
BLESSED  THEM  FOR  MY  SAKE, — which  the  analysis  would  require,— but 

IN  THAT  YOU  HAVE   DONE  THE  BLESSING  FOR  ME. 

wiwUAinsiSVAge^  at  350.17  is  clear  enough  in  structure  {wl—A^f:' 
[§§  29, 35]),  but  certainly  does  not  fit  well  with  Dr.  Jones's  explana- 
tion (Fox  Texts,  p.  351,  footnote  3).     I  suspect  that  the  real  sen^e  ki 

MEANT  TO  HAVE  TOLD  (yOU)   ABOUT  THEM  FOR  HIS  SAKE. 

This  'Amaw'  is  also  to  be  seen  in  indefinite  passives,  conjunctiTe 
mode  [§  41].     Examples  are: 
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^i'ke'JeahAmekwig*  when  I  was  pointed  it  out  374.16  {a — tg*;  kek- 

an  initial  stem,  to  know,  to  find  out;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
iike^kahAmeiWutd^  it  was  pointed  out  for  him  62.8  {a — idc^;  -Amom- 

represents  the  inanimate  object) 
kice9»x[^^ut(f'  when  it  was  done  cooking  for  him  14.18,  21  {Jace- 

Tcici'  COMPLETION  [§  16];  -avuiW'  variant  of  -AmaW'^  a-  dropped 

[§  12];  Or-uU^ 
apAj>akenAxn9,yjutc^  then  it  was  taken  away  and  torn  off  him 

158.19(a— w^;  pA-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  pak-  to  separate) 
a*  a'  'kasAjnsLWutc^  they  deprived  him  of  it  and  burnt  it  up  158.19 

{a — utc*;  contrast  with  this  a  a*'kamtt(^  he  was  burnt  up  160.1) 
d  *pakwd€AmeLWut(^  then  it  was  sliced  away  for  him  14.22  {-c- 

[§  21];  contrast  14.23  dhAnemisakwacutc^',  JiAnemi-  [§  16]) 

^Iso  this  'Amaw'  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pronominal  termination 
a  transitive  verb  with  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  object 
34): 

a/net AXD»,yiAgvf  osvmAn^  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother 
344.10  {a—Agvf  [§  29];  net-  a  variant  of  nea-  to  kill  [§§  9, 16]; 
(mmAn*\  o  for  u\  u — mAn^  [§  45]). 

The  -AmO'  is  certainly  also  to  be  seen  in  a  transitive  form  of  the 
berrogative  mode,  which,  though  not  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  neverthe- 
$s  existed:  • 

kekekdnetAxnmjAndn^  you  knew  all  about  it  288.5  {ke-  [§  25];  kek- 
initial  stem;  -dne-  [§  18];  -^[§  8  or  §  21];  a-  dropped  [§  12]; 
d — wAndn*  [§  32]) 

ndtawdnetkmoioAndn^  what  you  desire  in  your  own  mind  180.9 
[ndtav^t]-  to  desire;  -wAndn^  [§  32]) 

In  this  connection  the  peculiar  use  of  'Amd-  in  certain  cases  should 
3  mentioned: 

d^ldciwltkimgutc^  when  he  was  told  about  them  54.13  {d — tc^ 
[§  29];  kid'  completion;  wit-  to  tell;  -gu-  [§  41]) 

dndstga/iAmagidc  then  she  poured  it  for  her  316.23  (for  on* 
dslgakAmsLgiUc*  by  contraction  [§  10];  d — to*  [§  29];  slg-  an  ini- 
tial stem  meaning  to  pour;  -a-  [§  8 J;  -A-  [§  21];  the  English 
idiom- prevents  this  being  translated  as  a  passive) 

pydtAnAixmgutc*  she  was  fetched  it  318.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-A'  variant  of  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -d—tc*  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

heuAtawdnetArnhgog*  they  ask  it  of  you  382.12  {ke-—gdg*  [§  28]; 
nAtaW'  a  by-form  of  uAtu-  to  ask;  -dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21]) 

nitditAmn{iwa-md  of  course  he  will  tell  me  it  328.21  {nl—g%va 
[§  28];  wit'  to  tell) 
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dna])apdhaka^mBgvic  then  it  was  tapped  on  by  hira  346.15  (for  d^' 
apajpakahAxm^titcf]  a — tc^  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  pd-  [f  25];  pai- 
[cf.  apapagepydhkimnitcf^  68.13]  to  tap;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [f  21  J: 
note  that  the  subject  grammatically  must  be  animate) 

A  double  object  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  344.5,  7,  15,  24;  346.8:  bul 
unfortunately  I  can  not  completely  analyze  the  form;  pdpdkaiwa^'^' 
is  a  variant  for  papAgAtAmK^-^  and  the  double  object  is  clear  ifo- 
[§  25];  pAgA'  [/>a^/-]  to  strike  with  a  club). 

A  couple  of  examples  where  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plnr&l 
and  the  direct  object  third  person  singular  (or  plural),  with  the  second 
person  singular  as  indirect  object,  are — 

kipyd^gb^  they  will  bring  them  to  you  348.3  (^ — gog^  [§  28];  p^ 
motion  hitherward  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21]  and 

kiAaw?a^agog  they  will  fetch  them  to  you  348.4  (for  Jcl — gog^  [f  28] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8];  awa-  variant  of  awA-  to  fetch 
[§  16];  't'  [§§  8,  21]).  The  -a-  is  the  same  objective  pronomiial 
element  seen  in  ne — hwa^  he — apwa,  etc.  [§  28];  d — B£ei^  a — atnoA^', 
etc.  [§  29];  -a,y<z,  -a^odsa  [§  30];  -a to,  -sitcigi^  -ditctni^  -afodtcinij  etc 
[§  33]. 

Allied  to  the  double  object  is  the  treatment  of  a  possessed  noun  as 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  Dr.  Jones  has  treated  the  possessed 
noun  of  the  third  person  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  of  the  third 
person  [§  34].    But  there  are  other  cases. 

Thus  nemlcdm^  neidwAtB^w^  she  cabried  my  sacred  bundle  a  way 
326.24;  328.5,  14;  330.2  {ne-  [§  45];  ne^-gyf  [§  28];  -a-  as  above;  -/- 
[§  28];  dwA'  \awa-^  to  carry  away;  -t-  [§  8  or  §  21?]).  As  far  as  the 
verb  is  concerned,  the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  neia'fc'^agw*  she  has 
HIDDEN  IT  FROM  ME  326.17  {tcaki-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  oos- 
ceal).  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  noun  is 
inanimate,  -d-  is  animate.  An  example  of  where  the  possessed  noun 
is  the  first  person  plural  (incl.)  and  the  subject  is  the  second  person 
singular  is  ^i^tako^l^onvin^  )nhwwAn^yf^  thou  wilt  take  our  (incl.) 
DRUM  along  348.9  {ke—ndn'  [§  45];  -^  [§  45];  klr-dvf'  [§  28];  -A-[§  8]; 
awA'  a  variant  of  dwA'\  -n-  [§  21]).  Observe  that  akokon^  (348.1(»,  17) 
DRUM  is  inanimate,  as  shown  by  the  termination  *  (§  42);  and  that  the 
pronominal  elements  of  V^tako^koxa^v}^  are  inanimate;  nevertheless  the 
pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  animate.^ 

Two  kinds  of  participles  drop  the  final  sign  of  the  subject,  and  take 
on  a  lengthened  termination  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a  relation  involving  the  use  of  -n*  as  a  final  ending.  One 
is  the  transitive  participle  with  an  animate  subject  and  an  inanimate 
object;  the  nominative  ending  of  this  participle  is  -^. 

*  From  p.  834  to  here,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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'pdmiwaf sdsTcA^^  one  who  passes  by  flashing  a  light 
nd/v)dw^  pdmiwdsd' sic AminitciW   he  saw  him  that  went  past 
flashing  a  light 

The  same  ending  with  similar  change  occurs  with  an  intransitive 
pckrticiple. 

pd'wacVg^  one  who  shakes  his  (own)  body  while  lying  down 
wOfpAmitw^  patt?acimi'nitci^n*  he  looked  at  him  who  lay  shaking 
his  own  body 

The  other  kind  of  participle  is  with  the  subject  ending  in  -f°. 
Tlie  dropping  of  -1^  is  common  with  the  indefinite  passive  participle. 

Tnl'neV"  one  to  whom  he  was  given 

dhigutc*  mm^'metci^n*  and  so  he  was  told  by  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  given  (-m-  [§21];  see  also  §  8) 

§  35*  Syntactic  Use  of  Modes  and  Tenses 

1-  Future. — The  future  sometimes  denotes  expectation,  desire,  and 
exhortation. 

71%  py^  I  hope  to  come 
Tcipy^  may  you  come 
vn^pydw*^  let  him  come 

2.  Conjunctive, — Tense  for  the  present  and  past  is  indicated  by  the 
syllabic  augment  a-.  If  the  conjunctive  preserves  its  purely  sub- 
ordinate character,  as  when  it  stands  in  an  indirect  relation  to  an 
idea  previously  expressed  or  to  an  independent  statement,  then  the 
augment  d-  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  an  action  as  past.     Thus: 

A'sTcAtc*  h'^pydtc*  in  course  of  time  he  came  (cf .  38.14) 
ne^^py^  a,'*pydyA^n*  I  came  when  you  arrived 

But  if  the  conjunctive  departs  from  its  subordinate  function,  then 
the  syllabic  d-  may,  according  to  context,  refer  to  an  occurrence  as 
past,  or  as  extending  up  to,  and  as  taking  place  during,  the  present. 
This  is  the  same  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  verb. 

hne^pdya^n*  I  slept ;  I  am  sleeping 
kne'pdyA'^n*  you  slept;  you  are  sleeping 
k'nepd'^tc*  he  slept ;  he  sleeps 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translations  are  finite  assertions,  and 
are  in  the  judicative  mode,  as  would  be  the  case  for  an  independent 
verb  of  the  same  tense.     They  illustrate  a  pecuUar  use  of  the  con- 
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junctive, — a  use  that  belongs  to  all  narrative  discouTse,  as  in  th 
language  of  myth,  legend,  tradition. 

This  finite  use  is  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  Latin  constructKai 
of  accusative  with  infinitive. 

The  conjunctive  has  a  future  tense,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  wl-.  The  temporal  prefix  also  occurs  with  the  third  person  of 
animate  and  inanimate  independent  forms.  [See  my  note  to  f  2S.— 
T.M.] 

As  in  the  independent  series,  so  here,  the  future  can  be  used  to 
express  vague  anticipation  and  desire. 

vn!hayA^n*t  dost  thou  expect  to  go? 
wOiMc*  he  wants  to  go 

3.  Dependent  Character  of  the  Pronominal  Forms  of  the  HtgoHm 
Independent  Verb, — It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  mention  oi 
the  negative  forms  of  the  independent  intransitive  verb.  The  negative 
adverb  is  dgw*  no,  not.  Its  position  is  before  the  verb,  and  its  use 
involves  a  modification  of  the  conjimctive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
temporal  vowel  d-  drops  out,  and  so  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate 
indefinite  tense.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  pronominal  elements 
take  on  a  terminal  -ni,  all  the  terminal  vowels  of  the  conjunctive 
being  e. 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  forms  with  stem: 

a'gwi  pyd'ydnVn*  I  do  not  come;  I  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'yAnVn*  thou  dost  not  come ;  thou  didst  not  come 

a'gwi  pydHcin*  he  does  not  come ;  he  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pydmi'ga^JcVn*  it  does  not  come;  it  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'ydgi'ni  they  and  I  do  not  come ;  they  and  I  did  not  coem 

For  the  future,  the  negative  independent  verb  has  the  prefiY  fm-. 

The  negative  of  the  conjimctive  verb  is  indicated  by  pwd'ui.  Its 
use  brings  about  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  It  stimds 
between  the  tense  particles  d-  and  vn-  and  the  verbal  stems. 

a'^wawipydyd^n*  when  I  did  not  come 
t(n*pwawipyd^<c'  while  he  has  no  desire  to  come 

4.  The  Syhjunctive. — The  subjimctive  has  a  variety  of  uses.  In  one 
it  is  used  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish. 

na'sdt^  may  he  get  well 

po'nepydH*  would  that  he  ceased  from  drunkenness 

In  another  it  is  employed  to  express  a  wish,  as  of  a  prayer.    In 
§35 
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its  use,  it  occurs  with  an  adverb  tai'ywnay  which  conveys  the  desid- 
orative  sense  of  would  that!  oh,  if! 

tai'yana  pyd't'l  oh,  if  he  would  only  come! 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  express  the  possibility  of  an  action. 

pe'musdH^  he  might  pass  by  on  foot 
tete'pu'sdyA'n^  thou  shouldst  walk  around  in  a  circle 

The  same  subjimctive  is  employed  to  express  two  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. In  the  one,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  possible,  the 
subjunctive  stands  in  the  protasis;  while  the  future  indicative  of  an 
independent  verb  is  in  the  conclusion.  The  tense  of  the  subjimctive 
is  implied,  and  is  that  of  the  future. 

vn^u'pi'taka'w^  pydfmiga^^Tc^  he  will  be  pleased  if  it  should  come 

In  the  other,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  contrary  to  fact, 
both  clauses  stand  in  the  subjimctive.  The  tense  of  both  clauses  is 
implied;  that  of  the  protasis  is  past,  and  that  of  the  conclusion  is 
present. 

upi'tdhdH*  pyd'miga^'Jc'  he  would  be  pleased  if  it  had  come 

The  forms  of  this  subjimctive  are  connected  with  past  action. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is  gathered  more  from  implication  of  the 
context  than  from  the  actual  expression  of  some  distinctive  element 
calling  for  past  time.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  subjimctive  is 
put  are  the  following: 

It  is  used  to  express  an  luiattained  desire.     It  occurs  with  taiydna. 

tai'ydna  Jcl'wdte^'^l  oh,  if  he  only  had  turned  and  come  back! 

It  is  used  as  a  potential. 

ta'JcAmusd'yAne^'^  thou  mightest  have  gone  by  a  short  way  in 
your  walk  across  country 

It  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  indicative,  and,  when  so  used,  the 
verb  makes  use  of  the  tense  particles  d  and  vn.  [See  my  note  to 
§  29. — T.  M.]  But  the  action  is  always  represented  with  reference 
to  an  event  in  the  past. 

I'ni  te'pehv*  d'^pemdmiUe^''  it  was  on  that  night  when  he  fled 
for  his  life  (pem-  [§  16];  'dmu-  [see  -a-  §  19]) 

In  this  connection  it  often  occurs  with  an  adverb,  Jce'ydJiA^p^y 
which  has  such  meanings  as  it  was  true;  it  was  a  fact;  why,  as 

A  MATTER  OF   FACT. 
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Jc^y&ha^p^  wl'A'ceno'wale^^*  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  their 
intention  to  be  absent 

5.  The  Potential. — The  potential  is  used  to  express  a  possibility. 

Tiahind'gd'lci^ic*  he  might  leam  how  to  sing 
pyd'^kd'^  I  am  likely  to  come 

The  potential  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  verb  that  stands  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact,  while  in  the  proUas 
stands  a  verb  in  the  past  subjunctive. 

nahi7id'gdte'''^.Ue'pihd^8^  had  he  known  how  to  sing,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  place 

6.  The  negative  of  the  verb  in  the  protasis  is  pwd'w^,  and  the  nega- 
tive of  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  a'wii^. 

pwa'w*  nahind'gdte^''  a' wit*  Ue'pihd^s*^  if  he  had  not  known  ho¥ 
to  sing,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  place 

7.  The  prohibitive  imperative  is  introduced  by  Jcdi^,  a  n^atire 
adverb  with  the  meaning  not  or  do  not. 

8.  The  Imperative. — It  was  observed  how  the  future  independent 
was  used  as  a  mild  imperative.  There  is  still  another  light  'impera- 
tive, one  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person  animate.  It 
is  almost  like  a  subjunctive  (see  §  31).  The  forms  of  this  impoti- 
tive  have  a  passive  sense,  and  are  best  rendered  by  some  such  word 

as   LET. 

Pre^pronominal  Elements  (§§  36-41) 

i  36.  FORMAL  VALUE  OF  PBE-PBONOMINAL  ELE1CB1IT8 

In  §§  20-21  a  number  of  stems  have  been  described  which  precede 
the  pronouns,  and  which  have  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of  a  noun, 
or  less  clearly  defined  instrumentality;  in  others,  a  classificatoir 
value  relating  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  while  in  many 
cases  their  significance  is  quite  evanescei^t.  Many  of  these  elements 
have  more  or  less  formal  values,  and  correspond  to  the  voices  of  the 
verbs  of  other  languages ;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  purely  fomud 
in  character.  For  this  reason  these  elements,  so  far  as  they  are 
formal  in  character,  will  be  treated  here  again. 

§  37.  CAUSAL  PABTICLES 

-wi-  animate,  -N  inanimate.     (See  §  21) 
As  has  been  stated  before,  these  particles  sometimes  imply  that 
sometliing  is  done  w^th  the  voice,  but  ordinarily  they  simply 
§§36,37 
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indicate  the  transitive  character  of  the  verb.  The  animate  -m- 
immediately  precedes  an  animate,  pronominal  element.  When 
the  object  is  animate,  it  comes  before  the  form  that  represents 
an  objective  relation;  but  when  the  object  is  inanimate,  then 
it  stands  preceding  the  sign  that  represents  the  animate  sub- 
ject. The  intervocalic  t  stands  in  front  of  the  vowel  that  rep- 
resents the  inanimate  object.  (See  examples  in  §  21.) 
The  consonant  t  often  has  a  whispered  continuant  before  articu- 
lation CO.  With  one  form  or  the  other,  the  consonant  has 
an  inanimate  use  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  work;  of  the  display  of  energy;  of  activity 
which  implies  the  use  of  some  agency,  but  without  expressing 
any  particular  form  of  instrumentality.  This  use  of  the  inter- 
vocalic consonant  involves  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
objective  pronominal  sign.  In  the  examples  that  were  just 
cited,  the  sign  of  the  objective  inanimate  pronoun  was  a 
or  A.  With  this  other  use  of  t  or  %  the  inanimate  sign  of  the 
objective  pronoun  is  o  or  o. 

pd'nito^vfi^  he  no  longer  works  at  it;  he  no  longer  makes  it  {poni- 

[§16]) 
ne8A'nAgi''iP  I  had  a  hard  time  with  it;  I  had  trouble  making  it 

hf  Itiv^  w. 

There  is  one  group  of  causal  particles  which  have  a  common  func- 
tion of  reference  to  instrumentality  in  general.  They  are  A, 
hw,  and  w.  Comparing  the  use  of  one  of  these  with  that 
of  <  or  H  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  causal  par- 
ticles with  the  instrumental  sense  limited  and  t  or  H  that  has 
the  instrumental  function  unlimited.  With  Ji,  for  example, 
the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  the  connection  of  the  action  of 

« 

the  verb  and  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  t  or  H  the  connection  is  closer  between  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb.  The  idea  of 
instrumentality  is  so  vague  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  inference. 

TcA'skahA^mw'^  he  accomplished  the  work  (by  the  help  of  some 

kind  of  agency)  (JcAsk-  [§  16];  -^m-u;"  [§  28]) 
TcA^skiid^w^  he  accomplished  the  work 
d'pyatdhwdtc*  he  then  fetched  it  266.15  (pydrt-d-  [§§  16,  8,  19]; 

-atc^  [§  29]) 
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One  more  comparison  will  perhaps  suffice  upon  this  point. 
There  is  a  causal  particle  m  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  has  a  conmion  use  associated  with  the  instrumezh 
tality  of  the  mouth,  more  particularly  with  that  of  speech. 

po'nima'w*^  no  longer  does  he  speak  to  him 
j>d'ni'to^t£7**  no  longer  does  he  do  it 

§  38.  THE  BECIPBOCAIi  VEBB 

Now  that  the  tables  of  the  transitive  pronominal  elements  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  other  two  classes  d 
transitive  verbs;  viz.,  the  reciprocals  and  reflexives.  They  can  he 
dismissed  with  a  few  remarks.  Both  have  much  the  character  of  an 
intransitive  verb;  in  fact,  their  form  is  that  of  an  intransitive.  TTie 
reciprocal  expresses  mutual  participation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  and  so  the  verb  does  not  occur  except  in  plural  form  or 
with  a  plural  sense.  The  reciprocal  notion  is  expressed  by  ti  inctw- 
porated  between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and  the  final,  pronominal  sign. 
[It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  examples  given,  -ti-  is  the  incorpo- 
rated element,  not  -ti-. — T.  M.]  The  reciprocal  has  a  reflexive  sense, 
in  that  it  represents  the  subjects  as  objects  of  the  action.  Its  force 
as  a  transitive  is  gathered  from  the  context. 

mlgafilWA^g^  they  fought  together;  they  fought  with  one  another 

ne'wdpAiipe^n^  he  and  I  looked  at  each  other 

Jce'nlmihetVpw^  you  danced  together 

atAnetig*  at  a  place  where  gambling  one  with  another  is  going  on 

nawihetrw Agape'  ^  they  always  visit  one  another  238.23 

dhitinitc*  they  said  one  to  another  76.14  (-^iUf  [§  34]) 

dndwuilwatc^  as  one  was  eyeing  the  other  112.8 

mdnetlcig*  they  who  played  the  harlot  with  each  other  150  tftle 

[so  text;  error  for  -tcig*] 
aiakAnonetitc^  she  and  he  talked  together  a  great  deal  176.21 

(JcAU-  reduplicated) 
mAmdtlWAgdpe  they  are  always  taking  things  from  each  other 

276.16  (cAg-  for  -Agi  before  -^pe) 
TntAneilpen^  let  us  make  a  bet  with  each  other  296.18 
dhitlwdtc*  they  said  one  to  another  358.25 

a  ponilcAndnetiwdtc  so  with  no  further  words  to  each  other  62.6 
nlmigatipen^  he  and  I  shall  fight  against  each  other  60.6 
tcdgdnAtotiwdtc*  then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  every  one 

asking  everyone  else  60.13  (fcdg-  for  tcdffi-  all) 
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§  30.  THE  BEFIiEXIVE  VERB 

the  reflexive  verb  the  action  refers  back  to  the  subject.    The 

sign  of  the  reflexive  is  -tisu-  or  -tiso-  with  the  u  or  o  vowel  in  either 

o&se  sometimes  long.     The  reflexive  sign  occurs  in  the  same  place  as 

tlie   reciprocal;  viz.,  between  the  stem  and  the  final  pronoun.     The 

difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  signs  is,  that  -tisvr-  represents 

tlie  subject  solely  as  the  object  of  the  action,  and  does  not,  like  -^-, 

con^rey  the  reciprocal  relation  which  two  or  more  subjects  bear  to 

one  another.     Reflexive  -ti-  in  -tisu-  is  plainly  the  same  element  as 

tlie  reciprocal  -ti-, 

wdlA'tiso^w^  he  looked  at  himself  (wdbA^  same  as  wdpA) 
pAgA^tiso^v)^  he  hit  himself  (pAgA  allied  with  pAgi  to  strike) 
ahitisutc*  he  then  said  to  himself  286.22  (hi  to  say) 

§  40.  THE  MIDDLE  VOICE 

Thus  far  the  description  has  been  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice.     Two 
other  voices  are  yet  to  be  mentioned, — the  middle  and  the  passive. 
The  middle  voice  represents  the  subject  in  close  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  verb.     It  is  a  form  of  construction  of  which  the  dialect 
is  especially  fond.    The  form  of  the  verb  is  active,  and  mainly  of  a 
predicative  intransitive  character;  but  the  meaning  is  passive.     The 
voice  is  distinguished  by  animate  and  inanimate  signs.     Only  two 
sets  of  signs  will  be  taken  up,  the  two  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  animate  sign  is  o  and  u  long  and  short,  and  the  inanimate  is  a. 
These  vowels  are  immediately  preceded  by  intervocalic  consonants, 
among  which  are  8  for  the  animate  and  t  for  the  inanimate.     It  is 
perhaps  better  to  refer  to  the  combinations  of  so  and  «o,  su  and  «tZ, 
and  id,  as  some  of  the  signs  of  the  middle  voice.     These  forms  are 
incorporated  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  ending.     The 
combinations  of  su  and  id  were  met  with  before  in  the  section  on 
secondary  connective  stems  (§  20).     They  appeared  there  in  the  r6le 
of  co-ordinative  stems,  and  the  sense  they  conveyed  was  that  of  heat 
and  WAEMTH.    They  were  used  with  reference  to  an  existence  or  con- 
dition of  the  subject,  and  occurred  among  verbs  of  an  intransitive 
nature.    The  same  verbs  used  in  the  examples  there  can  all  be  classed 
in  the  middle  voice.^   The  same  signs  can  be  used  without  the  mean- 
ing of  HEAT  and  WARMTH. 
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d'wdwdpisu^tc*  when  he  swung 
wi'to^kdsoyA^n'  if  thou  shouldst  help 
Jca'^JcisA^v/^  he  is  in  hiding 
n^'totr*  he  killed  hunself  66.8  (-7-  [§  9]) 
Jclwd'gwAiA'w*  it  lies  on  the  ground 

Ane'mipugotA^  it  floats  yon  way ;  it  moves  avray ,  carried  by 
water  (Anemi-  [§  16];  -pagd-  [§  19];  -^  [§  28J) 

The  middle  voice  sometimes  represents  an  animate  subject  le 
acting  upon  itself  in  an  indirect  object  relation.  The  action  of  tbe 
verb  refers  back  to  the  subject  in  something  like  a  reflexive  seiee. 
In  this  use  of  the  middle  voice  appears  the  instrumental  particle,  and 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  8, 

Jcd'git€pdnn\a^  he  washes  his  own  head  (with  the  help  of  his  hand) 

(Jcog-ll  16];  -n^  [§  21]) 
IcdfsUepaho'w'*  he  wipes  his  own  head  (with  something)  {toi- 

[§16]; -A- [§21]) 
pe'^teco^w^  he  accidentally  cut  himself  (with  something  sharp) 
i-C'  [§  21]) 
The  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  is  oft^n  expressed  as  if 
acted  upon  in  a  passive  sense. 

tAgrva'hdsd^w^  he  is  caught  in  a  trap 

pemi'pugo^w^  he  floats  by  (more  literally,  he  is  carried  past  by 

the  water;  pemi-  pugo-  [§§  16,  19]) 
Jdyd'mego^w^  he  rides  about  on  horseback  (literally,  he  is  carried 

about;  Jcl-  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21;  also 

§8]) 

§  41.  THB  PASSIVE  VOICE 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  proper  is  confined  to  an  agent  in  the 
third  person.  The  sign  of  the  passive  is  g  or  gu;  it  occurs  between  the 
stem  and  the  final  pronominal  ending.  The  sign  with  pronominal 
element  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  transitive  forms.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sign  occurs  more  frequently  with  independent 
than  with  dependent  forms. 

The  Passive  with  Subject  and  Object 

A  peculiarity  of  the  passive  construction  is  the  difference  of  the 
form  of  the  animate  agent  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed 
against  the  first  or  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  animate  agent 
when  the  action  is  directed  against  a  third  persdn.  If  the  action  of 
the  verb  be  directed  against  a  first  or  second  person,  then  the  agent 

$41 
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seps  the  normal  form  of  the  nominative;  but  if  the  action  of  the 
irb  be  directed  against  the  third  person,  then  there  is  a  change  in 
lo  form  of  the  agent:  -ni  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
Lark  the  smgular  agent,  and  'i  is  added  to  the  same  to  mark  the 
Ixxral  agent.  Furthermore,  if  the  object  of  the  action  be  singular 
ad  the  agent  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be  singular.  If  the 
bject  of  the  action  be  plural,  then  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be 
\\aral.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  passive  forms 
rittk  an  animate  agent. 

newd'pAme^gw'^  ne'nivf^  I  am  seen  by  the  man 
Jceivd'pAme^gw^  ne'niw^  thou  art  seen  by  the  man 
wdfpAme^gu^  ne'niwA^n^  he  is  seen  by  the  man.     [In  this  and  the 
next  case,  -t^  is  the  pronominal  termination;  -g-  the  passive 
sign;  i.  e.,  g-vj^j  not  -gu^  (for  grw  +  a),  as  in  the  first  two  exam- 
ples.—T.  M.] 
v)6/ fAme^go)'^  ne'niwB!^'^  he  is  seen  by  the  men 
wdpA^mego^g^  ne'niw A^n^  they  are  seen  by  the  man 
wdpA'mego^g*  ne'niwB,'^'^  they  are  seen  by  the  men 

The  same  examples  turned  into  the  conjunctive  mode  would  be — 

dwdpAmegWAg^  ne'niw^  when  I  was  seen  by  the  man 
dwdpAmegwAtc*  ne'niw^  when  thou  wert  seen  by  the  man 
dfwdpAmegaHc*  ne'niwA^ni  when  he  was  seen  by  the  man 
d'wdpAmegyi'tc^  n^'nwa^**  when  he  was  seen  by  the  men 
dwd^pAmeguwdHc*  ne'niwA'^ni  when  they  were  seen  by  the  man 
dwd'pAmeguwd^tc^  ne'niwa.^'^  when  they  were  seen  by  the  men 

The  Indefinite  Passive 

There  is  an  indefinite  passive — indefinite  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
is  referred  to  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  forms  of  two  modes  will  be 
shown, — one  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  mode,  and 
another  of  the  same  tense  of  the  conjunctive  mode. 


Singular 

1st  per.  ne-gopi 


2d  per.  Jce-gopi 

3d  per.  an.  1 
Sdper.  inan.J  ^ 


INDEFINITE  PASSIVE    INDEPENDENT  MODE 

Plural 

Excl.  ne-gopena 

Incl.  Ice-gopena 

Zd  per.         Jce-gdpwa 


3d  per.         -dpi 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  independent  forms  end  with  a 
final  'pi,  which  may  have  some  relation  with  i^pi,  a  quotative  with 
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such  meanings  as  they  say,  it  is  said.  The  quotative  sometiim 
occurs  alone,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  strSix.  Some  of  ik 
forms  just  shown  are  the  same  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  independent 
transitive  list;  viz.,  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
persons.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  uses  of  this 
passive: 

ne'v)dpAmeg6^l>^  I  am  looked  at  (-m€-  [§§  8,  21]) 
ke'wdpAtnego^'pw^  you  are  looked  at 
wd'pAmB,^^^  he  is  looked  at;  they  are  looked  at 
tod'pAWp^  it  is  looked  at;  they  are  looked  at 
kenAtomegap^  you  are  asked  368.4  {-me-  [§J  8,  2ip 

The  conjunctive  forms  show  the  passive  sign  in  the  pluraL  Ttf 
first  and  second  persons  singular  end  in  -giy — a  suffix  denoting'locAtioii 
when  attached  to  substantives,  and  indicating  plurality  of  the  third 
person  of  the  independent  mode.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  this  ending  and  the  passive  sign;  but  i 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  The  following  are  the  indefinite  passirc 
forms  of  the  conjimctive  of  indefinite  tense: 

INDEFINITE  PASSIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE  MODE 

Plural 

d-grviydge 
a-gwiyAgwe 
d-gwiydgwe 
d-gwiwdtci 


Singular 

1st  per. 

d-igi 

Excl. 
Incl. 

2d  per. 

druegi 

2d  per. 

3d  per.  an. 

d-(u)tci 
d-(e)tci 

3d  per.  an. 

3d  per.  inan 

.  d-Amegi 

3d  per.  ina 

Qjutumene'k^  when  you  were  asked  372.12  (it  for  g,  sls  ia  -Icafo- 

for  -gdpd-  and  in  other  similar  cases) 
Tidtumik  I  being  asked  374.1  (-mr  [§  21]) 
aAa'tcwAmeg*  they  (inan.)  were  set  on  fire  16.1 

The  third  person  animate  singular  of  the  indefinite  passive  can 
refer  to  four  diifferent  relations.  The  form  is  the  same,  whaterer 
may  be  the  number  of  the  object  and  the  agent.  The  number  of  the 
object  and  the  agent  is  often  inferred  from  the  context,  but  in  the 
two  examples  to  be  shown  each  passive  expression  will  appear  with 
agents.  If  the  agent  be  singular,  then  the  ending  will  be  -ni:  if 
plural,  then  the  noun  ends  in  -'i.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  con- 
struction is  much  like  that  of  the  passive  with  g  and  gu.    The  object 
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tine  action  of  the  verb  will  be  omitted;  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
5  nominative. 

a'AineHc*  ne'niwA'B}  he  was  told  by  the  man 
d'hine^tc^  nc'nwa^'*  he  was  told  by  the  men 
a'A-ine^tc*  ne'niwA^n}  they  were  told  by  the  man 
a'Aine^tc*  ne'niwa,''^^  they  were  told  by  the  men 
(i'ndwu\c^  i'^TcwdwA^'D}  she  was  seen  by  the  woman 
d'ndAmx\Q}^  i^'Jcwdwa.^'^  she  was  seen  by  the  women 
d'ndvm^tc^  i^'kwdwA'n^  they  were  seen  by  the  woman 
d'ndwu^ic^  i'^hwdwo!"*^  they  were  seen  by  the  women 

§  42.  Syntactic  Forms  of  the  Substantive 

Substantives  have  forms  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  and  four 
se-relations.  The  ease-relations  are  the  nominative,  the  vocative, 
e  locative,  which  is  the  case  of  spacial  and  temporal  relations,  and 
e  objective.  All  these  forms  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  They  are 
us  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Animate. 


minative 
cative    . 
cative    . 
jjective  . 


Singular. 

-a 

•ifi 
-a,  -ni 


Plural. 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


■ffi 

•tige 

•nigini 


•4 

-we,  -e,  -gi 
■4 


Plural. 

-nf 

-ni  (-ne) 

-gini 

-ni 


These  forms  will  be  shown  with  two  nouns, — A^ndgw^  star,  and 
sen*  STONE. 


Star. 

Stone. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

>minative     .    . 

A'najiva 

A'ndgwA^gi 

A' sent 

A'senyd^i 

>cative     .    .    . 

And^gw* 

An&'gweti^ge 

Ase^t 

A'seny&'Hi 

x?ative      .    .    .    | 

A'ndgwVgi 
A'nOgu^gi 

i] 
[Andgwi'nigi^i 

A'aeni^gi 

Ase'nigVnt 

1 

bjeetive    .    .    .    i 

] 

A'ndgwa 

A'ni^A'^i 

a'ndgwA^gi 
Andgwu'i 

A'Sfni 

A'senyd^t 

There  is  no  difference  of  form  between  the  objective  and  some  forms 
f  the  possessive.     Thus: 

d'sAU*  his  father  (animate) 
u^vnc*  his  head  (inanimate) 
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The  ending  -^  to  express  animate  plurality  is  no  doubt  the  same  k 
the  one  denoting  location,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a  cuch 
mon  origin. 

§  43.  The  Adjective 

The  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a  form  analogous  to  in 
inanimate  construction,  which  does  not  inflect  for  number  or  cise. 
There  are  primary  and  derived  adjectives.  The  former  contains  iltf 
descriptive  notion  in  the  stem;  as,  W^tci  great,  tcA'gi  small.  The 
derived  adjective  is  one  that  comes  from  a  noim;  as,  mA'ruto^  (from 
mA^neto^w^  mystery  being),  A'cd'*  (from  A'ca°'  a  Sioux).  Both 
kinds  of  inanimate  adjectives  agree  in  form  and  function ;  they  havei 
singular,  inanimate  ending,  and  they  occur  in  an  attributive  relatiai 

Icel'^td  mA'netd^w^  a  great  mysterious  being 
tcAgi  vngiydpU**  a  little  dwelling 
mA'netd^wi  a'^lc*  a  mysterious  coimtry 
A'cahi  ne'niw^  a  Sioux  man 

As  has  been  said,  such  adjectives  do  not  change  their  form  to  agrw 
with  nouns  for  number  and  case. 

Jce'^tci  mA'netd^w*\  O  great  mystery! 
mA'neto^wi  a'^Jcydn*  mysterious  lands 
A'cahi  ne'mwA^g*  Sioux  men 

By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  adjective  of  inanimate  forms  tabs  ] 
on  the  function  of  an  initial  stem,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  combi-  ' 
nations  with  secondary  elements  to  form — 

Nouns: 

tcAgi'ndgd^'*  small  bowl 
me'clmVn^  apple  (Uterally,  large  fruit) 
Ase'nigd^n^  stone  dwelling 
Acd'hind^w*  Sioux  country 

Verbs : 

tcA^gdhenuJiVw*  jn'cdgd^'*  it  is  a  tiny  buckskin  string 

ne^niw^  me' cindgusi'w^'  the  man  looked  big  irndgu-  [§  18] ;  sv-W  20p 

Adjectives,  when  used  as  predicates,  have  the  form  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb.  The  verb  is  built  up  on  the  regular  order  of  st^m- 
f ormation  with  the  qualifying  notion  of  the  combination  restiug 
mainly  in  the  initial  member.  The  sens  3  of  the  stem  undei^oes 
restriction  by  other  elements^  and  concord  of  gender  and  pronoun 
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is  maintained.     Such  a  combination  agrees  with  a  noun  in  gen- 
der and  number.     It  stands  before  or  after  the  noim  it  modifies. 

me'ca/wi  sl'pdw*  large  is  the  river  (meo-  large;  -a-  [§20];  -mi  [§28]) 
i^'hwdwA^g*  Jcdno'siwA^g*  the  women  are  tall  {-si-  [§  20];  -WAg* 
[§  28]) 

Pronouns  (§§  44-49) 

§  44.  The  Independent  JPersonal  I^onoun 

The  incorporated  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  been  treated 
§§   28-34.     The  independent  pronoun  is  closely  related  to  the 
>noims  of  the  independent  mode  of  the  intransitive  verb  (§  28). 

I  nln^  he  (an.)  m^ 

we  (exclusive)  nVndn*^  it  (inan.)  In^ 

we  (inclusive)  Mndn^  they  (an.)  %'nig^ 

thou  Jcln^  they  (inan.)  I'nin* 
ye  Jci'nivdw^ 

§  4S.  The  Possessive  JPronoun 

Possession  is  expressed  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  related 
the  pronouns  of  the  independent  mode.     The  suffixes  differ  for 
uns  of  the  animate  and  for  those  of  the  inanimate  class,  and  for 
igular  and  plural  of  the  object  possessed. 

OBJECT  POSSESSED 


Animate. 

Inanj 
Singular. 

Imate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

n  (excl.)    .... 
•s(incl.)     .... 

jr      

»lr 

ne-ma 

ne-menOna 

ke-menOna 

ke-ma 

ke-mwdwa 

UrfnAni 

u^mwdwAni 

ne-mAgi 

ne-mtnUiUffi 

ke-menanAgi 

ke-mAgi 

ke-mwdwAgi 

netni 

ne-mendni 

ke-mendni 

k»-mi 

ke-mtodwi 

tt-mi 

u-mwdwAni 

ne-mAni 

ne-menanAni 

ke-mendnAni 

ke^mAiU 

ke-mtoAwAni 

UrmAni 

u-muatDAni 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms.  The 
ord  for  dog  is  A^nemo^'^^j  a  noun  of  animate  gender.  [The  inserted 
•  in  the  following  examples  is  presumably  the  same  as  in  ne^taw^ 
A.M  (§  28). — ^T.  M.]  The  forms  of  the  three  persons  of  the  singu- 
,r  used  with  the  noim  in  the  same  niunber  would  be — 


TLe'tAnemd7ie''m'^  my  dog  (rt-  [§  8]) 
ke'<iin€moA6*m*  thy  dog 
xxtA^nemoJieiruLlo}  His  dog 
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Let  the  same  persons  remain  in  the  singular,  and  let  the  noun  be 
in  the  plural,  and  the  forms  would  be — 

neiU'nemdhenuLf^  my  dogs 
keU'nemohemA''i^  thy  dogs 
utA'nemdJieniaf*^  his  dogs 

The  word  for  rock  is  a' sen*,  a  noim  of  inanimate  gender.  The  {orma 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  used  with  the  noun  in  the  singultf 
would  be — 

ne^ii'^en^m*  my  rock 
keLi'^eni^m'  thy  rock 
vAa' seni'w}  his  rock 

The  forms  with  the  same  persons  in  the  singular  and  the  noun  in 
the  plural  would  be — 

neftAsenimjLn^  my  rocks 
ke'^ii«enimA^n*  thy  rocks 
xx'tAsenixajLii^  his  rocks 

The  consonant  m  of  the  sufiix  is  often  omitted  with  certain  classes 
of  substantives :  as — 

In  terms  denoting  relationship. 

no' 8^  my  father 

ke'jrj/*  thy  mother 

u'taiyd^n^  his  pet  (referring  to  a  horse  or  dog) 

In  words  expressing  parts  of  the  body. 

ne'UV^  my  heart 
k6'^d't'  thy  chest 
u'tmc*  his  head 

In  some  names  of  tools. 

neto'^pwagA'^n^  my  pipe 
Wme'td''^  thy  bow 
u'trip^i^n*  his  arrow 

[It  should  be  observed  that  under  special  stress  the  vowel  of  the  s 
suflSx  is  split  into  two  vowels  ($  6);  likewise  it  should  be  noticed  tbt 
under  unknown  conditions  t  is  not  inserted  after  ns^  Jce^  Uy  before  bitni 
vowels:  then  the  terminal  ^of  n^  and  ke  is  elided,  while  a  glide  ir({>! 
is  inserted  after  u. 

Examples  of  possessives  with  the  m  of  the  suffix,  from  the  Texu 
are — 

ne^ema'  my  younger  brother  330.16 
ne^'^am*  my  sister  84.2,  12,  etc. 
ne^mfthAg'  my  little  brothers  282.18 
§46 
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uBciclpemAf^  my  ducks  284.2 

ne^im&henan^  our  (excl.)  younger  brother  90.12;  96.1 

ndmenienanAn*  our  (excl.)  grandchild  (obj.  case)  160.9 

ke^imfthenan^  our  (incl.)  little  brother  90.6;  96.7 

hlnemnnan''  our  (incl.)  sister-in-law  92.16  (-t^-==-^-) 

ke^^^mamenan  our  (incl.)  chief  300.24  {t  inserted) 

kesimfthenanAg^  our  (incl.)  younger  brothers  122.5, 11,  18 

ke^iTTiamenanAg'  our  (incl.)  chiefs  62.22  {t  inserted) 

kenopam*  thy  husband  162.15,  23;  178.1 

Yadcisem^  thy  grandson  290.24 

ke^mft'''  thy  little  brother  252.1 

ke^'iruniAg'  thy  foods  314.14 

unapdmATi^  her  husband  162.23,  24 

u^imAn  his  younger  brother  314.17 

uslm&hSi'^  his  younger  brothers  90.14,  15 

imma'*  his  younger  brothers  90.10 

VLcisemBL^  her  grandchildren  160.11 

u^tZ^ma'^  his  sisters  208.15 

u^Ti^mo'*  his  sisters-in-law  96.11  {w  a  glide) 

ixto'kAnemAu^  his  bones  16.5 

utiikAnemAn  his  bones  16.1 

utahlnemAn^  his  garments  274.20 

imma'wawAn*  their  younger  brother  156.13,  16;  160.2 

u^m&hwawAn'  their  younger  brother  94.19 

uicmemowAWAn^  their  sister-in-law  92.8  {w  a  glide;  -o-  inserted) 

Kxamples  from  the  Texts,  of  possessives  without  the  m  of  the  suflSx, 
ire — 

nej^wJt'*  my  son  182.4;  184.8 

VLemecomet^  my  grand&ther  206.6 

n^cisa^  ray  uncle  12.14 

ne^  my  mother  38.15  (for  negi^;  cf.  ugiimwAn^  their  mother) 

nrian*  my  friend  14.12;  26.17 

nip*  my  arrow  84.20 

mpAx^  my  arrows  290.20 

nemecdTnesemn'^  our  (excl.)  grandfather  160.5 

keTid^Wnonenan'  our  (incl.)  medicine  308.22 

ketaty^  thy  pet  178.14 

ketotmoen^  thy  town  16.4  (contrasted  with  16.18) 

kegtoisA^  thy  sons  172.6 

ke^^hw&wa  your  elder  brother  294.18 

ucemisAu^  his  niece  12.17,  20 

ngwtse:^  her  sons  170.1;  238.6 

MwVkanA^  bis  comrades  14.5,  6,  8;  20.1;  24.4  {w  a  glide) 
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nuntcimdskotdtoa*^  his  people  16.6 
u^'wawAn'  their  mother  154.9 
u^i!^wawAn'  their  son  172.17 
ugwtsyvhw^'^  their  sons  172.20 
n?ittodneswAwei'^  their  children  160.13 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  terms  of  relationship,  u-  of  tbe 
tliird  person  is  not  used.  Contrast  om^mwaw''  their  ORANDCHiutto 
154.18  with  kocisem^  thy  grandson  290.24;  d«An'  his  father  20Mi 
with  ko^wawAn*  your  father  232.5  (owing  to  the  exigency  of  Ei^M 
grammar,  Dr.  Jones  is  forced  not  to  be  strictly  literal  in  his  traosk- 
tion);  o' komes Au^  his  grandmother  234.4,  6  and  d*^^md9wawAD*  theu 
GRANDMOTHER  160.7  with  ko'IcomeseneLue^  our  (incl.)  obakdmothik 
262.3.— T.  M.] 

§  46.  The  Reflexive  JPnatumn 

What  stands  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  absolute  form  is  in 
reality  an  inanimate,  possessive  combination.  The  thing  possessed 
is  designated  by  a-,  which  has  an  essential  tneaning  of  EXiSTExa. 
BEING.    The  forms  are — 

nl'yaw*  myself 

Id' yaw*  thyself 

u'vnya^w*  his  self  i 

Jci'ydnd^n*  ourselves  (I  and  thou) 

mfyana'n*  ourselves  (I  and  he) 

Jcl'ydwd^w*  yourselves 

uvn'ydwd^w*  their  selves 

These  forms  appear  frequently  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  vert; 
and  when  so  used,  the  combination  of  both  pronoun  and  verb  is  b«t 
rendered  by  an  intransitive  form. 

netd' pdne'if^  m'yaw*  I  am  independent*  (literally,  I  own  my  own 

bodily  self) 
w&'fAcVtowA^g*  uvn'ydwd^w*  they  are  bad,  sinful  (literally,  they 

defame  their  own  bodily  selves) 

§  47.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoutis 

Demonstrative  pronoims  occur  in  absolute  form,  and  number  and 
gender  are  distinguished.  Some  of  the  forms  are  slightly  irr^ulir 
in  passing  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  one  gender  to  another. 
Three  of  the  pronouns  point  to  kn  object  present  in  time  and  space 
with  much  the  same  force  as  English  this,  that,  yonder. 
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Pronoun. 


Animate. 


Singular. 


tills 
tliat 

Sr  Odder 


mATia 

ina 

in/iga 


Plural. 


mdhAgi 

Inigi 

IndmOhAQi 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


mAni 

Ini 

IndmAfU 


Plural. 


mdhAfii 
IndmOhAni 


The  demonstrative  Ina  is  also  the  third  person,  personal  pronoun. 
These  demonstratives  are  used  in  the  following  relations: 

mA'na  ne'niw^  this  man  (who  is  in  the  presence  of  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  both,  or  within  their  hearing) 

I'na  ne'niw^  that  man  (who  is  farther  removed,  or  who  is  sub- 
ordinate in  point  of  interest) 

I'ndga  ne'niw^  yonder  man  (who  is  farther  still  removed,  and 
who  can  be  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight) 

One  demonstrative  is  used  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  corre- 
sponds to  English  that,  yonder,  when  both  are  used  in  a  weak, 
indefinite  sense.     The  object  referred  to  is  present  and  visible. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that       

InAtna 

InimdhAgi                 Inima 

inimdhAfii 

This  pronoun  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  a  particular  object 
selected  from  a  list;  as,  I'riAma  ne'niw^  that  man,  as  in  the  question, 
Which  of  the  men  do  you  wish  to  see? 

Another  pronoun  has  a  temporal  force,  and  refers  to  an  object  as 
invisible  and  in  the  past. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 
Iniya 

Plimil. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that      

\niy&ga 

iniffe 

Iniy&ne 

Tniya  ne'niw°^  that  man  refers  to  a  man  known  to  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  who  is  at  present  absent,  or  is  no  longer 
alive. 
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A  demonstrative  performs  the  fimction  of  an  adjective ;  and  wLm 

one  is  used  alone  without  some  noun,  it  still  retains  the  force  of  t 

qualifier. 

mA^ni  dicindgd^c*  this  is  the  kind  of  song  he  sang 
Ini  d'i'ciseg*  that  is  how  the  aflFair  stands 

§  48.  Indefinite  JPrmiauns,  Positive  and.  Xegatirt 

There  are  three  sets  of  indefinite  pronouns.  One  inflects  f-r 
number  and  gender,  and  means  other.  The  second  inflects  f<<r 
number,  but  has  separate  forms  for  each  gender;  the  animate  answec 
to  SOMEBODY,  SOME  ONE,  and  is  used  of  persons;  while  the  inanimitf 
refers  to  something,  and  is  used  of  things  without  life.  The  third 
expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  second  set,  as  nobody,  no  oxi. 
NOTHING.  The  negatives  are  compound  forms  of  the  second  set  vitb 
the  adverb  dgwi  no,  not,  occupying  initial  place.  The  three  sets  of 
demonstratives  stand  in  the  table  in  the  order  named. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

InaniznAte. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

singular. 

PIutbL 

other 

ku'tAga 

ku'tAQA^gi 

uicl*9ShA^i 

d'ffuiPl'piika'gi 

ku'Ugi 

kd'gdi 

OgtDi'ffdgd'i 

ku'UgA'ni 
ka'fSkA'ni 

d'fwigSTgdkA'ni 

somebody,  something    .    .    . 
nobody,  nothing 

The  first  of  these  forms  usually  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective, 
while  the  others  often  stand  alone  and  appear  as  nouns. 

Jcu'tAga  ne'niw^  the  other  man 
u^wJyd^'^  pyd^w^  somebody  is  coming 
dgu'wiya^'^'  ai'yo'*  nobody  is  here 
dgwi^Tcdgo^'^  a^'tdgi^n*  nothing  is  left 

§  49.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronoim  asks  about  the  quality  of  a  noun,  and 
inflects  for  number  and  gender.  There  are  two  pronouns  used 
absolutely. 


Pronoun. 

Anhnate. 

TnanhnfttA. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

PhtraL 

who,  what 

which 

wAnd'a 
tana 

wdn&hAgi 
Idnigi 

wSfUfUn 
tOni 

teOffundkAni 
idnigi 

§§  48,  49 
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The  first  pronoun  asks  of  quality  without  reference  to  limitation. 

wafna/^  tea'  Ina  ne'niw^  who  is  that  man? 
wdgund*  pydtdyAui  what  dost  thou  bring? 

The  second  pronoun  expresses  quality  with  more  of  a  partitive 

iense. 

ta/na'tcd  I'na  ne'niw^f  which  is  the  man?  where  is  that  man? 
td'ni  pyd'tdyA^n*f  which  didst  thou  bring?  where  is  the  thing 
that  thou  broughtest? 

The  examples  show  the  predicate  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  pro- 
aoTins  have  also  an  attributive  function. 

wafnd^^  ne'niw^f  what  man?    Also,  who  is  the  man? 
ta/na  ne'niw^f  which  man?    Also,  which  man  of  several? 

Niunerals  (§§  60-62) 

§  50.  Cardinal  Nunnbera 

The  numeral  system  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  cardinals 
starts  with  a  quinary  basis.  The  cardinals  in  their  successive  order 
are  as  follows : 

Tie' gut^  one 

nl'cfw^  two 

ne'sw*  three 

nyafv)^  four 

nyd'nAnw*  five 

ne'gutwdci'g^  six 

no'hig^  seven 

ne'cwdci^g^  eight 

cd'g^  nine 

me'ddsw^] 

hm'tc*     J 

meddswi'neguH^         i  , 

7-     .      ^  ^.      _   .^eleven 
meaasvnnegutmesiw*} 

meddswinlcw*  \  ^     , 

,-      .    .     .,      -X    .Uwelve 
medasvnmcvnnesi  w*\ 

medd'swine^sw*  Ku-  ^ 

,_      .         .,      -   vUhu'teen 
inea.dsvnne8Win€Siw^j 

medd' swinyd^w^  i.       , 

7-      ...    V      -%   rf  fourteen 
medaswinyawinesi  w^\ 

meddswi'nydnA  ^nw*  ]  n  r, 

7-      V     -  V      -X   vM"teen 

meddsfwi  nyauAnvn  nesi  w^\ 

meddsvnnegu'twdci^g^  ]  .   . 

7»     .    ^  ^    _  .  _,      -^   .^sixteen 
meddsvnnegutwaciga  nesi  w } 

§50 
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meddsmndhig^  i 

T_     .   -X.  -,      -»   .Seventeen 
meadsvnnohiganesiw*} 

meddswine'cwdci^g^  ]   .  x.. 

-,-     .         -  •  -/      -X   ,./ eighteen 
meadswinecwdciganesiw*}    ^ 

medd'stmca^g^  ]    ,    ^ 

mecUiswicaga'nesiw*} 

mwabitA^  twenty 

nlcwabitAgineguH*  \  ^ 

-  -1.,     .         ..      -N   J  twenty-one 
nlcvxibuAginegutiTiesiw^l  "^ 

nesiod'hitA^'g*  thirty 

-r-^     .  -     .      -^   J  thirty-two 
nesvnbitAgmicvnnesiw^f         ^ 

nydwd'hitA^'g*  forty 

nydwdbitAgine^sw*  1  *    ^    xi_ 

..    -T.^  ^.         .      ->   .  I  forty-three 

nydnAudMtAginyd'^w*  1^.      - 

nydnAndiitAginydwinesi'w*]      ^ 
neguiwddgd'hitA^g*  sixty 
negutwddgdhitAginydnA^nw*  I  •  f    « 

ndhigd'bitA''g*  seventy 

nohigdUtAginegutwddY  1  .      • 

-z-  -X-.     •         ...  -      -»    ,lseventy-8ix 
nohigabitAginegutuxiciganesiw^y  "^ 

necwddgd'bitA^  eighty 

necwddgdbitAginohi^g^  1   .  vx 

-  •  -1--I     •   -X-  -      -\   rf>  eighty-seven 
necwacigabitAginohiganesiv)*}  ^    "^ 

cdgd'biCAgi  ninety 

cdgdbitAginecwdd^  )    .     x      •  vx 

-  -,..  ^.         «  .  _      .,    .  I  ninety-eight 
cdgabtiAginecwadganesiw*}  ''    ^ 

ne'gutwd^^Tcw^  one  hundred 

negutwd'Jcwe'nequH*    i        v      j     i       i 

^  -w  j->  «>one  hundred  and  one 

Tiegutwa  fcweneguhn^j 

nl'cwd'hv^  two  hundred 

nlavd'JcwemeddsmnanlciuVn^  two  hundred  and  twelve 

ne'swd'hv^  three  hundred 

ne8wd'JcwemcwdbitAgine8V)Vn^  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

negutWAdgAtASWd^'hv^  six  hundred 

ndMgAtA8Wd^*Jcw^  seven  hundred 

ridcwddgAtASWd^'hv^  eight  hundred 

cdgA^tASWd^'JcW  nine  hundred 

me'ddswa^'hv^  ten  hundred!         ^,  , 

..      ,7   ^,7    .         1         fone  thousand 
negutima  lea  kw*  one  box    J 

§50 
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eleven  hundred 


medd8winegutine8lv)itA8V)d^*hv  • 
me'daswa'^lcwe  naf^kdna  ne'gutwa^'Jcw* 
nefgviima^'ka'^lcwe  na/^kdna  ne'gutwd'''kw» 

The  cardinals  from  one  to  five  terminate  with  the  inanimate  end- 
ing -i.  They  begin  with  the  consonant  n,  a  symbol  that  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  hand.  The  symbol 
is  valuable  for  the  suggestion  it  throws  upon  the  probable  origin  of 
the  numeral  system.  It  has  some  connection,  no  doubt,  with  the 
method  of  counting  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  within  the  qumary  series  (viz.,  within  one  and  five,  inclusive) 
there  are  four  different  vowels  standing  immediately  after  n.    What 

part  and  how  much  vowel-change  may  have  played  in  the  formation 

of  the  system  is  yet  imcertain. 

Negu'invaci'g^j    the    cardinal    for   six,    contains    three    elements. 

The  first  is  negut-,  and  stands  for  one.     The  second  is  probably  an 

initial  stem  dc-,  and  means  over,  across,  movement  across. 

d'cow*  over,  beyond,  an  obstruction  or  expanse 

d'covyCw^  he  wades  across  a  stream 

d'cVtA'wf  again,  in  turn,  by  way  of  repetition  or  continuitj^ 

The  third  element  is  the  ending  -gr«;  it  is  a  frequent  termination  for 
words  expressing  quantity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  series  that 
SIX,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  enter;  and  its  vowel  sometimes  lengthens 
to  d  when  another  element  is  added. 

meddMm^negutfwdcigd'nesVw*  sixteen 

But  the   vowel   does    not  lengthen  in   negutWAcigAtASWd^'kw^   six 

HU1«)RED. 

No'hig^j  the  cardinal  for  seven,  does  not  yet  admit  complete 
analysis.  Initial  n-  and  final  -jr*  are  the  only  intelligible  elements 
that  can  be  reduced  at  the  present. 

Ne^cwdci'g^f  the  cardinal  for  eight,  has  three  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cardinal  for  six.  The  first  is  nee-,  and  stands  for  three  ;  the 
second  is  dc-j  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  word  for  six;  the 
third  is  the  numeral  ending  -g^. 

Cd'g^j  the  cardinal  for  nine,  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  numeral 
ending  -g^  is  clear,  but  cd-  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  cd-  may 
be  the  same  as  cd-,  an  initial  stem  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement,  passage  without  friction,  without  obstruction,  without 
impediment. 

§50 
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cafpawa'w^  he  cries  out,  sending  his  voice  through  space 
cd'pu'nigA^v}  a  needle  (that  is,  an  instrument  for  pierciiig  throogt 
an  obstacle  with  ease).  This  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
reason  that,  in  counting  hurriedly  from  one  to  ten,  an  adyerb 
hm'tc^  is  given  for  ten.  The  adverb  means  the  enb,  and  Ca- 
may possibly  express  the  idea  of  an  easy  flow  of  the  couBt 
up  to  the  adverb  Jcw^tc*,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  series. 

Me'ddsw^y  the  word  for  ten,  is  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive  reri) 
of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Its  middle  part  -dag-  mij 
be  the  same  thing  as  tAS-j  which  signifies  quantity,  usually  with  tb€ 
notion  of  as  many  as,  as  much  as.  An  explanation  of  initial  me-is 
as  yet  impossible.  [The  element  tAS-  occurs  always  in  the  form  Um-, 
which  is  an  initial  stem.    See  §  16.  — T.  M.] 

With  the  cardinal  ten  the  numeration  apparently  changes  over  to 

a  decimal  system.    After  every  new  decimal,  the  cardinals  take  oat 

or  the  other  of  two  forms.     One  is  a  cumulative  compound,  wherein 

the  part  indicating  the  decimal  comes  first,  and  the  smaUer  number 

second. 

meddsvnneguH*  ten  one  (meaning  eleven) 
nlcwabitAgine^sw*  twenty-three 

neguiwd^hveneguH*  one  himdred  one  (meaning  one  hundred  aod 
one) 

The  other  is  also  cumulative,  but  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive 
verb  of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
bination incorporates  nesi-j  an  element  used  in  the  word  for  fingeb, 
between  the  pronominal  ending  and  the  part  expressing  the  numeral 

me'ddsw^  it  is  ten 
meddswinydwinesl^wi  it  is  ten  four 

The  initial  member  indicating  the  decimal  can  be  omitted,  if  the 
numeration  is  clear  from  the  context.  For  example,  negtUinest^o^ 
can  mean  eleven,  twentt-one,  thirtt-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on 
up  to  and  including  ninety-one.  It  jumps  such  numbers  as  a 
hundred  and  one  and  a  thoiisand  and  one;  but  it  can  be  used  to 
express  a  hundred  and  eleven,  and  a  thousand  and  eleven,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  one-series,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited.  In  the  same 
way  nlcwinesVw^  can  be  used  to  express  a  two-series;  nesudnesi'^w^j  a 
three-series;  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  cdgdnesVw*,  a  nine-series. 
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The  element  expressing  hundred  is  -d'kw',  the  same  thing,  prob- 
ably, as  the  collective  suffix  used  to  indicate  things  which  are  wooden: 


cegd'hv^  pine  [literally,  skunk-tree. — T.  M.] 
ma^kwahw^  bear-tree 
pA'sigd'^'hv^  board 

The  suffix  ends  with  e,  which  is  characteristic  bf  an  adverb. 
Numeration  in  the  hundreds  is  expressed  with  the  smaller  number 
coining  after  the  higher.  There  are  two  forms, — one  with  simply  the 
combination  of  high  and  low  number: 

nlcwd'^Jcweni^cw*  two  hundred  two  (for  two  hundred  and  two) 

the   other  with  this  combination  terminated  bj^  the  local  demon- 
strative adverb  l^na*  there,  in  or  at  that  place: 

nlcwahve'nlcw^ln'^  two  hundred  two  there 

The  suffixed  adverb  has  very  nearly  the  force  of  also,  too,  as 
used  thus  with  numerals.  In  the  series  between  six  and  nine,  inclu- 
sive, where  the  numeral  ending  is  -ga,  the  quantitative  element  -tAS- 
[tASwi-,  see  §  16.  — T.  M.]  comes  in  between  the  cardinal  and  the  sign 
for  the  himdred. 

negutwdcigAtASwa^'Jcw'  six  times  hundred  (for  six  hundred) 
cdgA'tA8Wd^'Jcw'  nine  times  hundred  (for  nine  hundred) 

It  takes  the  same  place  in  hundreds  after  a  thousand. 

meddswinegutitASWd^'Jcw'  ten  one  times  hundred 
meddswinegutinestwitASwd^'Jcw^  one  ten  times  hundred 

Both  of  the  preceding  examples  mean  eleven  hundred. 

Thousand  is  expressed  in  two  ways, — one  by  the  combination  of 
TEN  and  the  sign  for  hundred,  meddswahv^;  the  other,  and  the  one 
more  usual,  by  a  compound  expressing  one  box,  negutima^Jca^'Jcw'. 
The  word  for  box  is  ma*Jcahv*y  of  inanimate  gender.  With  the 
meaning  a  thousand,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  adverb  by  ending 
with  €.  The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  In  some  of  their  earlier  sales  of 
land  to  the  government,  the  people  received  payment  partly  in  cash. 
This  money  was  brought  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  thousand 
dollars.  From  that  circumstance  the  term  for  one  box  passed  in 
numeration  as  an  expression  for  a  thousand.  The  term  is  now  a  fix- 
ture, even  though  its  form  is  less  simple  than  the  more  logical  word. 

§50 
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The  psychological  reason  for  the  preference  is  not  altogether  dear. 
The  fact  that  the  word  for  one  box  stood  as  a  single  term  for  a 
definite  high  number  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  adapta- 
tion. The  word  for  ten  hundred,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
ten  groups  of  high  numbers,  each  group  having  the  value  of  a  distinct 
ntunber  of  imits.  To  use  one  word  that  would  stand  for  a  high 
decimal  number  may  have  seemed  easier  than  to  express  the  sanie 
thing  by  the  iise  of  smaller  integers  in  multiple  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  is  done  with  numerations  that  extend  far  into  thf 
thousands ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  effort  to  count  with  high  num- 
bers, it  is  within  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  any  number 
desired.  To  express  ten  thousand,  and  have  it  generally  under- 
stood, is  to  say — 

ne'gutimd'JcA^^kw*  me'ddse^nw*  Ini'tAse^nw*,  which  is,  in  the  order 
as  the  words  come,  one  box,  rr  is  taken  ten  times,  that  is 

ITS  SUM 

A  number  like  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  XHiRTEEif 

would  be — 

ne'gutima'ka^'hv^    nyd'wcMtAgitA'svnrna^Jcd^^hw*     nVciDd^kwa'n* 
medafswinesvyCn^.    The  words  in  their  order  mean  one  box, 

FORTY   IS    THE    NUMBER  OF  TIMES    THE    BOX   IS   TAKEN,  TWO 

HUNDRED  PLUS,  TEN  THREE  ALSO     [  TaswI  is  the  same  as  the 
initial  stem  Uswi. — T.  M.] 

The  more  intelligent  express  such  high  numbers  in  shorter  terms. 

Cardinals  occupy  initial  place  in  composition  when  they  stand  in 
an  adjective  relation:  as — 

ne'guti'neni'w^  one  man 
nl'cwi^hvd^g*  two  women 
neguHiki'w^  he  is  alone 
^  nl'ciwA^g*  they  are  two 

Cardinals  are  used  freely  as  nouns,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  connection  they  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

ne'Tidwd^w^^  ne'gut*  I  saw  one  animate  (object) 
ne^Tidt^  ne'gut^  I  saw  one  inanimate  (object) 
ne/pyafnawA^g*  nya/w^  I  fetched  four  animate  (objects) 
ne'pyaP  nyd'w*  I  fetched  four  inanimate  (objects) 

§  SI.  Ordinals 

The  ordinals  are  combinations  with  the  initial  parts  derived  from 
cardinals ;  but  the  first  ordinal  has  a  separate,  distinct  word.     Begin- 
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ting  with  the  second  ordinal  is  an  incorporated  -onAmeg*  or  -auAmeg^, 

he  final  ending  of  which  is  the  snfiSx  -gr',  met  with  so  frequently  in  a 

Dcative  relation;  that  is  the  sense  of  it  here.     With  the  eleventh 

•rdinal,  and  every  other  after,  occurs  the  numeral  element  Ias- 

>etween  the  cardinal  and  the  compound  ending  -onAmeg*  or  -dnAmeg*. 

Drdinals  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender.     They  are  as  follows: 

me'net^  first 

nlco'nAme^g^  second 

nesd'uATne'g*  third 

nydd^nAfne^g*  fourth 

nyduAndnA^meg*  fifth 

neguhJodciga/nAme^g^  sixth 

nohigduAmeg^  seventh 

necwddgdriAme^g*  eighth 

cdgd^riAme^g*  ninth 

TYieddsd'nAme^g*  tenth 

meddswinegutHASdriAmeg*  \  \         th 

meddsmnegut^neslwitASonAmeg^l 

nlcwdhitAgitASdriAmeg^  twentieth 

negutumhwetASdnAme'g^  hundredth 

rneddswdVwetASdUAmeg^      V,  j^, 

o    ,7      .     -    ^       .^thousandth 
negutima  lea  JcwetASonAmeg*} 

§  62.  Iteratives  and  IHstributives 

Iteratives  indicate  repetition  in  point  of  time,  as  once,  twice, 
THKiCE.  They  are  derived  from  cardinals,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
inanioiate,  intransitive  verb.  With  the  sixth  iterative  occurs  the 
numeral  element  -tAS-,  denoting  quantity;  it  is  incorporated  after  the 
cardinal  elements,  and  is  found  with  all  the  rest  of  the  iteratives. 
The  iteratives  follow  thus  in  order: 

ne'gute^nw*  first  time 

nl'cenw^  second  time 

ne'senw*  third  time 

nyd'wen*  fourth  time 

nyd'riAne^nw^  fifth  time 

negutwdcigAtAse'nw^  sixth  time 

no'higAtAse^nw*  seventh  time 

ne' cwddgAtAse^nv)^  eighth  time 

cd'gAtase'nw^  ninth  time 

me'ddse^nwi  tenth  time 

meddsvnnegutitAse'nw^  1  ,         ^i    .. 

,.     .    ^.      .V.      X      .  f eleventh  time 
rneddswiTiegutineaiwilABenw*  J 
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mcwdhitAgitAse'nw*  twentieth  time 

negutwd'kwetAse^nw*  hundredth  time 

nlcii)d'Jcwenesv)aMtAginydvnne8ivnt^^  and  thirtr- 

fourth  time 

Tiequtima'JcaikwetAse^nw^].,  j^i.  x- 

j_     _,,      .      ,      i       ^thousandth  tune 

Distributives  express  the  number  of  things  taken  at  a  time,  u 

EACH  ONE,  TWO  AT  A  TIME,   EVERY  THIRD  ONE,    FOUR   APIECE.      The 

distributive  idea  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  numenl 
syllable.     In  the  following  are  some  distributive  cardinals: 

nafneguH^  each  one 

ndnlcw*  each  two 

ndnesw*  or  nd'nesw*  each  three 

nd'nydw*  or  ndnyWw*  each  four 

nafnydnA''nw*  each  five 

ndneguhvdcVg^  each  six 

nd'noJiVg^  each  seven 

nd^necwdci^g^  each  eight 

cd'cdg^'  each  nine 

md'meda^8W*  each  ten 

md'meddswineguH*  \      ,     , 

^,      7-     •    ^.      -X   ^r^ach  eleven 
rndmeddswineguhnesiw*] 

nd^nlcwdhitA^'g*  each  twenty 

nd^nlcwdhitAginVcw*  \      ,  ^        ^    ^ 

-/   -     -r-^     •   -     •      -%   w^a^h  twenty-two 
nanicvxiottAginicvniiesiw^]  ^ 

nd'neswabitA^g*  each  thirty 

nd'nydwdhitA^g*  each  forty 

nd'nydnAnwdbitA^g^  each  fifty 

nd'negutwdcigabitA^g^  each  sixty 

nd'nohigdbitA^g*  each  seventy 

nd'necwdcigdbitA^g^  each  eighty 

cd^cdgabitA^'g*  each  ninety 

nd'negutwd^'hv^  each  hundred 

Tnd'meddswd^^hw^     1      i    .i_  j 

_,        ^.      ,7   »,7    ,  reach  thousand 
nanegutimA  ka  kw'] 


Examples  of  distributive  ordinals  are — 

mdmene't^  every  first 
nd^nicdnAme^g*  every  second 
ndnesonAmeg^  every  third 
md'meddsduAme^g^  every  tenth 
nd^negutwd'lcwetASdnAme^g^  every  hundredth 

Distributive  iteratives  are  expressed  in  a  similar  way, 

nd^negute^nw*  it  is  once  at  a  time 
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nafnlce'nw^  it  is  twice  at  a  time 
Tid'nese^nw^  it  is  thrice  at  a  time 

These  distributives  are  often  followed  by  the  local  demonstrative 
adverb  i'c*,  denoting  toward,  movement  away  toward  something. 
The  adverb  adds  to  the  distributive  notion  the  idea  of  movement 
by  groups. 

nafnlcwi'c^  two  at  a  time 
nafneswi'c*  three  at  a  time 
md'meddsvnnlcvnnesvwi^c^  thirteen  at  a  time 
TidnwwdbitAgitAsdnAmegi^c*  every  twentieth 
nd'nohigAtAsenvn'c*  every  seventh  time 

In  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  the  cardinal  is  the  multipli- 
cand ,  and  the  iterative  the  multiplier. 

ne'guti  na/negute^nw^  one  is  taken  once  at  a  time 
nl'cwi  nafmce^nw*  two  is  taken  twice  at  a  time 
ne'swi  nd/nese^nw^  three  is  taken  thrice  at  a  time 

Note. — Half  and  fourth  are  the  only  fractions  made  use  of  by  the 
dialect.  The  word  for  half  is  expressed  absolutely  by  d'pe'ta'w^j  an 
adverb  denoting  half.  It  forms  the  denominator,  while  a  cardinal 
is  used  in  the  numerator. 

neguta/peta'w*  one  half 

nicwd'pe'ta^w*  two  halves,  two  parts 

The  word  for  fourth  is  d'se^pA^n^,  an  adverbial  form  of  d'sepA^n^ 
RACCOON.  The  term  comes  from  the  fourth  of  a  dollar,  which  was 
the  price  paid  for  a  raccoon-skin  at  the  trading-store.  It  is  the 
denominator,  while  the  cardinal  is  the  numerator. 

negutd'sepA^n^  one-fourth,  quarter  of  a  dollar 
neswd'sepA^ne^  three-fourths,  seventy-five  cents 

There  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  ^na^  with  the  meaning  usually  of 
THERE,  AT  THAT  PLACE.  When  it  comcs  after  such  phiases  as  have 
been  given,  it  has  the  meaning  of  plus;  the  fraction  is  partly  broken, 
and  the  terms  then  express  addition. 

negutdpeta'itnna^  one  and  a  half 
neguidsepA'nlnd^  plus  a  fourth 

§  63.  Adverbs 

There  are  numerous  adverbs  that  express  great  variety  of  relation- 
ship.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  used  as  adjuncts.     As 

§53 
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adjuncts,  some  have  great  freedom  of  position,  and  others  have  not 
that  freedom.  Among  the  adverbs  of  free  position  are  those  expres- 
ing  time. 

I'nug*  d'^pydyd^n*  to-day  was  when  I  came 
fyd'w^  a'cavxiHy^  he  came  long  while  ago 
asJcA^tclmd^'*  nipy^  by  and  by  I  will  come 

Other  adverbs  are  .less  free  as  to  position.  Such  are  those  that  do 
the  double  oflSce  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

ne^'kAni  pe'pon*  during  the  whole  year 
ne'*kAn  d'^pemMen'tc^  during  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
a'ya'pwaV*  nd'vxi*hwd^g*  before  noon;  before  mid-day 
a'ya^pwaw*  pyd^tc*  before  he  came 

These  limited  adverbs  occiuring  in  first  position  really  perform  the 
office  of  initial  stems.  The  following  examples  show  adverbs  in 
composition  with  secondary  stems: 

tci' gepyd^g*  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
&'kmiApa'1cwi  on  top  of  the  lodge 

Some  adverbs  express  a  modal  sense,  and  have  the  force  of  either 
a  clause  or  a  sentence. 

kaci'wato  V*  of  course  it  is  true  (said  in  answer  to  a  question) 
kaci'wf  to V*  I  don't  care  what  happens ;  it  makes  no  difference 
ma'satci  pyd'^w^  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  here 

The  qualifying  force  of  some  adverbs  is  so  extensive  as  to  make 
them  into  conjunctives.     Amongst  their  many  values  as  conjunctives 
are — 
General  connectives: 
nd^'Jc^  AND,  as — 

Jcl'na  na"kAni'7i«  thou  and  I 
cefwdn^  but,  in  which  an  objection  is  impUed,  as — 

dtci^moha'p*  ceVana  WA'nl*Jcd''w^  he  was  told,  but  he  forgot 

Introductives: 

naJii'  WELL,  I  SAY,  as — 

nahi',  mateso'^Tcdnd^v)^  well,  I  will   tell   the  story  of 

him  

Icdho^  with  much  the  same  meaning  and  use  as  ndhV 
Ica' 0X710"*  why!  how  now!  as — 

ka'cina^S  d'gwindgwai'yAnVn*  why,  thou  hast  not  gone  yet! 

IcA'dnd^gu^  is  much  like  TcA'dnd^ 
§53 
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§  54.  Interjections 

liere  are  also  numerous  interjections.  Naturally  most  of  them 
e  to  do  with  the  expression  of  subjective  states  of  the  mind. 
ire  are  two  interjections  of  very  common  use,  and  they  will  be 
only  ones  to  be  mentioned.  One  is  taVydna"*  would  that  I 
>  Mrr  wish!    It  is  used  with  the  subjimctive  to  express  a  prayer. 

Tai'ydna^^^  pyafte!  oh,  I  wish  he  would  come! 

!^lie  other  interjection  is  tcij  expressing  wonder.  It  can  and  often 
iS  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  as  a  sufi^. 

WpyatcUci!  when,  lo,  here  he  came ! 

§  66.  CONCLUSION 

>n  account  of  the  limitation  of  space,  the  description  of  the  gram- 
tical  processes  of  this  Algonquian  dialect  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
leral  summary.  A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  lightly  touched 
Qn,  and  much  has  been  whoUy  left  out.  It  has  been  the  plan  to 
int  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  features  as  would  give  an 
eUigible  idea  of  what  the  grammar  of  this  one  Algonquian  dialect 
like.  The  description  will  close  with  the  text  of  a  myth  that  was 
rposely  abbreviated  in  the  telling.  It  is  told  in  a  straightforward 
cm  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  emphasis,  which  often  goes 
th  the  language  of  myths.  The  translation  keeps  close  to  the  order 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a  short  analysis  of 
me  of  its  morphology  and  syntax* 
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TEXT 

[Cf.  Fox  Texts,  pp.  70-74.] 

Ma'kwAn*  *       pamine'kawatcig*.* 

Be&r  toiey  who  are  in  pursuit  oi  hint. 

Inip*'        acawaiy**       negutenw*^       a'pepog*'        a'A'skime'pog" 

It  is  said  long  ago  it  was  once  when  It  was  when  6m  it  ni 

winter  snowed 

a'A'skanwig*®  neswi' neniwAg**°  acicawatc*"  mamaiy*"  kegiceyap*." 

while  the  first  three  men  they  went  to  early  in  the  n^iniiiur 

snow  was  on  hunt  for  game 

ApAta'kig* "     a'pe'kwisasAga'k*  **     ma'kwAn*  *•       a'pitci'kawanitr*.'' 

On  the  hillsiae  where  it  was  thick  bear  ne  went  in  makirf  t 

with  growth  traiL 


1  ma^ktoAni  object  of  the  following  participle  (ma^kfra  animate  noun,  nominative  singular;  -m*  tbiiKtnt 
animate  singular  suffix  [§  42]). 

*pdmine'ka'todtci''gi  third  person  plural,  animate,  transitive  participle  (pdmi-  for  pemi-  [mitol  svc 
denoting  movement  past;  f  of  pemi-  becomes^  in  the  participle,  §33];  -w^ka-  a  secoodarj  stem  meniBe 
TO  DRIVE,  TO  PURSUE  [§  19];  -w-  [{  21  (?)]  ;_•&-  refers  to  the  animate  object  ma'kwAni;  -teifi  animate,  i^d 
person,  participial  plural  [{  33] j. 

s  Inipi  combination  of  an  introductive  and  a  quotative  (7'nt  [}  47]  singular,  inanimate.  demoDStnctT* 
pronoun  used  as  an  introductive;  Vpi  impersonal  quotative,  occurring  usually  as  a  suffix  [|  41]}. 

*  a'cawai^ye  temporal  adverb  expressing  remote  time  in  the  past  (§  53). 

*  ne'gute^wi  iterative  (§  52)  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  inanimate,  intransitive  Tft'Of 
the  independent  series  (J  28). 

^d"pcp6''gi  third  person  singular  inanimate  intransitive  verb  of  the  indefinite  ccmjunctive  mftk  ^ 
temporal  augment;  pep-  initial  stem  used  to  express  notions  of  winter,  cold,  snow  [%  16];  -fi  suffix  v^ 
a  locative  sense  [§  42j). 

7  dA'ski'me'pu^gi  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  0  {atki-  initial  stem  signifying  eably*  soon,  fibst  [|  \* 
me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice,  cold;  we'ptt-  to  snow). 

*  d'Ask&nwi^gi  an  impersonal  verb  of  the  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  {A»k-  same  as  in  Dot«  7:<ter- 
secondary  stem  denoting  state,  condition;  -gi  suffix  with  locative  sense). 

>  ne'8w  i  cardinal  used  as  an  adjective  to  the  following  noun. 

^^ne'niwA^gi  animate,  plural  noun,  subject  of  the  following  verb  (n^nhpa  nominative  sin^dtr-f 
suffix  denoting  plurauty  \%  42]). 

"  dd'cdtwIVc*  {clcii  initial  stem  to  hunt;  third  person  plural,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  tlw  em- 
junctlve  mode  [§  29]). 

"  m&'jnaiya  temporal  adverb  expressing  relative  time. 

"  kegVceyd'pa  temporal  adverb  referring  to  that  part  of  the  morning  Just  before  and  immediately  «ftfr 
sunrise. 

1*  apA'td'kVgi  Independent,  intransitive,  verbal  combination  used  like  a  noun  {apAt-  akin  tof  ^ii*v 
signifying  hal/,  part  op;  Ski-  akin  to  a"ki  meaning  earth,  ground,  land;  -^<  locative  suffix). 

u  dpe'ktcisasAga'ki  same  kind  of  verb  as  In  note  6  {d-  vowel  augment  same  as  in  note  6,  but  med  km. 
as  In  other  places  of  the  text,  with  a  relative  force;  pe'kwi-  initial  stem  denoting  dknsttt,  Tocxm 
[§16];  sasAg-  reduplicated  form  of  the  Initial  stem  •Ag-{9B»  tAgi-  §  16],  which  has  taken  on  the  mamd 
TAKING  hold  OF;  -k*  third  person.  Inanimate,  pronominal  ending  of  the  conjunctive  niode[{  29p. 

1*  ma"JI:2r^n'  objective  form  of  an  animate  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  verb  that  foBovt 

'^Td'pltci'ka'wdni^tci  third  person  singular,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  conjunctiTe  modciBed 
with  a  subordinate  subject  In  the  objective  relation  {pU-  Initial  stem  denoting  movement  dtto  ax 
enclosure  [§  16];  for  the  tci-  of  pMci-  cf.  pydlci-  under  pyfi-,  abo  §  8;  'kd-  secondary  stem  expressing tfe 
notion  of  MAKING  an  imprint,  sign,  TRACK,  and  of  MOVING,  GOING  [{ 18];  -trS-oonnective  stem  [§30];  •«- 
incorporated  representative  of  an  objective  relation,  and  parallel  in  oonstrucUon  to  -*<  In  aio'hria' 
It  belongs  with  -tci  In  nitd,  and  so  enters  Into  a  subjective  relation  [§  34]). 
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Teguti*® a'pitcinagAnatc* ^* aa'ci'kahwatc*.'*^  "Watcikesiyagicisawa!"'^ 

One  he  went  in  following        he  set  him  to  going.         *'  To  the  place  wnence  the  source 

after  him  of  cold  is  he  going  fast! " 

hinatc*"  witamatcin^*'^ 

«iid  he  to  him  whom  he 

him  accompanied. 

Watcikesiyagi**  wase'kag*,'^  **Watcinawa*kwagicisawa!""  ahitc*." 

From  the  place  he  who  went  "Towards  the  place  whence  the  mid-  said  he. 

where  it  ia  cold         round  by  way  of,  day  is  he  hurrying! " 

Ini*®  na'ka'*  watcinawa'kwagi^  wase'kag*^*  ^^A'pAgicimugicisawa!''** 

And     another       to  the  place  whence  he  who  went  '*  towards  the  place  of  the 

then  the  source  of  the  noon-  round  by  falling  down  is  he  hastening!" 

,  day  way  of 

ihitc'." 

said  he. 

Aiyaco*k*    a* kiwinamo' tatiwatc*.^    AskAtcip*  '^     petegipyayat*  ^ 

To  and  fro  long  did  they  together  keep  Later  on  it  is  said       'oehind  he  who  was 

him  in  flight  from  them.  coming 

i*kigahmapitcV*  a'AskipAgame'kwisenigitci!'®  keyahapaiy"  a'pemeg*" 

on  the  ground  as  he  it  lay  with  a  green  surface  lo,  it  was  the  fact         to  a  place 

looked,  above 


u  7i€^ guti  canlinal  (§50)  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  a  notm  imderstood. 

»  d'pitein&'gAndHci  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode  (pit-  same  as 
n  note  17;  ndgA-  initial  stem  meaning  to  follow  after  [§  16];  -n-  an  intervocalic  causal  particle  [§§  8, 21]; 
d-  objective  pronominal  element  referring  to  the  bear;  -tci  pronominal  sign  standing  for  the  third  person 
iingular  subject,  conjunctive  [§  29]). 

»  d'a-ci'kahwdtci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  19  (-'ka-  secondary  stem,  same  as  in  note  17;  -hw-  causal 
^article  [{  37];  -d-  same  as  In  note  19;  -tci  same  as  in  note  19). 

>i  tDdtcike»iydgici»dwa^I  third  person,  singular,  animate  intransitive  verb  of  the  independent  series  (wiUci- 
nltial  stem  [from  lUci,  a  locative  adverb  meaning  whence,  source  from,  awat  FRCik  ({  16)];  kesiyd- 
nitlal  combination  expressing  cold;  ifi  locative  sufQx  denoting  place  where  [}  42];  w&tcikesiydgi 
MTHENCE  COMES  THE  COLD  is  an  Inanimate  participial  construction;  ici  a  locative  adverb  denoting  hither, 
iWAT,  toward;  It  often  occurs  as  a  suffix  [§  52];  tp&tcikesiy&gici  toward  the  place  whence  comes 
rHE  COLD  takes  the  place  of  an  initial  stem  to  the  rest  of  the  combination;  -isd-  secondary  stem  expressing 
rwiFT  movement  [§  19];  -wd  third  person  singular,  pronominal  sign  representing  an  Independent  animate 
subject,  lengthened  from  tea  [§§  6.  28]). 

»  dhindlci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  notes  19  and  20  (S-  as  In  note  15;  hi-  Initial  stem  meaning  to  say  [§  16]; 
.n-  as  in  note  19;  -d-  as  In  note  19;  -tci  as  In  note  19). 

a  toUdrndteini  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  participle  (wi-  Initial  stem  denoting  com- 
panionship [§  16];  -<-[§  8];  -d- secondary  stem  denoting  condition;  -m-  «tnimate  causal  particle  [}}  21, 37]. 
a-  animate  objective  sign;  -dtcini  contains  both  subject  and  object,  being  a  possessive,  transitive  parti- 
cipial [fi  33]). 

u  Explained  in  note  21. 

»  Participial  (533),  intransitive  animate:  hence  the  termination  -£^»,  not  /a  (see  §34);  -'ito- a  second- 
uy  stem  meaning  track,  imprint  (§  18). 

»•  wdtci-  as  In  note  21;  ndwa'kwdgt  (§53);  the  final  i  elided  (§  12)  l>efore  ici-  (§16),  the  final  t  of  which 
[s  likewise  lost;  -i*&wd  as  in  note  21. 

X7  Aj  an  initial  stem  as  in  aMndtci  (note  22);  the  form  is  the  third  person  singular  animate  intransitive 
3f  the  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

w  See  note  3. 

»  An  adverb  (§  S3). 

*o  See  note  26. 

1  d- prefix;  p^i^an  initial  stem  meaning  to  strike  (§  14);  -/ctsdtrdasin  notes21,26;  ^t  locative  suffix. 

«  d- prefix;  kiwi- an  initial  stem  cognate  with  *!-(§  16);  -n-  intervocalic  (§8);  -d-a  secondary  stem 
often  used  to  indicate  fught  (§  19);  -m-  instrumental  particle  (§§  21, 37);  -6-  sign  of  middle  voice  (§  40); 
-7-  an  intervocalic  (§  8);  -d-  is  not  clear;  -tl-  sign  of  reciprocity  (§  38);  -wdtci  sign  of  third  plural 
animate  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

»  For  AtkAtd+ijH;  AtkAtci  cognate  with  (uki-  (§  16);  ipi  as  in  note  3. 

**  petegi-  an  adverb;  gi  locative  suffix,  as  in  notes  7, 8, 14;  pydydta  contains  pyd  an  initial  stem  denot- 
ing MOVEMENT  HITHER  (§  16);  yd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  the  same  (see  below  dydwdte'e,  note  41);  from 
the  analogy  of  pydyAn'  (from  pyd)  it  is  likely  that  the  true  stem  is  yd;  -t^  termination  of  the  animate 
intransitive  participial,  third  person  singular  (§33). 

»  For  a'kigi  +  Hhin&piUi;  a'kigi  on  the  ground;  -gi  a  locative  suffix  (§  42);  dhindpite-i  (a— tci  [§  29]); 
-*-  (§  8);  -i-  for  ici  thus  (§  12);  -n-  (§  8);  dpi  to  see. 

«•  -ten-  a  connective  stem  meaning  reclining,  lying  down  (§  20);  d—gi  as  In  note  6;  -tci  (§  54). 

»  I  have  altered  a'pemegi  of  Dr.  Jones  to  d'pemegi.  The  first  can  not  be  analyzed;  the  second  can, 
and  is  supported  by  S^pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  (72.1).  The  a'pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  at  72.2  apparently 
is  a  typographical  error.    The  analysis  is  d—gf,  as  in  note  6. 
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^'i'dweneguwatc***  ma'kwAn*.*    SasAgAnig*'*    a'tetepine'kAwawiic* 

was  the  way  along  which  the  bear.  At  the  thick  while  roond  In  a  rirtle  tls^ 

they  were  ledoy  growth  drove  him 

keyahapaiy"         a'pemeg**'         ayawate'®.** 

was  really  the  Into  the  when  they 

time  aboye  went. 

Ini  a'kowepyayat*"  a*k5watcm*^'  a'kwaffohomatc','"    "MaULpye',* 

There-        behinahewho  him  who  was  then  didne  cry  out  to  **orriuo-<rf- 

npon  came  next  him,  RiTcn, 

kiwatawe*!^*  A'pemegiku*^  keteciwenegonana!"**  ahinatc*"  Matavri- 

let  us  turn  Into  the  sky  truly         he  is  leading  vou  and  said  he  to       Unioe-of-BTTs 

backl  me  away!"  liixn 

hAn*,**  cewana*^**  a'pwawipeme'tagutc*.*^ 

him,  but  not  a  reply  did  he  get  from  him. 

Matapya**  tcawine*k*  pamipahut*"  i^osAgentiliahAii*''  ahutaihit<H.^ 

Union-of-         in  the  middle       he  who  ran  past  little  Hold-Tight  did  he  bare  ka 

Rivers  space  his  pet 

Tagwaginig***        amAtAnawatc*"        ma'kwAn*;*  anesawat^;^ 

In  the  fall  of  the  year        then  they  overtook  him  bear-him;  then  tbey  kilkd  hiK: 

kicinesawatc*"      me'tegumici     u'te'kunAn*    a'kickickahAmowito^.* 

after  they  had  slain  him  oak  boughs  much  did  they  cm  thee 

na'ka^  ma'komicyan* ;  ahapAckiiiAnihawatc**^  ma'kwAn*:*  kiciwnu- 

likewise  sumachs;  then  they  put  him  to  lie  on  bear-him;  wbea  cbr7 

top  of 

»  id  initial  stem  thus  (J  16);  -we-  variant  of  wa  (from  Aw  a  [§  16]  by  J  12);  -n-  <§  21):  -^  ^f  ^  :  -^ 
sign  of  the  passive  (1 41);  d— wd/c' (1 29 ). 

**  fosAff-  reduplicated  form  of  saq-  an  initial  stem  (§  16),  as  in  note  15;  -a-  as  in  pAgA-  betfde  fsgi-  n 
strike;  -ni'  (§  34);  -y  Mocat\ve  suffix  (§  42). 

o  A-  temporal  particle;  tfUpi-  a  collateral  form  of  teUp-  (|  16),  an  initial  stem  deootlng  votkmzxt  b  a 
cmcLR  (cf.  pemi'&nd  pern-);  w'ka-  (f  19)  as  in  note  2;  -tr- apparently  a  glide  ({  8);  dwASci  tcnmaslMB 
of  the  oonjtmctive  mode  (§  29),  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  tiwot^ 
the  third  person  animate,  singular  or  plural. 

^  Third  person  plural  animate  past  subjunctive  intransitive  ({  29). 

«  Compare  ffkdwdtcin  *  note  43;  pydyiU/^  as  in  note  34. 

«•  A  participial  (see  %  33). 

«  &~&tci  (5  29):  -m-  (§§  21,  37). 

*  For  dp  cf.  dpo  {%  24);  the  form  Is  a  vocative  singular  animate  (§  42);  see  also  %  0. 

«•  For  k\w&-\-Uiwli:  klvca-  initial  stem  to  turn  back  (§  16):  -tawH  for  -idwe  {%  6)  sign  for  fhst  poire 
plural  (exd.)  intransitive  imperative  (5  31). 
«  d'pemigf,  explained  In  note  37;  -itt  verily. 

*  For  ke  -i;undn<i  with  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  as  in  "Uawd  (see  note  21);  ke — fvadiM  to  the  ir> 
nominal  sign  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  singular  animate,  and  the  object  the  fins  jtr- 
son  plural  inclusive  independent  mode  (§  28);  teei-  variant  of  tAci-  ((  16);  -wene-  as  in  note  SS^ 

^  Ani  sign  of  the  singular  objective  case  singular  animate  (|  42). 

«o  See  5  S3. 

u  pwdwi-  the  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb;  It  stands  following  the  particles  &-  and  vl-.  and  ht§m 
the  verlml  stems  (see  §  35.3);  -^i*-  sign  of  the  passive  (|  41);  d—dtei  (J  29). 

it  A  participial  (§  33);  pdmi-  for  pemi-  by  reason  of  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  participle;  pemi-  >  |  K : 
paAu- same  as -pa/^d- (§  19). 

•»  'An*  as  in  note  49;  tri-  saq-  (}  16). 

M  d—iei  (§  29);  -h-  a  glide  (§  8);  -u-  possessive  pronoun  his  (§  45);  for  the  omissioo  of  the  suflU.srt 
p.  852. 

»  ^i  locative  sufQx;  -ni-  as  in  note  39. 

M  A-  temporal  prefix;  -n-  an  instrumental  particle ({  21);   -Awdtei  pronominal  sign  showing  tbe^fc^cd 
to  be  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  aninate.  < 
Junctive  mode  (§  29);  viAtA  to  overtake  (§  16). 

M  nfs-  an  Initial  stem  meaning  to  slay  (J  16);  a— dwdte*  as  in  note  66. 

••  klci'  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  (§  16). 

••  &—Amow6tdii  29);  kic-  (§  25);  ktck-  (J  10);  -o-  (|  8);  -*-  (§21). 

«  d-aw6tci  (1 29);  -^  (§  8);  see  note  91. 
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nihawatc*'*  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc*.*'     WatapAgic**^  ahina*kawatc' 

finished  skinning       tnen  began  they  to  throw  them  Eastwara  was  where  they 

&nd  cutting  him  up  everywhere.  threw 

uwic*;"    papogin'"*    a*kAtawiw&pAg*"   AnagwAg**^    ketciwAgape'®;*® 

Ills  head;     in  the  wintertime     when  nearly  morning  stars  are  they  accustomed 

to  rise; 

inipiyow*''    ini     mak5wic*/®     Na'ka^     uta'tagagwAn*"      ae'g*'' 

it  is  said  in  times    that  bear-head  and  his  bacl- bone  also 

past 

watapAg*^  ahina'kawatc*.  A'e'gape*®'*  pepog*^*  nawap*'®  AnagwAg**^ 

to  the  east        was  where  they  threw.    Also  It  is  wont   in  the^wmter    they  are  seen         stars 

asipocigig*.''    Inipiy5w*''    Ini    uta'tagagwAn*.^^ 

they  that  ne  close    and  ills  said  of  old    that  his  back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi'   nakfit^   iy5we   winwaw*^*   inigi^'  nigani  nyawi  anagwAg**^ 

It  is  said        also         in  the  past  they  these  iniront        tour  stars 

ina      ma'kw*^ ,  na'ka^*     petegi     neswi     inigipiy5we®^     ma*kwAn*^ 

that  bear  and  behind  three  they  are  said  in  bear-him 

the  past 

pamine'kawatcig*.'    Tcawine'kitca"  ina'*  tcAgi  Anago'*^  Acita'kwago- 

they  who  were  in  pursiut  Trulyin  the  middle    there      little    tiny  star  near  to  does 

of  him.  space 

tcinw*."    Inapi*^  Anemoha**,®*  utaiyan**^  Matapya**  WisAgenohAn*.*' 

it  hang.  It  is  said  little  dog,  his  pet        Union-of- Rivers  Hold-Tight, 

that  one 

Tagwagigin***  me'tegumicyan'*'  na*ka^"  ma*kumicyan*®' watcimeck- 

Every  autumn  oaks  and  sumachs  why  they  are 

_f    • 

>  ibid-  as  in  note  58;  "^wOtci  pronominal  termination  of  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  as  In  notes  56, 57; 
'h-  (\  21);  vo\nAn\r  {\  16). 

«>  For  Sr—OwdUi;  wdpi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  inception  (§  16). 

"  w(UapA0ci  for  wdtdpAgi  (note  73);  ici  (|§  10,  52). 

«  u-  his;  for  the  absence  of  the  m  suffix  see  §  45;  -» (J  42). 

^  Compare  ffpepdgi  (note  6)  and  pepdgi  (note  73);  the  form  is  a  locative  (|  42). 

M  A  locative;  cf.  pdeffkdtawiwApAnig  until  nearly  MOBNiNa  208.2;  -wApA-  is  the  same  as  the  initial 
stem  wdpA'  TO  see;  note,  too,  dwdbA-nig  at  break  of  day  222.15,  with  the  common  fluctuation  of  6 
and  p  (see  f  3). 

«  Noun,  animate  plural  (§42). 

••  For  k€telwAgi+dp€'€;  for  ape't  see  §  14;  keteiwAffi  (-wAffi  is  the  sign  tor  the  third  pwson  plural  inan- 
imate intransitive  of  the  independent  mode  [§  28]). 

•  For  Ini+ipi+iyowe;  see  note  3  and  iy6we  next  paragraph. 

»•  ma'kw<i+uvfiei  (see  $  12). 

"  tt— iin<(§45). 

n  See  S  10;  d—gi  as  in  note  6. 

Ta  A  locative. 

7«  See  §1 10, 14. 

T»  See  note  6. 

7>  nduh  an  initial  st^&i  meaning  to  see;  cf.  dridwdwdtci  <)  thet  beheld  him  198.2;  -dpi  the  termina- 
tion of  the  third  person  plural  indefinite  passive,  Independent  mode  (§41). 

"  See  -cinr  (§  20)  and  also  §  12. 

78  AccidentaUy  omitted  in  §  44. 

'*  Animate  plural  of  Ina  (§  47). 

w  I  have  altered  mini  tna'kWAni  of  Dr.  Jones  to  ina  ma'kwa  (see  72.8),  as  is  required  by  the  analysis 
(Cf.  §§  42,  47). 

"  For  inigi  ipi  iydwe  see  notes  69  and  79. 

w  -ted  vebilt. 

»  See  §  12  for  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  formation  of  Andgwi. 

M  -dn-(§  20?);  -ti»(§28). 

»  For  ina-fipt  see  notes  3  and  80. 

M  a  shows  that  the  noun  is  animate  singular  (§  42). 

n  See  §45. 

*>  -0ni  termination  of  the  locative  plural  (§  42). 

>*  Inanimate  plural  (§72). 
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wipAga'k*"®  ahapAskinAnicigawatc*"*  ameskowig*"  ta' tup  Agon.*"  Ini* 

red  at  the  leaf         when  they  put  to  lie  on  top  of        then  bloody  became  leaves  T^ .; 

tagwagigin*       watcimeckwipAga*k***        me'tegumicyan^        na'ka^ 

m  the  fan  why  the  leaves  became  red  oaks  aad 

ma'komicyan*.®^ 

sumachs. 

Ina^kwitc*.'* 

That  is  the  end. 

[Translation] 

They  who  are  in  Pursuit  op  the  Bear 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  long  ago  when  it  was  winter, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  the  first  fall  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  there  were  three  men  who  went  forth  to  hunt  for 
game  early  in  the  morning.  At  a  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where 
there  was  a  thick  growth  of  shrub  did  a  bear  enter  in,  as  was  shown 
by  the  sign  of  his  trail.  One  (man)  went  in  after  him  and  started 
him  going  in  flight.  "Away  toward  the  place  from  whence  comes  the 
cold  is  he  making  fast!"  called  he  to  his  companion. 

He  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from  whence  comes 
the  cold,  '*In  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the  source  of  the 
mid-day  time  is  he  hurrying  away!'*  he  said. 

Then  another  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  froni 
whence  comes  the  noon-time,  "Toward  the  place  where  (the  Sun; 
falls  down  is  he  hastening  away!"  said  he. 

Back  and  forth  for  a  long  while  did  they  keep  the  bear  fleeing 
from  one  and  then  another.  After  a  while,  according  to  the  story,  as 
one  that  was  coming  behind  looked  down  at  the  earth,  lo !  the  surface 
of  it  was  green.  For  it  is  really  the  truth  that  up  into  the  sky  were 
they  led  away  by  the  bear.  While  about  the  places  of  the  dense 
growth  of  shrub  they  were  chasing  him,  then  was  surely  the  time 
that  into  the  sky  they  went. 

Thereupon  he  who  came  behind  cried  out  to  him  who  was  next, 
"O  Union-of-Rivers,  let  us  turn  back!  Verily,  into  the  sky  is  he 
leading  us  away!"  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers,  but  no  reply  did  he 
get  from  him. 

Union-of-Rivers,  who  went  running  between  (the  man  ahead  and 
the  man  behind),  had  Hold-Tight  (a  little  puppy)  for  a  pet. 

'  _  ■     ■  -  -  _  — 

*(*  wQici-  as  in  notes  21, 26, 30;  meckwi-  blood,  same  as  meskw*  (see  $  9);  -pA'  as  in  unrnpAffUn*  uatk 
-po- (5  20); -•*<(§  29). 

»»  &-watci  (§29;)  -gO-  (§20);  -ci-  for  -cin-  (§  20);  loss  of  n  (§  12);  -»-  presumably  a  glide  i\^l 
apAskiuAni  same  as  apAckinAni  in  dhapAekinAni-kdwOtc  above  (see  note  90). 

«  &me8k6wigi  a  variant  for  dmeskdwfk*;  d—'ki  (J29);  meskd-  for  meskw*  (note  90.  (  12  near  U»e  endX 
'Wi-  (20). 

«  Pliu^l  of  td'tupAQwi  (see  §§  12,  42  );  -pA-  as  in  wOtcimeckwipAga'ki. 

**  See  note  3. 

»  For  ln<  WkwUa  (J  10);  a—td  (J  29). 
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In  the  fall  they  overtook  the  bear;  then  they  slew  liim;  after 
they  had  slain  him,  then  many  boughs  of  an  oak  did  they  cut, 
likewise  sumachs;  then  with  the  bear  lying  on  top  (of  the  boughs) 
they  skinned  him  and  cut  up  his  meat;  after  they  had  skinned  him 
and  cut  up  his  meat,  then  they  began  to  scatter  (the  parts)  in  all 
directions.  Toward  the  place  from  whence  the  dawn  of  day  hurled 
they  the  head;  in  the  winter  time  when  the  dawn  is  nearly  breaking, 
(certain)  stars  were  wont  to  appear;  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
that  head.  And  his  back-b(ftie  toward  the  east  did  they  also  fling. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  winter  time  for  (certain)  stars  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together.     It  has  been  said  that  they  were  that  back-bone. 

And  it  has  also  been  told  of  them  (viz.,  the  bear  and  the  hunt^ 
ers)  that  the  (group  of)  four  stars  in  front  was  the  bear,  and  that 
the  three  behind  were  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bear.  There 
in  between  (the  star  in  front  and  the  star  behind)  a  tiny  httle  star 
hangs.  They  say  that  was  a  Uttle  dog,  Hold-Tight,  which  was  pet 
to  Union-of-Rivers. 

As  often  as  it  is  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  at  the 
leaf  for  the  reason  that  when  they  (the  hunters)  place  (the  bear)  on 
top  of  (the  boughs),  then  stained  become  the  leaves  with  blood.  That 
is  why  every  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


By  Feanz  Boas  and  John  R.  Swanton 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Siouan  lan^ages  are  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of 
dialects.  One  group  of  tribes  speaking  Siouan  languages  lived  on 
the  western  plains,  extending  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  far  to  the  south.  Another  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  by 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  Appalachian  region;  and  two  isolated 
dialects  belonged  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  lower  Yazoo  river,  respectively.  At  present 
the  last  two  groups  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  following  sketch  of  Siouan  grammar  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Santee  and  Teton  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language,  which  embraces 
four  dialects — Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assiniboin.  Santee  and 
Yankton  are  spoken  by  the  eastern  Dakota  bands,  Teton  by  the  west- 
ern bands,  and  Assiniboin  by  those  of  the  northwest.  The  material 
for  the  present  sketch  is  contained  mainly  in  the  grammar,  texts,  and 
dictionaiy  of  the  Santee,  published  by  S.  R.  Riggs  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  vols,  vii,  ix).  This  account  has  been 
the  basis  of  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton's  studies  of  a  series  of  Teton  Texts, 
in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  written  by 
George  Bushotter,  a  Teton  Dakota.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Doctor 
Swanton  revised  these  texts  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Estes,  a  Yankton  Dakota,  who  had  been  long 
resident  among  the  Teton,  and  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools.  Doctor  Swanton's  notes,  contained  in  the 
present  account,  refer  to  the  Teton  dialect,  while  the  material  based 
on  Riggs's  published  Santee  material  has  been  discussed  by  F.  Boas. 
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The  Ponca  material  has  been  gleaned  from  a  study  of  J.  Owen  Dor- 
sey's  work,  The  ^giha  Language  (Contributions  to  North  Americui 
Ethnology,  vol.  vi*).  The  Winnebago  material  is  based  on  the  unpab- 
lished  collections  of  Mr.  Paul  Radin.  The  notes  on  both  of  these 
dialects  have  been  written  by  F.  Boas.  Page  references  in  the  sections 
describing  Santee  and  Ponca  refer  to  the  publications  by  Riggs  and 
Dorsey  referred  to  before. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Since  Riggs,  in  his  grammar  and  dictionary,  does  not  distingaish 
the  aspirates  and  surd  stops,  which  were  first  discovered  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  and  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  American  lan- 
guages, we  give  here  the  description  of  the  Teton  as  obtained  by 
Doctor  Swanton.  In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  usage 
employed  in  printing  Dakota  books,  Riggs's  alphabet  has  been  adhered 
to;  but/?*,  1c\  t\  and  c'  have  been  added  to  designate  the  aspirates  of 
the  corresponding  surds.  Doctor  Swanton  also  distinguishes  a  fords 
s  and  4;  a  is  an  obscure  vowel,  related  to  short  o  and  e. 

TABLE  OP  SOUNDS  OF  TETON" 


CONSONANTS 

stops 

^ ^ 

4J 

c 

1 

3 
CO 

g 

< 

OB 

§ 

CO 

& 

m 

1      1  SJ 

Labial 

....    J 

p 

p 

V. 

— 

— 

— 

7n    -    w 

Dental    ..... 

.    .    .    .    d 

t 

e 

t 

• 

z 

8 

• 

n     I     - 

Dorso-palatal  .     .     . 

.        •        .         •        — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-   -  y 

Affricatives     .     .     . 

.        •        .         .        — 

C 

c' 

r 

— 

— 

— 

—    —  _ 

Alveolar     .... 

,        ,        ,        ,        — 

— 

— 

— 

& 

^ 

• 

—   _  — 

Palatal 

.     .     .     .     g 

k 

¥ 

Ic 

• 

— 

— 

—   _  — 

Velar 

m 

.     .     .     .    g 

— 

— 

Cf) 

— 

K 

— 

—   —  .  — 

Open  breathing  .     . 

VOWELS 

A 

A 

Pure    .     .     . 

^         i 

3 

e 

a 

o 

u 

S^asalized 

in 

- 

^« 

a) 

Q 

d^ 

■ 

p/» 

iSee  F.  Boas,  Notes  on  the  Ponka  Grammar  (Congr^s  International  des  Am^ricanistes.  xT»sesooo, 
Quebec,  1907,  vol.  ii,  pp.  317-337). 

§2 
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The  affricatives  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of  stops  because 

^y  are  closely  associated  with  them.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the 

'tis  velar  occurs. 

The  affricative  6  series  corresponds  to  the  English  ch  in  church; 

^  &y  i  series  to  z  in  azube  and  to  sh  in  shore;  U  to  the  velar  ch  in 

irman. 

The  phonetic  system  of  Santee  id  quite  similar  to  that  of  Teton, 

[i^pt  that  I  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  d  and  n.    Teton  n  is  either 

tial  or  follows  Ti  or  g. 

In  Ponca,  y  of  the  series  of  sounds  enumerated  before  is  absent, 
ind  is  throughout  replaced  by  4  (English  sonant  tii).  According  to 
Dorsey ,  this  sound  approaches  the  I  and  r  of  other  dialects;  i.  e. ,  it  is 
pronounced  slightly  laterally  and  with  a  tendency  to  a  trill.  The 
sonant  of  the  affricative  series,  /,  occurs  in  Ponca,  and  I  is  absent, 
[n  Kansas,  which  is  closely  related  to  Ponca,  the  Teton  y  is  replaced 

In  Winnebago  the  Teton  y  is  replaced  by  a  weakly  trilled  linguo- 
ipical  r.  Two  n  sounds  are  found,  one,  ti,  more  strongly  sonant 
than  the  other  n.  In  the  velar  series  the  sonant  continued  sound  x 
occurs  besides  the  surd  U, 

In  the  printed  Ponca  texts  published  by  Dorsey  an  alphabet  is  used 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  Dakota  alphabet  used  by  Riggs  and  in 
er  publications  based  on  Riggs.  Dorsey's  alphabet  agrees  in  many 
jpects  better  with  the  systems  of  transcription  used  in  rendering 
nerican  languages  than  Riggs's  alphabet.  Nevertheless  we  have 
hered  here  to  the  Riggs  system  and  have  avoided  the  awkward 
•rerted  letters  used  by  Dorsey. 


RiOT» 

Doreey 

p,t,k 

fi,hy 

«,  i 

S,  0 

6 

p 

p,  t\  k 

*l 

p,  t,  k 

?■,  ^* 

(?) 

<5'' 

tc 

V.-,t,Tf 

P\  t\  *' 

P» 

tc' 

i 

• 

J 

/' 

dJ 

H 

?(?) 

9 

xil) 

piemen  tary 

symbols  used  in  this  sketch. 

1      1() 

-r»« 

§2 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  sounds  s  and  ^  occur  in  Pod£». 
The  sounds  «  and  c  of  Ponca  have  been  rendered  here  by  analogy  br 
8^  and  S\  but  their  character  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained* 

In  Santee  consonantic  clusters  in  initial  position  are  common,  while 
tliey  are  absent  in  terminal  position.  In  these  consonantic  clusters 
three  groups  may  be  distinguished, — clusters  with  initial  surd  stoffe*; 
those  with  initial  7n  and  h;  and  those  with  initial  s^  i,  H.  The  fin^t 
of  these  groups  never  occurs  in  Ponca,  the  second  shows  a  remarkable 
variability  in  different  dialects,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  cofflmofl 
to  Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  three  groups  of  con:»oDantic 
clusters: 


SANTBB 


0-m    gM 

Second  conaonant  of  cluster 

1* 

p 

t 
pt 

k 

8 
p8 

P& 

c 
pc 

I    d 

n 

h 

m 

p 

1 

i 

tp 

— 

ik 

— 

— 

— 

k 

kp 

kt 

ks 

kS 

kc 

m 

md 

7/1  n 

1 
1 

h 

8p 

8t 

*o 

hd 
8d 

hn 

871 

hh 

hm 

8 

sk 

— 

— 

Htn 

s 

sp 

St 

sk 

— 

— 

Sc 

Sd 

hi 

ih 

km 

n 

lip 

Jit 

Jik 

— 

— 

He 

lid 

Jin 

u 

Jim 

Besides  these  clusters  which  belong  to  the  stem,  or  to  pronomiiol 
forms,  others  are  admissible.  These  originate  by  composition  of  i 
stem  ending  in  a  consonant  with  another  stem  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant.    We  have  found  in  this  series — 

m 


mt    ?nk    m8 
8k 
Jik 

• 

9^ 


mc 


mJi 


gt     gh 


np 


and  it  is  likely  that  others  occur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  stem,  sonants,  affricatives,  and  n  do  not 

occur  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster;  that  sonants,  except  d 

and  J,  and  Zi,  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  a  consonantic  cluster.     Forte^ 

occur  neither  in  initial  nor  in  terminal   position.      No  sound  except 
V2 
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and  i  occurs  with  another  one  of  the  same  class.  Clusters  of  three 
[>nsonaDts  may  occur  when  a  stem  beginning  with  a  biconsonantic 
luster  follows  a  stem  with  terminal  consonant,  but  these  combina- 
ens  are  rare. 

In  Ponca  and  Winnebago  stems  the  following  consonantic  clusters 
cjcur,  which,  however,  are  never  terminal. 


PONCA 


p 

t 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

Initia 
son 

Tc 

8 

i 

t 

4     d    n 

h    in 

b 

M 

h 

g4 

hn 

»',  s 

up 

sU 

871 

f,  8 

i>' 

ft' 

Sic 

t 

se 

hi 

n 

Tili 

ne 

Tic 

h4 

Sec 

WINNEBAGO 

Initial  con- 
sonant 

!ond  consonant  of  < 

cluster 

d 

g 
eg 

8 

S 

j      c 

c 
k 

ks 

kj 

s 

n 

8(1 

sg 
fig 

m 

&j        8C 

§  3.  Syllables  and  Accent :  Teton 

Syllables  of  Teton  ma}^  consist  of  single  vowels,  a  consonant  fol- 
>wed  by  a  vowel,  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel.  In  the 
ist  case  the  first  consonant  is  never  a  sonant  or  fortis  (see  p.  882).  In 
ther  instances  an  obscure  vowel- sound  is  heard  between  the  two  con- 
onants,  which  may  either  be  inserted  for  euphony  or  be  a  sign  of 
omposition.  On  the  other  hand,  such  stems  may  be  considered  as 
aving  been  originally  dissyllabic* 

iThia  view,  expressed  by  Doctor  Swan  ton,  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  phonetic  character- 
tics  of  other  dialecU.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  consonantic  clusters  beginning  with 
16  surd  stops,  p,  i,  k,  do  not  occur  In  Ponca  and  Winnebago;  while  tha^e  with  initial  ».  i,  /I,  are 
oite  common  in  these  dialects.  Winnebago  has  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the  vowel  of  a  syllable 
etween  certain  consonantic  clusters  (see  pp.  S88,  923),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  is  an 
riginal  condition  from  which  the  consonantic  clusters  of  Dakota  and  Ponca  have  originated.— F.  B. 

§3 
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The  sounds  6  and  I  are  almost  the  only  consonants  found  dosiag  x  ' 
syllable  in  which  no  contraction  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  altbooft 
it  seems  significant  that  both  these  sounds  result  from  supposed 
contraction  of  syllables. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  is  said  sometimes  to  constitute  the  odIt 
difference  between  words,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  vocalic  modii- 
cations,  not  hitherto  observed,  may  be  involved. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Changes 

In  this  section  we  give  a  sunmiary  of  the  phonetic  changes  occarringf 
in  Teton,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

TETON 

1.  After  a  nasalized  vowel  or  the  syllable  ni  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  the  following  vowel  to  be  nasalized;  and  this  tendency  U 
particularly  marked  in  the  causative  auxiliary  ya^  as  in  the  following 
cases: 

hi^'ya^  to  fly 

toha^'hu^ni'ya^  as  long  as 

iciteha^ya^  far  apart 

ta^yaP'  well 

wati^'ya^pi  they  trusted  to  him 

niya^  he  cures  him  (literally,  causes  him  to  live) 

wiyidhi^'yct^  in  a  holy  manner 

Upa^ya'^'pi  they  caused  it  to  be  softened  with  water 

teu^'ya^pi  we  caused  him  to  die 

JTi  TO  GO  sometimes  changes  similarly,  as — 
vJ^a^'pi  we  go. 

2.  After  o^  ?/,  o**,  w**,  the  semivocalic  y  is  apt  to  change  to  tr,  espe- 
cially in  the  imperative  forms,  as — 

w^c/,  u  wo  be  coming,  O  grandmother! 
taJ^ya^'  eca'iw^ire  well  have  you  done 

Here  may  l>elong  forms  like — 

nd^'wa^  he  swims 
Im/M'^pi  they  sing 

3.  The  final  a  of  most  verbs  is  changed  into  i*  when  followed  by 
na  AND,  or  k'Ui  (the  future  particle). 

c'eya'-u^pi^'  na  you  roast  and —  (instead  of  C eyal -M^pcf  7ui) 
ya'^^ki^  na  he  sat  and —  (instead  of  ya^'ka  na) 
§4 
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keyi^  na  he  says  that  and —  (instead  of  keya'  na) 
yv!zi^  Jcta  he  will  take  her  (instead  of  yu'za  Utd) 

E^nal  c^  is  usually  treated  similarly. 

hed^(^hi^  na  she  was  doing  that  and —  (instead  of  hecf^c^h^  tia) 
^to*wl^  na  he  looks  at  and —  (instead  of  dtd^a^  na) 

4.   Terminal  a  very  often  changes  to  e^  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
ange  is  of  a  purely  phonetic  character.     It  occurs  before  the  sounds 
the  s  and  &  series : 

sLolAyd  ini  he  knew  not  (for  slolAya'  Sni) 

yuzi^  Icte  hni  he  will  not  take  her  (for  yuzin  Tcta  4ni) 

kini'  Jcte  se'ce  he  will  revive  perhaps  (for  kini'  k'ta  sdde) 

Jd^ye  §e  it  flew,  as  it  were  (for  hi^ya  ^e) 

ye  Meha^  he  went  just  then  (for  ya  Meha^') 

This  change  also  occurs  when  the  following  word  begins  with  e: 

v^'yi^  Icte  eti'ya  she  said  to  him,  "We  will  go"  (for  u^i^  k^ta 

eti'yd) 
kH^  eci^'  '*!  will  [travel],"  he  thought  (for  ¥ta  ec'i^') 
le  eha^taH  if  you  go  (for  la  elia^Ha^S) 

It  occurs  before  the  articles  ki^  and  jfc^?**,  and  before  the  conjunction 
ya'&.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  change  of  the  initial 
rounds  of  these  verbs  into  the  corresponding  affricative.  Examples 
e  given  under  5. 

Since  verbs  change  into  nouns  by  a  transformation  of  final  a  to  e 
r  by  change  of  suffix  a  to  suffix  ^),  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
lenomena  can  be  considered  as  purely  phonetic  in  character. 
The  change  from  a  to  e  usually  accompanies  word  composition, 
samples  are : 

tuwdni  whoever  (for  tuwa'  ni) 

tuwdwaJca^'  what  is  holy  (for  tuwa'  walca^^) 

Hcehjot^  just  then  (for  Jica-ha^') 

cilcap^eya  to  throw  beyond  the  bounds  (from  a'Uapa  the  outside) 

aJcdihpa  and  alca'^p^eya  to  be  provoked 

The  rules  relating  to  terminal  a  suffer  many  exceptions.  The  verbal 
em  ha  to  have,  and  some  verbal  steins,  like  wa  and  to,  seem  to  be 
variable : 

hAluha'  6ni  I  have  not 

vyii^a'yak^u'wa  Ute  you  will  treat  them  {wit'a  them ;  ya  thou) 

iya'kita  kni  he  did  not  cause  him  to  behave 

§4 
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5.  The  palatals  i%  ^,  and  k\  when  preceded  by  e  or  i^  change  to  ^^ 
corresponding  dental  atfricative. 

leeo""'  he  did  this  JfcoiV  he  did  that 

le't^a  this  sort  telle  a  that  sort 

This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  ease  of  the  articles  Tci^  and  fci^, 
and  the  conjunction  Iceya!^  even,  though. 

Uta'gAimize  ci^  the  eyes  closed  (instead  of  ikta'gAinuzii  ki*) 
Tcte  ci^ha^'  if  he  will  (for  Tcta  Id'^ha^') 
yu^ka'he  ^d^  he  was  lying  in  the  past  (for  yu^ka'ha  1"^) 
hi'yiiye  ^o'^ha'^'  he  caused  it  to  come  forth  (for  hi'yuya  Icc^hf) 
ya^he'  tayalk  although  he  sat  (for  ya^W  Tcaya'S) 

This  change  is  regular  only  when  the  preceding  e  stands  in  place  of 
a  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  verb;  but  the  change  also  takes 
place  at  times,  although  not  regularly,  when  the  verb  ends  in  e, 

Tcte  a^  kill  the  (for  h'te  H^) 

According  to  Kiggs,  the  same  change  takes  place  after  L  in  verh^ 
when  the  k  is  followed  by  a  vowel. 

!calu  fan  (from  ?'-,  prepositional  prefix  [see  §12];  A-ali/  to  blow 

away  with  hand) 
Ua^la  a  scythe  (from  /-/  hakla!  to  cut  off) 
yitahleta  to  break  for  one  by  striking  (from  tci-  for;  kaht^a  to 

break  by  striking) 

The  analogous  changes  occur  throughout  in  Santee. 

6.  Contraction.  Words  ending  in  certain  consonants  followed  k 
cr,  when  compounded  with  other  words  that  follow  them,  and  when 
duplicated,  lose  their  final  a  and  change  their  consonants  as  follows: 

p*    to    5  or  VI  g     to    li 

c,  t  to    I  2      to    s 

k     to    g  i     to    ^ 

Examples: 

ioh  pasAla'tapi  they  stick  four  into  the  ground  (for  t^/pa) 
wa&a'g-lcila'  he  thought  himself  strong  (for  iraWka) 
hah-iri' c  (tJii  he  told  them  to  make  (for  Tea! go) 
yus-ige'yi^  holding  him,  he  sent  him  (for  yxiJzd) 
paHpa^'za  soft  (reduplicated  ixoxap^a^zci) 
ap'sH  and  ap'si'ca  to  jump  on 
oyn'l  and  oyu'ta  to  eat 

§4 
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When  a  word  endiDg  in  one  vowel  is  compounded  with  another  one 
eginning  with  the  same  vowel,  the  two  vowels  are  generally  con- 
racted. 

Kiyota^ka  to  come  and  sit  down  (for  hi  iyota^ka) 

Terminal  a  before  the  particle  lo  (see  p.  933)  changes  to  e  because  it 
equires  a  preceding  particle  ye^  which  with  a  is  contracted  into  e. 

hAla'he  lo  I  am  going 

PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 

Ponca  and  Winnebago  have  vocalic  changes  analogous  to  those  of 
)akota. 

The  negative  auxiliary,  the  future,  the  quotative,  and  the  phiral  of 
Ponca  change  terminal  e  and  ai  to  a. 

ilcdgewi(^ai  I  have  you  for  friends  711.13 

iU d(jeawa4a-mdzl  I  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
Ak'dge  thou  doest 

^i  4iui(ja-Mzl  thou  doest  it  not  711.19 
fie  fat  you  will  go  689.6 

nd'hazl  you  (plural)  do  not  go  689.3 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  verbs  followed  by  -5^,  -biama 

IT    IS  SAID. 

ai  he  said  60.8 

d-iiamd  he  said,  they  say  60.7 
i^e^Uage  thou  makest  for  me  640.1 

gagd-hiawd  he  made,  they  say  60.5 
a^ehe  went  9.1 

a^db  he  went,  it  is  said  9.10 
zug^e  with  him 

zug^a-hi  he  with  her,  they  say  331.18 
da^hdi-gd  see  him!  60.6 

da^hd'hiavid  ih^y  saw,  they  say  58.10 

The  change  of  terminal  e  to  a  occurs  also  in  Winnebago  in  the 
plui*al,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  and  is  in  the 
present  tense,  and  when  followed  by  afnAhga  and. 

de  I  go  da'wi  we  go  {-wi  plural  ending) 

ralie  thou  buriest  ralia^vi  ye  bury 

In  Winnebago,  /•  changes  regularly  to  n  when  following  a  nasalized 
\  vowel.  This  n  differs  in  the  strength  of  its  nasal  aspiration  from 
'  the  ordinary  n. 

hinu'gas  he  tears  me  bv  pulling  (for  hi^-ru-gas) 
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The  dialects  here  treated  demonstrate  a  close  relationship  betwees 
certain  groups  of  soands.     These  are  notably — 

m      h     p 

y       4      d      r      n      I 

g    h    t    t    6     {k    0     n 

These  relationships  appear  partly  in  consonantic  changes  required 
by  the  rules  of  euphony  of  each  dialect  It  has  been  shown  before 
that,  in  cases  of  contraction  in  Teton,  p  may  change  to  nij  t  and  c 
to  n;  and  that  k  and  Jc  after  a  transformed  into  e^  and  in  a  few  other 
cases,  change  to  6  and  6. 

When  discussing  consonantic  clusters,  we  called  attention  to  tfae 
peculiar  groups  of  clusters  which  occur  in  Santee,  b^;inning  with  m 
and  A.  These  show  a  great  variability  in  different,  closely  related 
dialects,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  relationships  of  sounds  to  whicii 
attention  has  been  called.  Thus  we  find  the  corresponding  groups  is 
Santee,  Yankton,  and  Teton : 

Sanieft  Yankton  Trtan  Poncn 

,^mmi^K^^^^^mmma^mm^K  ^^HM^a^^iM^WMiH^H^B^  ^a^m^^a^^^^i^^^^^  ^mm^^m^^-^m^^^m^ 


md    mn        md    mn         bl^  mn         h4      - 
hd     hn        kd     kn  gl^  g^^         g4     - 

hh      km        (?)     km  gh    gm  -      - 

The  close  relationship  between  t  and  k  appears  in  Santee  wheoeTer 
the  sound  precedes  a^.     Thus  we  find — 

i^kpa  and  iHpa  end  of  a  thing 
wakpa  and  wcUpa  river 

The  relations  between  n  and  I  in  Santee  and  Teton,  and  those  be- 
tween y,  ^,  r,  ly  in  Santee,  Ponca,  Winnebago,  and  Kansas,  have  been 
mentioned  before. 

An  important  phonetic  law  relating  to  the  Winnebago  was  fonnc- 

lated  in  1883  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  in  the  following  words:* 

"A  triliteral  monosyllable  in  x^i^^i^  (and  often  the  correeponding  coo  i: 
Dakota  and  (pe^iha)  is  changed  into  a  quadriliteral  dissyllable  in  Hotcafigan 
( Winnebago),  when  the  first  letter  of  the  monosyllable  is  a  mute,  a  palatal  8|»rasi 
or  a  spirant  sibilant,  and  the  second  consonant  is  a  labial  or  dental  mate,  or  i 
dental  spirant  The  first  consonant  of  the  Hotcailgara  dissyllable  is  always  a  su^ 
the  second  is,  as  in  the  corresponding  X'^i^ere  word,  a  labial  or  dental  mate. <? 
else  a  dental  spirant;  and  each  consonant  (in  Uotcafigara)  most  be  followed  U 
the  same  vowel  sound.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  examples  have  been  gained,  can  act 
mute  stand  next  to  one  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  a  labial  can  not  precede  a  labbl' 


1  8 wanton  hears  here  an  indistinct  vowel  between  the  consonants  of  the  closter.    This  is  tnie  i\'  •  I 
great  many  groups  of  two  consonants. 

*  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Comparative  Phonology  (^  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Annual  Report  d  ifci 
Smithflonian  Institution  for  1888.  p.  923). 

§4 
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Examples  Ulustrating  this  law  are: 

^a'ra6ii  thou  breakest  with  mouth  {i-r-  equals  Ponca  in-;  ra-  Win- 
nebago WITH  THE  mouth) 

&uru'kik  thou  breakest  by  pulling  (^-r-  equals  Ponca  kn-;  ru-  Win- 
nebago BY  pulling) 

hahidrugas  I  tear  my  own  {Jc-  one's  own,  followed  b}'  the  vowel  of 

the  first  syllable  of  the  verb ;  ru-  by  pulling) 
haJcafraiU  I  break  my  own  with  mouth 

Compare  also — 

TcawaJnAfiga  for  hinjoi  a!nAl\ga  and  he  entered 
MfafafnATlga  for  MfW^^  o/nAflga  and  he  spoke 

§  6.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  composition, 
and  reduplication.  The  limits  between  juxtaposition  of  words  in  a 
fixed  order  and  of  word  composition  are  ill  defined,  since  the  inde- 
pendent words  that  enter  into  the  sentence  are  liable  to  considerable 
phonetic  modification,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  the  adjoining  elements.  The  phonetic  decay  of  different 
-woixis,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  same  everywhere;  and  cer- 
tain elements  appear  exclusively  in  combinations,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  afiixes.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  in  some  cases  infixes, 
occur,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  originally  prefixed  which 
appear  now  as  incorporated  in  a  compound,  the  parts  of  which  are  no 
longer  discernible.  The  total  number  of  affixes,  however,  is  small,  the 
entire  number  not  reaching  thirty-five.  Composition  of  independent 
words  is  rf^sorted  to  with  great  frequency.  In  these  compounds  the 
^subordinated  element  is  usually  modified  by  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
vowel  and  the  correlated  modification  of  the  preceding  consonant,  so 
that  the  component  parts  form  a  very  firm  unit.  Modifications  of 
terminal  sound  of  one  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  following  word 
occur  in  many  cases,  and  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Phonetic  modification  of  prefixes  and  of  suffixes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  pronominal  elements,  and  irregularities  of  their  posi- 
tions, make  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Siouan  languages  very  irregular 
in  appearance.  Far-reaching  substitutions  in  the  labial  and  dental 
series  occur  in  all  dialects. 

Duplication  of  stems  occurs  in  verbs  and  in  some  nouns  derived  from 
them.     It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  principal  stem.     The  final 

§5 
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consonants,  which  in  the  unduplicated  word  are  followed  by  term 
«,  are  modified  as  in  other  types  of  composition  (see  §  4). 

The  syntactic  relation  of  words  is  often  expressed  by  piosition.  Oi 
the  whole,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  place  particles  indicating  the 
function  and  relationships  of  groups  of  words  following'  those  groaps 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  ORAMMATICAI.  PROCESSES 

The  categories  of  noun  and  verb  are  clearly  distinct,  althoogb  in 
some  cases  the  same  word  may  be  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 
In  other  cases  there  is  at  least  a  slight  modification  of  fornix  whiok 
consists  in  a  change  of  suffixes.  In  the  Dakota  dialects  there  k  oo 
classification  of  nouns,  except  in  so  far  as  verbs  of  existence  imjij 
form;  but  in  Ponca  the  classification,  which  is  expressed  by  particles, 
is  elaborate.  Animate  and  inanimate — the  former  at  rest  and  mov- 
ing; the  latter  as  round,  upright,  horizontal,  etc. — are  distinguishei 
Pluiulity  of  the  noun  is  expressed,  not  by  means  of  a  nomiial 
plural,  but  rather  by  a  device  which  expresses  the  plural  idea  of  the 
whole  sentence.  In  the  possessive  pronoun  the  ideas  of  inaJieittblf 
and  alienable  possession  are  distinguished.  Distributive  forms  4 
verbs  expressing  states  or  conditions  are  often  expressed  by  redupli- 
cation. 

The  subjective  and  objective  personal  pronouns  are  clearly  distio- 
guished.  The  former  are  the  subjects  of  all  verbs  expressing  actiri 
ties;  the  latter  are  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  and  the  subjects  of 
verbs  expressing  conditions.  The  Siouan  languages  have  the  tendency 
to  include  in  the  former  class  all  declaiative  terms,  even  those  that 
imply  only  a  slight  amount  of  action. 

The  pronouns  are  not  well  developed.  There  are  only  three  funda- 
mental forms, — I,  THOU,  thou  and  i.  Forms  with  incorporated 
object  are  generally  composed  of  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
of  these  elements,  but  a  few  cases  occur  of  combinations  that  can 
not  now  be  explained  as  compounds  of  subjective  and  objective  pro- 
nouns. The  pronominal  forms  give  rise  to  new  combinations,  odng 
to  the  marked  exactness  with  which  the  action  directed  toward  an 
object  possessed  by  the  subject  is  differentiated  from  other  actions 
directed  toward  objects  not  so  possessed. 

In  the  verbal  stem  a  few  instrumentalities  and  locatives  are  ex- 
pressed.    Complex  ideas  are  expressed  very  frequently  by  means  of 

composition.     Some  of  the  elements  entering  into  such  composition 
§6 
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appear  with  great  frequency,  and  might  be  called  auxiliaries.  To 
these  belong  verbs  like  to  cause,  to  become,  and  nominal  classifiers 
like  KUMiNANT.  Temporal  and  modal  ideas  are  almost  wholly  ren- 
dered by  means  of  enclitic  particles. 

Demonstratives  seem  to  have  designated  originally  lour  distinct 
pK>8ition8,  but  these  are  no  longer  clearly  recognizable.  The  demon- 
strative ideas  are  very  closely  associated  with  some  verbs  with  which 
they  enter  into  composition. 

While  in  Dakota  there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  gram- 
matical distinction  of  the  nominal  subject  and  object,  the  Ponca 
differentiates  these  forms  through  the  use  of  distinct  particles. 

The  local  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  post-positions,  in  which  Doctor  Swanton  finds  the  ideas  of 
rest  and  motion  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished. 

.  Adverbs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  special  adjectival  ideas,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suflBxes. 

DISCUSSION  OP  GRAMMAR  (§§  7-47) 

Jiixtaposition  and  Composition:  Santee  (§§  7-10) 

§  7.  Verbs 

In  the  Dakota  sentence  the  component  elements  are  often  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  connective  elements,  but  so  closely  connected  that 
two  successive  elements  influence  each  other  phonetically.  Composi- 
tions of  this  type  appear  with  great  frequency  when  a  number  of  predi- 
cative terms  enter  into  combination.  Whenever  an  element  of  such 
a  series,  that  is  followed  by  another  element,  ends  in  the  vowel  a, 
preceded  by  one  of  the  consonants  j)^  t^  c,  Jc^  g^  z^  2,  contraction  (see 
§  4,  no.  6)  takes  place. 

mayeli  yumden  iyeya  it  snapped  and  broke  suddenly  IX*  88.9 

{mm  ringing  sound;  yumdt/ca  to  break  to  pieces;  iyeya  to  do 

suddenly) 
wased  ti  he  lived  and  was  rich  IX  95.1  {wase'ca  rich) 
ikpihnag  u  he  came  putting  them  in  his  blanket  IX  88.14  {ikpi^- 

hnaka  to  put  in  blanket) 
ikpihnag  n^  it  was  in  the  blanket  IX  88.26 
wa^ag  naii^  to  stand  and  see  {wa^ya'ka  to  see) 

I  These  references  indicate  page  and  line  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology. 
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When  the  first  verb  ends  in  a  syllable  that  can  not  be  contracted, 
the  two  verbs  stand  simply  side  by  side. 

Uimani  hi  to  come  and  visit  IX  87.22  {i'Simani  to  visit;  A*  to 

come) 
ode^  i  he  went  hunting  IX  117.2  {od^  to  hunt;  i  to  go) 
ape  ya^ka  he  stayed  and  waited  IX  117.3  {ap^  to  wait) 
teya  wiwakd^za  she  cried  and  wailed  IX  117.16 

When  the  first  and  second  verb  end  in  the  same  vowel,  oontnu!tion 
may  take  place. 

hdiyota^ka  to  come  home  and  sit  down  {hdi  to  come  home;  iyo-  ' 

ta^ka  to  sit  down) 
hihu^ni  to  come  to  the  shore  {hi  to  arrive;  ihM^ni  to  land) 

While  ordinarily  the  terminal  a  in  verbs  that  can  not  form  contnc- 
tions  remains,  and  the  two  verbs  appear  simply  in  juxtaposition,  a 
few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  differ  in  their  usage  from  tho?«e 
discussed  heretofore,  require  the  change  from  a  to  4P,  and  thus  indi- 
cate  a  more  intimate  association  of  the  component  element^  of  the 
group.  These  are  iy^a  suddenly;  ya  iyoS!^)  to  cause;  kiya  to  cause: 
u^  TO  be;  i  TO  go;  u  to  come. 

The  following  forms  are  analogous  to  the  preceding  groups,  and 
show  Contraction: 

kaptui  iyeya  to  put  down  (from  kaptvia) 

yuoUdog  iyeya  to  open  out  IX  83.16  (from  ynoRdoka) 

kaJi  kiya  to  cause  to  do  (from  ko/ga) 

8am  ya  to  blacken  (from  sapa) 

pus  ya  to  dry  (from  puza) 

wa^ya'g  ya  to  cause  to  see  (from  wa^^ya'ka) 

No  change  of  the  first  verb  occurs;  for  instance,  in — 
na&i^  kiya  to  cause  to  stand 

Changes  oi  a  to  e  \xi  words  in  which  contraction  is  impossible  are 
found  in — 

te  ko^  to  wish  one  dead 
ye  kiya  to  cause  to  go  (from  ya) 
niwe  kiya  to  cause  to  swim  (from  niioct^) 
niwe  u^  he  is  swimming 
hakm  i  he  went  to  cut  (from  haJcsa)  IX  115.10 
wanase  ay  a  they  went  buffalo-hunting  IX  88.11 
hihnaye  au  they  came  to  marry  him  IX  144.3 
anite  wati^  to  forbid  he  intended  IX  111.17  (this  should  be, 
according  to  analogy,  anin  wadi^) 
§7 
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Judging  f  Fom  the  pablished  texts,  the  usage  is  not  quite  regular, 
&od  some  verbs  seem  to  take  both  forms. 

§  8.  Verbs  and  Nmins 

In  many  compounds  of  this  group  an  intimate  phonetic  relation  of 

the  noun  and  verb  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  noun  sometimes  appears 

in  a  fragmentary  form  which  never  occurs  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  a 

termination  that  has  undergone  far-reaching  modifications. 

6ant€f  HEABT.     From  this  word  are  formed — 
Sanft^za  to  have  courage  (with  ^/'^'^a  staff) 
tanz^  to  be  troubled  (with  ze  disturbed) 
ia^to'hnaJca  to  love  (with  ohna'ka  to  push  in) 

The  complete  word  appears  in — 

ia^tefdsni  to  recover  one's  mind  (with  asni'  to  recover) 

ha^eftu  NIGHT 

ha^inaiii  to  walk  in  the  night  (with  ina'ni  to  walk) 
hcthca^'ka  to  remain  over  night  (with  wa'^ka  to  be) 

wi^ya^  FEMALE 

wVKdaktaka  to  strike  one's  wife  (hda&ta'ka  to  strike  one's  own) 
wi'inaUma  to  conceal  a  woman  (with  tnafUma  to  hide) 
wiki^ideya  to  molest  a  woman  (with  Jdid^ya  to  molest) 
wita^&na  a  virgin  {ta^kna  alone) 

The  terminal  a  of  the  noun  does  not  change  to  <?,  but  contraction  takes 
place  in  compounds  of  this  type. 

inahki* ta^yaP-  to  till  a  field  (from  ma'ga  field;  kUa^yc^  to  culti- 
vate) 

maJci'puskica  to  lie  on  the  ground  (from  maka'  ground;  ijmskita 
to  press  on;  with  contraction  of  a-i  to  i) 

In  still  other  cases  the  noun  modifies  the  initial  sound  of  the  verb. 

tim'ga  to  pitch  a  tent  (from  tl  dwelling;  kaga  to  make) 
mi'ni^apl  a  well  (from  ini'ni  water;  ka  to  dig) 

The  transition  between  these  forms  and  others  consisting  of  object 
and  verb,  or  subject  and  intransitive  predicate,  is  quite  gradual.  A 
number  of  nouns  are  used  like  classifiers,  when  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence does  not  require  the  noun.     Thus  we  find,  from — 

6aP  WOOD 
ca^ka'&ka  to  tie  wood  together 
ta^ha'sdeca  to  saw  wood 

toita  HUMAN  BEING 

wicata^'&na  bachelor  (compare  the  true  compound  wlta^'kna  virgin) 

§8 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  series  we  have  forms  like — 

hihna'  td^  to  have  a  husband  {hihnaf  husband;  tc^  to  have) 
hihna'  ya  to  have  for  a  husband. 

In  the  latter  form  the  same  verb  that  forms  the  causative  compoaod 
appears  combined  with  a  noun. 

§  9.  Nouns 

Nouns  enter  into  composition  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  presumably  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  tbeiiie 
groups.  We  find  here  also  abbreviated  or  contracted  forms,  more 
probably  stems.    These  nouns  often  have  a  classificatory  function. 

ta  RUMINANT 

tapa  deer-head 
taleeki'  buffalo-tongue 
i/iha!  deer-skin 

hogaS^  nsH  appears  in  the  form  ho 
hovxi'mdu&ka  eel  (literally,  fish-snake) 
hoa'pe  fin  (literally,  fish-leaf) 
hM&pa  fish-scales  (literally,  fish-warts) 

Su^kd  DOMESTICATED  ANIMAL  appears  in  the  form  Su*g 
hi^gwi'ye  mare 
iu^gi'ka^  bridle  (literally,  horse-rope) 

wiM  HUMAN  BEING 

wUa'naau  brain  of  a  man 
wita'pi  liver  of  a  man 

wi^'ya^  FEMALE  appears  in  the  form  wi 
wf^a^  vagina 
wlU/ka  a  female  captive 

^«  WOOD 

ta^ha!  bark  (literally,  wood-skin) 
ta^ha^jya  shoes  (literally,  wood  moccasins) 
taS^lwJsd  cinnamon-bark  (literally,  wood-skin  red) 

ti  DWELLING 

tUa'tku  rear  part  of  tent 

tihu'lia  framework  of  tent  (literally,  tent  skeleton) 

§  10.  Xote  an  Certain  Verbal  dnnpoufid^ 

(Compositions  similar  to  those  here  described  occur  in  other  Siouan 
dialects.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  ones  are  the  Winnebago  verbal 
compounds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  subject  is  described  as  sitting, 

lying,  or  standing.     Following  are  a  few  examples. 

§§  9,  10 
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ra'sizE-na'fiMsTiA^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  sitting  {ra-  with 
MOUTH,  §is  TO  BREAK,  na'flkSETiA^  HE  IS  SITTING,  Only  in  com- 
pounds) 

ra^i^e'nA^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  standing  (JenA^  he  is 
STANDING,  only  in  compounds) 

rafiiza'fiMEna^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  lying  or  walking 
(from  waJfikcEnA^  he  is  lying,  walking,  only  in  compounds) 

Similar  forms  are  not  quite  absent  in  other  dialects,  but  they  are 
jch  less  developed.     In  Dakota  we  have,  for  instance, 

ia  wct^ka  to  be  dead  IX  111.19 

• 

ya  wa^ka  he  went  (literally,  going  he  reclined)  IX  110.1 
ia  ha^  to  speak  (literally,  speaking  to  stand) 
wawa^aka  ha^  en  i  looking  on  standing  in  he  came  IX  86.12 
iyeKya  yanka  it  is  shining  (literally,  shining  he  sits)* 

§  11.  Seduplication 

8ANTBB 

Reduplication  in  Dakota  consists  essentially  in  the  doubling  of  the 
rincipal  theme  of  a  word.  In  the  process,  all  monosyllabic  words 
iding  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasalized,  are  doubled. 

te  '  tet^  blue 
hit  hvbu'  to  make  a  noise 

pe  pepe'  prickly,  jagged 

do  dodo'  soft,  damp 

gi  gigi'  brown 

gu  ff^^^^'  ^  burn 

Jia  JiaKa'  curling 

io  iozo'  to  whistle 

hu  Kuhu'  made  of  bone 

ko  ko'ko  quick 

pa  (Santee)  papa'  (Teton)  to  bark 

'go  fK/po  foggy 

{bo)  soso'  to  cut  into  strings 

kaJ^ka'^  uneven 

pcC^  pa'^pa^  to  yell 

po^po'^  rotten 

mdu  mdumdu'  pulverized 

TQm  KbvJibu'  to  make  a  crunching  noise 

(&ta)  ktakta'  weak,  brittle 

iThe  fonn  Aa*  has  been  classed  by  Doreey  with  the  articles  (IX,  p.  25,  footnote),  while  Swanton 
'lasses  it  as  a  continuative  suffix,  because  it  occurs  not  only  with  verbs,  as  stated  before,  but  also 
ifter  other  parts  of  speech,  especially  after  demonstratlTes;  as,  e'Aon  then,  toAon'  when.  These  uses, 
tiowever,  agree  with  the  use  of  artides.— F.  Boas. 

§11 
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idxi  kdaida'  bare 

9ni  snisni'  cold 

9na  snasna!  to  ring*,  to  rattle 

^pu  Kpuhpu'  to  pick  off 

(yn)  Kpa  (yu)  UpcJipa  to  throw  down 

Bisyllabic  words  ending  in  a  lose  this  ending  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable  and  modify  their  last  consonant  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
described  in  §  4. 

^o'Jca  hoMo'ka  thick 

\^  Icenkeia  smooth 

to'za  costo^za  warm,  comfortable 

Ici'^'za  hV'^ski''^za  to  grate 

\ega  Tcelik^ga  to  scrape 

y^gcf'  yeHye'ga  to  shine 

te*pa  teint^pa  worn  off 

go' pa  gopgo'pa  to  snore 

^po,  HarnKafpa  to  make  a  nwtling  nobc 

aa'^pa  samsa'^pa  more 

sa'pa  sapsa'pa  black 

i^pa  temte'pa  or  teptefpa  fat 

^td  UotUo'ta  gray 

{ya)  po'ta  {ya)po'tpota  or  {yd)  po' npoia  to  tear 

to  pieces  (with  mouth) 

When  the  terminal  consonant  and  the  initial  consonant  form  imd- 
missible  clusters,  the  former  is  omitted. 

dopa  dodopa  miry 

(ya)  h/&a  (ya)  Su'&ii&a  to  crush  (with  teeth) 

^'^d  kaka'ka  to  make  a  dull  noise  bv 

breathing 
^o'ka  hoko'Tca  to  rattle 

In  bisyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  the  conso- 
nant of  the  terminal  syllable  is  not  repeated: 

(yu)Ma'ta  (yu)Jida'Jidata  to  scratc-h 

(kd)Me'ca  (ka)M^nd€ca  to  tear 

mdt'ca  mdemd^ta  broken 

pd^ca  psipsi'ta  jumping 

psdka  pmpsa'kaHJw^)  broken 

Udo'ka  TidoTido'ka  to  make  a  hole 

tku'ga  tkutku'ga  to  cut  short 

pty^  ptuptu'ia  cracked 

^y'**^  Snu^'hiu"^  indistinct 

^^'^  kHMi'ia  to  double  up 

§11 
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htnvl'^za 

ksa'pa 

iho'pa 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is — 

{ya)9mo^ka 


hm.u^hmu''^za  slimy 
ksakaa'pa  wise 
Hkc^Wpa  crooked 


{ya)8ma' gsma^ha   to  indent  (with 
teeth) 

When  the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable  is  a  dental  or  affricative 
or  c)  and  the  first  consonant  a  sibilant  {z^  «,  i,  i),  the  dental  or  affric* 
ive  is  transformed  into  a  k  (g). 


8o'ta 
tmta' 
&ata 

{wa^iV  one 


so]c8o[ta  clear 
»uksv!ta  hard 
zag&a'ta  forked 
kik&i'ia  bad 
waHi'gii  some) 


In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
main  unaffected. 


'**  in  sight 
die  pulverized 

'.  to  bum 
le  to  plan 

red 

»  to  give  forth 
ta^)  to  roll 


aho'mdu 


aga 
i'tiyahde 


kasH^sU^  to  appear  in  sight 
aho' mdumdu  to   bubble    up  (a- 

on;  ho'  by  blowing) 
agv!gu  to  burn   out  something 
i' tiyalideJide    to    reach    one    to 

another 
ai'deiaia    in     the    red    flames 

{a-  on;  tde  to  blaze) 
aho'toHo^  to  cry  out  {ho  voice) 
po^ptct^pkt^  to  shake  head  ([po] 

head) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  reduplication  of  words 

ith  suffixes: 

U/keta  tokto'keca  different 

yvkta'^kiya  yukta'H'ta'^klya  to  cause  to  bend 

yupta'^a^  yupta'^pta^ya^  to  roll  over 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  ex)mponent 
ements  have  lost  their  independence — both  the  reduplicated  stem  and 
e  prefix.  Instances  of  stems  that  do  not  seem  to  occur  alone  will  be 
•und  in  the  preceding  list.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  occur- 
ince  of  prefixed  elements  that  have  apparently  now  no  independent 
eaning: 

ko'&ka  kokka' kkapi  youth 


gu'^'ga 


gul^gaga  proud 


44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10- 
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sdoha'^  sdoha'^ha^  to  crawl 

thitka'  tkitkaltha^  slushy 

Reduplicated  numerals  show  very  clearly  these  principles  of  redu- 
plication : 

wa^H'  one  wa^i'ffii  a  few 

ya'mni  three  ydrmdrrini  by  threes 

za'pta^  five  za'pUf^ta^  by  fives 

ia'kpe  six  kakpepe  by  sixes 

haJco'wi^  seven  iako'wiHoi^  by  sevens 

sakdo'gcC^  eight  iaJcdo'lidogcC^  by  eights 

napti'HoaJ^ka  nine  iiapH'Hoc^gvxi^ka  by  nines 

wiMefmna  ten  wikt^/mnamna  by  tens 

PONCA 

In  Ponca,  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasal- 
ized, are  doubled: 

^a»^a*'  always  207.10 
snc^sna^  level  25.3 
i^^K^^  spotted  315.11 
^o^Va*  each  time  264.12 
huhu'  fish  280.8 

Apparently  most  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  reduplicated 

without  the  terminal  consonant: 

Wiyfhut'a^  blowing  on  260.15 
uia'^v^vde  he  bit  holes  in  them  267.7 
pu'pvMMi  drawn  up  much  282.16 
gagigige  coiled  up  282.16  (gagigije  320.3) 
v4uVi}ieMhe one  after  another  307.9 
aF' ^a^^a^dema^^  shake  me  repeatedly  310.3 
jijiflga  little  ones 
wa^i'§ige  active  9.14 
HiUige  to  crush  often  20.3 
hi£iSi'je  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
na^jdjaje  kicking  out  with  the  legs  24.1 
ndgigi^a  made  people  afraid  to  carry  756.6 
wakehega  sick  ones  {wdkega  sick) 

Since  the  suffixes  of  Ponca  are  not  well  known  to  me,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  these  stems  may  be  monosyllabic.  We  find  also 
examples  of  reduplication,  including  the  terminal  stem-consonanL 

iod^ab^aze  267. 6  wd4ab4dMaze  267. 13 

§11 
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In  compounds,  only  the  ntem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected: 

i4oS^^<j^  suddenly  and  regularly  9.5 

wi^^a^iaS^  one  by  one  814.7 

ii4p^64pa  pulled  to  pieces  17.3 

nkih4(ih4<ie  they  run  unequal  distances  756.16 

tt^k^a^^k^c^  in  a  line  with  261.4 

dJcig^i^g^i^  sitting  on  one  another  320.4 

i4i^T^i'^Tci  much  tangled  591.16 

uga'haha  floating  in  little  waves  279.5  (see  uga'ha  282.4) 

4ct^'4<^Mi  without  stopping  261.8 

pipia'jl  bad  ones  {pi  good) 

ukigifi^a^^O'^  he  turned  round  and  round  260.8. 


WINNBBAOO 


Monosyllabic  stems  with  terminal  vowel  are  doubled: 

stem  fe  hififje'  to  talk 

rap^6p^vjafnAnga  to  puff 
hi/voaJc^ok^o'  to  skip  about 


k'o 

Ugi 
Mi 

zl 
fe 


wayi^yi^'^  the  ball 

nanHgiligi  to  walk  over  something 

rvMikH  to  disturb 

Tuzizi  to  point  at 

fe'fe  earring 


4( 


<( 


(( 


i( 


TuifOlgil^'^iL^  to  hear  often 

Bisyllabic  stems  with  repeated  stem  vowel  (see  p.  888)  are  treated 

in  the  same  manner  as  monosyllabic  stems: 

stem  kiri  kiriki/ri  he  comes  again  and  again 

pini  rupinipini  to  turn 

Sa/ra  6a/ra6ara  bald 

p6n6  worupondpdnd  to  smell 

poro  poroporo  round 

Almost  all  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  do  not  repeat  the  terminal 

sound: 

stem  Uv^  horvJi'UHiut  he  looked  again  and  again 

ydk  Yayafk&e  to  shriek 

zit  .                              hoizi^zidie  to  strain  one's  eyes 

(;a^  nigafgas  to  tear  in  pieces 

ksu^6  ruksHfiksHi^dSe  to  shake 

ca4  hiracac(d  to  chatter  - 

&^  io6Utz  to  shoot 

d^6  si^d^S  to  sweep 

yt6  yiyic  to  squeak 

§  11 
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Htem  khwp  iihaflkiaJcia'p&i  to  slit  open 

**    jUi  jiji'Jijii6nunA*  to  whisp^er 

^^    sak  hosa'sak  to  shoot 

"    KvJi  toaihtJiu'Mi  to  smash 

In  the  same  way  is  treated 

stem  8*urutei^  s^  urus^tirutd^  naked 

In  the  following  the  terminal  consonant  is  repeated: 
stem  (/iJi  giJigiK  to  touch 

Preilzes  (§§  12-14) 
5  12*  Prepositional  Preflxen 

TBTON 

There  are  three  prefixes,  consisting  of  the  pure  vowels  «,  t,  and  o^ 
which  have  very  general  meanings  of  prepositional  or  adverbial  char-    t 
acter.     Since  these  elements  have  no  influence  upon  the  structure  of 
the  following  word  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  proclitic  particles. 

1.  a  signifies  on.     It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is 

accompanied  by  another,  and  therefore  becomes  a  kind  of 
plural. 

au^pi  they  put  on  (many  sticks) 

wi^tayuta  he  looked  at  them 

anal  tan  she  ran  (thither) 

al^ti  he  put  on  the  fire 

awa'k^eya  he  covered  it  (with  a  robe) 

awitac  wau  I  bring  them 

aJca*8ta^pi  they  poured  on  him 

2.  i  indicates  that  an  action  has  taken  place  with  some  definite  object 

in  view,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  words  denominating  in- 
struments; it  also  forms  ordinals.  Sometimes  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  FOR. 

ipa'fa  sewed  with 

iya*ha^  he  was^going  to  (a  hill) 

iyelwita^lciyd  he  passed  it  to  them 

ilowa^pi  they  sing  of  it 

ina'a^  he  stood  there  (to  look  into  the  lodge) 

iya*kakkapi  they  hid  it  there 

iaipe  thing  that  they  strike  fire  with 

ica!sAlohe  stone  balls 
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iza'p'ta^^  the  fifth  tune 
ltd  pa  the  fourth 
iyu'ha  all 
iioa^Jcab  above  it 

3.  o  signifies  in,  within,  inside  of.  It  is  frequently  employed  with 
verbs  signifying  to  speak;  and  also  when  indefinite  actions  are 
to  be  expressed,  when  it  becomes  partly  antithetical  to  L 

osAlo'Jie  coasting  (into  the  water) 

opa'wHalita'  she  packed  them  up 

oma'hi^Upa'ya  I  fall  into 

do'nawitafa'ka  he  closed  them  in 

oha^hepi  night-time 

(Aulha  place  for  a  certain  article  (bag) 

oyalte  people 

oya'§i^  all 

ohu^'kaku^  myth 

o'gAh  coat 

6bAla!ye  level  place 

oma'ni  he  walked  (about)* 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  elements  are  also  found  in  Ponca: 

1.  a  (Dakota  a)  on 

d^e  to  glue  on  84.19 

dg^l^  to  sit  on  84.6 

d4i'd  to  drop  on  234.18 

dgig^aWa^  he  poured  on  his  own  234.19 

2.  i  (Dakota  ^)  from,  with,  out  of,  by  means  of 

igagd  to  make  of  it  97.22 
it^''  to  hit  with  433.3 
ik'ide  to  shoot  with  369.10 
ite  to  die  from  690.11. 

3.  u  (Dakota  o)  in,  into 

vhdga^  to  push  into  232.6 
udga'ude  I  broke  a  hole  in  it  96.17 
tcgdsne  split  inside  by  hitting  81.18 
vhdsna^  to  push  into  75.8 
ug^i^  to.  sit  inside  85.17 

1  Probably  in  oma'iii  one  is  represented  as  traveling  about  within  a  certain  area,  for  the  word  for 

PRAIRIE  or  LBYRL  PLACE  IS  ObAla'yt. 

§  12 
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§  13.  Instru/metital  Prefkces 


TBTON 


1.  no-  to  do  a  thing  by  means  of  the  foot 

naJUafka  he  kicked  (the  ground) 
nahcftcf^  he  made  it  cry  by  stepping  on  it 
nafa'pi  they  trampled  tier  to  death 
naia^  they  stood 
nahvfhu  stamping  often 

2.  wa^  (Santee  ha)  to  accomplish  by  cutting. 

icabAldzajn  they  cut  it  open 
vxihu'^hu^  she  cut  it  in  many  places 
xDoipi^  she  cut  it  out  (i.  e.,  the  ground) 
tcak^ia'  he  cut  it  off 

3.  fro-  to  accomplish  by  shooting  or  punching,  also  by  blowing,  and 

derivatively  by  the  falling  of  rain. 

wogAWki*ya*  to  cause  to  glance  (as  a  bullet) 
wohi^Kpaya  to  make  fall  by  shooting 
woko'kda  to  make  rattle  by  shooting 

This  prefix  seems  to  be  used  less  often  in  Teton  than  does  its  cor- 
responding form  ho  in  Santee. 

4.  pa^  to  push  with  the  hands. 

piUAla'tapi  they  drove  it  into  the  ground 
o'pawiioKta'  she  packed  them  up 
paliAU/kapi  they  punch  a  hole 
tfpata  he  cut  it  up  or  butchered  it 
pan^lapi  they  pushed  it  down 

5.  ka^  to  accomplish  by  striking;  also  applied  to  other  actions  bj 

derivation. 

la/iH^'hu^pi  they  gashed  it  in  many  places 
htUuga  he  broke  it  up 
Idko'ga  he  made  a  grating  noise 
hipo'ga^  it  puffed  out. 

t>.  j/a-  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  mouth. 

aya'stu*  he  stopped  singing 
ai'yapi  they  talk  about  it 

iya*ka^kaj>!  they  tied  it  there  by  means  of  the  mouth 
hts>'gAl4tkapi  they  spoke  about  their  own  (here  the  y  oi  ya  has 
either  been  omitted  before  I  or  changed  into  it) 
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r  •    ^-u-  to  accomplish  by  any  meanH,  but  more  especially  by  handling. 

yiJza  she  took  hold 
yuu^kajpi  they  pulled  him  down 
yuha!  he  had  him 
ayu'Ha^  she  let  him  alone 
yu&iif&u  he  pulled  apart 
Hyu'ta  I  choke  you  to  death 

IVf  ost  of  these  have  come  to  have  uses  varying  considerably  from  the 
significations  given  above,  which  seem  to  be  the  original  meanings. 

PONCA. 

In  PoncA  have  been  found  nine  instrumental  prefixes,  all  of  which 
form  transitive  verbs,  like  the  analogous  Dakota  prefixes: 

1.  na**-  (Santee  na-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

Tut^hd  he  kicked  814.16 
wana^'fe  stepping  on  them  236.19 
wanct^KzKige  crushing  them  with  the  foot  235.19 
nc^hidha  he  slipped  in  walking  97.14 
na^gdge  to  make  cry  by  kicking  96.11 

2.  nut''  (Santee  ha-)  by  cutting. 

ma!^a  he  cuts  head  off  11.1 

wemdb4dzai-ga  rend  it  for  us  with  a  knife  76.6 

umdsnai-ga  split  it  with  a  knife  318.14 

3.  m/U'  (Santee  ho-)  by  shooting. 

mii^iflge  to  exterminate  by  shooting  628.6 
umu^fa  to  remain  from  shooting  399.14 

4.  6a-  (Santee  jp«-)  by  pressing  with  the  hand. 

ha87iu  he  pushed  along  818.3 

haKia^d  he  pushed  down  80.14 

vhdsna^  to  push  (a  tail)  into  (a  tree)  75.8 

ha4ibe  he  forced  a  way  out  369.13 

hahii^e^a  he  pushed  it  away  331.3 

ha^ut'a^  to  make  straight  by  pushing  234.14 

5.  gra-  (Santee  ka-)  by  striking  (and  by  action  of  wind  and  water). 

gatd  to  die  by  falling  163.9 

ugdsne  he  split  by  hitting  81.18 

ngdFiba  he  made  a  ci*ack  by  hitting  81.12 

ga§d4u  to  strike  a  rattle  315.10 

gamu  wind  blows  324.7 

gamuio  empty  by  pouring  out  17.11 

ga/puk^i  to  make  sound  by  hitting  266.10 

§13 
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6.  ^o-  (Santee  ya-)  with  the  mouth,  by  blowing. 

^ii  to  drink  266.18 

fosni^  to  swallow  79.12 

4ahek^i4(i  he  made  him  put  it  in  his  mouth  99.7 

wd4ab^db4azd  he  bit  and  tore  them  in  man\'  places  2K7.13 

4(u^a*bd  he  made  it  emerge  by  biting  124.9 

7.  ^<-  by  pulling. 

4imu  to  drag  306.3 

4i4p^d4p'ai  he  pulled  pieces  apart  17.7 

4ij>an'de  he  shook  by  pulling  318.8 

iidafl'-ga  pull  on  itl  96.9 

iiH^uda  he  pulled  it  out  181.5 

8.  no-  by  heat. 

ruHe  to  die  by  heat  232.7 
nd^abe  blackened  by  fire  259.6 
ndziid  made  yellow  by  heat  237.2 
nd4iflge  it  is  consumed  by  fire  673.6 
ndUti^  it  burns  brightly  235.15 
nddaddze  fire  sends  out  sparks  234.18 
ndtvhewd4e  he  cooked  them  to  pieces  232.19 

9.  &i-  by  pressure. 

hWiSije  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
Mhuhiifa^  blowing  on  260.15 

WINNEBAGO 

In  Winnebago  eight  instrumental  prefixes  have  been  found: 

1.  ita^"  (Santee  wa-,  Ponca  w^"-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

uaHI'^  he  breaks  by  pressing  with  the  foot 
uATlga'a  he  tears  with  the  foot 
naHja^  to  accomplish  with  the  foot  (to  dance) 
naH'^a^'p  to  push  with  the  foot. 

2.  tnA^"  (Santee  Jo-,  Ponca  7nar)  by  cutting. 

7nAHi^6  he  breaks  by  cutting 
inAhga'a  be  tears  by  cutting 
mA^tgu'K  to  cut  to  pieces 

3.  6o-  (Santee  Jo-,  Ponca  mu-)  by  force,  by  blowing. 

ho^&U  he  breaks  by  shooting 
lodifp  he  pushes 

4.  WU"  (Santee  jpa-,  Ponca  ha-)  by  pushing  with  the  hand. 

wa!kU  he  breaks  by  pushing  with  the  hand 
wojtgVa  he  saws 
§13 
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5.  gri-  (Santee  Icor^  Ponca  ga-)  by  striking. 

gi'&i&  tx)  break  by  striking 
gisaJh  to  kill  by  striking. 
gUgi'a  he  cuts  by  striking 

6.  i*a-  (Santee  ya-^  Ponca  ^-)  with  mouth. 

ra&i^  he  breaks  with  the  mouth 

racgis  he  cuts  with  the  mouth 

ra&ja^  he  accomplishes  with  the  mouth  (he  sings). 

7.  rii"  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  4i-)  by  pulling. 

rv!§i&  he  breaks  by  pulling 
ruga's  he  tears  by  pulling 

8.  da-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  na-)  by  heat. 

daa^pi  to  blacken  by  heat ' 
daC^hV^  to  wither  by  heat 

The  pronominal  forms  of  all  these  prefixes  show  certain  peculiar- 
ities, which  will  be  treated  in  §  32. 

§  14L.  Modal  Preflxea:  Teton 

Two  elements  may  be  mentioned  here  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
The  one  (1)  might  seem  to  be  better  classed  as  a  proclitic  particle, 
while  the  other  (2)  is  closely  related  to  syntactic  forms  of  the  verb  that 
will  be  found  treated  on  p.  909. 

1.  Jii^'  indicates  that  an  event  happened  suddenly,  as — 

hi^Tipa'yapi  they  dropped  it  at  once 
hi^a'pa  he  came  out  quickly 
hi^gAla'  it  became  suddenly 
Jd^Jia^ni  early  in  the  morning 
hi^ya^Tca  po  now  wait  ye! 

2.  wa:    Verbs,  especially  when  used  with  other  verbs,  sometimes  take 

on  a  passive  or  infinitive  form  by  prefixing  wa-.     It  is  probable 
that  this  prefix  is  equivalent  to  something  or  thing. 

Thus  we  have — 

waya'tapi  ¥ta  you  will  have  something  (just  referred  to)  to  eat 
tahu'  aka'nl  noKtaJg  wdci^'  what  he  wanted  was  to  kick  on  her  neck 
^^rni'ye^'^  foke'ya vmrwigi  ^^wae'miye'cigAna'hi^ Tcte^^  eya'  the  ghost 

said,  "You  will  have  something  put  down  for  me  first" 
u'ma  sAloha^'  wata'hpe  hiya'ya  the  other  went  slipping  along 

Often  this  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  as — 

w(dUf  good,  beautiful  (from  He  to  esteem  highly) 

waki^ycU^  the  thunders  (from  ki^ya^  to  fly) 

§14 
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toana'gi  ghost  (from  fia'gi  soul,  spirit) 

waki^  a  pack  of  goods  (from  K»  to  carry) 

waJcc^  holy 

wapa'Uta  bundle 

wap^a'ha  war-bonnet  (from^'a'Aa  human  hair  [?]) 

With  the  prefix  o-  it  forms  wo-\ 

wo'yuha  property  (from  yuha'  to  have) 
vx/iita  cause  of  trouble  (from  H'6a  bad) 
woJcoyafke  clothing 

§  16.  Verbal  Suffixes:  Teton 

Although  the  existence  of  verbal  suffixes  is  not  so  readily  recognized 
a  careful  examination  of  the  language  renders  it  almost  certain  that  sev- 
eral verbal  elements  exist  which  are  analogous  in  form  to  the  xevhsl'lya 
and  ya,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  (p.  931).  These  are  ka^pa^  ga^  tc^ 
za^  and  ia  (or  g^  J,  U^  Z,  «,  and  ^),  and  are  identical  with  those  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  phonetics  as  undergoing  certain  morphological 
changes.  The  6a  there  mentioned  T  do  not  include^  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  lea  after  a  weak  vowel.  Of  the  remainder,  I  can 
only  suggest  the  significance  of  the  first  two  or  three  with  any  plau- 
sibility, and  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  others  were  of  similar  char- 
acter merely  from  the  similar  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

-A?a  (or  6a)  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  English  to  be  ; 

ya^^ka  she  sat 

yii^'ka  he  lay 

t'a*'ka  it  is  large 

6^i^'ha  (however)  he  did  wish 

(nca'&akapi  they  have  no  strength 

o'^'&ika  poor 

Ui'kuka  whatever  it  is  {ta'kn  what) 

tl^gbl^'ca  snorting 

wa\(\j'tt6aJ*i  of^ntle 

ph'hciika  Ihey  were  real  bison 

^ica'kit  it  was  bad  {si'ca  bad) 

oi,ah}  he  told  it  {yi  to  say) 

Uhrkii  difficult 

nitfii'kii  alive  {nib'f  caused  to  live) 

♦r/Ar  .fV.;'/'#  they  scrambled  for  them 

i9H^>*p:<i\f  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
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-^a  probably  means  to  go  and  do;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of 

motion. 

t^kc^i'yyspapi  we  two  take  hold  of  you 

i^aUfycC^Tpa  the  wind  blows 

ewi't^au^pa'pi  they  lay  them  down  (i.  e.,  they  go  and  lay  them 

down) 
TcaimlS^awapa  I  excel  them  in  it 
yuo'gipa  it  (branches)  closed  on  his  hand 
wato'papi  they  paddled 

*^a  appears  to  mean  to  make  or  to  do,  although  it  is  used  so  often 
in  referring  to  a  harsh  noise  or  rough  action  that  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  connoted.     Examples  are — 

ti^ga  he  grunted 

TuJivJiiifga  he  broke  it  with  his  foot 

yamenu'ga  making  a  crunching  noise 

omoigd^ga  I  awoke 

wago'gapi  they  gashed  it  , 

Icciga  he  made 

hdkelga  to  make  a  grating  noise 

i'h/u^ga  he  asked  her  a  question 

yakogaha^pi  they  were  gnawing  the  hard  substance 

owa'kaKAnige  6ni  I  did  not  understand 

igAlagAlefgapi  they  painted  themselves  in  all  styles 

pathufga  to  break  in  two  by  striking 

-fa  is  exemplified  in  the  following : 

paki^ta  he  brushed  it 

pasAla'tapi  they  set  the  pole  in  the  ground 

nagaHgata  he  kicked  out  his  feet 

ogAln&v^ta  he  put  his  hand  in  his 

ayu'ta  he  looked  at  it 

wiial yvKAla! tapi  they  pinched  them 

yupo'ta  she  cut  to  pieces 

kaski'ta  to  press 

oldtapi  they  borrowed 

kaka'ta  to  make  forked  with  an  ax 

kapo'ta  to  tear  in  pieces 

-«a. 

wobAWza  it  burst 

oi'yokpaza  dark 

wahu'lceza  war-spear 

kdgw^zapi  they  painted  in  many  lines 

iya'za  he  went  to  each  one 
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kartiAda'za  to  make  burst  by  throwing  down 

i^'io^za  she  determined  for  herself 

akahi'»yda  caused  to  flow  out  rapidly  (from  aJcalusa) 

6a!^t^  ti^za  brave  heart 

nai^i'hAlezapo  stir  yourselves  by  running 

^t^y^ktu^^jn  you  forget  us 

p^eiAni'ka  a  flash  of  fire  {from  p^ta  fire;  iAni'ia  dried  up) 

oi'gAlukii^ia  he  tucked  it  around  himself  (from  Hi'zti  bent) 

waJca^yelka  children 

kakii^ia  to  bend  up  by  striking  (from  k&i'ia  bent) 

ka^h^ia  poor,  distressed  (from  ka^  aged  ?) 

kdta'ta  to  make  waves  as  the  wind  does  (from  ta'ka  rough  water)* 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Dakota  (§§  16-20) 
5  16.  Subjective  atid  Objective  Pranouns 

The  development  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Siouan  language 
is  very  weak.  Distinct  pronominal  forms  occur  only  for  i,  thot, 
THOU  AND  I.  The  first  person  is  designated  by  a  labial  sound,  the  sec- 
ond person  by  a  dental,  and  the  inclusive  by  a  nasalized  vowel. 

Subjective  pronouns,  which  designate  the  subject  of  an  activity,  are 
differentiated  from  objective  pronouns,  which  express  the  object  of 
an  action  or  the  subject  of  a  condition  or  state.  In  Santee  these  forms 
are — 


1st  person 
2d  person 
Inclusive 


SnbjectiTe 

Objective 

pronouns 

pronoun.^ 

wa 

ma  {mi  or  m) 

ya 

ni (or  n) 

w* 

n* 

There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  plural  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  is  expressed  by  wi6a.  This  term,  however,  is  not  a 
pronoun,  but  signifies  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  terms  irica  male,  human  being,  and  wUaAa  man.  The  plurality 
of  the  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  (or  enclitic)  pi^  which  will 
be  discussed  in  §  39.  Added  to  the  inclusive,  this  element  forms  the 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural. 

iThis  attempt  to  reduce  the  bisy  liable  words  of  Sioux  to  compounds  of  two  monosyllabic  elemeoti, 
each  ending  with  a  vowel,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  successful.  The  unity  of  idea  claimed  for  tbe 
grroups  in  -ka,  -ta,  etc.,  is  not  convincing.  It  seems  to  me  more  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  hoe 
with  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  which  are  amplified  by  the  terminal  vowel  a,  so  that  the  scH^led 
contracted  forms  are  rather  the  stems.  There  is  good  evidence  that  -ka  is  a  suffix  of  very  weak 
meaning,  since  many  words  occur  with  and  without  it.  I  doubt,  howeyer,  if  this  elemoit  oecms  in 
ton'Jto,  ycp*'ka,  yun'to.— F.  Boas. 

§16 
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Kxamples  in  Teton  are — 

t*  i  he  dwells 

wa'tH  I  dwell 

u^'fi  thou  and  I  dwell 

u^fipi  we  (he  and  I,  or  plural)  dwell 

fi'pi  they  dwell 
masl'ca  I  am  bad 
OTyia'hi^lipa'ya  I  fall  into 
rtita^'hapi  ye  are  large 
mu^ka  I  lie 
yu^ha  he  lies 
ecdrnd^  I  do  it 
^i^lcvC^  we  live 

%  It.  Transitive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  pronominal  subject  and  object  form  combined 
pronominal  forms  in  which  the  first  person  always  precedes  the 
second.  The  combination  i — thee  is  expressed  by  ti.  The  object 
uxica^  expressing  the  third  person  plural,  precedes  all  pronouns. 


me 
thee 
us 
them 

Kxamples  in  San  tee: 

k^te  to  kill. 

maya'Jcte  thou  killest  me 

maya!Tvtepi  ye  kill  me 

wlcaHcteha^  she  .;as  killing  them 
fnaya'kcdka  thou  tiest  me  (from  hdka,  to  tie) 
wiia^'ka&ka  you  and  I  tie  them 
tlta'kka  I  tie  thee  (Jcakka  after  i  changed  to  toAka  [see  §  4.5]) 

§  18.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  j/- 

Verbs  beginning  with  ya  or  yu  in  the  third  person — with  very  few 
exceptions — have  pronouns  of  a  different  form.     These  are — 

Teton  Santee 

I  hAl'  md- 

thou  I'  d- 

he  y-  y- 

§§  17,18 


1 

thou 

we 

— 

maya- 

— 

Cl- 

— 

u^ni- 

— 

xC^ya 

— 

wicawa- 

wUaya- 

wicau^' 
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Examples  are— 

Teton:  yii'za  he  takes 

hAlu'za  I  take 
Ivlza  thou  takest 

ya/wa  he  counts 

iAlafwa  I  count 
la'wa  thou  countest 

ya  he  goes 
hAla'  I  go 
la  thou  goest 

Santee:  y\vkta^  he  finishes 

mdvJkta^'  I  finish 
dxdta^  thou  finisbest 

yak»a'  he  bites  in  two 
mdaksaf  I  bite  in  two 
daJcaa'  thou  bitest  in  two 

The  most  important  exception  is  the  verb  ya  to  cause,  which 
occurs  in  last  position  in  compounds,  and  which  has  always  the  pro- 
nouns as  described  in  §  16. 

Santee: 
Tiapsi'nya  he  makes  jump  nwp»i'nwaya  I  make  jump 

§  19.  Other  Bxceptiotutl  Farms 

Other  exceptional  forms  may  be  grouped  as  active  and  neutnl 
verbs.     Irregular  active  verbs  are  the  following: 


1st  person  . 
2d  person  . 
3d  person  . 


TO  ARRIVE 


T«ton 


inAnt 
ni 


.V 


hi 


Santee 
(regular) 

wahi 

yahi 

hi 


TO  GO  (future) 


TetoD  (Ri«8) 

mniTcta 

nikta 

yi^Jcta 


TO  START 
TO  CX>M  B 


8ante« 

Mbu' 
hidu' 
hiyvl 


TO  SAT 


Teton  and 
Santee 

^ya 


The  Santee  verb  ya*'A^  to  weave  basketry,  to  weave   snow- 
shoes,  is  analogous  in  its  forms  to  Teton  mAtii': 

1st  person:  inna'iika 
2d  person:  no^ka 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  forms,  except  in  dluh  thou  sayest, 
the  labials  and  dentals,  respectively,  appear  for  the  first  and  second 
I>er8on  pronouns.     In  the  forms  in  7nn  for  the  first  person  we  have 
apparently  verbs  in  y,  in  which  for  the  regular  I  (Santee  d)  the  nasal 
Th  is  substituted;  while  in  hihvl  i  start  to  come  and  ^pa  i  SAf ,  the 
dental  element  has  been  lost     Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  y 
may  be  explained  as  a  transformation  of  the  pronominal  labial  and  the 
stem-dental  into  hAl-  (Santee  md-)  in  the  first  person,  and  as  a  loss  of 
one  of  the  dentals  in  the  second  person,  so  that  instead  of  yy-,  Z-  (Santee 
cL")  remains.     As  pointed  out  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,*  this  theory  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  correspondence  of  the  following  forms: 

Santee:  da-  (2d  person  of  verbs  in  ya-) 
Ponca:  kita-  hna- 
Winnebago:  cara- 

All  verbs  beginning  with  yu-  generally  drop  this  prefix  (see  §  13)  in 
the  inclusive,  yu'ta  to  eat  drops  it  also  in  the  first  and  second 
persons. 

Two  Santee  verbs — yvJca^^  there  is  and  yaJco^ — are  defective,  and 
similar  in  their  treatment  to  hiyu\ 

yyJca^  there  is 
u^ka^pi  we  are 
duka^pi  ye  are 
yaJca^pi  they  are 

Among  the  neutral  verbs  the  following  have  to  be  noted:  The  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  use  m-  and  n-  instead  of  ma-  and  m-.  The 
few  neutral  verbs  beginning  in  y  drop  this  sound  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  those  beginning  in  wa-  and  prefixing  the  pronoun 
change  wa-  to  u-  in  the  first  and  secx>nd  persons.  Examples  in  Santee 
are— 


daka'nd^  thou  art 
dakalnd^pi  ye  are 
u^a'ko^^  vS^a^kd^pi  we  are 
yako'^pi  they  are 


TO  U8B 


1st  person  . 

2d  person  . 

Inclusive  . 

3d  person  . 


mxi 


n 


u^ku^' 


TO  SMOKE 


ii^mu^'pa 

u^ku^pa 
u^pa! 


TO  BE 


maP'ka* 
7i(]^kal 
u^yaJ'^ka 
ya^ka! 


TO  LIE  DOWN 


mu^ka' 
nu^ka! 
u'^wa'nka 
wcC^ka! 


1  Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1883,  p.  924).    See. 
also  IS  21  et  aeq. 
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Quite  irregular  are  the  following  Santee  verbs: 


Ist  person 
2d  person 
Inclusive 
3d  person 


TO  THINK 

-ict^mi 


TO  WRAE 

hi^ni 


§  20.  Verbs  tcith  Indirect  Object  and  Refieociven 

Whenever  a  verb  takes  an  indirect  objector  when  the  object  belonp 
to  the  subject,  one  of  two  peculiar  forms  is  used.  One  of  them  is 
regular,  and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  element  K  after 
the  compound  pronoun  expressing  subject  and  object.  When  the  pro- 
noun ends  in  an  /,  this  form  changes  to  6i,    Thus  we  have — 

haxtaUcikBa  I  cut  off  my  own 

iicidowa^pi  1  sing  for  you  IX  110.14  (from  dawa^  to  sing) 

A  second  set  of  forms  is  irregular.    The  forms  are  in  Santee — 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

to  me 

— 

maye- 

mi- 

— 

to  thee 

^l' 

— 

ni- 

u*ni- 

to  him 

we- 

ye- 

hi- 

u*ki' 

to  us 

— 

u^ye- 

u*H- 

— 

The  k  of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  Siouan 
dialects;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  explain  the 
forms  we-^  ye-^  nii-^  ni-^  as  originating  through  contraction  of  waki-, 
yaki-^  maki-,  niki-^  as  Riggs  does.  The  Ponca  forms  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  theorv. 

The  uses  of  these  two  forms  are  peculiarly  irregular.  It  seems  that 
etymologically  both  must  be  considered  as  distinct,  since  their  rela- 
tion to  the  pronouns  as  well  as  to  the  stem  is  different.  The  ki  which 
enters  into  regular  composition  with  the  pronouns  forms  exceptional 
forms  with  certain  stems. 

(1)  Before  stems  beginning  with  k  and  y  (and  hi  in  Teton)  it  forms 
gAl  (Teton)  and  hd  (Santee). 

iWith  the  demonstratiTes  e,  he,  ke,  to,  this  verb  forms  eio*',  htio»\  ke'io»,  U/ko*  (see  S  43).    It  does 
not  occur  alone. 

t  with  the  demonstratives  f,  hf,  ke*,  and  ira,  awa,  this  rerb  forms  e'ti*,  h^tin^  kefti*^  mi'H^, 
(see  S  43).    It  does  not  occur  alone. 
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(2)  Before  stems  beginning,  with  p^  it  forms  Jcp. 

According  to  Riggs's  Dictionary,  these  forms  always  indicate  that 
le  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Swanton  gives  the  following  Teton  examples  of  these  forms  before 
?/-,  ya-,  and  hi: 

gAluTw!  they  had  their  own  gAla'iJca  he  tied  his  own 

gAla'ha^  he  was  going  back  gAli'  he  got  back 

The  forms  in  hi  which  form  an  irregular  pronominal  series,  accord- 
\g  to  Biggs,  express  sometimes  the  same  relation: 

3d  Person  1st  Penon 

JcHa'  weta  to  mean  one's  own  (from  Tea) 

kiia'ga  wdaga  to  make  one's  own  (from  Jcaga) 

TdtaJhta  wecakca  to  count  one's  own  (from  leaked) 

kiiu'wa  wecuwa  to  follow  one's  own  (from  kutva) 

kiktd  wekte!  to  kill  one's  own 

Ordinarily  these  forms  express  an  indirect  object  with  the  mean- 
ig  of  our  preposition  to  or  foe: 

ki'tahi  to  rummage  for  one  (from  kahi) 
kihna'ka  to  keep  for  one 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  ki  that  does  not 
>rm  irregular  pronouns  is  used  in  this  sense. 

^ya  to  say 

•  eci'ya  to  say  to  some  one 
ewakiya  I  say  to  him 
emayakiya  you  say  to  me 

dmca^  to  sing 

vmkidowa^  I  sing  for  him 

In  still  other  cases  both  forms  are  in  uise  with  the  same  meaning: 

kitd^'  to  wear  weto^*  and  wakitd^  1  wear 

kiw^  to  braid  for  one's  self       weso^*  and  wakiso^'  1  braid 
kihma'  to  look  like  weJima  and  wakihna  I  look  like 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
etween  these  morphologically  distinct  forms  has  developed. 

Related  to  the  pronoun  ki^  which  tends  to  become  assimilated  by 

le  stem,  is  the  reflexive  iti^  which,  before  verbs  beginning  with  k 

ad  y,  assumes  the  forms  igl  (Teton)  and  ihd  (Santee),  while  before 

erbs  beginning  with  jt?  it  becomes  ik.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  form 

>  simply  the  first  ki  with  the  prefix  L 
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hai'tiksa  to  cut  one's  self  in  two  (from  Jnci) 
ikpa'pUt^  to  turn  one's  self  over  (from  j»^^^) 
ihda'ksa  to  cut  one's  self  off 

The  follofring  Teton  examples  are  given  bj  Swantoe: 

oi4iya'pi  they  paint  themselves 

mi^'oaga  I  have  made  myself 

u^^kifiya'  we  two  exchange  between  ourselves 

These  forms  are  neutral  verbs,  and  take  the  objective  pronoaiM. 
Derived  from  the  second  ki  is  also  the  form  kiSi^  meaaing  alnoat 
always  for,  which  forms  the  pronominal  forms  we6i,  yeti. 

kVclyvhta  to  make  a  mistake  for  one 

ki'iisd^  to  braid  for  one 

« 

Another  form  kiii  means  with,  together,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  the  pronoun: 

8d  person  Ist  penon 

Mtitida^        kiiiwatida^        to  ride  with  one 
kiti'yuta        kitiwata  to  eat  with  some  one 

Swanton  considers  goiipanionshif  as  the  original  significance  of 
the  form,  which  occurs  also  as  a  post-positive  meaning  with,  accom- 
panied BY.     Teton  examples  are — 

oko'lakitiye  society  (literally,  friends  to  one  another) 
oki'tiyxmia  they  two  got  into  trouble  with  each  other 
kiti'Ktepi  they  killed  each  other 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Ponca  (§§  21-39) 
§  21.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  CUut 

The  two  classes  of  pronouns,  subjective  and  objective,  occur  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Dakota,  but  the  modifications  of  their  forms 
with  various  classes  of  verbs  are  more  numerous.  By  far  the 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  combined  in  one  group,  which  show  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  pronominal  forms. 

Sobjeodve  OHeedve 

pronoim  proooon 

1st  person  singular a-  o*- 

2d  person  singular ia-  ^ 

Inclusive  dual c^-  wo- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -»',  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dakota  -pL    The  inclusive,  by  addition  of  this  suffix,  w 

transformed  into  the  first  person  pluml.     While  the  object,  thiri 
§21 
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person  plural,  is  expressed  by  wa-^  this  form  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  yerb.  Examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  the 
following: 

Subjective  pronouns: 

and^a*  I  heard  it  670.2  (from  nd^a*  to  hear) 
cU^i  I  have  arrived  671.6  (from  Ci  he  arrives) 
iat^i  thou  hast  arrived  715.3 
iamj6fa^  thou  hearest  it  666.1 
c^TMi^iiH  we  walk  713.6 

Objective  pronouns: 

a^ifi'ge  I  have  none  716.2  (from  ^^%^  he  has  none) 
ct^a^Kp'ani  I  am  poor  719.2  (from  wcfl^p^ani  poor) 
4i4i^'ge  thou  hast  none  70.17 
wawdJcegai  we  have  been  sick  662.1  (from  wdlCega  sick) 

§  22.  Transitive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object  appear  in  the  same 
forms  as  in  Dakota.  The  object  has  the  same  form  as  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  verb.  In  the  combinations  of  subject  and  object  the 
first  person  precedes  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  person  pre- 
cedes the  second.  As  in  Dakota,  the  combination  of  the  first  person 
subject  and  the  second  person  object  is  expressed  by  a  special  form, 
WZ-.  The  object  of  the  third  person  plural  after  the  inclusive  dual 
and  first  person  plural  is  always  wa\    The  plurality  of  the  object  is 


we 


expressed  by  i 

the  suffix  -^. 

I 

thou 

me 

— 

aV«- 

thee 

wi- 

— 

us 

— 

wa^a- 

them 

awa- 

wa4a' 

Examples: 


wind'a*  I  hear  thee  87.14 
utdt'i''  I  hit  thee  62.3 
loiHi  1  give  you  706.10 

I — them: 

av)dn(fc^  I  have  heard  about  them  676.1 
owdH  I  gave  them  652.14 

THOU — me: 

a^^dfi^dji  thou  dost  not  remember  me  652.6 
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THOU — us: 

wa^dsi^a^d-hi  it  is  said  you  remembered  us  687.5 
udtoa^aka^'i  you  have  aided  us  751.9 

THOU — them: 

wa^dna^a^  thou  hearest  about  them  692.7 

WE — thee: 

a'^^i'^i  we  give  it  to  thee  439.3 
a^i'8i4ai  we  remember  you  687.4 

WE — them: 

a^wa'nga^^i  we  desire  them  750.7 
a^wa^'da^hai  we  saw  them  705.10 

§  23.  Pranauns  of  Verbs  in  0;  Second  Class 

Corresponding  to  the  Dakota  inflection  of  the  verb  beginning  with 
y,  we  have  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  in  ^.• 

1st  person  singular h^- 

2d  person  singular Sn-,  hn-^  n- 

3d  person  singular .  ^- 

Inclusive  dual an4' 

According  to  Dorsey,*  in-  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  second  person, 
while  An-  and  n-  are  more  modern  forms.  The  sound  kn-  has  not  an 
oral  h^  but  expresses  a  very  full  breathing  through  the  nose  with  u 
closure  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  the  following: 

h4k^  1  receive  670.1  niz^  thou  receivest  it  745.3 

ka'^'Ma  ^I  wish  704.4  ma^ni^'^  you  walk  744.5 

7/.W>^/«'^  I  walk  706.2  hni4taH  ye  finished  436.9 

ka^hifega^'^  I  hope  706.4  hnai  ye  go  436.8 

eh4ega'^^  I  think  that  706.6  gaJ^'^a^  be  wishes  50.8 

hie  you  went  738.2  e^ega^^  he  thinks  that  757.13 

usne  thou  tellest  58. 17  a^V*"  we  were  727.5 

ska'^'na^  thou  wishest  741.10  aHo^'iai  we  think 727.8 

§  24:.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  b,  d,  g:  Third  Class 

Verbs  in  J,  rf,  and  g^  provided  the  pronoun  is  not  infixed,  are 
treated  in  the  following  manner: 

1st  person  singular p-  tr  Jc- 

2d  person  singular fp^-         ff-        fk^- 

3d  person  singular b-  d-  g- 

Inclusive  dual a^h-         a^d-        ang- 

1  See  the  C^giba  Langiia«re.  note  on  page  634.  »  Doable  conjugation.    See  S  24. 

'Infixed  pronoan.  « Compound  vert). 
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The  second  persons  of  this  group  reveal  their  close  relationship  to 
the  verbs  in  ^,  a  relationship  which  is  still  clearer  in  Winnebago 
(see  §  32).     Following  are  examples  of  this  class: 

pdgu  1  write  488.8.  Fa'^'b^a  *  I  wish  704.4 

piga"^ I  blow  it  575.7  pledge  thou  makest  582.14 

i^p'aha^     thou      knowest  ^a*V^*  he  wishes  50.8 

435.14  gage  he  made  10.13 

4t'a'^he  thou  beholde8t635.10  afigdgai  we  do  686.5 

da^he  he  saw  116.3  a^da^'le  we  see  132.8 

In  verbs  beginning  with  ^-,  5-,  d-^  ^-,  the  objective  form,  and  also 
the  combined  form  wi  i — thee,  are  prefixed  to  the  subjective  forms, 
which  take  the  pronominal  subjective  according  to  the  second  and 
third  classes,  as  described  before  (p.  916). 

Examples: 

wita^^he  I  see  fhee  644.16 

wtb4aha^i  I  pray' to  you  775.4  (from  ^aha^'  to  pray  189.14) 

wihdgu  I  write  to  thee  750.11 

wdb4i^  1  have  them  751.2 

waAt'a^he  you  saw  us  752.6 

wa¥a^'h(fa  I  desire  them  751.3 

§  25.  Pronouns  of  Verba  in  i-:  Fourth  CI4188 

In  verbs  beginning  with  i  we  find  modified  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
due  principally  to  the  insertion  of  an  intervocalic  ^  in  cases  in  which 
the  inserted  pronoun  begins  with  a  vowel: 

SUBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

Ist  person  singular i4of' 

Inclusive  dual aV^"- 

OBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular a^^a^- 

1st  person  plural wear 

OBJECT 

3d  person  plural        we- 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  COMBINED 

1— them wear 

All  other  persons  are  regular.     Examples  are— 


i4d7nage  I  ask  him  a  question  737.5 


1  Double  conjugation. 
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iiapahoC^"^  I  know  659.12 
a^4€f^wafUc4gai  I  am  sick  on  account  of  714.8 
(i^4(^'haha^^  ke  Jsnows  me  475.6 
a^^c^bahct^^  we  know  it  657.9 
wedbaha^'i^  they  know  us  389.13 
wedta4ai  they  hate  us  679.19 
to&mage  he  questioned  them  40.5 
toe^ai  they  found  them  440.14 
w€d4a'mdH  I  do  not  find  them  151.20 
wea^'iai  we  found  them  440.15 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

iwip'aha^  I  know  thee  728.4 
iba/ia'^'i  they  know  him  728.8 

i26.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  ti^:  Fifth  Class 

In  this  class  the  following  modifications  occur: 

Objective  pronoim,  1st  person  singular     ....    c^ux^- 
Subjective  pronoun,  inclusive  dual        afi^- 

Examples  are — 

c^hoa^bifa^  he  presses  me  down  23.15 
a^wa^'na*a^  he  heard  about  me  39.19 
afl'guiflkct^i  we  aided  him  748.3 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

ubifa^  he  pressed  him  down  23.15 
uncfa^  he  heard  about  sometiiinir  40.8 


§  27.  Irregular  Verbs 

The  following  verbs  are  irregular : 

p'i  I  arrive  453.6  miflFe  I  who  13.4 

^  thou  arrivest  555.7  nifik:ethou  who  758.1 

hi  he  arrives  555.7  iMce  he  who  11.6 


g.  ma*  I  do  245.10 

^  ^Jye  who  ^^n  thou  doest  13.8 

a*  be  does  13.7 


mafUcd  we  who 
ncmlcd  667.8 
hnanJcd  231 
4afiJcd  they  who  624.3 

ehe  I  say  665.6  a«^  we  say  678.6 

e4e  thou  say  est  674.12  eiai  ye  say  678.18 

e  he  says  194.5  ai  they  say  667.4 

Here  seems  to  belong  the  negation 

vidki  I  not 
bdzl  thou  not 
a&i  he  not 

>The  stem  takes  at  the  same  time  the  foims  described  in  |  M. 

§S  26,  27 
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li^xamples  of  its  use  are — 

ik*dgeawa4a'7ndii  1  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.18 
4i  ik'^dga-hd&l  thou  dost  not  do  it  711.19 

§  98.  Forms  Expressing  Object  Possessed  "by  Subject 

Possession  of  the  object  by  the  subject  is  expressed  by  forms 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Dakota. 

1.  In  most  verbs  gi-  is  prefixed.     Examples  are — 

H"^  he  carries  306.6 

gi^i^'  he  carries  his  own  296.13 
agiH^  1  carry  mine  45.15 
^agiH^  thou  carriest  thine  46.11 

iug^e  with  him  305.5 

iugig4e  with  his  own  305.3 

uM  he  follows  289.4 

v4ugiha  he  follows  his  306.14 

dkHpa  he  met  him  50.1 

dgik^ipa  he  met  his  own  299.3 

^^a  he  abandons  84.3 

doP^'hia  I  abandon  it  50.5 
agia^h^a^  I  abandon  mine  756.2 

2.  Verbs  in  ^-  have  the  form  g4  . 

(^ize  to  take  298.3 

g<^e  he  took  his  own  298.16 

4i^  to  have  288. 15,  290. 11 

dgipdb^i^  I  have  my  own  755.10 

3.  Verbs  in  go-  have  probably  also  forms  in  g^^  but  I  have  not 
l)een  able  to  discover  examples  illustrating  this  point. 

4.  Verbs  in  J-,  t?-,  ^-,  have  the  forms  ^^JP-,  git-^  gik-, 

daVie  he  saw 

agita^ba-mdM  1  do  not  look  at  mine  756.2 
gitcC^hai  she  saw  her  own  306.7 

iabaha^  be  knows 

igipaha^  he  knew  his  own  295.1 
wigipaha^'  she  knew  them  289.8 

ga'ge  to  make 

gika'ge  he  made  his  own  299.9 

uhet^cC^  he  wrapped  it 

ugipeCc^  he  wrapped  his  own  208.4 

via^  to  put  on  47.3 

'(uigita^  I  put  on  my  own  43.9 

$38 
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In*- Is 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

— 

i^^e- 

/n. 

— 

wi' 

— 

a- 

i*ii- 

e- 

4e' 

gi- 

i^- 

— 

we^e- 

we- 

— 

ewe 

weie- 

we- 

irea* 

^29*  Verbs  with  Indirect  Objects 

I  give  here  only  a  series  of  the  most  important  f ornts,  sioce  tfce 
total  number  of  modifications  and  combinations  is  very  large,  aid 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the  texts  each  separate 
series. 

1.  The  indirect  object  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  followinr 
series  of  forms: 

for  me 
for  thee 
for  him 
for  us 
for  them 

Examples: 
I  FOR  thee: 

wipage  I  makeior  thee  723.10 
wik'a^Md  I  desire  for  thee  725.3 
I  FOR  him: 

elca^hie  I  desire  for  him  778.3 

I  FOR  them: 

ewihil^a  1  fail  for  them  673.8 
ewilca^hi^  I  wish  for  them  663.8 

THOU  forme: 

i^i^e^k'age  thou  doest  it  for  me  726.2 

i^ewa4]c  a'^'  thou  makest  an  effort  for  me  758.2 

THOU  FOR  him: 

tga^e'^a^  thou  doest  so  for  him  439.5 

THOU  FOR  us: 

wei^e^lcdge  thou  doest  it  for  us  752.7 
weieni^ai  thou  hast  failed  to  do  it  for  us  752.8 

THOU  FOR  them: 

weie* ^Ic  a^ia  thou  desirest  it  for  them  767.3 

HE  FOR  me: 

i^'feTii  it  is  diflScult  for  me  755.4 
{^'te  he  dies  for  me  775.1 

HE  FOR  thee: 

(^iga^^ai  they  work  it  for  thee  741.11 
€(^i4i^  he  has  it  for  thee  741.6 
^it^ehi  it  is  diflScult  for  thee  517.10 

he  for  him: 

gifeJii  it  is  diflScult  for  him  729.4 
giuda^  it  is  good  for  him  758.5 
§29 
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I 

thou 

he 

we 

they 

— 

i^wi^i^a- 

i^wi'^'- 

— 

aHoa^' 

um- 

— 

u^i- 

arigiii4i 

v4i' 

ue- 

n^e- 

ui- 

?  ' 

ni- 

— 

uwa(^af/t- 

ndwagi- 

— 

udwagi 

udwalci- 

Uina4alc  i- 

uwagi- 

? 

uwagi' 

HE  FOR  us: 

weudaP'  it  is  good  for  us  758.4 
weCehi  it  is  difficult  for  us  752.12 

HE  FOR  them: 

wegdgai  they  do  it  for  them  767.3 

WE  FOR  thee: 

iSit^uka  we  sing  for  thee  439.4 
i^^ibagui  we  wish  for  you  680.13 

WE  FOR  him: 

infgaHa  we  wish  for  him  758.13 

WE  FOR  them: 

\oean<iap^ai  we  wait  for  them  454.16 

2.  Verbs  in  u-  have  the  following  forms: 

to  me 
to  thee 
to  him 
to  us 
to  them 

Examples: 

uwiMa  I  tell  thee  755.10 

ueb4a  I  tell  him  443.7 

udwaVia  I  say  to  them  437.17 

i^wi^^iand  thou  say  est  to  me  671.1 

i^wi^'(^aKnd  thou  say  est  to  me  500.6 

v4ehna  thou  say  est  to  him  497.8 

mca^cbgUnd  thou  sayest  to  us  633.1 

utca(^agihnd  thou  sayest  to  them  507.4 

i^wi^'ite  it  remains  to  me  501.2  (from  nctebOX.^) 

u^iJcaH  he  helps  you  508.3 

ui4a  he  says  to  him  656.8 

udwagiie  he  says  to  us  503.1 

aHoa^'Jcie  they  say  to  me  670.2 

u^Uai  they  say  to  thee  678.12 

3.  Verbs  in  g-  lose  their  g  after  the  pronominal  forms. 

he 
to  me  a^'age  39.12 

to  thee  ^idgai  735.13 

to  him  gidga  152.9 

to  us  wdgai  735.13 


§29 
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Personal  Pronouns  in  Winnebago  ({§  30-34) 

§  30.  Svhjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  FlrM  CUms 

The  principles  of  classification  of  the  verbs  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  Ponca  dialect.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  pronouns  are  as  follows: 

SabjecUv«         Objectire 
pronoun  pronoun 

Ist  person  singular ha-  hi*- 

2d  person  singular rch  wa*- 

Inclusive  dual Ai*-  rcafiga- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -tci^  except  ^ 
third  person  plural,  which  has  the  suflix  -ire.  By  addition  of  this 
suflix  the  inclusive  dual  is  transformed  into  the  first  person  plunL 
The  third  person  plural  object  is  wa-.  This  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  verb.     Examples  are: 

haHe^  1  bury 

roKe^  thou  buriest 

hi'^Aflga's  you  and  1  tear  with  a  knife 

hH&ibre  1  am  falling 

ni'^iibri  thou  art  falling 

wa'flgaiibra'wi  we  are  falling 

§  31.  Transitive  Verbs 

The  transitive  forms  of  the  Winnebago  verb  resemble  those  of 
Ponca  and  Dakota  in  the  development  of  the  combined  form  i — thee, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  third  person  plural  object.  The  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  subject  has  the  same  pronominal  forms  as 
the  corresponding  singular  forms,  from  which  they  differ  by  the 
plural  ending  -W.  The  forms  he — them  and  i — them  differ  in 
accent,  i — them,  evidently  originating  from  worha-^  is  always 
accented  wa'-^  while  the  third  person  has  the  accent  on  the  stem. 
vM'Ue  I  BUBT  THEM,  but  wdlU  he  buries  them. 


I 

thou 

we 

me 
thee 
us 
them 

wd- 

hirujh 
waror 

wal-wi 

Examples: 

nifl'lie  I  bury  thee 
hi'naJie  thou  buriest 

me 

\%  80,  31 
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niflUa'wi  we  bury  thee 

wa'rahe  thou  buriest  them 

hiflTia'ire  they  bury  me 

ha'ni^p^a  I  hit  thee  (from  ha'p^a  he  hits) 

§  32.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  taking  s  in  the  Second  Person: 

Second  Cldss 

Verbs  corresponding  to  the  Dakota  verbs  in  y-  and  to  the  Ponca 
verbs  in  ^-,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  Ponca  verbs  in  ^,  d,  and 
ff^  are  treated  alike,  thus  suggesting  a  later  differentiation  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  Ponca.  Verbs  of  this  class  begin  in  the 
third  person  with  a  vowel  w^  r,  or  with  /,  t  or  g.  If  we  indicate 
the  first  vowel  of  the  word  by  v,  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  rep- 
resented as  follows: 


Type  V 

1st  per.  sing.  .  //r- 
2d  per.  sing.  .  Sv- 
3d  per.  sing.  .  v- 
Inclusivedual .  ht^v- 


w 

r 

PW' 

dV' 

&VWV' 

&vrV' 

WV' 

rv- 

hi^wv- 

hi^nv- 

tv- 
§6v' 


f 


9 

igv- 
gv- 


hi'^jV'      hi^fv-    hi^gv- 

The  plurals  are  formed  as  in  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  first 
class — by  the  sufiix  -wi  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  by  -ire  in  the 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural,  instead  of  being  formed  from 
the  inclusive,  as  in  the  first  cla^s,  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
singular  by  su£Sxing  -wL  The  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  the 
second  person  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  three  types  of  this 
class  in  Winnebago  has  been  referred  to  before. 

'-fl*  he  does 


Aa'ti«'  I  do 
ffi)^  thou  doest 

wa'tgis  he  saws 
p^a'bgis  I  saw 
ia!waJbgi%  thou  sawest 

Kiunj!»0/nt  he  is  near 
Kipu's^nt  I  am  near 
Kiku'vyusdnt  thou  art  near 

wefwi^  he  thinks 
p^efwi^  1  think 
kdwewi^  thou  thinkest 


ha^'&^'wi  we  do 
hi^^  y<m  and  I  do 

p^aigizwi  we>saw 
hi^wdtgia  you  and  1  saw 

hip^u's^injwi  we  are  near 
hiwusHnjiri  they  are  near 


yewi^'yyi  we  think 
hi^wewi^  you  and  I  think 
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raSiS  he  breaks  with  mouth 
da'6tS  I  break  with  the 

mouth 
ia'roMi    thou     breakest 
with  the  mouth 

ru'gas  he  tears  by  pulling 
du'gas  I  tear  by  pulling 
ku'tugas  thou  tearest  by 
pulling 

r^  he  goes 
de\gQ 
keri  thou  goest 


da'iizwi  we  break  with  the  moutli 

hi'jyxjkik  you  and  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

duga'swi  we  tear  by  pulling 
hi'migaa  you  and  I  tear  by  pulling 


da'wi  we  go 
hi'Ti^e  you  and  1  go 


Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  division  of  this  class  are  rather  rare, 
haja'  he  sees 


hdta'  I  see 
ha46a'  thou  seest 

fenA^  he  is  dead 
SeriA'^  I  am  dead 
iffefuA*  thou  art  dead 

gu'uA^  he  comes 
Tc^u'uA^  I  come 
igu'uA^  thou  comest 


hata'wi  we  see  , 

hi^a  you  and  I  see 

Ga'wiuA^  we  are  dead 
TdH^^uA^  you  and  I  are  dead 

Jcwia'wi  we  come 
hiMgu'nA'^  you  and  1  come 


To  this  class  belong  also  the  verbs  expressing  the  position  in  which 
the  act  is  performed,  as  sitting  or  lying;  *  while  standing  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 

raM6  to  break  wtth  mouth 


To  break  with 
mouth 

SItUiig 

Lying  or  walking 

standing 

1st  p.  sing.  .  . 
2d  p.  sing.  .  . 
3d  p.  sing.  .  . 

hdrakUBki^nafUckMnA^ 
roMiErux^fMsnAf^ 

daiiiEmA^flkiBnAn 

^raiiiBia^wAilkiEnA* 

raii£afflkiBnA^ 

doMia^nA* 
idraiiiBTi^enA^ 

TO&i^nA* 

Verbs  of  this  class  take  their  objects,  including  the  composite 

form  ni^'  i — thee,   preceding  the  subjective  pronoun,   which  is 

treated  as  described  before. 

ni^pa'tgis  I  saw  thee  (from  walgis  he  saws) 
hiHoalgu  he  saws  me 

ni^p'^wi^  I  think  of  thee  (from  loefwi^  he  thinks) 
hiHu'rugas  thou  tearest  me  by  pulling  (3d  per.  mfgas) 

hi^hi'wusilnt  thou  art  near  me  (from  kiiDu'silnt  he  is  near) 


1  Occasionally  the  verbal  forms  expressing  a  lying  position  are  formed  with  mi'Vsii^  which 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 

§32 
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§  33.  Contracted  Pronotninal  Forms 

In  many  cases  the  verb  begins  with  a  prefix  which  forms  con- 
tractions with  the  pronominal  forms  here  described.  Contractions 
also  occur  with  infixed  pronouns.  These  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Verbs  in  gi  with  preceding  pronoun  lose  the  ff  in  the  first  and 
second  persons. 

ha-gi  becomes  hai 
ra-gi  becomes  rai 

haitgis  1  cut  in  two  by  striking 
rai'tgis  thou  cuttest  in  two  by  striking 
gikgis  he  cuts  in  two  by  striking 
hi'figUgis  you  and  1  cut  in  two  by  striking 

2.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  a  or  a^  and  followed  by  a  pro- 
noun beginning  with  h  lose  the  pix>nominal  aspirate.  At  the  same 
time  two  a^s  that  are  thus  brought  into  contact  form  a  single 
accented  (or  long  ?) «,  while  a  and  i  form  a  diphthong.  When  one  of 
the  vowels  is  nasalized,  the  contracted  form  is  also  nasalized. 

ma'ngas  I  tear  with  a  knife 
mafiga'a  he  tears  with  a  knife 
mai'figas  he  tears  me 
maina'gas  thou  tearest  me 

na'HU  I  break  by  pressure 
na^H'6  he  breaks  by  pressure 
nm'Hi&  he  breaks  me  by  pressure 
nai'^na'iU  thou  breakest  me  by  pressure 

3.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  o  (except  ho-  and  ivo-)  also 
eliminate  the  A  of  the  pronoun,  but  form  no  diphthongs. 

boa'Sip  1  push  down 
bo'Hp  he  pushes  down 
boiH'p  he  pushes  me  down 

roa'giiP'  1  wish 
Togia^'  he  wishes 
roigHC^  he  wishes  me 

4.  Words  with  the  prefix  ho-  contract: 

1st  person  subjective ho-ha- 

1st  person  objective ho-hi^- 

Dual  inclusive  ........  hi^-ho- 

3d  person  plural  object wa-ho- 

1st  person  plural  object wafiga-ho  into 


into 

wa- 

into 

hxC^- 

into 

h(/- 

into 

wo- 

into 

wango 
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wa'ji^  I  strike 
hafi^  he  strikes 
ho'ji^  you  and  I  strike 
hu^i^  he  strikes  me 
toodji^  he  strikes  them 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefix  wo-  contract: 
First  person  subjective  wo-ha-  into  wo-,     I  have  no  example  <rf 

the  treatment  of  the  first  person  objective. 

wa'hi  1  win 
wora'hi  thou  winnest 
vx/hi  he  wins 

6.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  hi  form  cod- 

traction  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

yap^rez  I  know  (for  hi-horperez) 
hi^pefriz  you  and  1  know  (for  hi^'hi-perez) 
ni^efrez  I  know  thee  (for  ni^-hiperiz) 
hini^perez  thou  knowest  me  (for  hinorhiperiz) 
M^periz  he  knows  me  (for  hi^-hi-periz) 
wia'periz  I  know  them  (for  wa-hi-ha-periz) 
WA^ngiperi'zire  they  know  us  (for  toAftga-hi-perezire) 

The  third  person  plural  object  loa-  is  always  contracted  with  ki 
to  wL 

7.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  '4^-  contract  the 
first  person  ^H^-ha  into  ^uwa^-: 

^uwAngi'gi  I  compel  (for  '^H^-ha-gi'gi) 

^u'i'^gi'gl  thou  compellest  me  (for  ^ilL^-hii^'gi'gt) 

8.  The  causative  sufKx  hi  has  the  forms  ha  and  ra  for  the  first 

and  second  persons,  respectively. 

tVha  I  killed  him 
fe'ra  thou  didst  kill 
fe'hi  he  killed 

The  causative  suflBx  gi'gi  is  regular. 

rea'gigi'uA'^  I  send  him 
rera'gigVriA'^  thou  sendest  him 
rigigi'riA'^  he  sends  it 

§  34.  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 

The  indirect  object  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  that  are  used 
to  express  the  direct  object,  but  the  indirect  object  is  indicated  by 
the  prefix  gi  which  follows  the  pronoun.    The  initial  g  of  this  prefix    d 
is  never  elided.  I 

§34 
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ni'TQie  I  bury  thee  nigi'fUie  I  bury  for  thee 

hinai'tgis  thou  cuttest  me  in  hiriaigigdia   thou  cuttest  it  in 

two  two  for  me 

hoU/ilp  he  pushes  me  down  hoigV^p  he  cut  it  down  for  me 

hirjbofp^a  thou  hittest  me  hivM'gip^a  thou  hittest  for  me 

ni^p'efwi^  I  think  of  thee  ningip^e^wi*  1  think  for  thee 

The  reflexive  forms  take  the  re^lar  subjective  pronouns  followed 
by  the  prefix  Jci-.  In  these  forms  the  prefixes  are  contracted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  the  pronouns;  hi-  and  the  prefix  gi-  by  striking 
combine  to  form  hi-. 

kaJd'Ue  I  bury  myself 
haJci'tgis  1  cut  myself  (for  ha-ki-gi-igis) 
boa'kUip  1  push  myself  (for  ho-ha-ki^ip) 
niAnki'gas  I  tear  myself  (for  niA^'horki^as) 
yakipefriz  I  know  myself  (for  hi-horhi-pefriz) 
wahi'ji^  I  strike  myself  (for  ho-ha-ki-ji^) 
hoMp'a'cgis  I  saw  myself 
hakidu'gas  I  tear  myself 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  in  the  reflexives  of  verbs  of  the 
second  class  the  stem  takes  its  pronominal  forms  in  addition  to  the 
pronominal  forms  prefixed  to  ki-. 

The  forms  indicating  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  subject  are 

formed  by  the  prefix  kara-  in  all  verbs  of  the  first  class,  while  verbs 

of  the  second  class  take  kv-  when  v  indicates  the  first  vowel  of  the 

stem.     All  these  verbs  have  the  ordinary  subjective  pronouns  which 

are  contracted  with  the  pronouns  in  the  usual  way.     The  prefix 

kara-  and  gi-  by  striking  combine  to  form  karai-. 

hdka'rdUe  I  bury  my  own 
hakarai' tgu  I  cut  my  own  (for  horkara-gi-igui) 
loaka'ra^p  I  push  my  own  (for  ho-horkara-Mp) 
mAnka'ragds  1  tear  my  own  (for  mA'^'ha-karOrgas) 
ha'k^iTapa  I  hit  my  own  (for  hi-harkara-p'a) 
ya'karap^rez  I  know  my  own  (for  hi-ha-kara-per^ 
waka'raji^  1  strike  my  own  (for  ho-Jia-kara-ji^) 

Examples  of  the  second  class  are  the  following : 

haka'watgia  I  saw  my  own  (from  wacgis  he  saws) 

yaku'wmdnt  1  am  near  my  own  (from  hiwu'sHni  he  is  near,  for 

hi-ha-ka-vms^nS) 

haJca'ra&U  1  break  my  own  with  mouth  (for  ha-ka-ra-iiS) 

haku'rugas  1  tear  my  own  (for  harkorru-gaa) 

§34 
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§  85.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  the  objective 
forms  of  the  pronoun.     In  Teton  we  find — 

mi' ye  I 

ni'ye  thou 

iye  he 

u^ki'ye  thou  and  I 

The  suffix  'pi  is  added  to  express  the  plural.  It  stands  either  with 
the  pronoun  or  with  some  following  word.  Emphatic  pronouns  are 
formed  with  the  ending  6  (see  §  41):  mU^  niS,  ii^  and  u^ki'i  or  t^ii'y^ 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  in  Ponca  are: 

wi  I  736.3,  715.5 
^;  thou  711.18 
afigu  we 

Position  of  Pronoun  (§§  36,  37) 
§  36.  Position  of  Pronoun  in  I>akota 

Ordinarily  the  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  stem,  other  etjmologial 
prefixes  preceding  the  pronouns;  but  there  are  a  number  of  case?  b 
which  the  pronoun  precedes  other  prefixes.  A  number  of  verfe  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  compounds  of  aa 
etymological  prefix  and  a  monosyllabic  stem  place  the  pronoun  after 
the  first  syllable,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  true  infix. 

-Recording  to  Riggs's  Grammar  and  the  material  contained  in  b- 
dictionary  and  texts,  the  following  groups  of  forms  may  be  distii^ 
guished: 

1.  In  monosyllabic  words  the  pronouns  are  always  prefixed,  ti 
amples  of  this  class  have  been  given  before  (§  16). 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  "* 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  detennice: 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with  ^  or  ^  prefix  the  pronoun: 

TETON  EXAMPLES 

laka  to  consider  in  a  certain  waldka  I  consider 

way 
lowa^  to  sing  walowc^  I  sing 

kaga  to  make  yakaga  thou  makest 

§§  35,  36 
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Verbs  beginning  with  c,  ^,  m^  or  /i,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the  pro- 
nouns after  the  first  syllable: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

iapa  to  stab  tawa'pa  I  stab 

6eti  to  build  a  fire  6ewati  1  build  a  fire 

ieuHipi  we  build  a  fire 

iopa  to  wade  towapa  I  wade 

hda  to  miss  iuu^tapi  we  miss 

mano^  to  steal  mayand^  thou  stealest 

maini  to  walk  mcmani  1  walk 

opa^  to  follow  owapa  I  follow 

asni^  to  be  well  ani&ni  thou  art  well 

Although  Riggs  states  that  verbs  with  initial  n  belong  to  this  class, 
1  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  verbs,  apparently  not  compounds,  beginning  with  other  sounds, 
infix  the  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

palita^  to  bind  pawahta  I  bind 

tokSu  to  transport  towakhi  I  transport 

to^hct^  to  be  to^wah^  I  am 

toHocC^  to  go  to  see  wato^wa^  I  go  to  see 

Prefixed  pronouns  before  the  sounds  here  enumerated  are,  how- 
ever, not  rare: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

teka  to  stagger  maieka  I  stagger 

teya  to  cry  waceya  I  cry 

^kata  to  play  roakkata  1  play 

nuni  to  wander  wanuni  I  wander 

In  verbs  of  this  class  the  first  person  dual  is  often  prefixed,  even 
when  the  other  persons  are  infixed. 

u^kopapi  or  ou^papi  we  follow  (from  opa) 

3.  Verbs  containing  the  prefixes  ka-  and  pa-  (see  §  13),  and  Teton 
verbs  in  kpa-  (fpor)^  gla-  (Santee  hda-)^  and  glu-  (San tee  hdu-)  (see 
§  20),  prefix  the  pronouns. 

iln  this  word  the  vowel  is  not  a  prefix.  *In  this  word,  pa-  is  not  a  prefix  (see  1 18). 

§36 
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S.VNTEE  EXAMPLES 


Jcciksa  to  cut  off 

hdhu'ga  to  break  by  striking 

pagc^  to  part  with  a  thing 

paiipa  to  break  off  with  the 

hand 
hpaga^  {tpaga^)  to  part  with 

one's  own 
hpapuza  to  dry  one's  own  by 

wiping 
hduta  to  eat  one's  own 


wdkaksa  I  cut  off  (from  J»i) 

vxjJcaKu'ga  I  break  by  strik- 
ing (from  Uuga) 

wapdga^  I  part  with  a  thbg 
(from  ga*) 

wapaii'pa  I  break  off  with 
the  hand  (from  i^pa) 

toakpaga*  I  part  with  my  own 
(from  ga^) 

loakpajmza  I  dry  my  own  by 
wiping  (f rem  jK>i/'2a) 

wakduta  I  eat  my  own 


TETON  EXAMPLE 


gluhta^   to   form  an   opinion 
about  one's  own 


waglukca^  I  form  an  opinion 
about  my  own  (from  ico^ 

4.  Verbs  which  take  the  prefixes  a-,  ^-,  -o-  (see  §  12),  and  pre- 
fix the  demonstrative  e^  have  the  pronouns  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  would  be  if  the  verb  had  no  prefix. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


apaUta  to  bind  on 
inahnl  to  hurry 


apawaUta  I    bind    on  (from 

pahta) 
inmmlmi  I  hurry 


6.  Verbs  with  the  prefixes  wa-  (Santee  5a-),  too-  (Santee  Jo-),  and 
na-  (see  §  13)  have  the  pronouns  following  the  prefix. 


loalckt  (Teton)  to  cut  off 
hoksa  (Santee)  to  shoot  off 


way  ale  ka  thou  cuttest  off  (from 

Tckd) 
hoyaksa    thou     shootest    off 

(from  hsa) 

6.  C!!ompound  verbs  consisting  of  two  verbs  of  equal  order  either 
take  their  pronouns  each  independently  of  the  other,  or  the  second 
verb  is  used  without  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

hdiyota^ka  (contracted   from  wahdimdota^ka  I  come  home 


hdi  and  iyota^ka)  to  come 
•  home  and  sit  down 
iyo'hpaya  (from  i-  on  account 
of;  O'  in)  to  alight  in  some- 
thing 
§36 
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wahdiyota^ka 
iyowaJipamdalHlight  in  some- 
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hiyo'Upaya  to  corae  and 
alight  in 

hiya'kapta  to  come  over  a 
stream 

iyaya  to  have  gone 

Jciyu'&e  to  hate  one 

hiyvlkka  (from  yxiAkd)  to  re- 
lease 


wahiyowalipamda  I  (^me  and 
alight  in;  also  wahiyoUpaya 

wahiyawakapta  I  come  over  a 
stream 

iTTidamde  I  have  gone 

waJtimdide  I  hate  him 

wakiindvJkhi  and  waJciyuika  I 
release 


7.  Compounds  having  the  auxiliary  verbs  Jciya^  ya^  ya^^  place  the 
pronoun  preceding  these,  while  the  first  verb  is  often  used  in  contracted 
form. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

iya'pa{ka)  to  be  offended  iya'paya  to  offend 


vyamapdka  I  am  offended 

iya'pe  to  wait  for 
i'yawape  I  wait  for 

adota!  to  know 

wa^a'ka  to  see 
woUhfndaUca  I  see 


iyapawaya  I  offend 

iyapeya  to  cause  to  wait  for 
iyapewaya  I  cause  to  wait 
for 

sdonyal  to  know 
sdonwaya  I  know 

wa^ya'gya  to  come  to  see 
wa^yagwaya  I  came  to  see 

§  57.  Position  of  Pronoun  in  Ponca 

The  position  of  the  pronoun  in  Ponca  is  quite  similar  to  that  found 
in  Dakota. 

1.  Most  monosyllabic  verbs  prefix  the  pronoun. 

4i'  he  gave  it  to  thee  (*^'  to  give)  739.9 
waH^  he  carried  them  (*^'*  to  cany)  10.7 
a/6fl  die  (^/to  die)  630.9 
att  1  have  amved  671.6 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with^,  J,  k^  7/1,  or  ?i,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the 
pronoun  after  the  first  syllable. 


jdgife  to   be  with  somebody 

305.5 
jahe  to  stab 
Hg4e  to  unload 
nanpe  to  fear 
TYia^fi^  to  walk 
uThCb  to  follow 
huhe  to  be  frightened 


jumig^e  I  am  with  thee  739.6 

* 

ja4ahs  you  stab 
kiagie  I  unload 
nan^ape  you  fear 
ma^lii'^  1  walk  706.2 
uaha  I  follow 
kuahe  I  am  frightened 

§37 
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Modal  Suffixes  and  Particles  ({{  38-40) 

§  38.  General  Cliaracteristics 

The  Siouan  languages  have  a  lar^  number  of  elements  which  may 
be  in  part  considered  as  suffixes,  while  others  are  undoubtedly  enclitic 
particles,  which  express  modalities  of  the  verb.  These  are  evidentlj 
related  to  similar  particles  that  appear  with  the  noun  and  with  adrerbs, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  {§  41  and  42,  and  from  which  they  cib 
not  be  sharply  separated. 

J  39.  riuralUy 

TETON 

Plurality  of  animate  objects  is  indicated  in  both  verbs  and  nouns  bj 
a  suffix,  -pL 

pA  he  died  t<^'pi  they  died 

do'lAya  he  knows  sU/lAya'pi  they  know 

UokTca'laka  young  man  Tc  oikaLaka' pi  young  men 

ta'p^a  beaver  tap^cipi  beavers 

There  is,  however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  employ  -pi  with 
nouns,  except  possessives,  and  it  is  by  preference  placed  upon  a 
following  adjective. 

k'oikalaka'   yarriAni'pi  three  young  men 
tap  a'  ta^k^a'pi  large  beavers 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  suffix  is  properly  verbal,  and  that 
when  it  b  employed  with  nouns  the  signification  is  they  are  youxg 
BiEN  or  THET  ARE  BEAVERS.  It  might  be  said  that  this  element 
pluralizes  the  whole  sentence.     Examples  in  Santee  are — 

vyikokka  nam  kupi  they  gave  him  two  maidens  IX  86.6 
&iyo  Tceya  hiyaha^pi  grouse  of  that  kind  alighted  IX  99.24 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  element  in  Ponca  is  -/. 

^iflge-hna^i  they  have  none  regularly  335.12  {4ifige  there  is 
none;  A wa*  regularly) 

It  is  not  used  with  nouns,  since  the  articles  (see  {42)  express 

plurality. 
§§38,39 
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§  4/0.  Particles  depressing  Tenses  and  Modalities 

TETON 

Temporal  and  modal  relations  are  marked  in  Dakota  by  particles 
placed  after  the  verb. 

1.  Future.    For  the  future,  Jcta  is  used. 

hAla'  1  go  lAla'  Jcta  (Teton)  I  shall  go. 

(According  to  Riggs,  the  Santee  use  ke  instead  of  kte  [the  a  of  kta 
being  changed  to  e\  before  eti^  and  epca. 

'Htodewa'Tta  he,''  eti^  'Mo!  this  I  will  dig,"  she  thought  IX  83.13 
^^mda  Tce^'*  epta  ''I  will  go,"  thought  I) 

2.  Sahitual.    Habitual  action  is  indicated  by  sa. 

iha'kah  iya'ya  sa  he  went  after  it  habituall}'^ 

3.  Regular  repetition  is  expressed  by  ina, 

4.  Imperative.    The  imperative  is  expressed  by  four  elements: 

Singular         Plural 

yo  po 

ye  pe 

ye  &ni  yo  go  not  thoul  wakta'ya  xC^po'  on  guard  be  yel 

The  forms  yo  and  jp^  are  used  by  men;  while  ye  and  jt?<?,  which  seem 
to  express  a  milder  form  of  request,  are  used  by  women. 

^^leria'  awa^'u^Mciyahapi  ye^'^  eya'  "watch  these  for  us,  please," 
she  said 

After  u  and  <?,  yo  and  ye  change  to  wo  and  we^  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  tendencies  mentioned  in  §  4. 
Probably  po  and  pe  contain  the  plural  particle  pi;  and  it  is 
possible  that  yo  and  ye  are  derived  from  the  pronominal  prefix 
of  the  second  person,  ya-, 

5.  I>eelarative  Pairticle.    Declarative  sentences  in  direct  forms 

of  address  are  generally  closed  by  lo.     This  is  usually  preceded 
by  ye. 

u^ko'ldtiydka'pi  kHe  hiiye  lo  we  will  not  tell  it  to  her 
ho&i'6^{6a  hi  ye  lo  1  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news 

(In  Santee  this  ending  is  generally  used  by  j^oung  men  without  pre- 
ceding ye. 

wahi  kte  do  I  will  come 

In  this  dialect,  ye  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  do  by  women  and 

older  men.) 

§  40 
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6.  Interrogative.    The  particle  he  indicates  the  interrogative. 

wcC^'Tid^  t^upef  mit^a^kapi  he  is  there  one  with  large  marrow! 

When  the  person  addressed  is  at  a  distance,  hvx>  (compounded  of  Ae 
and  wo)  is  used. 

to'kiya  la  hwo  whither  do  you  go? 

Biggs  mentions  also  to  in  the  same  position  in  San  tee. 
duhef  hii  tof  why  dost  thou  not  have  it? 

The  particle  te  (Santee  ti)  is  an  interrogative  particle,  calling  for  an 
immediate  reply. 

7.  Ifegative.    The  negative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  ini, 

slolAye^  6ni  he  knew  it  not 

tuw^ni  U  Tufhjo^  ini  no  one  swims  there 

8.  Optative.    The  optative  exclamation  toJci^  oh  if  requires  a 

terminal  n^,  which  in  position  and  form  is  analogous  to  the 

other  particles  here  discussed. 

tohi^  pdgl'  eta^  iy^waya  ni  oh  that  I  might  find  some  sunflower 
roots  I  {iye'ya  to  find) 

9.  A  number  of  other  particles  appear  in  the  same  position.     They 

.  seem  to  merge  gradually  into  adverbial  expressions  and  coo- 
junctions. 

se^ca  (Teton)  evidently. 

tiyata'ne  Up^ya  wahi'yu  s^ta  lo  evidently  1  have  come  to  ao 
abandoned  lodge  {fi  lodge;  ya^ta  at;  hiyu'  to  come  to) 

^nacefce  (Teton)  perhaps. 

moe'Jci^ahaH  he  nita'kuyepi  nai^ie  lo  perhaps  those  are  your 
relatives  (mcdki^ahaJ^k  perhaps;  he  those;  taku'ye  relative) 
Jli^(*a  very  (see  §  41.3). 

ki"liu*^  (Santee)  when,  if. 

yah!  Jci'^ha^  when  thou  comest 

6a,  e6a  (Santee);  /•«%  6a*^naha^  (Teton).  According  to 
Riggs,  this  particle  is  used  ''when  a  general  rule  or  something 
customary  is  spoken  of,  and  is  generally  followed  by  6?  or  ^  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence." 

yahl  iapiwada  te  when  thou  comest,  I  am  glad 
waniyetu  ta  wapa  ete  when  it  is  winter,  it  snows 

Ifeha^  (Santee),  ^o**hu^  (Teton),  when;  according  to  Riggs,  thfc 

particle  always  refers  to  past  time. 

doK  (Santee)  when. 

kei  although. 
'  40 
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The  corresponding  forms  in  Ponca  are  as  follows: 

PONCA 

1.  Future,    fe  [f'a,  f  aij  designates  the  future. 

ga  te  fe  he  will  die  from  a  fall  236.1 

&ne  t'e  ha  you  will  go  230.3 

w64at^e  gii^'fd  aJcd  he  will  be  sitting  eating  them  235.16 

nketi  4T<^dge  fai  ye  will  make  a  hole  for  a  pole  615.1 

4a^'$'1c^dge  fai  d^a  indeed,  ye  will  do  enough  144.14 

t'e  changes,  according  to  a  general  phonetic  rule,  to  fa  before  the 
article  and  also  before  the  plural  -^.  Thus  fai  is  the  regular 
plural  future. 

By  the  use  of  a  double  future,  fafe  and  faife^  the  idea  of  futurity 
with  certainty  of  the  event  happening  is  expressed. 

ga'^Kfi  fafe  it  will  be  that  way  227.4 
a^4pa'^(^'  fdfe  you  surely  will  gaze  on^me  230.5 
iAfd  ^izide  faiCe  hd  your  eyes  will  (shall)  be  red  578.2 
ag4i'hdki4ci^  4a^  faife  they  shall  not  come  back  continually  235.5 

2.  Imperative,  ga  and  a  express  the  imperative,  ga  being  used 
by  men,  a  by  women. 

Ua-gd!  send  it  here!  (said  by  a  man)  702.15 
ihe^ai-gd!  lay  ye  it  down!  (said  by  a  man)  231.19 
gig^ai-a!  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.1 
g4i^k^i4ai-a  M  cause  ye  him  to  sit!  (said  by  a  woman)  591.18 

3.  Oral  Stops.  A  number  of  particles  perform  the  function  of 
oral  stops.  As  in  Dakota,  some  of  these  have  distinct  forms, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Their  principal  function 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  certain  tone  or  modality  to  the  predi- 
cate, and  for  this  reason  they  might  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered with  the  modal  particles. 

a  and  e  are  used  to  mark  emphasis.    They  occur  either  as  stops 

or  within  the  sentence. 
Iia  and  he  express  the  period. 
dJia^  and  eha*^  express  the  exclamation. 

In  all  of  these  the  a-forms  are  used  by  men,  the  ^-forms  by  women. 

a'^^i^  i^dnahi^  d!  trulj^,  I  am  fat  (said  by  a  man)  567.9 
^ita^Hod^^  i^anahi^i  6  truly,  you  hateful  one!  (said  by  a  woman) 

152.2 
4c^zani  wih^aha^'i  hd  now  I  petition  you  all  (said  by  a  man)  690.1 
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wcJca'nda  w64ig^  ^t^^wd!^  agik^ct^h^a-rruikiJi^l  do  not  d^re  to 
take  any  mysterious  power  for  my  husband  614.12 

gdfii  4figa^''na*  dhc^  she  has   done  that  regtdarlyl  (said  by 
a  man)  591.7 

wandn'de^dg^^l  eha^!  you  do  not  loathe  him!  (said  by  a  wonuui) 
591.18 

ha  and  lie  are  frequently  used  following  imperatives. 

7naflg4ifl''gd  hd  begone!  (said  by  a  man)  620.17 
gigicA'd  M  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.13 

They  are  also  used  as  interjections.  Since  hd  and  he  are  found 
printed  occasionally  instead  of  ha  and  he^  it  seems  justifiable 
to  consider  the  exclamations  hd  and  he  as  the  same  particles. 

Aa,  tv4p^d!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  man)  620.9 
A^,  4p^a4a^' !  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  woman)  589.7 

4.  Interrogative.     &  marks  the  question. 

gd^i^  edegc^  df  what  does  that  one  say?  233.1 

^'^d^?  has  it  come?  709.2 

edt^d^  iana&iH  df  why  do  ye  stand?  23.4 

dda^  (commonly  translated  therefore)  occurs  also  apparently 
as  an  interrogative  particle. 

^c^Jlti  e6ni^  dda^t  what  great  (person)  are  you?  23.12 

^^V  dda:^f  why?  27.20 

ibidi  H^  ie  daS^f  to  whose  lodge  does  she  go  carrying  it?  591.3 

§  41.  Adverbial  Suffixes:  Teton 

1.  -^  is  an  emphatic  suffix.     Its  use  with  the  personal  pronoun  has 
been  noted  in  §  35. 
Very  often  emphasis  is  added  to  a  word  or  clause  by  means  of  a 
suffixed  ^,  and  this  sometimes  involves  a  change  of  meaning. 

wa'na  now  wanalk  now  the  story  runs  as 

follows 
alee! again  al^Hk again  (with  emphasis) 

Ice'ya  those  or  some  Tceya'i  although 

io  yes  toi  j^es,  indeed! 

tdku  what  taJcu'6  oh,  bother !  or,  my  good- 

ness! 
tk^a  but  tk^a£  but  then 

h^tU  so  or  in  that  way  he!(Me6  therefore 

eta*nl  as  soon  as,  during  eta^nlM  at  that  particular  mo- 

ment 
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m  i'ye  1  (independent  pronoun)  mU  1  (emphatic) 

u^Mye  we  two  u^Myii  or  u^ki'6  we  two 

i'ye  he  iyifi  he  himself 

2.  -to  is  usually  given  as  a  diminutive  suffix;  but  its  use  is  very 
much  broader,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  rather  intensive 
than  diminutive.  The  English  adverb  quite  translates  it  best, 
though  at  different  times  it  is  found  equivalent  to  almost  or 
LITTLE.  Possibly  the  independent  adverb  lUa  very  is  this 
same  suffix  doubled. 

Examples: 

wUa'  Mala  an  old  man  iwa'itda  nicely,  in  good  order 

Jwlcii'la  a  small  boy  Una'la  alone,  or  only 

kita^la  a  little  more  H^yda  exceedingly 

hakefla  youngest  foye'la  bluely 

hena'la  enough  a'tayela  directly 

wi^6i^'6ala  a  girl  itikH'yda  near  to  each  other 

3.  Hbay  Tici^.  Although  their  proper  meaning  is  real,  true,  or 
GENUINE,  more  often  they  have  the  force  of  very.  Originally 
their  difference  in  form  was  probably  nothing  more  tl^n  a 
euphonic  change,  but  it  has  now  been  seized  upon  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  use;  Hca  being  always  employed  after  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood,  and  Hci^  after  adverbs  and 
connectives.  They  occur  independently  or  in  composition. 
li'la^  which  also  means  very,  always  depends  directly  on  a 
verb,  or  an  adjective  used  as  such. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  Hca  are  the  following: 

t^a'pa  wa^  fa^koMa    a  very  ma'za  Ma' ha  real  iron  (i.  e., 

large    beaver    (beaver,     a,  steel) 

large,  very)  mila  woC^  gi  Tita  a  very  rusty 

wakte'  Me  61^  the  ver j  beautiful  knife 

(beavers)  %oita'Mala  an  old  man 

wasef  Maka'  ki^  the  real  red  ta'Ma  deer  (the  real  ta^  or  ani- 

paint  mal  of  the  deer  genus) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Kci^: 

eha'keMi^  lastly  wa^kl'Mi^  whether  there  is  one 

MUci^  just  in  the  same  way  iye't^eMi^  just  like 

efnaMi'^  right  there  he'denaMl^  immediately 

ux^tvla'Mi^  just  then  Meha'id  as  soon  as 
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4.  -?.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  motion  to  the  situation  whiA 
demonstrative  adverbs  and  post-positions  indicate,  -/  i-*  sb!- 
fixed:  viz., 


dkoS^  on 

lehoS^*  [then  something  was 
toha^'  when  (state) 


aka'nl  on  to 

UhafrdY^!'    something 

luha'nl]     <*°°^ 

toha'nl    when     (something   k 

done;  e.  g.,  under  one's  owa 

volition) 
ioka'nl  into  the  middle 
feha'nl    over    a    long     space 

somebody  passed 


feha^  for  a  long  time  or  over 

a  long  space,  more  often  the 

former 
d^a^   then  ec'a'nl    then     (something 

done) 

6.  -na.    Some  adverbs  appear  to  have  a  separate  suffix,  -no,  for 

the  stationary  form,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  adverb  meaning 

THERE,  which  never  occurs  independently. 

y  ,_^[here  (something  was)         ,.,mere  (something  went) 


le'nm 

J  ,     [there  (something  was) 

eC^na  Ibeing  in    this   condi- 
let^e'na]     tion 

liete'na  Ibeing   in    that   con- 
Tca'Vena)     dition 
to'Tcena  being  in  an  indefinite 
condition 


,   , [there  (something  went) 

^^«gJgoing  along  in  this  way 
K^€^ 1     .        ,        .    .  t    . 

to'Tcel  going  along  in  that  indefi- 
nite wav 


I  have  tried  to  translate  these  rather  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
intent  than  in  the  most  literal  manner,  they  being  among  the 
hardest  words  in  Dakota  to  render  properly. 
6.  -to  TO,  AT,  or  INTO,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  -I  just  consid- 
ered, into  which  it  would  change  acxjording  to  the  laws  of 
euphony. 

Examples: 

mak^a'ta  to  the  ground  wana'giya'ta  to  the  spirit  land 

fiya'ta  to  the  lodge  toha'ta  to  the  middle 

tok^a'ta  in  future  wazi'yata  at  the  north 

wa^Tca'taki'ya  upward  oliAla'teya  under 
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T,     -f«**FROM. 

Kxainples: 

eta^'  from  this  eta^ha^  from 

eTia^'taH  or  eha^ta^haH  if  (lit-  heta^  from  that  time 

erally,  from  being  in  the  hetc^ha^  from  that  time  on 

preceding  position)  akataS^hf^  from  on  the  outside 

Many  independent  post-positions  appear  to  contain  a  suffix  -kdb; 
"but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  verb  Tea! pa  to  excel^  sur 
i»A8S,  GO  BEYOND,  Contracted  in  composition. 

iJia'kah  behind  or  after  iwa^'kab  above 

iCo'hah  before  aJco'Tcab  before  the  time 

§  42.  Articles 

These  important  elements  are  only  weakly  developed  in  Dakota, 
while  they  are  very  important  in  Ponca. 

In  Dakota  we  find  three  articles — hi^  (after  an  a  or  a*  transformed, 
including  the  preceding  vowels,  ihto  eti^)\  t(?»  (after  an  a  or  a*  trans- 
formed into  e  tiko^  [Santee],  ^^  [Teton]) ;  and  wa^.  The  following 
San  tee  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

Tci^  expresses  the  idea  of  the  definite  article. 

wihC^Upi  Jci^  iye^ga  wa'^a'kapi  they  saw  the  stars  shining  IX  83.2 

{widct^'Tipi  star;  it/^ga  to  shine;  wa^ya'ka  to  see) 
ki'ta^na  iyefUya  ya^kef  6i^  the  one  that  shines  a  little  IX   83.4 

{ki'ta^na  a  little;  iyefUya  to  cause  to  shine;  ya^ka'  to  be) 

Ifo^  indicates  the  definite  article  in  the  past. 

xi^ma  ko^  the  other  aforesaid  one  IX  83.8 

ni'Tia  iyefge  6iko^  the  one  aforesaid  that  shines  much  IX  83.7 

wa**^  is  the  indefinite  article. 
oya^te  wa^  a  people  IX  83.1 
trvakcfte  wa!^  a  country. 

The  articles  of  Ponca  are  much  more  highly  developed.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between  inanimate  and  animate  articles;  and  the 
latter  are  differentiated  as  subjective  and  objective,  singular  and 
plural. 

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  forms  that  I  have  found: 

I.  Inanimate  articles. 

1.  k^e  horizontal  objects. 

2.  fe  standing  objects,  collective  terms. 

3.  4(^^  rounded  objects. 

4.  ge  scattered  objects. 
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U.  Animate  articles 

A.  Subject. 

1.  dk^d  singular  animate  object  at  rest. 

2.  amd  singular  animate  object  in  motion;  plural. 

B.  Object. 

1.  i'cC^  singular  animate  object  standing. 

2.  4i^  singular  animate  object  moving. 
8.  ma  plural  animate  objects. 

4.  iifUc^^  singular  animate  object  sitting. 

5.  4afUca'  plural  animate  objects  sitting. 

lU.  Indefinite  article. 

Following  are  a  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  articles: 

A?'6  (1. 1)  is  used  regularly  of  horizontal  objects. 

t^an'de  h"^  the  ground  24.4  uM  V^  the  path  566.6 

mcC^ge  k"i  the  sky  26.4  ti  k"d  a  line  of  lodges  289.7 

ni  k'S  the  water  (i.  e.,  stream)  ?7wi*  k'^  the  arrow  60.6 

555.1  ^  A;'^  the  foot  35.3 

u'al^he  k'S  the  cradle  560.14  wa^a»  FS  the  feather  52.8 

wahi  Tc(t  the  bone  564.8  paheJc^  a  long  hill  28.11 

pahi  k'^  the  neck  564.10  nia^i^ga  k'^  a  line  of  dead  per- 
Hbe  k'd  the  leg  564. 10  sons  10. 7 

The  following  animate  nouns  appear  used  with  the  inanimate  arti- 
cle i'<$; 

wefa  k'd  the  snake  27.1 

4ifiga&ifl' ga  k^SA  child  lying  down  560.13  (in  this  case,  the  child 

being  dead,  the  article  may  refer  to  the  body  of  the  child 

stretched  out) 

The  following  expression  is  peculiar: 
a'^ba  k'd  the  day  611.6 
fe  (I.  2)  is  used  with  several  classes  of  nouns. 

(a)  It  denotes  standing  objects. 

ii  t'^  the  lodge  555.17 
7i4abe  f^  the  tree  277.2 
ti^he  fd  the  door  46.12. 

(b)  It  is  used  to  express  plurality  and  collectivity  of  inanimate 

terms.     According  to  Dorsey,  it  expresses  in  this  sense  a 

single  rectilinear  collection  of  horizontal  objects.     This  idea, 

however,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  examples. 

kande  t"^  the  plums  559.4  pa  f^  the  heads  123.12 

te-dnifa  t"^  animal  limbs  565.1       md4a^  fS  the  feathers  26.19 
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§ihi  fS  the  feet  670.9  guda  t'S  that  (pile)    yonder 
^ibe  f^  the  entrails  279.4  33.16 

wd4aha  t"^  the  clothing  659.12  7oa4i^  f^  pile  of  fat  33.18 

4eze  f^  the  tongues  123.12  uma^e  f<b  provisions  10.11 

{c)  It  denotes  abstract  nouns. 

U^^  f^  the  killing  16.8.  ie  t"^  the  word  667.14 

iwa4Tca?'  fS  strength  611.3  wa^ifa""  t"S  work  699.2 

wa&i^  f^  disposition  683.2 

{d)  It  denotes  acts  "as  past  and  as  seen  by  the  speaker"  (see 

Dorsey,  The  0egiha  Language,  note  246.6,  p.  260). 

gage  fS  he  did  the  (act)  564.13  hufa''  f^  he  cried  out  600.14 

i^ja^  f^  he  lay  for  me  661.1  dt^ai  t'd  he  exceeded  609.1 

gi^aH  fS  he  did  to  him  683.7  agia^ai  t^S  they  went  for  him 

wai^'  f^  he  wore  as  a  robe  246.6 
695.17 

^a**  (I.  3)  denotes  rounded  objects  and  parts  of  objects. 

(a)  It  denotes  rounded  objects. 

ukia^^e  ^a"  the  snare  13.12  tii  ia^  the  camp-circle  16.13 

mi^  ^a^  the  sun  13.12  .  pake  ia^  the  (round)  hill  16.3 

icfd  4a^  the  eye  171.7  Ki^he^a^  the  moccasin  279.12 

na^k'i  ^a«  the  head  91.6  yrwJka^  ^a«  the  land  608.12 
wdhi^'Ka  ia^  paper  773.1 

(J)  It  denotes  part  of  an  object. 

ha^a^  4a^  the  bent  part  598.8 
^ndehi  4a^  part  of  the  rump-bone  611.6 
IrhdeidP'  face  part  624.10 

waii^'  hahdge  4(i^  the  part  of  a  buffalo-hide  towards  the  feet 
469.7 
ge  (I.  4)  denotes  a  collection  of  scattered  objects. 
tenan'de  gd  buffalo-hearts  33.4 
wa4i^'  gd  pieces  of  fat  572.2 
tati^'ge  .  .  .  gd  (scattered)  scum  593.9 
wahi  g^  bones  278. 16 
mikdha  gS  raccoon-skins  659.3 
na^'sa  g^  fences  735.7 

ak'd  (II.  A.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  at  rest  (see 

Dorsey,  note  633.3,  p.  634). 

r^t'iniUe  aJcd  iki^d-hiamd  Ishtinike  awoke,  it  is  said  549.4 
taknifl' ge  ale  d  ^Hsi-td-tsi!'^'*  d-hiarrid  the  chipmunk  said,  ''tsi- 

tsi-tsi,"  it  is  said  549.9 
wai^'  aUd  .  .  .  agi-hlamd  the  robe  (considered  as  possessed  of 

voluntary  action)  had  returned  549.6 
d'hiamd  Usui  oJcd  the  cold  said  9.6 
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ipfihe^itd4ahuni  aJcd  tbaA^-liamd  the  hill  thmt  devours  knew 
him,  it  is  said  32.6 

With  numerals  oir'a  Ls  used  in  a  ploiml  sense. 

4db4i*  ok' a,  the  three  164.14 

amd  (II.  A.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  in  motioa,  or 

the  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in  motion. 

(a)  It  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  in  motion. 

ma^i'ifi'ge'i^  amd  a^e  amdma  the  rabbit  was  going,  it  is  said  9.1 
TjfiniJce  amd  atd-H  Ishtinike  went,  it  is  said  549.1 
idbe  amd  nidt^i  a4d'hi  beaver  went  to  the  water  553.9 
ki  vriuhe  amd  wa^u  and  the  woman  was  following  close  behind 
616.15 

amd  is  also  used  when  the  predicate  does  not  express  motion,  hut 
when  the  subject  is  conceived  as  moving. 

i^ddi  amd  igipafui^'biamd^  it  is  said  his  father  recognized  him 

610.18 
d-btaynd  ma4t^  ifi^ ge-i^  amd  rabbit  said,  it  is  said  10.2 

(^)  amd  denotes  the  animate  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in 
motion. 

waiifi'ga  amd  gia^  a^d-hiamd  the  biixls  went  flying,  it  is  said 

588.3 
e-Tta^'biamd  nia^i^ga  amd  the  people  said  often,  it  is  said  574.9 
PafiUca  amd  agifii  the  Ponca  have  come  back  723.2 
Umdha  amd  u^ugigiai  the  Omaha  are  sorrowful  for  their  reU- 

tions  772.4 
nilcagdhi  amd  gi^a-baiii  the  chiefs  are  sad  649.2 

fa**  (II.  B.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  standing. 

nuiiflga  fa^  ewa^Ucd-hi  the^boy  meant  that  his  own  556.2 
fi^fe^  hega^efa^^el  this  buzzard!  549.5 
te-dlge  fa^  .  .  .  nc^i^  a  scabby  buffalo  was  standing  582.5 
4i/u  4efa^  Icida-gd  shoot  at  this  prairie-chicken  117.19 

ti^  (II.  B.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  moving. 

ddda^  4!'^  piga"^  4i^  dha^!  I'll  blow  that  into  the  air  575.7 
hiifd  4i^  ^jefa'^'  avid  the  eagle  was  that  far,  it  is  said  581.3 
edddu^  fi^  ^f'ewa^  te^e-na^ -hmmd  whatsoever  he  usually  killed, 

it  ib  said  586.6 
wltande  (fi^  a^l^'  g'dgd  bring  my  son-in-law  here  589.3 
Tiiafi^ga  4!^  waAi^ige  dha^!  he  is  active  I  9.14 
niaAi^ga  ^i^  i^dtah^e  hd  I  hate  that  person  13.9 
kdge  4i^  Idihi  the  crow  reached  there  599.8 

^Z**  is  sometimes  used  with  generic  or  collective  terms. 
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wanifa  ^i^  the  quadrupeds  628.6 
Ran'lc'a  ii""  the  Ponca  748.9 

"wn^i  (II.  B.  3)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object.    This  form  is 

regularly  printed  as  a  suffix.    The  examples,  however,  do  not 

indicate  that  it  differs  in  character  from  the  other  articles. 

wanif  a-ma  weba'^'iiamd  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  animals  671.6 
taflgd-rna  a4uCa^  wa^izd-hi  a^  he  took  the  large  ones  at  once, 

it  is  said  578.4 
watifiga'md  weba^-biamd  it  is  said  they  called  the  birds  680.1 
wazingorTna  .  .  .  miwa&i  he  put  the  birds  in  his  belt  686.4 
niTc  a4i^ga-ma  waSigage  euoek^a^h^a  I  wish  the  people  to  dance 

601.6 
wagdli4a^'7na  wi^  one  of  the  servants  (obj.)  616.2 
wdhe-ma  u^lca^  etai  Tc^  a^^^^haha^-hdil  we  do  not  know  the  cus- 
toms of  the  white  people  629.2 
nilc  a^i^ ga-ma  ^e-ma  $]ca^  ma^ii^'-ma  wata^'he  hd  I  have  seen 
these  people  walking  about  756.1 

f/tfiKe  (II.  B.  4)  denotes  an  animate  singular  object  in   sitting 

position. 

zdhe  4ifL¥edi  h^e  fd4e  I  must  go  to  the  beaver  652.2 

egi^e  itafi'ge  i^ifi¥6  waJip" dniUf  ia^  ^iflTce  amd  and  behold  I  his 

sister  was  very  poor  144.18 
toa^u  i^iflJc  e  end'M^ i  u^Ceamd  only  the  women  remained,  it  is 

said  11.5 

fafik'd  (11.  B.  6)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object  in   sitting 
position. 

ni^a-hiamd  J^finik'e  died  nia^i^ga  (^anlcd  it  is  said  Ishtinike 

told  the  persons  64.17 
izin'ge  iank"^  i  wawagilc  d-hiamd  meaning  his  sons,  it  is  said 

100.4 
alc^ahxi  ma4tHn'ge  ianUd  wi^  waH-gd  ha  give  them  one  of  the 

rabbits  119.16 
e  wa^u  ifank^d  uwak^ie  ga^'  ^ai  f^  he  desired  to  talk  to  the  women 

624.3 
wdgaii  ^nuda^  iafJcd  he  commanded  the  dogs  111.8 

The  two  forms  4ifJce  and  Ranted  are  not  true  articles,  although 

they  seem  to  perform  their  function.     They  are  true  verbal 

forms,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pronominal 

forms. 

1st  person  singular o     .     .     minlce 

2d  person  singular nink'e 

2d  person  plural ,     .     .     nan¥a 

§42 
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h4e  fd  mvnlce  I  who  will  go  13.4 

pi  fd  minlce  I  who  will  arrive  there  496.2 

P64i^  niVdgdhi  na7Ucd4e  ye  who  are  Pawnee  chiefs  685.2 

It  would  seem  that  these  forms  correspond  to  the  Dakota  verfe 

yanVd^  wanked. 

wi"^  (HI)  denotes  the  indefinite  article. 

^aa«'  w7/«  a  Dakota  367.8 

nla4i^ga  wi^  a  person  267.1 

wa^u  wi^  a  woman  166.1 

fa'^wang^a^  tangdTitH  wi^  a  very  large  village  166.14 

§43.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

TETON 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  proper  are  e^  h^  he^  ka,  and  to.  The 
first  of  these  always  refers  to  something  that  has  just  been  sakl, 
and  its  use  is  more  syntactic  than  local;  le  cori*esponds  very  nearlj 
to  English  this,  and  he  to  English  that;  but  when  an  object  is 
very  remote,  the  proper  form  is  ka.  to  indicates  that  what  is  re- 
ferred to  is  indefinite;  and  it  would  not  have  been  classed  as  i 
demonstrative  had  it  not  been  employed  in  a  manner  absolutely  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  other  demonstratives.  Plurals  are  formed  for 
all  of  these  by  sufiixing  -na. 

The  demonstratives  are  employed  regularly  as  prefixes  to  the  verbs 

meaning  to  say,  to  think,  and  to  do. 

to  say  e'ya      Ic'ya      h^ya      kefya     (not  found) 

to  think      d'i^'    let'l^'    hec'i^'    k^t'i^      tolci^ 
to  do  eeo"^    letd^'    hd'd^'    kalco'^    toVd^ 

The  forms  with  e  are  used  after  the  statement  of  what  is  said,  thought, 
or  done;  and  the  forms  with  le  or  he^  before.  keyaJpi  they  say  is  em- 
ployed like  a  quotative,  though  there  is  a  true  quotative  kice.  The 
element  to  occurs  rarely  with  these  verbs. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  is  a  syllable  fe^  meaning  far  in 
space  or  time,  which  is  employed  in  an  analogous  manner. 

fc^ha^  a  long  time 
t^ehanl  far 

The  definite  article  Tci^  is  probably  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
Tea  by  rendering  the  phonetic  change  to  i*  permanent  To  indicate 
something  which  happened  in  the  past  or  some  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  this  article  takes  the  form  Ico^  or  6iko^^  but 
the  latter  rarely  in  Teton  (see  §  42). 

§43 
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In  the  plural,  and  when  combined  with  certain  particles,  to  performs 
t^lie  function  of  an  interrogfative  pronoun. 

to'na  how  many 
to'keUd^  however  much 

In  fact,  the  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  tu'vja  or 

"tu'we  WHO,  and  ta'ku  what,  are  properly  indefinites,  and  so  related  to 

to;  and  from  these,  or  parts  of  these,  other  relative  and  indefinite 

pronouns  are  compounded:  viz., 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (probably  who  lives) 
tulcte'l  somewhere 
tulcte'kHel  sometimes 
ta'ku  kece'ya^  whatsoever 

PONCA 

The  most  common  demonstrative  pronouns  are  ^e,  ^e,  gd,  and 
e.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  often  followed  by  the  article; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  always  printed  in  the  texts  as  one  word, 
although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
article  with  the  demonstrative  and  that  with  nouns.  Demonstratives 
also  take  enclitic  adverbial  terms  in  the  same  way  as  nouns,  and  in 
these  cases  also  the  demonstrative  and  the  adverb  appear  in  print  as 
one  word.  The  demonstrative  e  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  by 
the  article.     As  in  Dakota,  they  form  part  of  a  few  verbs. 

1.  te  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker. 

4e  egimaP'  I  do  this  9.6 

^e  aHi'a^bai  f^  this  (is)  as  you  see  me  26.14 

4eak^d4dh^i^  zani  tewa^d-btamd  it  is  said  he  killed  all  three  of 

these  46.16 
^eamd  na^  ^ip'ai  these  fear  thee  23.17 
^ejna  juba  these  few  I  28.9 
ha^  0Jic^i  agitate  Va^'hpi  I  desire  to  see  mine  this  very  night 

367.5 
iega^  and,  thus  they  say  35.2 

2.  He  refers  to  what  is  near  the  person  addressed. 

^eegija^  you  do  that  26.14 

^e  v4ai  you  told  him  that  26.19 

^ewiimta  that  my  own  89.4 

4eak'd  via^cinge-i^  a¥d  pdde  xodgazl  that  rabbit  told  us  to  cut 

it  up  23.10 

^e^ifiVe  Fida-ga  shoot  at  that!  109.1 

4e(^u  there  where  you  are  640.4 

maka^'  4Ua  ^a^  the  land  yonder  by  you  487.7 

§43 
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3.  gd  refers  to  the  unseen,  also  to  what  follows;  it  designates  prob- 
ably originally  what  is  near  the  person  spoken  of. 

gd  tc^he  fd  I  shall  see  that  28.2 

gdgH  hndfe  fai-ede  you  should  have  eaten  those  28. 10 
gdniflke  hdzi  4Hode  fai  (that)  you  shall  be  called  grapes  55(».7 
gd4i^  Ildgige  i§  afi'ga  ielci^ai  that  one  Ha^ge  killed  his  brother 

for  him  235.8 
gd4a^  i^^tfl'g^a^-gd  put  that  on  something  for  me  121.14 

4.  e  refers  to  something  referred  to  before. 

eni  that  water  (referred  to  in  line  2)  559.12 
e  gi4a-biawd  it  is  said  she  rejoiced  at  that  21.1 
e  ^f'i  Tna^ia^'i  f^  that  too  they  stole  85.8 
ega^  gagorbdtii-gd  hd  do  not  ye  do  thus!  618.8 

5.  du  is  a  form  which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  seems  to  designate 
what  is  near  the  speaker. 

duak'a  this  one  here  58.5 

vKp'e  t^l  ddaf^  the  bowl  on  this  side  574.1 

duda  this  way  191.8,  192.15 

dudihaXhis  way  553.3,  556.5 

6.  gu  is  also  comparatively  rare,  and  designates  what  is  farther  off 
than  du. 

gudiha  that  way  587.15,  614.1,  630.20 

44.  Possession 

TETON 

Inalienable  or  at  least  very  intimate  possession  is  indicated  by  pre- 
fixing the  objective  personal  pronominal  prefixes,  and  suffixing -y^/ for 
plural  forms.  The  dual  is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  subjective  and  reflexive  pronominal  prefixes. 

Examples: 

inlii^'k^&l  my  son 

hu  his  leg 

t^a^Myapi  their  sister 

u'^t^a^'te  our  two  selves'  two  hearts 

%iH^ aS^ tepi  our  hearts  (more  than  two) 

Sometimes  ma  i^  used  instead  of  mi;  and,  accoixiing  to  Riggs,  this 
is  when  those  pai*ts  of  the  body  are  referred  to  which  exhibit  no  inde- 
pendent action. 

ma'p^a  my  head  mano'ge  my  ears 

544 
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Alienable  or  more  distant  possession  is  indicated  by  another  prefix, 
t^a^  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  prefixes  above  given. 

fawi^CH  his  wife  nit^a'iil'^lce  your  horse 

t^awo'wd&i  his  servant 

Often,  however,  these  forms  are  prefixed  to  a  syllable  wa  placed 

after  the  noun. 

wo'lcoya!ke  fa'wa  her  clothing 

The  noun  to  which  fa'ioa^  etc.,  refers  may  be  entirely  omitted;  as, 

wiiio'^'Kcala  t^a'wa  kl'^  lydta^  w(dte'  the  old  woman's  was  exceed- 
ingly good 
nlt^aJwapi  ki^  iyo'ta^  lu'ta  yours  is  exceedingly  scarlet 

Terms  of  relationship  take  in  the  third  person  a  special  sufiSx  -ku. 

hii'^ka  his  mother 

hi^gAna!ku  her  husband 

atkv!kupi  their  father 

su^kalku  her  younger  brother 

ttbAk/ku  her  elder  brother 

kvV'^kn  his  mother-in-law 

ta¥o'kku  his  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law 

This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  the  ku  in  taku  what,  which 
is  used  entire  in  fita'kuye  his  relations  and  taku'wiiaye  kindred. 

After  i  or  ^,  pure  or  nasalized,  the  k  of  this  suffix  either  changes  to 
6  in  conformity  with  the  tendency  already  noted,  or  a  Ms  inserted 
just  before  it. 

fawi'ca  his  wife  k'u^^kltku  his  grandmother 

lekWtku  his  uncles  ti^Tiiyeftka  his  master 

Many  terms  of  relationship  have  a  syllable  ^/,  which  evidently  had 
once  some  special  significance,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  properly  an  affix  or  part  of  a  descriptive  term.  Such 
are  lek^i'tku^  ku^^iitku^  and  probably  tak'o'Sku,  above  given;  as  also — 

mici^'Ml  my  son  haJ^'kaki  female  cousin 

hoMi'  boy  tu^^kahila  grandfather 

fa^k^&i'  younger  sister  t'awo'wd&i  his  servant 
tcC^ha^kl  my  cousin  (male) 

PONCA 

The  following  independent  forms  were  observed  in  Ponca: 

i/?i^a  my  633.11,  635.6 

wiwita  my  own  477.9,  492.12,  493.1 

ilia  thy  485.2,  685.4  §  44 
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4t4ita  thy  own  485.5,6,  492.9,  495.7 
eid  his  491.8,  642.2,  679.11 
[a/flguta  thy  and  my] 
aflgutai  our  16.19,  678.1,  679.9 
to^'wa/flg^  cMgutd-ma  our  own  Rentes  502.12 

ii4itai  your  own  495.8,  630.8 

etai  their  633.6,  675.3,  642.7,  523.5 

The  possessive  pronoun  appears  without  the  suffix  -tu  as  a  prefix 
in  terms  of  relationship. 

wi'  my        4i'  thy        i-  his 

Examples: 

loika^  my  grandmother  9.3 

witimi  my  father's  sister  9.3 

winegi  my  mother's  brother  10.16 

witan'de  my  daughter's  husband  349.12 

wini4i  my  child  44.13 

iinegi  thy  mother's  brother  10.15 

iiha*"  thy  mother  348.3 

^iUdge  thy  friend  487.4 

igdUia^  his  wife  348.13 

iiifi'ge  his  son  345.2 

2!;§af^V^  his  daughter  345.1 

With  the  words  father  and  mother  the  first  person  possessive 
has  an  exceptional  form. 

i^^nct^ha  my  mother  481.1,  638.1 
i^dddi  my  father  26.5,  151.15 

§46.  Adverbs:  Teton 

Adverbs  may  be  divided  into  seveitil  classes.     Some   are  quite 
simple,  and  are  used  much  like  corresponding  adverbs  in  English: 

wana'  now  Hca  and 

aX'V  again  T^o  also 

li'la  very  naJccf^  also 
tici^  very 

while  others  are  compounded  from  other  parts  of  speech;  notably, 
verbs  and  demonstratives.  The  former  of  these  are  usually  chang^ 
into  adverbs  by  using  the  auxiliary  ya, 

su'taya  firmly  altaya  entirely 

ha^h^ya  at  last  kaa'heya  in  all  directions 

tct^a^  well  u^gAna' hc^heya  suddenly 

vjd^ha'takiya  upward  ha'kvya  there 
§45 
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'loaP'ca'g  at  once  appears  to  be  compounded  of  vxf^ta  one  and  the 
iixxiliary  ka. 

Others  take  la  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ya, 

iina'la  alone  vJ^gAnc^ ha^da  suddenly 

etefla  only  it^yela  exceedingly 

u^gAiwIhcHa  suddenly 

IDemonstratives  are  usually  adverbialized  by  means  of   another 
particle,  c'a  (or  k^d)  sort  or  kind;  as, 

h^t'U  that  sort  to'K^l  how 

heft'ena  right  off  to'k^dk^e  in  what  way 

d*a  is  also  used  after  entire  .clauses,  where  it  may  almost  equally 
^well  be  described  as  an  adverbial  particle  or  a  connective. 

§  46.  Connectives:  Teton 

Connectives  are  so  closely  related  to  adverbs  as  to  be  at  times  indis- 
tinguishable. Tu^k'a^  AND  THEN,  and  t^a^Ve!  so,  are  most  often  used 
to  introduce  sentences;  while  na  and,  naik  or,  and  tk^a  but,  are  the 
ordinary  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions,  such 
as  t^a^  or  t^a^na  when,  Tc^  or  keyalk  though,  follow  the  subordinate 
clause,  and  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  post-positions  like  o^  on 
acx:ount  of,  for  the  purpose  of;  ob  with;  iruihSl  into.  The  definite 
articles  ki^  and  k(f^^  and  the  adverbial  particle  c'a  sort  or  kind,  are 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  relationship  to  these. 

Nearly  all  of  the  simple  subordinating  conjunctions  and  post-posi- 
tions are  given  above.  The  rest — and  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  them— are  principally  compound.  Some  are  formed  by  means  of 
demonstratives;  as, 

eba'nl    during    (from  ^,  €a^^  eta^'  from  (from  e  and  ta^) 

and  I)  hed^  therefore  (from  he  and 

el  at  (from  e  and  I)  o^) 

eJia^'  then  (from  e  and  ha^)  toha'nl  when  (from  to,  ha^^ 

eVta'  to  (from  e  and  to)  and  V) 

Another  long  series  contains  the  verbal  prefixes  a,  %  and  o  (§  12), 
and  are  in  some  cases,  probably  the  majority,  taken  from  verbs. 
Among  these  are — 

ai'nam  on  the  other  side  of  i/wa^kab  above 

aka^  on  iy^t'el  like 

i'tehanl  far  from  ikH'yela  near  to 

§46 
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oliAla'teya  under  o'peya  amon^ 

o'p^ta  across  o'ha^  among 

ogATw!  in  (a  stream) 
kili  WITH  or  together  (see  §  20,  p.  914)  is  also  used  as  a  post-position; 
while  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  41.  4)  apjiears  in  that  r61e  after  €i  ix>dge;  is, 

tHl  into  the  lodge 
From  ni'ta  to  be  destitute  op  is  formed  the  post-position  teanfU 

WITHOUT. 

§  47.  Inteijections:  Teton 

ho  is  introduced  when  there  comes  a  change  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  so  may  be  said  to  mark  a  paragraph.  The  following 
are  used  quite  frequently  in  Teton: 

it^o'  suppose!  hu^hd  alas! 

iho'  well  I  howo'  now! 

yvS^  oh  I  (indicating  pain)  wdJ^  now  I  why  1 

For  a  long  list  of  Dakota  interjections,  se^  Riggs's  Dakota  Gram- 
mar, p.  54. 

§  48.  VOCABXJLAEY:  Teton 

The  simplicity  of  grammatical  forms  in  Dakota  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  great  numbers  of  stems. 

Verb-stems  usually  consist  of  single  syllables  such  as  the  following: 

(^  i  to  dwell  u^  to  live,  or  be  accustomed  to 

ya  to  say  ya  to  go 

Jcte  to  kill  p'a  to  flee 

h!  to  arrive  coming  i  to  arrive  going 

ha  to  have,  possess  H  to  command 

ii^  to  stand  /?*fo*  to  break  off 

Ic&a^  to  bend  ni  to  live,  exist 

ta  to  eat  p'ta  to  answer 

Tea  to  dig  k^sa  to  break 

u  to  be  on  route  coming  gi  to  rust 

to"^  to  cover  o  to  wound 

The  stems  with  terminal  a  have  been  treated  in  §  15. 
The  causative  ya  may  be  placed  after  any  of  these,  as  also  after 
nouns. 

Upaya'pi  they  were  caused  to  lie 
hakV^yapi  they  made  him  suffer 
waMt^ya  to  cause  to  be  good 

^  47,  48 
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^cani'lya  caused  to  be  without 

kaUya'  caused  to  be  made 

&A7w!ya  he  had  it  for  a  robe  {&Ana  robe; 

imoicaya  he  caused  them  to  be  red  (§a  red) 

ti^cawica'yapi  those  that  they  had  for  children 

&u'^ga  ndp^eyapi  they  caused  the  horses  to  be  frightened 

Very  naturally  it  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  adverbs. 

&ogya'  thickly  (literally,  caused  to  be  thick) 

Voy^la  bluely  (literally,  caused  to  be  like  blue) 

kidthiya'  caused  to  be  down,  or  downward 

to'hiya  anywhere,  or  caused  to  be  in  an  indefinite  direction 

A  considerable  number  of  substantives  consist  of  but  one  syllable. 
Such  are  the  following: 


t^a  general  name  for  animals 

like  deer 
ho  voice 
p^a  head 
t^d^  robe 
hu  leg 
we  blood 
Ki^  hair 


p^te  bison;  specifically,  female 

bison 
t^i  lodge,  dwelling 
t'a^  tree 
Ki^  fur 
%  mouth 
mni'  water 
wa  snow 


lie  horn 

A  much  larger  number,  however,  have  two  syllables: 

wi^'ya?^  woman 


wVK^a  male 
maVa'  ground 
no^ge  ear 
ma'za  iron 
t'aH^  heart 
p^^ta  fire 
i^'yc^  stone 
siHf/  tail 
wi'UdP'  rope 
t^up^  marrow 
page!  diaphragm 
p'^ezi'  grass 
6't^'ca  child 
mi'la  knife 
So'ta  smoke 


si^ha  foot 

t'a!pa  beaver 

p^alw!  hill 

mat\)'  grizzly  bear 

oS^'pa  daylight 

ikta!  eye 

ma'ya  cliflf 

€uwi'  small  of  back 

fahu'  neck 

6iyo'  prairie-chicken 

k'a'^'ta  plum 

fat^  wind 

c'oku'  flesh 

fo'ka  foe 


It  is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  these  were  originally  com- 
pounded from  simpler  words,  as  is  still  done  in  numerous  cases. 

fehi^  hair  of  the  head,  or  head-hair 

t'abo'fi  beaver-house  (literally,  in  which  dwell  beaver) 

§48 
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ma'za  wak^oC^*  supernatural  iron  (i.  e.,  gun) 

§u^^1ca  wa1ca^'  supernatural  dog  (i.  e.,  horse) 

ma'za  waha'  t'a^ka  iron  shield 

ici^ltegAl^ga  raccoon  (literally,  spotted  face) 

tafa^'lca  buffalo  bull  (literally,  big  ta) 

wi6'a'K6ala  old  man  (very  much  of  a  male) 

wi^ti^'iala  girl  (literally,  female  child) 

Tiupa'wakigAlakda  bat  (literally,  little  leather  wings) 

p^asu'  nose  (literally,  head-seed) 

wihiHio  human  voice 

rriAni'  walca^'  supernatural  water  (i.  e.,  whisky) 

ma'za  wa^hi'  oita^'pi  iron  arrow-head  fitted  in  (i.  e. ,  flintlock  gun» 

wit^o't'i  many  lodges  (where  people  go  after  death  [literally,  in 

them  they  live]) 
ta'Ma  deer  (literally,  true  ta) 
wind^'Ti^  old  woman  (very  much  of  a  female) 
heha'ta  elk  (literally,  branching  [Ka'ta]  horns  [he] ) 

In  those  descriptive  terms  which  contain  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a  verb.  Many  other 
nouns,  however,  are  taken  from  verbs  (or  adjectives)  in  a  much  more 
direct  manner,  as  follows: 

kaliAmi^  an  inside  comer,  a  bend;  verb  the  same,  meaning  to 

BilND  Br  STRIKING 

oU/wa^  song  (from  lo'wc^  to  sing) 

telii'ka  hardship  (from  t^Ki  hard) 

w(£a^'tehita  sorrow  (from  CaH^  heart,  and  ki'ta  bad) 

oi'yokpaza  darkness  (from  Jcpa'za  it  is  dark) 

wama!UaAka^  animals  (from  maJc^a'  earth,  and  6ka  to  move;  i.  e., 

things  moving  on  the  earth) 
wica'gAnakapi  or  gAuaka'pi  burial-scaffold  (from  gAna'ka  to  la? 

up) 
ohxi^'kak^a"^  myth  (from  hitu^'kaJca:^  to  tell  tales) 
Uki'Ula  rattle  or  bell  (from  Tila  to  rattle) 
waki^'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  H*  to  carry) 
waki^^yaP'  the  thunder-bird  (from  ki^a^  to  fly) 

Verbs  ending  in   a,  when  they   become  substantives,   sometimes 

change  the  a  into  e: 

aVa'Up^a  to  cover  ak'a'Up^e  covering 

^ya  to  say  o^ye  a  saying,  verse,  sentence 

wod'td^wa^  to  be  observing  waa'td^e  an  observer 

waa'skap^a  to  stick  on  waa'akape  a  sticking-plaster 

a'p'a  to  strike  oa'p^e  strokes,  beatings 

obAla'ya  it  is  flat  obAla'ye  a  level  place  or  prairie 

Voya'ka  to  have  on  wo¥oyafke  clothing 
§48 
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Stripped  of  their  affixes,  the  terras  of  relationship  are  the  follow- 
ing (see  Riggs's  Grammar,  pp.  xvm-xx): 

tu^ka^  grandfather 

ku^  grandmother 

kc/iia  grandchild 

ate  father  and  father's  brother 

M^  mother  and  mother's  sister 

tu^wi^  father's  sister 

lekii  mother's  brother 

Si^ye  man's  elder  brother 

timdo  woman's  elder  brother 

ta^ke  man's  elder  sister 

tuHoe  woman's  elder  sister 

8u^ka  younger  brother 

tot^kki  man's  younger  sister 

t€^ka  woman's  younger  sister 

ti^k&i  son 

tu^k&i  daughter 

hd^  man's  brother-in-law 

kice  woman's  brother-in-law 

ha^ka  man's  sister-in-law 

iSepa^  woman's  sister-in-law 

toHka  woman's  sister's  son 

toika  woman's  brother's  son 

tu^ia^  man's  sister's  daughter 

toia'^  woman's  brother's  daughter 

koS  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law 

hih'^na  husband 

wi^  wife  or  woman 

In  direct  address  several  terms  are  used  slightly  different  from  the 
above;  as,  u^6V  gbandmother. 
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TETON  TEXT 

Spider's  Adventure  with  the  Water  Monster 

[Originally  transcribed  by  George  BushoUer,  a  Dakota] 

Ik'to'^    he'c'e^*    waiia'»    ka'k'end*    i^na'la^  oma'ni-ya'ha"  •    ik'tJ 

spider       it  happened        now  in  a  certain  alone         traveling  was  goin^     itiiKM. 

place 

Yu°'k'a°*  wana'    c'o'*'6oke»    iya'za    wol-ya'ha°.»^«    Yu'^'k'a"*    ak'e' 

And  then  now  forest  from  one  eatmg  was  And  then  affsz. 

to  another  going. 

wak^a'la"  o'huta"  gF  ina'iii'*"  na  mAni'  k'owa'kata-^ha*^  »*  ya-c'f » 

river  shore  or     there  he  stood        and     water       on  the  other  side  to  go  wi^4 

edge 

keya'^"   to'k'ani^*    iyaVe"    ^ni     na    heya'ha-**    i^k'e,'     "To'ki'^ 

although        there  was       he  might  start     not,      and     he  was  saying      it  is  said.        **  Ofa  that 
no  way  as  follows 

kowa'kata"^*  ma'^ka'"   ni"  e6'i'»'6'i'»»^  nawa'4i^"»5  eya'.»*     Yu^V 

on  the  other  side  I  sit  might    thinking  this        I  stand,"  be  said.  And  tlM£ 

often 

1 A  shortened  form  of  IVio'mi  (the  Spider),  who  Ls  the  great  trickster  and  charlatan  among  tbc 
Dakota. 

*  he'd' a  HE  THAT;  6'a  sort;  -*  emphatic. 

*  vxiTia'  perhaps  contains  the  pasaiTe  prefix  toa-. 

*  ka  demonstrative  indicating  something  that  happened  at  a  remote  time  or  in  a  remote  place;  i^e  €^ 
SORT  or  kind;  na  probably  a  locative  particle  used  instead  of  -/  to  indicate  that  he  was  already  at  tb« 
place  where  the  event  happened. 

*  to-  diminutive  suffix. 

*  o-  prepositional  prefix  meaning  in,  the  idea  being  that  the  traveling  was  done  within  a  eertftiL 
region;  when  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view  the  form  is  itima'tti:  ya  motion  away  in  geneal  t* 
distinguished  from  starting  and  arriving;  -han  continuative  suffix. 

» ik'e  quotative. 

"  Introductory  connective. 

*  6'on  an  altered  form  of  fan  woods;  io'ka  thick,  the  final  vowel  being  altered  in  nominaJislng. 
w  tool  wa-  something,  and  yu'ta  to  eat,  contracted  into  I. 

"  wa-  perhaps  passive  prefix;  -to  diminutive. 

>2  o-  prepositional  prefix;  hu'ta  shore. 

i*«  demonstrative;  -/  motion  to  that  place. 

"  i- prepositional  prefix  indicating  purpose;  na- instrumental  prefix  indicating  action  dooewiib 
the  foot;  tin  to  stand. 

»*  k'owa'ka  on  the  other  side  op  the  river;  -tan  prom;  -Juv*  continuing  to  be. 

w  A  compound  verb;  i'in  to  wish. 

"  ^eya'i;  Jce'ya  usually  equivalent  to  something  and  the  emphatic  suffix  -i. 

u(o  indefinite  demonstrative;  6a  sort  or  kind,  which  is  altered  to  k'a  after  o,  and  a  syllable  si 
often  suffixed  to  adverbs  of  this  kind  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  particle.  It  may  be 
the  stem  of  the  verb  ni  to  live. 

wThis  seems  to  contain  the  ordinary  stem  of  the  verb  to  oo  and  the  causative  auxiliary.  Flosl  a 
is  altered  to  e  before  int. 

so /ie  demonstrative  referring  to  what  follows;  ya  to  oo;  -han  continuative. 

» to  indefinite  demonstrative;  kin  perhaps  the  definite  article. 

*>ma-  objective  pronominal  prefix  before  yan^ka. 

«  The  sign  of  the  optative. 

M  e  demonstrative;  6'in  to  wish,  duplicated  to  show  repetition  of  the  mental  process. 

»  na  TO  DO  with  the  poot;  too-  subjective  personal  pronominal  prefix;  Hn  to  stand. 

»  e  demonstrative;  stem  ya. 
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lAni 

A'ftter 


wa**    he    ha^'skaska** 

a      horns  long 


c'a 


gl"    ta'ku" 

there         what 

(or  something) 

liya'ya."  Yu^'k'a°»  ak'e'  heya',*«  "To'ki'^"  k'owa'kata^^^  maka'"ni" 


no^wa'^'^^    tato'heya** 

that  was  swimming     against  the 
sort  carrent 


iiya  ya.' 

passed  by. 


And  then       again 


he  said  as 
follows, 

c'i-'c'i""  nawa'ii",""  eya'  '• 

linking  often        I  stand." 


Oh!  that    on  the  other  side        I  sit        might 


Yun'kV*    ic'a'nl« 

And  then  just  then 


he  said. 

ta^ku      he 

something    horns 


ha°'skadka 

long 


kjnsa 

the 


e'na»^ 

there 


4( 


Ho, 

"Hoi 


mAni 

water 


ki^ 

the 


le    o'p'ta** 

this     across 


ac'i'yi'^" 

I  take  you 


ina'^i** 

stood  (or 
stopped) 

k'ta,     tk'a 

will,         but 


a    heci'ya,** 

ad      said  to  him 
as  follows, 

a'ku    wa°4i'   iwa'ktac'iyi'*'  ^ 

srtain         one      I  cause  vou  to  be  on 
;hing  guard  against 

i»   heya',    "Ho'wol    misu"',"  to'k&"    to'ku   e6'o»'-ma'ya§i'"  ki"** 


k'te"  lo,""  edi'ya."    Yu^'k'a"    Ik'to' 

will  ,"         he  said  to  And  then        Spider 

him. 


le 


samas 
follows, 


0>me!       m 


y  younger 
brother, 


by  and  by  what 


c'6'l " 

so 


e6'a'mo°*7     k'te    lo," 


I  do  it 


wUl 


eya'. 

said  he. 


(^*a°ke 

So 


to  do 

'48 


you  command     the 
me 


p'a  ta'^ka'l**  hiyu'ye 

bead       outside  send  it 


50 


Sni 

not 


raAni 

water 


'Hol   to'ha^ni 

••  Hol        whenever 

"'"      we      lo.  He'd'^I      wamlye'dikita'      k*te 

indeed       .  So  you  be  on  the  watch         will 


trau' 

I  am 


Ho    he'<5'e^    wana' 

So     it  happened     now 


'*To,"     eya. 

"Yes,"        said  he. 


forme 
/ 


wana'      hedi'ya, 

now         he  said  to  nim 
as  follows, 

ogAna'*^   no°wa°'- 

in  swimming 

lo,"      eya'. 

said  he. 


«  Used  indifferently  as  an  interrogative  pronoun  meaning  what?  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  mean- 

Ig  80MBTHIN0. 

*The  final  syllable  of  han'sk'a  long  is  duplicated  for  the  plural  of  he. 
»tiw»  is  probably  the  causative  auxiliary  ya  altered  to  toan  after  o". 

»tate'  WIND  AGAINST  THB  CURRENT,  AGAINST  THE  WIND;  yo  causativc:  he  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
a»o. 

«  hi  TO  ARRIVE  AT  A  PLACE  APPROACHING  ONE. 

ni-  the  prepositional  prefix;  fan  conjunction;  -l  suffix  Indicating  motion. 
**  Definite  article  referring  to  ta'ha  he  han'skaska. 
**  Alternate  form  with  H,  indicating  something  already  in  place. 

>^A«  demonstrative;  kl-  changed  to  di  after  e,  indicating  that  the  verb  takes  an  object;  ya  stem. 
'•Post-position  containing  the  prefix  o-  and  referring  to  U. 

"a-  prepositional  prefix,  which  indicates  here  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  went  in  company;  6'i- 
you;  ya  to  go,  altered  to  yin  before  k'ta,  the  sign  of  the  future. 

»t-  prepositional  prefix;  wa'kta  to  be  on  guard;  t'i  i-you;  causative  ya,  changed  to  yin  before  Jf  te. 
••Future  participle  Jfta  altered  to  k'te  by  Incorporating  the  ye  of  ye  to. 
i»  ye  tola  usually  employed  in  closing  declarative  sentences  in  direct  address. 
4\e  demonstrative  referring  to  what  has  just  been  said;  di  for  ki  to  or  for;  stem  ya. 
^mi'  possessive  prefix,  first  person  singular. 
4*  Probably  the  indefinite  demonstrative  to. 

44 «  demonstrative;  6'on  to  do  (probably  compounded  of  a  prefix  i'a  and  on);  wm- objective,  first 
erson  singular;  ya-  subjective,  second  person  singular;  H  to  command,  to  bid. 
-wit  will  be  noticed  that  kin  is  used  referring  to  the  entire  preceding  sentence. 
«•€  demonstrative;  d'asoRT,  kind;  -2  indicating  motion. 
« e  demonstrative;  i'a  (see  note  44);  mor  first  person  objective;  on  (?). 
«>  Conjunction  introducing  the  next  sentence. 
«•  Contraction  of  tanka'ta. 

*^hi  TO  ARBIYE  coming;  u  TO  BE  COMING  ALONG  WITH  A  CONTINUOUS  MOTION;  ya  causative,  changed 
3  ye  before  *ni. 
"o-  verlml  prefix. 
*>tra-  first  person  subjective;  un  usual  or  customary  condition  or  state. 
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C'a'^k'e'    wana'    leva'*«     "Toha'nl"     maKpi'ya     wa-^i'    tukir/ 

So  now     heaaldthifl.  "When  cload  one  «D£3rwv- 

<5i'kala»«  ta°i°'ya''*'   ya-^'ke   <5i°"    edi'''^*    oma'kiya'ka  yo.*     He'f^i 

small  visibly  sits  the     in  that  case  tell  me  tboo.  fe 

e^Si**'  nawa'p'i""  k*te  na  mAni'  6me  e'ltkiya**  waki'yaki"**  k'ta  fe,"* 

in  that         I  flee  mtIII    and    water     deep        thither  I  go  back  to  will 

case 

eya'.    Yu'^'kV  heya'    ''Misu'^'  he6Viio"«*  ki^ha'^'*^  m««' to^kegb^ 

said  he.       And  then    hesaldas  "Myjroanger     you  do  that  if  I  inwimtwtr 

follows,         brother, 

waKa-^'  k'ta  he''*»  eci'ya.     Yu^'k'a"^    "to'k^a   toha»'  omayakila'ke' 

I  under-     shall        ?"        he  said  to       And  then         "in  that        when  you  tell  St  to » 

take  him.  case 

(Si'^ha'^'  ledS'l  ehe'"  (Ji-ha-^'  wa°'<;ag"  kipa'6  ibAla'bAle^  di»  U/Yk 

when       in  this     yon  say       when  at  once         douoling     I  start  to  go  so      the    bysnfk 

way  up  (when) 

o'huta  ek'ta"*  iya'Bpayi'*''^  k'te  lo,"  eva'.     '' '  Misu'''  nitu-'k'a^Sk^ 

shore  at         you  fall  then  will       ,"      said  he.    " '  My  younger     your  gnwifaiM 

brother 

u        we     lo,'     ehe'    6'i°he'"    waki°'ya°^     <;'a     hoto^'pi  ^    ki*h»«' 

Is  com-    In-  ,'        you  say         whan  Thunuers  that  loar  wbea 

ing     deed  "  sort 

hehi"'**  k'te  lo  "  eya'. 

you  say       will        ,"      sudhe. 
that 

MfeTHis;  yo. 

M(o  the  indefinite  demonstrative;  ha»  continuative;  -I  suffix  indicating  motlozi. 

»tu  indefinite  particle,  also  found  in  tu'wa  who;  It  suffix  indicating  motion. 

M4a  diminutive  fnifflx. 

67  (anin'  visible;  adyerbiallxed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  ya,  which  is  here  nasalised  after  the  pn- 
ceding  nasalized  vowel. 

»The  £  in  din  has  been  changed  from  X;  after  the  vowel  e. 

^e-  the  demonstrative;  H»  article  altered  as  above. 

«o-  prepositional  prefix,  often  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  say;  ma-  first  person  objectiT«;  b- 
dative  sign;  ya;  ka  auxiliary;  yo  imperative  particle  singular. 

•I  no-  instrumental  prefix,  indicating  action  by  means  of  the  foot;  toor  first  person  singular  ob)tr> 
tive;  p'a  changed  to  p'in  before  Ifta, 

"Probably  e  demonstrative;  4  suffix  indicating  motion;  (-  4a  to;  Id-  the  dative  sign;  inxcvs- 
ative  in  teaH'yakin. 

**wa-  pronominal  prefix;  H-  the  dative  sign;  ya  to  qo;  hi*-  ka  to  be. 

•«  Evidently  6'a  altered  before  he  e  in  eya'. 

>  A€  that;  i'a  (see  note  2);  m-  pronominal  prefix;  o»  stem. 

^kin  article;  -Aa»  continuative  particle. 

^  Emphatic  form  of  the  independent  personal  pronoun,  -4  the  emphatic  suffix. 

•to  indefinite  pronoun;  te-  €a  sobt. 

•Interrogative  particle. 

70 o-  prepositional  prefix;  ma-  objective  pronoun;  ya-  subjective  pronoun;  ki-  dative  sign;  yo  tout. 
la  in  the  necond  person  singular;  ka^  auxiliary.  In  this  case  both  the  final  vowel  is  altered  to  e,  aikI 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding  word  is  changed  from  A;  to  £  in  sympathy.  This  often  lui^ 
pens  where  there  is  no  apparent  necessity. 

"Second  person  singular  of  eya  to  sat;  «  demonstrative. 

^twan'ta  ONE  -)-  g,  perhaps  the  contracted  form  of  the  auxiliary. 

"t-  perhaps  from  the  verb  i  to  abbive,  though  the  sense  of  this  verb  is  quite  distinct;  hAla'  fint 
person  of  ya,  which  is  doubled. 

i*e  demonstrative;  -to  post-position;  K  inserted  for  emphasis. 

7>i- prepositional  prefix;  ya- pronominal  subject;  Apa  stem;  yi»  probably  causative,  altered  before  If  fai- 

i^mir  possessive  pronominal  prefix,  first  person;  -to  diminutive  suffix. 

77  Here  ban  is  contracted  to  he  without  the  usual  phonetic  reasons. 

78The  xoakin'ya*  are  the  famous  thunder-birds.  The  word  means  literally  fltikq  things  (from 
kin'yan  to  flt,  with  the  passive  prefix  too-).  Possibly  the  final  syllable  of  ki^'ya^  is  the  cstntiTe 
auxiliary. 

7*Ao  voice;  to**  stem;  -pi  plural  suffix. 

^he  demonstrative  that;  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  ya  to  say,  the  final  vowel  beinf 
furthermore  altered  to  i»  before  Vie, 
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<5'a''k'e'    wana' 

So  now 

t,^^  ki*^     na     ya. 


:^e  sat 


and 


was 
KoinK. 


ka'k'gl " 

in  that  way 

Yu»'k'a» 

And  then 


mAnr 

water 

wana' 

now 


ki°    o'p'ta    he    ki»    ak'a'nl" 

the        along       horn     the  on 


niAnr 

water 


o'huta    ik'i'yela 


8S 


shore 


near  to 


ke 


leha'nl**  maUprya    iSabye'la®* 

at  this  time  clouds  blackly 


it.u'^'k  a^Si'la »'     u       we       lo," 

>vxr  grrandfather         is  com-  indeed         ," 


au'."  (^'a'k'e' 

were  80 

coming. 

eya'.  l^'a-k'e' 

said  he.  So 


ye 

was 
going 

"  Misu"', 

••  My  younger 
brother, 

a^Ana'      mAni' 

all  at  once         water 


heya', 

he  said  as 
follows, 


roaiingly 


ing 


gk^a'^'Sk'a^*^    hi°gAla'.»«    Yu^'k'a-*    Ik'to'    ko°»»  to'ki« 

moving  about         suddenly  did.        And  then        Spider         the        whither 

(in  the  past) 


ya'ye 

ti  started 


the 

Q^nio'huta 

edge  of  water 

tik'su'ya. 

le  rememnered. 
the 


a'taya     kik'su'ye** 

altogether       remembered 

ek'ta'     W6e     mAni' 

at  behold        water 

Yu^'k'a'^  heha^'  mAni' 

And  then        then        water 

wa'^ka'^'tkiya  •»    Holye'la^^   hi** 

upward  grayish  being 


w^a^'ya'ke  ^^^ 

be  saw 

Ho     lei 

Now    in  this 
place 

ha^     ^k'e. 

ing      it  is  said. 


.n^ 


some- 
thing 

iSni    na    61    nako**'     waki°'ya°    hoto'"pi 

not      and   there      also  Thunders  roared 

wana'    Ik'to'     ki"    heta"'***    he'd'gle5»»» 

now  Spider       the       from  that      just  as  usual 


6m.      Yu-'k'a"     I'teha-Kdeha"'  •♦ 

not.  And  then  very  long  afterward 

a'op'e'ya*®    Hpa'ya    he**    eha"'®^ 

partly  in  he  was  lying  then 

ekta'  e'to^wa'*.'*    Yu'^'k'a"  mAni' 

at  he  looked.  And  (then)     water 

na    ta'ku    he    ha'^'sk'ask^a    ko° 

long  the 

(in  past) 

naKo'*'. 

he  heard. 

ak*e'    oma'ni- 

again      was  travel- 


and 


horns 


Leha'^'yela  ^^ 

Only  this  far 


wek'su'ye.^^ 

I  remember. 


n  ka  demonstrative,  indicating  something  distant;  i'a  sobt,  changed  to  k'e;  -I  suffix  indicating 
motion. 

**a-  prepositional  prefix;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 
8*i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya  causative  altered  to  ye;  -to  diminutive. 
^  le  demonstrative;  -/to"  continuative  particle;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 
»  ia'pa  (also  ea'pa)  dirty  or  blackened,  contracted  to  iab;  ya  causative;  -fa  diminutive.    . 
Ma-  before  u-  indicates  that  a  cloud  was  coming  accompanied  by  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
plurality, 
w  ni-  thy;  -to  diminntive. 
^Hrnun  TO  buzz  or  hum;  ya  causative;  -to  intensive  auxiliary. 

a»  Duplicated  to  express  the  distributive. 

*o  hin.  indicates  rapidity  or  suddenness  of  motion. 

*i  Article  used  in  referring  to  some  past  action  or  aforesaid  person. 

« to  indefinite  demonstrative. 

w  Although  kUdsu'ye  is  now  used  as  a  whole,  it  is  probably  to  be  analyzed  in  H-  one's  own;  k'su 
stem;  ye  causative. 

**i-  prepositional  prefix;  te  particle  indicating  something  far  off  in  time  or  space;  -Aa»  continuative 
suffix;  Hcin  or  kce  rbally,  truly;  -hofi  continuative  suffix  employed  a  second  time. 

96  a-  and  o-  prepositional  prefixes;  p'a  to  follow  or  pursue;  ya  auxiliary. 

••  -kan  changed  before  e. 

«e  demonstrative;  -Aa»  continuative. 

*  6  demonstrative. 

MTbis  word  contains  -to  to,  contracted  to  -t;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  causative. 

iM  liol  contracted  form  of  the  adjective  Jio'ta  gray;  ya  causative;  -to  diminutive  suff" 

101  wan  probably  a  prefix;  ke  an  auxiliary. 

iM  Ac  demonstrative;  -to»  from,  after. 

w»A«  demonstrative:  d'a;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion;  -i  emphatic  suffix. 

i<x  le  demonstrative;  fum  continuative  particle;  ya  causative:  -to  diminutive  suffix. 

»  we-  FOB  MS. 
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[Tmifllation] 

Spider  happened  to  be  traveling  along  alone  in  a  certain  place,  itk 
said.  And  he  was  going  along  through  a  forest,  eating.  Tl^n  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  river;  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get  stcrom^ 
there  was  no  way;  and  he  said,  they  say,  '^  I  stand  thinking  continu- 
ally, '  Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the  other  side! ' "  Then  something  witfc 
long  horns  came  swimming  up  against  the  current.  And  he  8tid 
again,  ''I  stand  thinking  continually,  ^Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the 
other  sidel'" 

Just  then  the  creature  with  long  horns  stopped  there,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Hoi  I  will  take  you  across  this  water,  but  I  will  have  you  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  certain  thing."  Then  the  Spider  said,  '*  Come!  my 
younger  brother,  1  will  do  whatever  you  command  me."  So  he  said 
to  him,  "  Well!  I  always  swim  in  the  water  with  my  head  not 
extended  above  it.  So  you  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  me."  Then  he 
said,  ''Yes." 

So  he  said, ''  When  one  small  cloud  becomes  visible,  tell  me.  Tbeo 
I  will  flee  and  go  back  into  deep  water."  Then  he  said,  *'  My  younger 
brother,  what  will  become  of  me?"  And  he  said,  *'In  that  case, 
when  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  1  double  up  and  start  oflF,  you  will  fall 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  say,  *  Your  grandfather  is  coming,'  it 
will  mean  that  the  Thunders  roar." 

So  he  was  going  along  in  the  water  sitting  upon  the  horn.  And 
when  he  was  going  along  near  the  shore,  black  clouds  were  comii^. 
So  he  said,  "  My  younger  brother,  your  grandfather  is  coming."  So 
all  at  once  the  water  moved  about  roaringly.  And  whither  the  Spider 
went,  he  did  not  at  all  remember.  And  a  long  time  afterward,  lol  be 
came  to  himself  lying  partly  in  the  water.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
water.  Then  upward  the  water  was  grayish,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
thing  with  long  horns,  and  he  also  heard  Thunders  roaring. 

Now  the  Spider  traveled  on  from  this  place  just  as  usual,  it  is  said. 
I  remember  only  this  far. 


WINNEBAOO  TEXT 

By  Paul  Kadin 
Hi6^'jihi'wira*  jagu"  haminA'ngiresga'nAnk'fl"''  hi'peresJinA'fikfi^;* 

Our  father  wnat  does  he  sit  on,  it  seems  ne  came  to,  he  knew; 

e'gi*  i§]a'maK6°'jg»  ra'kSS;^  e'gi  k§  s'i'  wewi'ni;'  hAnkg'«  waJA^'niJA"* 

and  tears  flowed  ne  wept;       and     not  long  he  thought  not  anything 

of  it; 

hajani'jg;"  hASkg'»  waJA°'niJA%«  kg'*  waJA°'niJA°«  nIn'ggnA'ngEnije." 

he  did  not  not  anything,  not  anything  was  (there)  anywhere, 

see; 

Ja'gwaminA'figiresga'nAnk^ggi'ji"  haminA'ngEnAfika,  e'Ja  wajai^'JA'*^' 

What  he  sat  on  it  seemed  he  sat  on  that  which,       there      somethuig 

hanigu'je,        hanigu'nAnka"        manA'ngEre^*      eja^*      nin'gentnk" 

he  tooK  from,  he  took  that  which  the  earth  there  a  lutle  piece 

wa'gi'u°'jg;^»e'gi^»  hominA'figEnAfika«*»  k'u'^hA^hi'regi"  howahuhi'jg." 

for  them  he  and  that  which  ne  sat  on  below  him  towards  he  sent  it. 

made; 


^hi^dnd  father;  Mhi'mrd  1st  plural  of  possessiye  pronoun  of  terms  of  relationship; d  softens  to/ 
when  followed  by  any  syllable. 
*jagu'  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun. 

•  Contraction  for  ha-minAfik-hire'sg^nAfik-^iiLn;  ha  on;  min^alik  he  srrs;  hiri  it  seems;  -agi  a  suffix 
implying  uncertainty; -n^iTlA;  suffix  denoting  sitting  position;  *iin  he  does,  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person 
Aa'fln,  2d  person  i'Hn,  3d  person '««). 

•  hi-per^9-ji-nAHk-i^;  hi  prefix  generally  meaning  with;  pw^a  he  knows;  ji  he  combs;  -nAfik  suffix 
denoting  sitting  position;  -i^  or  -ji  temporal  suffix  denoting  present  completed  action. 

^i'gi  conjunction,  sometimes  with  the  force  of  then.  Composed  of  two  elements,— c,  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  of  3d  person;  and  -gi,  an  adverbial  suffix.  For  the  demonstrative  expr^sing  position 
near  the  Ist  person  it  is  me'gi^  and  for  that  near  the  second  person  d^gi. 

•  {h)H}a-ni-ha]i6n'-jS  eye-watee-it  flowed  on— present  time. 
'  ya'k-U  he  wept— present  time. 

•  t(j^iOT»  HE  knows;  ni  negative  particle  following  adverb  hAiik^  or  ki  not,  and  always  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  following  verb. 

•  wajAn'nijAn  indefinite  pronoun  composed  of  wa'jAn,  something;  and  hi'jAn  one,  a.  The  n  follow- 
ing the  nasalization  is  a  glide. 

^^haja-ni-Jd  he  sees;  negative  particle;  present  (1st  person  haia',  2d  person  fia^Ja',  3d  person  haja'). 

^i ntilg^-nAHk-ni-j^  AHY  (thing);  sitting  position;  negative  particle;  present. 

^gi'ji  an  adverb  generally  meaning  so.    Oftener  used  as  a  stop. 

u Contraction  for  wa'jAn  hi'jAn,  The  elision  of  the  A,  the  union  of  two  vowels  to  form  a  diphthong, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  nasalization,  are  very  common  in  Winnebago;  for  example,  nAn+hi'jAn  form 
nain'jAn  A  tree;  mAn+hi'jAn  form  main'jAn  a  year. 

i*hani-gunA^ka  to  have,  to  take  from;  ha  from  (Ist  person  ha'ni,  2d  person  ha'Hni,  8d  person 
hani').  This  verb  is  used  also  as  one  of  the  pos-sesslve  pronouns,  gu  it  comes  in  direction  towards 
subject  of  action  (1st  person  haJiu\  igu,  gu)\  riAfl'kd,  sitting  form  of  demonstrative  pronoun  ga 
that.    Here  used  with  force  of  relative  pronoun. 

^man-nA'figKr^  earth;  demonstrative  plural  pronoun  from  ga;  idiomatically  used  as  the  plural 
definite  article. 

10 ^'ja  adverb.    Probably  composed  of  demonstrative  e  and  hija'  there. 

^^nifiginiiik  A  piece,  a  little;  niflk  is  the  regular  diminutive  suffix.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
(kn  indefinite  object. 

^wa-gCiin-ji  plural  objective  personal  pronoun;  for;  he  did;  present  time.  There  are  four  ele- 
ments of  gi  that  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished,— tt%Q  inRtnpoQQtal  prefix,  the  preposition  foe  or 
TO,  the  temporal  luffix,  and  tb9  Terbal  stem. 
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Hoku'ruKujEga']A°*»       ma,nA'figEr&       je'&jgS**        jinA'fikM;      e'p 

He  looked  at  nu  own  (to)  this  earth  let  similar  it  became;  mA 

k8'waJA°'niJA°     haT^bEni'jS**     Hu;^ranA'nk^,  ^     e'gi      kggise'weia- 

nothing  appeared  upon  it  bare  it  was,  a&  noCitinti 

(L  e.,  grew) 

DAfikfifi"      manA^ngsrS      hompfninAnk^;      e'gi     *''mejegft"Tiagiji=» 

wa«  this  earth  taming  it  was;  then  ^'iituswajloo 

gise'wfi  jinai'nkJAnAgajA","**  hiregi'ji.** 

quiet  it  will  become/'  hethougntao. 

E'gi  higi'ii^'je'*    hominA'SgEnanka;  e'ja  BA'^wi'JA""   ra'zaoA'ngi* 

Then     he  made  for  it         that  which  he  sat  on;        there        a  grass  hetookaad 

hi'gi'(i»'jS    ma»no'wahu'hijS»«   jegfl"'    hift'iiA'aga*   hoku'roHtu^sV 

he  made  toward  the  earth  he         and  then  he  did  he  looked  iqioii  hk  o«b 

sent 

hAfikS' gise'weni'nanklg Jigi'ja"«"6'"i8'a»'68bigi'ji"  ke6A'figwi> 

not  still  it  was.      .    .    .  Again  one     he  did  whoi  he  fmiabed         the 

him 


^d'gi  may  begin  a  sentence.    Its  force  is  that  of  a  conjunction  connecting  mote  or  lea 
pendent  sentences,  as  distinguished  from  d'tufti^  which  connects  closely  related  aentcBees.  ne 
translation  and  or  thkn  is  always  inadequate. 

•  ho-minAfkk'nAMd;  Ao  is  a  nominalixing  prefix.  Nominalliation,  however,  reqairea  genenUy  as 
only  this  prefix  or  its  related  tM>,  but  also  the  sufllxing  of  the  definite  article  ra  or  aoose  demm- 
straiive.  as  in  this  case. 

^kcun'kA^-fd-re'gi  bklow;  JU  auxiliary  or  causatiTe  (1st  person  Aa,  2d  peinon  ra  or  i%  8d  peon  ht: 
regi  is  an  adverb  with  a  prepositional  force  not  very  clearly  shown  in  this  case  because  the  rsn- 
ous  elements  in  the  word  have  been  closely  united  to  form  a  distinct  preposition.  In  spite  of  tbi 
clone  nnion,  however,  the  auxiliary  Is  regularly  conjugated  for  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  peugui^  L  e , 
kcun'hA*ha'regi,  Vun'hAiti^'regiy  Vw^'hAnhVregi.  The  -rt^gi  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  bdov  tbt; 
subject  of  action;  re  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  seems  to  denote  immediate  proximity,  aad  to 
be  stronger  than  me  this  (for  the  first  person).    But  its  exact  meaning  is  uncertain. 

»Aoira'-AuAiv^;A<nMi' ad  verb  denoting  TO  WARDS,  A  WAY  FROM  subject  of  action;  hukif  to  sm>  .!« 
person  huha',  2d  person  hwa\  8d  huhi'),  to  send  awatfbom  subject  of  action;  for  to  scm  TowAia 
SUBJECT  OP  ACTION,  the  vcrb  1st  person  reha',  2d  person  rera^^  8d  person  reM',  is  used. 

^ho-kurTuhu't-gadjA^;  ho  preposition  generally  meaning  in;  Jtu  pronoun  referring  to  what  bekap 
to  one's  self,  either  of  one's  own  person,  property,  or  relations.  Its  vowel  conforms  with  the  folk? 
ing  vowel  (see  !  4);  ruhu*t\  ru  is  in  this  case  either  the  instrumental  prefix  or  part  of  the  8te&  U 
it  is  the  prefix,  its  original  meaning  wtfh  the  mouth  has  been  entirely  lost.  A  similar  case  is  focs^ 
in  the  verb  duhn'rUg,  iu'rvMu'riig,  rrAu'riig,  to  obtain,  to  aooompush;  ga*djAn  an  adverb  ahaoa 
always  used  as  a  stop. 

**je'^gS  an  adverb  meaning  that  kind,  that  way. 

^ha-r^pni-ji:  Aa  on  ;  r4>  rr  pushes,  it  orows,  appears;  ni  negative  particle;  ji  present  tense. 

» JIu'  skin;  ia'ra  barb,  naked;  nA'flkii  srrriNO  position. 

V  hAHkl  or  H  NOT;  gim^wi  quiet;  ni  negative  particle. 

*  me  this  near  me;  jegdi^'  an  adverb  meaning  thus,  ihdkrd;  ha  causative  1st  person;  ^/. 
conditional. 

Mji  to  cx>ifB;  naiiik  from  uAlik,  which  becomes  lengthened  in  the  future;  -tcjAne  fatnre  paitick. 
The  simple  future  particle  isib^,  but  to  express  an  indefinite  future  the  particle  lu*  is  always  nf- 
fixed.    Without  the  uAn  it  has  the  force  of  a  mild  imperative.    (Cf.  also  note  43.) 

«•  1st  person  ya'rt,  2d  person  kira'r£,  8d  person  hi^rS  to  think. 

nhi^An  TO  DO  wrrn;  gi  for. 

**hAn'wl  WEED,  GRASS;  -JAn  COUtntCtion  fOT  tU'JAn. 

nru'z  or  rtis  (Ist  person  dtu,  2d  person  iu'rtu,  8d  person  rut)  to  take;  d'nAHga,  a  oonjiuetkin  coe- 
nectlng  closely  related  sentences. 

M  man'i^tio'tea-huhi'-jS;  9a  for  ro,  the  r  of  which  changes  to  9  &fter  a  nasalisation  (see  note  S). 

»je'g<in  hUi'nAilgd  a  common  connective  phrase;  hi  causative  3d  person. 

•Contraction  lorjigi'  hi'jAn. 

«T  Contraction  of  lln'tfp  to  finish  and  the  third  person  of  the  causative  kL  Both  elements  of  tbe 
verb  are  conjugated.  Thus  ha'Un'tOM'nAn,  ^{iM'tSbra'nAn,  *^6W%a^:  -gVji  is  used  here  as  a  tempoal 
particle. 

^ke'tdiliM  or  UtH'ligi  large  species  of  turtles;  1:^  alone  is  also  found  meaning  TUBTLX;-pd  a  legnkr  pos- 
sessive pronominal  ending,  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  or  for  persons  to  whom  respect  is  to  be 
shown.  It  is  always  used  in  indirect  address,  somewhat  In  the  sense  of  MR.  so  and  so.  It  ut  ap- 
pended to  all  proper  names;  for  instance,  ku'n&Hifd  eldest  bobn,  etc.  But  in  direct  addxess  the  -fs 
is  dropped. 
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ligg'jg.**  Hunubi'mani*«  wowe'wi»hoie1ai»'ia^*  waga'^zErfi."   ''JejA'^' 

le  called  him.  Two-legged  walkers        at  the  end  of  his  thinking  tie  made.  '*  To  end 

L&rghoa'k^AiiA»*«  ma°'na    p'i'^'il'''**   ^e'rekjAne'nA'^^  ke'6fl'f[gEra."*« 

theT  are  about  the  earth  you  make  it  good     you  are  going  to  you,  tonoise." 

regd'^^hia'DAffffama^hi^'JA"^^  hanigi'gije.**  Ma'^'negi'ji^'ji** wona';dr8*** 

And  after  he  did  a  knife  to  poesesslie  gave       On  earth  when  he  wars 

him.  came 

Q'^'ig    wogfl'^'zEra     hAiiW    hoViruHujni'jg ;"    e'gi     jigg'     hAfikS' 

le  did  the  creation  not  at  looked  he  for  nim;  and       again  not 

logi'ruBuini'iegS'      e'sgg"      ji'eigii»"      kuru's^S"  .  .  .       Hagi'« 

ne  looked  lor  him  thus  again  then         he  took  him  back.  .  .  .  There  at 

;i'ra»«  hoike'wejS."   "HA»hA»»  k'u'nika,**  hi6»6a'ra  k'u'nika  wa'rg*» 

he  house      went  he  in.  "Say  grandmother,      my  father    grandmother      work 

lu'ingi'gira"    duKurd'k^AnA";     wogd^'zEra     p^i^^fl**"*    hu'lflgigi'ra 

lie  sent  me  for  I  have  accomplished;  his  creation  fix  it  aright        heseiSmefor 

••Ist  person  ya*gi,  2d  person  hi'ragi,  8d  person  hi'gl,  to  call. 

«•  Con  traction  for  huynikn'p-hima'ni  lbo-two-hb  walks  with.  At  it  has  no  nominalixing  prefix, 
torrectly  rendered,  it  ought  to  read  the  two-lbgs-to  walk  with.  It  is  used  here  Idiomatically  as  a 
loun.    The  verb  is  1st  person  hi'mani,  2d  person  hima'Hni,  3d  person  hima'ni. 

«i  uh/'  is  a  nominalizing  prefix  probably  composed  of  wa  indefinite  pronoun  and  ho.  It  is  used  far 
eas  frequently  than  ho.  jejain^Ja  is  a  contraction  iorjejAn'  to  end  and  ^ja  thebb,  with  preposi- 
ional  force. 

4>toa  indefinite  pronoun;  gdnz  or  gdnt  (1st  person  ha'gHns^  2d  person  ra'gimt^  8d  person  gilL»%)  to 
rR£ATE;  the  article  -ra  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  here. 

«l8t  person  hakA'reho,  2d  person  rakd'reho,  3d  person  kd'reho,  to  bb  beadt,  to  be  about;  Ak  or  Alik 
td  person  singular  of  suffix  denoting  walking  or  lyinq.  (Ist  person  -mAflk,  2d  person  ta'wAfik,dd. 
>erson  -Afik);  -iA  Is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning  that  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  followed 
sy  TiAn.  It  is  generally  suffixed  to  the  elements  denoting  sitting  and  lying  or  walking.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  -riAn  is  directly  suffixed  to  the  above  forms  of  the  verbs,  -iA  being  always 
inserted  before  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  ie,  from  which  in  actual  conversation  it  can  hardly 
t>e  distinguished,    -n^it  is  a  nuffix  denoting  general  indefinite  action. 

«  Fromp'ta  GOOD,  to  be  good,  and  *'<l»  2d  person  singular  of  auxiliary  *iin  (see  note  8). 

«rrom  irregular  verb,  1st  person  de,  2d  person  ie^ri,  3d  person  re,  to  go;  kja  future;  -ne  a  suffix 
>f  the  same  nature  as  iA,  never  appearing  alone,  but  always  followed  by  -nAn;  it  is  generally  suf- 
axed  to  verbs  in  the  standing  form. 

^  -ra  is  the  2d  person  singular  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  Used  here  in  a  vocative  sense.  For  this 
reason  the  regular  -ga  is  omitted. 

*fmAnhin  AN  iBON  KNIFE.  Thls  term  was  used  to  designate  the  first  white  people  with  whom  the 
[ndians  came  in  contact. 

^hani  with  prepositional  force  of  with,  possessing;  gi'gi  an  auxiliary  verb  (Ist  person  ha'gigi, 
2d  person  ra'gigi,  3d  person  gi'gi)  to  make,  with  the  idea  of  some  force  being  used  in  the  action. 

•  Contraction  for  man-ra-igi-ji-gi'Ji  eabth-the-h ebb-he  came- when;  -S'gi  is  an  adverb  here,  used 
in  a  prepositional  sense;  for  ji  see  note  4. 

••This  means  literally  something  teebifying  (from  nafiAire  to  be  scabed). 

*i  ho-  preposition  in;  gi-  preposition  fob.  The  demonstrative  e  is  occasionally  used  for  the  8d  penM>n 
linfirular  when  it  is  to  t>e  expressed,    -ni  negative  particle. 

M Regular  adverb,  meaning  thbbefobe  thus,  on  that  account. 

u  Contraction  torjip^  and  higikn'  then. 

•«fai  reflexive  (see  note  23). 

M  Adverbial  expression;  ha  in  composition  often  means  at. 

M6i  (1st  person  ha'H,  2d  person  ra'6i,  3d  person  dl)  to  live.    It  is  also  used  as  a  noun. 

w  1st  person  wai'k&wi,  2d  person  horai'kiw^,  3d  person  hoi'kiwd;  ho  means  in;  i  Is  probably  gi  fob, 
with  the  g  elided  (see  $  83).  It  may,  however,  be  an  idiomatic  substitution  for  JH,  a  possessive 
pedicle.  The  verb  means  he  is  going  to  his  own  house.  If  it  were  not  his  own  house,  the  forms 
would  have  been  1st  person  xoa'gikt'w^,  2d  person  hora'giki'wi,  3d  person  ho^gik^'wi.  The  stem  of 
the  verb  Is  ki'wi. 

•"Used  in  the  sense  of  halloo,  say,  and  often  simply  to  begin  a  narrative. 

mqbandmotheb  is  hikd'rok^;  but  in  direct  address  Itu'nikd  is  used,  just  asja'Jiaad  na'ni  are  em- 
ployed for  FATHEB  and  motheb. 

•1st  person  wa'd^,  2d  person  vn'ieri,  3d  person  wa'ri,  to  wobk.  The  8d  person  singular  of  verbs  is 
at  the  same  time  the  absolute  form,  to  be  translated  by  our  infinitive. 

•1  hi  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person.    For  -gi'gi  and  -ra  see  notes  48  and  46. 

a'ils  has  participial  force. 

44877"— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 61 
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hana°'<5  duHurfi'k^nA"   ua'DkiSigo-i^'na*"  hidegwaba'ra**  hiuni'wiko   '  ] 

.all        I  have  accomplished  it  the^life     *  my  nnclee  oirnr» 

wiakaraki'sge^*     'uinekjane'nA"." — "E'gi    da»8ga'no    jafigeri'nAigi 

the  same  as  myself  tfiey  will  be."—  "Ana  gnumBon  bovdidvn 

hidegwa'raga    ua'iiki5Igo-i'''na**     wiraki'sg©   jasge'kjeje"   ke'je^'. 

my  uncles  theS  life     *  make  just  as  you     how  could  yon         itaiat 

ninA"    hi6'>'iihiwi'ra    jegil'*'      gfl^'sgS^      jegu'nA*^     hAnkS'   j^. 

that  way  our  father  indeed    he  created  (them)      that  U  so  (hnt)  not      htmk 

higi'w  p'ini'nA".""— "K'unika'ga  waJA"'   wahigu'ni,"  e^"  hiikf 

it  thus  could  he."—  *' Grandmother       something      to  them  she  for  bk 

must  be, 

gip'i'nigS   wanAnku'ni^*  tVwagigi'ra."^  HiranA'nfcSS.     "HAfiki'i* 

like  it  does  she  is  saying  that  I  killed  them."  He  thought.  "So.  u, 

she 

dfl^^ga'no,    hAfike'jfi   je'fisgS     ya'rfe     wahaninA'nkSAnA"*,"    6q"^'» 

grandson,  not  that  way         am  I  am  I  saying,  gnadKc 

thinking 

hi6°']ihi'wira   ro'ra  hAk6°'na"  hi«ga»'86AnA»"  wa.'ru6''   hi'kira'JB" 

our  father  bodies       the  falling  he  made  me  eatixi^  tofallibart 

(to  die) 

k'inekifi'nA"^"    hegS'jIni,"    e'sgfi    hokd^'na    dil'^wahi'gS"    wa'u'iuV 

they  would  make  one    because  of  that,      there-  death'         for  them  to  oaTe        htmtit 

another  fore 

^UAKk  means  male  human  bbing;  UAllkH'k  is  generic  name  for  human  bbinos.  and  secoedirJ; 
for  Indians.    {h)o-in'i^  is  the  nominalized  form  of  the  verb  Ist  person  a'{«,  2d  persoo  m'fi,  ldp» 

son  l»,  TO  ACT,  TO  LIVE. 

**hide'k  uncle;  -waha'rd  1st  person  plural  of  possessive  pronoun,  used  for  terms  of  relatiofttfai^ 

*  Contraction  for  wa-yck-ka'rorki'tgi;  too  indefinite  pronoun:  kara  reflex!  ve-pomewi  ve;  2st  peas 
yaki'tgi,  2d  person  M'raki'sgi^  8d  person  Mki'sgt. 

•See  note  68. 

"ja'tgi  how;  I^S  future;  -ji  interrogative  particle.  The  whole  expression  has  aoquhed  a  loni  k 
ordinary  usage  which  makes  it  practically  an  exclamation. 

^je'tgi  ha'nina  that  is  not  mt  way;  ha'nina  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

*^««  HE  created;  -gi  a  causal  suffix,  because,  for  that  reason. 

^An  expression  similar  UijegHin'hia'nAfigd;  gi  has  adverbial  force. 

^p'ii^  TO  BE  GOOD  is  ofteu  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  the  force  of  to  bx  able,  can. 

'tThis  means  she  must  be  related  to  them;  loa  plural  objective  personal  pronoun  3d  pens:  -k 
causative.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  causative  is  really  an  auxiliary-  verb  and  ii  oAa 
used  as  such,  -gu'ni  a  temporal  suffix  implying  a  probability  that  is  almost  a  certainty.  Thecto 
suffix  denoting  probability,  -igu'ni^  has  no  element  of  certainty  in  its  meaning. 

i*w€  SHE  SATS  chaugos  to  IMS  after  a  negative.  The  verb  is  irregular,  Ist  person  kike',  ad  pens 
hUe',  8d  person  ?te.  The  A  of  Ae  is  always  omitted.  The  to  preceding  a  Indicates  that  the  fobjcd 
of  the  principal  verb  and  of  e  is  the  same.  If  they  had  been  different,  the  e  woold  hare  i&Dasad 
unchanged;  nafUcu'ni  is  a  contraction  for  nAilk  gu'ni^  the  suffix  denoting  srmNO  PoernoN  ud  & 
suffix  denoting  probability.  Fu'nika  does  not  actually  say  the  above  words,  but  the  soppostsK 
seems  so  true  to  Wa^Hge^gOj  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty,  and  therefore  -ffu'ni  is  used  iiBtnd 
of  -igu'ni. 

i^Ve  dead;  wa  them;  hagi'gi  I  did  (see  note  48);  -ra  that  (see  note  46);  Ist  person  fe'ta,  adpem 
f  e'ra,  8d  person  V&hi,  to  kill, 

'•The  short  e  is  changed  to  d  on  account  of  emphasis. 

ngee  notes  74  and  4S. 

**  1st  person  ha'k6^v4, 2d  person  Aa'roJbdo't^,  8d  person  hakAm'i^  to  fall. 

^hin  me;  giint  to  make;  iwCfU*  (see  note  48). 

wist  person  du't,  2d  person  iu'ruty  8d  person  rut^  to  eat.    The  wi  is  indefinite. 

Maist  person  hi'KkirujU,  2d  person  hVniiUci'ruiia,  Sd  person  hifiki'rujU. 

"Goes  with  the  preceding  verb.  k'(n  auxiliary  verb  (from  ist  person  ka'k'i*,  2d  person  nlti^^ 
person  V(n,  to  do,  to  make;  'f^,  i't^,  ri,  i'ri^  suffix  used  to  indicate  8d  pezson  plural  of  almoet  al' 
verbs.  It  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb.  For  nil"  see  note  48.  When  suffixed  to  future,  it  mslcestbe 
latter  more  indefinite. 

'^gi'jfni  or  heg^j(ni  conjunction.    The  latter  form  is  rarely  found. 

M^n  MANY,  really  an  adverb;  wahi'-'aiK  made  them:  p^  causal  suffix. 
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an^'ngEre  hakinikme'k]6neg§'jlni.»*  Wa'u'nA°»*  hotV»«  dO'^wahi'gi.'' 

XHe  earth  crowded  the'y  would  not  make  one  He  made     a  place  to    for  them  to  have." 

another.  die 

gi    hisgg'Hji""  wa^iinge'ga"   hASkg'    gip'inina'fikig.     "K'unika'ga 

n<l  truly  tne  hare  not  ho  liked  it.  "Qrandmother 

s^6'K]^  hAilkg'  gip'ininAfika'ja"^  »•    e'waj6°,»»«  wahigg'     wakara^i'- 

ecLily  and  not  like  it  she  does  this  something,   to  them  she  sheistak- 

"tnily  *  must  be 

snAnka'JA^"»^  hiranA'nk^g.««  "Ka'a,  (Jfl^^ga'no  ke'jesgani'nA"  haga'- 

in^  their  part/'  he  thought.  "No,  no.        grandson  it  is  not  so 

o j  Angai A°'nai] A°  "    nA^dge'ra  •*    nt^degi' ja",**    <5ako'  •*    hidegwa'raga 

for  a  long  time  (your)  heart  a  sore  one,  therefore  my  uncles 

Ltuxiwa'raga      UAnfc§{go-i°na'ji.^      Hiponai'rekjen  a°  ••      ho5  VgErA*^ 

my  aunts  lifo  to  live.  They  will  get  enough  their  age 

lrahi'»B<;ine'k]e"'»    wage'jg»      "HA-'hA"'      dA-Wno       nA»ji'nS«* 

tbey  will  go  up  to  she  said.  "Well  grandson  stand  up 

Lroikd'nank'uwina'nihekjane'nA"."*        E'gi      hironi'konaiffkjanihe'- 

they  will  follow  me  thus  forever.  And  I  shall  follow  you  for- 

^n^io»    (Jfln^ga'no    hidaje/*«»     wa'uA^'jS*^    UAngErani'nA»/«^    hAnke' 

ever,         grandson    with  your  strength  do  a  man  you  are,  not 


*4  First  ki  reflexive  pronoun,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  regarded  as  related;  ni  is  the 
esative  particle.    As  I  have  never  found  another  instance  of  ni  appearing  without  hAfih^,  I  assume 
lat  I  overheard  the  latter  word.    For  -ge'Jtni  see  note  82. 
•*  See  notes  S  and  43. 
"*  Referring  to  the  Winnebago  ghost-village. 

*T  Mag^  TRULY;  -hjin  intensive  suffix. 

•»  'wa'^ak  A  HARK  (see  note  88). 

•»  Verb  1st  person  hai'p'in,  2d  person  rai'p'in,  3d  person  gi'p'i*.  The  force  of  j^  in  verbs  that  elide  it  in 
he  first  and  second  persons  is  obscure,  although  it  is  generally  the  instrumental  prefix.  In  this  case 
t  is  the  gi,  meaning  for,  to;  it  is  PLBAfliNG  to  mb.  ni  negative  particle;  ka'jA*,  contracted  for 
nAfUt-ga'jAn  (see  notes  74  and  23). 

•  a  «  demonstrative  this. 

M  The  verb  is  found  only  in  the  reflexive  form,  Ist  perM>n  wa'kara'itk,  2d  person  wa'raka^raHk,  8d 
;>er8on  vjaka'raitk;  roa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  refiexive  pronoun;  -b-  is  a  glide. 

•0  a  This  should  be  hi'renA'likii^  the  change  from  « to  a  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  negative. 

•1  An  idiomatic  expression  with  force  of  an  exclamation.  Probably  a  contraction  of  haga'-^wajA*-¥ 
ga'jAn-\.mai*jAn;  haga'  is  an  exclamation  employed  by  women  (see  note  115);  ma<;a»  a  year,  timb. 

^flAndg^  HEART. 

9*  1st  person  htn'dek,  2d  person  nin'dek,  8d  person  dek,  to  be  sorb;  i'jAn,  hi'jAn,  one,  a. 
M  Conjunction,  meaning  in  spite  of,  notwithstanding. 

■^  Bee  note  12;  -Ji,  concessive  conjunction  meaning  if;  -gi^ji  is  often  used  with  the  same  force. 
••1st  person  hin'pdnAflkje'nAn,  2d  person  Mni'pdnAfU^nA*,  8d  person  Mp&nAfikie'nAn.    The  initial 
hi-  in  the  first  person  is  a  contraction  of  the  prefix  hi-  and  the  pronoun  Mn;  -iri  personal  pronoun  3d 
person  plural  (see  note  81). 

•7  From  fak  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  it  has  the  nominalidng  prefix  would  indicate  that  i'<ik  is  a 
verb. 

>«l8t  person  hi'rahi*,  2d  person  Mra'tahi,  3d  person  hira'hi,  to  reach;  -Htl*  or  -Ajfn  superlative  par- 
ticle; for  9e  see  note  81.    The  simple  future  -l^e  is  used  because  the  limits  of  the  action  are  con- 
ceived as  having  been  set.    The  suffix  -nAn  would  have  made  the  future  indefinite. 
••  1st  person  voa'gt,  2d  person  wara'gl,  3d  person  twif^,  to  mean. 

*»  1st  person  nof^'jin,  2d  person  nA^^'jin,  8d  person  na»/i»»',  to  stand.  The  -v^  or  H  is  the  impera- 
tive. There  are  two  kinds  of  imperatives,  immediate  and  general.  The  immediate  is  -9^,  and  the 
general  is  -A^'ji. 

Ml  Contraction  for  hira'ho''hin'k6nA'flk''<i*ii9^-ha'nihS'kiane'nAn;  hi'ra  prefix  meaning  with,  in  sense 
of  accompaniment;  ho  prefix,  meaning  obscure  here;  hin  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person  singu- 
lar; kt/vAflk  stem  of  verb  to  follow;  nihe*  is  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  used  to  imply  repetition.  It  is 
regularly  conjugated  1st  person  ha'nihe,  2d  person  ranihe,  8d  person  nihe'.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  -ni'he,  which  is  not  conjugated  and  appears  as  a  suffix  with  the  meaning  of  had;  'f/nl't^  they 
do;  for  ne'nAn  see  note  43. 

w-ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular.    The  stem  appears  either  as  -naiHk  or  nAflk 
{h)a'nihe  (see  note  101).  " 

M  Adverb.    The  ending  -a'ji  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  really  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb. 
iM Imperative  form  (see  note  100);  tea  indefinite  pronoun. 
i»  From  uAfUt  man,  and  lumi'nAn  to  have,  to  fokess  (see  note  14). 
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hakiA''bBniA»'i8."»«    Hogigi'fiK    rawi'gi.""    "HABkS'    hakjA*T)m' 

lookback."  iSoand  they  started.  **K€ft  lookbMfc- 

Sia'ka**  k'anika'ga  iagu^fl"^^*  wegunihirege'uiL" 

Bhe  said  giandmotber  why  she  aaid  it  he  tSco^ 

<5owe'K1inifik  "^        hoira^ge'ja  ^"  hakjA»pga'iA»^         hagohu'n" 

Just  a  little  to  the  left  hwk  back  (be  (fid)  towbcfe«mi 

horuK6nujike're]8.  "*     '*(5fl'^ga'no,      hagagasgeJA'nHji"  "*    UA'^fzn 

it  caved  in  instantaneously.  **  Qtandson,  oh,  my  fob,  myl  a  ws 

niga'JA"      waJA-'nukAnA"'"      hanika'rajifiBjiii^jA"."^      <5£Wri'do. 

you  are  (but)  something  great  I  had  encooiaged  you  muelL.  Gnadao. 

dggre'^gS"'      hASkg'      karu's""*      duHardgni'DA"      hokdnaW^'*^ 

this  even  not  take  it  back  lean  these  famnf." 

HotVJ6°n8.      waga'k6g«»      ai'reiiA».»«       Hc^igi'nli       haru'regi«= 

The  deaths  she  meant  it  is  said.  Aroand  they  vest 

EBJidS'jEra;  "*  hogi'w6"*  wa'u-ine'je  ai'^Hu^ 

e  edge  of  the  fire;  thiUway  they  went  dt^sj. 

w*  From  ha'ija  back,  and  J^inp  to  look;  fU  negatlTe  particle;  A*')i  imperaUve. 

^ra  for  r^  which  changes  in  the  plural;  from  verb  to  oo;  -«r{  is  tiie  edgn  of  the  plmaltet? 
rarely  used  for  the  8d  person.   The  usual  form  would  have  been  rafr^ 

v*  1st  person  Aa'H,  2d  person  ra'M,  8d  person  H^  to  sat,  to  cau.  out;  -oka  or  -A'lLba  is  the  nikar 
or  lying  form  8d  person  singular. 

M*  Interrogative  pronoun. 

iMSee  notes  74  and  82. 

u^e</we  IN  front;  -J|/fi»  intensive  particle;  -nf ill;  diminutive. 

^*hoira'6gi  LEVJ;  OdTHKBB. 

^haJf  or  heU^'  in  back;  hohu'ra  to  comb  prom  (nominalized). 

u«iBt  person  hum^u'hdnA*  (for  lu/-i'hi^9uH6%A*),2d  person  lumi%iiM&nA*,  3d  peraoQ  Ao'nitei*, 
meaning  to  fall  in,  like  the  bank  of  a  river;  -c^i-  a  particle  meaning  immediatelt.  I5  tbbtts- 
KLiNo  OF  AN  BYi;  -ke'ri  an  auxiliary  verb,  never  appearing  independently. 

^*  An  exclamation  of  a  woman. 

^^rukA*nAn  adjective,  gbbat,  mightt. 

>n  Aa  preposition;  ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular,  kara  reflexive-puwjiic  p^ 
noun,  used  because  the  hare  is  related  to  Punikafga;  j^  stem  of  verb  to  enoocbagb;  -^«  invtmrt. 
•pa'jiitastop. 

11*  d^i  demonstrative  of  1st  person;  -refigi  even;  for  -re  see  note  21. 

"•See  note  2S. 

UB  A4JM»'9d  TBI  falling;  Jd'fU  standing  singular  form  of  demonstrative  de, 

^  From  wag^  to  mean,  and  a'ki^  walking  form  of  verb  3d  singular. 

i»From  he  to  say.  The  «  changes  to  a  in  the  plural;  i're  3d  person  plural.  Is  alwavi  0"^  ■* 
quotative  in  sense  of  it  is  said. 

Mr^  to  go  (see  note  107) ;  -gi  WHEN. 

Mipe^  fire;  tet  the  edge 

UK  Used  as  an  adverb,  but  really  a  verb;  1st  person  wa'givoe,  2d  person  hora'giui,  3d  perwn  kffmi 

TO  QO  ABOUND  AND  ABOUND. 

[Free  Translation] 

As  our  father  came  to  eonsciousness,  he  thought  of  the  (subsUMe) 
he  was  sitting  on.  His  tears  flowed  and  he  cried,  (but  not  long  did  be 
think  of  it).  He  saw  nothing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  there  anywhere. 
He  took  something  of  the  substance  he  was  sitting  on,  and  made  a 
little  piece  of  earth  for  them  (our  ancestors),  and  from  the  place  oo 
which  he  sat  (he)  cast  it  down  below.  Then  he  looked  at  what  he  hsd 
made,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  become  very  similar  to  our  earth,  fiat 
nothinggrewuponit;  bareitwas,  and  not  quiet,  but  revolving.  ''Hot 
shall  I  make  it  become  quiet?"  be  (E^rth-Maker)  thought  Then 
(from  what  he  was  sitting  on)  he  took  some  grass  and  cast  it  toward 
the  earth;  and  he  looked  upon  what  he  had  made,  but  it  was  notqui^ 
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•    •     Again  he  made  a  man;  and  when  be  had  finished  him,  he  called 
im  Tortoise.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  thinking  (i.  e.,  when  he  had 
oixie  to  consciousness)  he  had  made  the  two-legged  walkers  (human 
beings).     (Then  he  spoke  to  him  thus:  ''The  evil  spirits)  are  about  to 
lestroy  (my  creation),  and  you,  Tortoise,  are  being  sent  to  bring  order 
nto  earthly  things  again."     Then  (Ektrth-Maker)  gave  him  a  knife, 
^lien  he  came  on  earth,  he  began  to  make  war,  and  did  not  look  after 
lie  creation  (of  Earth-Maker);  indeed,  he  did  not  look  after  it;  so(Ektrth- 
VI a. ker)  took  him  back.    .  .  .    There  he  (the  Hare)  went  into  the  house. 
*  Say,  grandmother,  the  work  my  father  sent  me  to  do  1  have  now 
iccomplished;  his  creation  I  have  fixed  for  him,  and  (all  that  I  was 
^ent  out  for)  I  have  accomplished.     The  lives  of  my  uncles  and  my 
stunts  (human  beings)  will  be  like  mine  (i.  e.,  immortal)."    (Then  the 
grandmother  answered,)  "  Grandson,  how  did  you  make  the  lives  of 
your  uncles  and  your  aunts  like  your  own,  for  how  could  you  do  some- 
thing in  a  way  our  father  had  not  (intended)  it  to  be?    He  could  not 
create  them  thus." — "  My  grandmother  must  be  related  to  them  (those 
I  have  killed);  she  does  not  like  what  I  have  done,  for  she  is  saying 
that  1  killed  them  (the  evil  spirits)."    The  Hare  thought  to  himself. 
^^No,  grandson,  I  am  not  thinking  of  that,  I  am  saying  that  our 
father  made  death,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  dearth  of  food  on  earth 
for  all,  so  death  he  made  to  prevent  their  overcrowding  each  other. 
He  also  made  a  spirit- world  (in  which  they  were  to  live  after  death)." 
But  the  Hare  did  not  like  what  she  said.     "Surely,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "grandmother  (does  not  like  it);  she  must  be  related  to  the 
(evil  spirits),  for  she  is  taking  their  part." — "No,  no,  grandson,  it 
is  not  so;  but  as  you  have  been  sore  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  (to 
appease  you)  your  uncles  and  aunts  will  obtain  a  suflScient  number  of 
years,  and  they  will  attain  to  old  age."    (Thus  she  spoke:)  "Now, 
grandson,  stand  up,  (you)  they  will  follow  me  forever,  and  1  shall 
follow  you  forever;  so  try,  grandson,  to  do  (what  I  tell  you)  with  all 
your  power;  and  (remember)  that  you  are  a  man.     Do  not  look  back 
after  you  have  started."    Then  they  started  to  go  around  (this  earth). 
"  Do  not  look  back,"  she  said.     (Thought  the  Hare,)  "(I  wonder)  why 
she  said  it  I "    And  then  he  turned  just  the  least  little  bit  to  the  left ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  toward  the  place  from  which  he  had  started, 
every thi  ng  caved  in  (instantaneously).     ' '  Oh,  my  I  oh,  my  I"  (exclaimed 
the  grandmother),  "grandson,  a  man  you  are,  but  I  thought  you  were 
a  great  man,  so  I  greatly  encouraged  you.     Now,  grandson,  even  (if 
I  wished  to),  1  could  not  prevent  death."    This,  it  is  said,  she  meant. 
Around  the  earth  they  went  to  the  edge  of  the  fire  (that  encircles  the 
earth);  that  way  they  went,  it  is  said. 
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ESKIMO 


By  William  Thalbitzer 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Elskimo  language  is  spoken  by  hardly  forty  thousand  individ- 
vials,  who  live  in  small  groups  on  the  northernmost  shores  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  East  Greenland.    Their  territory  extends  south  of 
Sering  sea  and  includes  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia.     Since  the 
main  groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,*  more 
likely  for  a  thousand  years  or  longer,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  lan- 
guage should  have  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects.    It  becomes  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  these  widespread  dialects'  as  recorded  by 
different  authorities,  that  their  differentiation  has  developed  largely 
through   phonetic  and  sematological  changes,  and  only  to  a  slight 
degree  through  intercourse  with  Indians.    The  dialectic  differences 
are  important,  although  not  so  extensive  as  to  obscure  the  identity  of 
the  Eskimo  languages  of  Alaska  and  of  Greenland.     We  even  find 
dialectic  deviations  from  fiord  to  fiord.     Nowadays  an  East  Green- 
lander  does  not   understand  a  West  Greenlander  until   both  have 
become  accustomed  to  each  other's  speech;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land  Eskimo  to 
carry  on  conversation  with  him.'    The  dialects  of  western  Alaska 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland  dialects,  about  as  much  as 
English  and  German  or  English  and  French  differ  from  each  other. 
Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  draw  safe  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  historical  relations  of  these  dialects  as  regards 

^Tbe  ancestors  of  the  present  Central  and  South  Greenlanders  (the  KalacLLLit  tribe)  appeared  in 
Greenland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  must  have  separated  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  that  time  from  their  fellow-tribes  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Davis  strait  (Q.  Storm,  MonumerUa 
hislorica  Norvegiae,  76,  205;  Thalbitzer  III,  111-112,  and  IV,  208). 

>H.  Rink,  in  his  "Eskimo  Tribes"  {Meddddser  am  GrdtUand,  XI,  1887-91),  was  the  first  to  under- 
take such  a  comparison;  Thalbitzer,  1, 181-269  (Phonetic  differentiations  in  the  Eskimo  dialects). 

*TbiB  was  tested  by  a  Greenlander  who  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  Eskimos  of  Baffin 
land.   See  AtuagagdlitUU  (the  Greenlandic  periodical),  No.  1,  pp.  2-3  (Godthaab,  1861). 
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their  common  origin.     All  that  can  be  done  in  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  dialectic  differentiation. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  dialects  there  are.  In  Greenland  at  leut 
five  may  be  distinguished,  three  of  which  (those  of  Upemavik,  EHaco 
bay,  and  Ammassalik)  have  been  closely  examined  by  me.^  In  Urn 
sketch  I  shall  describe  the  dialect  of  the  largest  two  fiords  of  Wegt 
Greenland, — that  of  Disco  bay  (69^-70°  N.  lat.)  and  of  the  neighboring 
Oommannaq  fiord  (70^-71°  N.).  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  ti^t 
that  dialect  is  more  typical  than  any  of  the  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of  western  Alaska  differ 
essentially  from  the  Eskimo  dialect  which  is  spoken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  yet  these  dialects  have  certain  peculiarities  m 
common  which  show  that  genetically  they  belong  together.  We  may 
speak  of  a  western  Eskimo  group  of  dialects,  comprising*  the  man? 
different  dialects  of  Eadiak  island,  Bristol  bay,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  river,  Norton  sound  and  Kotzebue  sound.  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  as  opposed  to  the  eastern  Eskimo 
group  of  dialects;  namely,  those  of  Labrador,  Baffin  land,  and  Green- 
land. Within  the  eastern  Eskimo  branch  I  have  presumed  a  clos^ 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Central  or 
South  Greenland  (from  about  63^  to  66^  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast) 
than  between  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  group.'  The  latter  com- 
prises the  four  northernmost  dialects,  which  are  now  widespread,  but 
which  perhaps  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago  were  still  a  unit, — the 
dialects  of  Baffin  land.  Smith  sound,  Upernavik,  and  Ammassalik 
(East  Greenland).  It  is  probable  that  these  Eskimo  reached  the  shores 
of  Davis  strait  at  a  later  period  than  the  Labrador  and  South  Green- 
land Eskimo.  Finally,  I  shall  only  touch  on  the  group  of  dialects 
that  are  spoken  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  Southampton 
island,  Melville  and  Boothia  peninsulas,  and  in  part  of  Baffin  land, — 
properly  the  central  dialects.  It  remains  undecided  as  yet  with  which 
group  these  dialects  must  be  classed. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  here  that  I  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Franz  Boas 
for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  revision  and  finishing  of  this 
grammar. 

iTbe  Danish  Oommlssion  ftyr  the  Diraotioii  of  Oeologioal  and  Ctoegraphieal  Bxploratloii  in  Green- 
land arranged  for  two  inveetlgationfl  of  the  Eskimo  langoa^  in  OiveiilaBd,— flrBt,  in  IfOQ-OI.  in  We«t 
Greenland  (see  Medddel/ter  om  OrdnUmd,  XXXI,  Oepenhasen,  lfO<),  Mid  again,  in  190fr-06,  in  But 
Greenland. 

•Thalbltzer  I,  287,  260,  262-265. 
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The  abbreviations  AL,  6r.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska, 
Groenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 
Authorities  have  been  quoted  as  follows: 

I«.    Adam,  5^   Congr^s    International    des    Am^ricanistes,    Compte- 

IKendu.     Copenhague  1884. 
IP.  Bamum,  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  Innuit  Language  •  •  • 

of  the  Western  Coast  of  Alaska.     London  1901. 
F.   Boas,  I.  The  Central    Eskimo    (6th    Ann.    Rep.    Bur.    Ethnol. 

Smithson.  Inst.).     Washington  1888. 
F.  Boas,  II.  The   Eskimo  of   Baffin   Land  and  Hudson  Bay  (Bull. 

Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XV).     New  York  1901  and  1907. 
F.  Boas  and  H.  Bink,  III.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of 

Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  II,  1889, 123-131. 
P.  Boas,  IV-V.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of  Amer.  Folk- 
Lore,  vol.  VII,  1894,  and  X,  1897. 
P.  Boas,  VI.  Der  Eskimo-Dialekt  des  Cumberland-Sundes  (Mitteil. 

anthropol.  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  vol.  XXIV,  1894). 
P.  Boas,   VII.    *' Language,"   in    Handbook    of    American    Indians 
(Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30, 1,  757-769).     Wash- 
ington, 1907. 
T.   Bonrqnin,   Grammatik  der  Eskimo-Sprache  ...  an  der  Labra- 

dorkuste.     London  1891. 
P.  Egede,  Dictionarium  Grdnlandico-Danico-Latinum.    HafnisB  1750. 
P.  Egede,  Grammatica  GrOnlandica  Danico-Latina.     Havniae  1760. 
F.  Erdmann,  Eskimoisches  W^rterbuch  ...  in  Labrador.  Budissin  1864. 
0.  Fabricius,  Fors0gtil  en  forbedret  Gr0nlandsk  Grammatica.  Kj0ben- 

havnl791.     2  ed.     1801. 
0.  Fabricius,  Den  Gr0nlandske  Ordbog  forbedret  og  for0get.    Kj0ben- 

havn  1804. 
V.  Henry,  Esquisse  d'une  grammaire  de  la  langue  Innok.     Paris  1878. 
S.  Kleinsclunidt :  I.  Grammatik  der  gr5nlgndischenSpi*ache.  Berlin  1851. 
S.  KleiiLSchmidt :  II.  Den  gr0nlandske  Ordbog,  udg.  ved  H.  F.  J6r- 

gensen.     K0benhavn  1871. 
A.  L.  Kroeber:  I.  The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound  (Bull.  Amer.   Mus. 

Nat.  Hist.  vol.  XII).     New  York  1899. 
A.  L.  Kroeber :  II-III.  Tales  of  the   Smith    Sound   Eskimo  (Journ. 

Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  XII).     1899. 
E.  Petitot,  Vocabulaire  Fran9ais- Esquimau,  dialecte  des  Tchiglit  des 
bouches  du  Mackenzie  et  de  I'Anderson  .  .  .  pr6c6d6  de  notes 
grammaticales.     Paris  1876. 
C.  Rasmnssen,  Gr0nlandsk  SproglsBre.     KJ0benhavn  1888. 
P.  H.  Kay,  Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point 

Barrow.     Washington  1885. 
E.  Rink:  I.  The  Eskimo  Language,  etc.     (The  Eskimo  Tribes  I,  in 
Meddelelser  om  Gr0nland  XI).    Copenhagen  1887. 
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H.  Kink :  II.  Comparative  Vocabulary  (The  Eskimo  Tribes  II,  ih^. 

Supplement).    Copenhagen  1891. 
A.  Schultze,  Grammar   and   Vocabulary   of   the    Elskinio   Langua^ 

(Alaska,  Euskoquim  District).     Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1894. 
Sdmltz-Lorentzeiif    Kal&tdlit    okaustnik    okausilerissutit    (Greenlsod 

grammar).     Nflngme  1904. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  I.  A  phonetical  study  of  the  Eskimo  langxiage,  based 

on  observations  made  on  a  journey  in  North  Greenland  (Meddelelser 

om  Gr0nland,  vol.  XXXI).     Copenhagen  1904. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  II.  Studiet  af  et  primitivt  sprog  (F0rb.  vid  6.  nord. 

filologmOtet,  Uppsala  1902).     Uppsala  1903. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  III.   Eskimo  dialects   and  wanderings  (XIV  Ameri- 

kanisten-Kongress  1904).     Stuttgart  1906. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  IV.   Skrselingerne  i  Markland    og    Gr0nland,   deres 

Sprog  og  Nationalitet  (Kgl.  danske  Videnskabemes  Selskabe  For- 

handlinger,  Oversigt  1905).     K0benhavn  1906. 
W.  Thalbitzer :  V.  The  Eskimo  Numerals  (Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  Finno- 

ougrienne  XXV).     Helsingfors  1908. 
C.  UUenbeck :  Ontwerp  van  eene  vergeli jkende  vormleer  der  fiski- 

motalen.     Amsterdam  1907. 
Wells  and  Kelly,  English -Eskimo  and  Eskimo  English  Vocabularies. 

Bureau  of  Education.     Washington  1890. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-12) 

§2.  Sounds  and  Sound-Symbols 

Following  is  the  system  of  sounds,  or  phones,  of  the  dialect  of 
Disco  bay,  West  Greenland,  symbolized  by  phonetic  symbols: 


CONSONANTS 

Bilabial       Dental 

Velar     Uvular 

Stopped  consonants 

... 

i      p                t 

\    m          n 

k     q          voiceless 
V      9  [^]    voiced 

Open  consonants  (fricatives)  . 

'      1      -P            L  8  S 

^      rlH]  -  voiced 
X     M[H]      voiceless 

VOWKTiS 

Normal 

•     •• 

U^tularized,  being  followed  by  r,  Mtq,ar^ 

Closed  vowels    .     . 
Semi-closed    .     .     . 

t     u 

I       Y 

.     e 

U 

U 
0 

E 

• 

0 

Semi-open     .      .     . 

.   a 

a 

• 

e 

9 

0 

Open 

a 
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The  majority  of  the  symbols  here  used  are  in  accordance  with  the 

signs  employed  by  the  Association  phon^tique  internationale.  ^    1  prefer 

t>lie  simple  r  instead  of  the  ff,  and  w  instead  of  b  of  the  Association, 

t^hat  the  Eskimo  words  may  not  look  more  difficult  than  necessary; 

Kievertheless,  r  and  w  in  the  Eskimo  language  mean  something  very 

<3ifferent  from  the  English  r  and  w.    The  same  is  true  of  my  signs  for 

t.he  5-  and  a-  sounds,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the  uvularized  vowels,  all 

of  which  only  in  part  agree  with  sounds  of  any  other  language  that 

I  know  of. 

:  indicates  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  consonant;  e.  g.,  a:=<ia 

or  a;  m:^mm  or  m. 
I  prefer  in  ordinary  orthography  to  double  the  sign  to  indicate 

length  of  sound:  thus,  oa,  mm,  88^  etc.    A  single  consonant  is 

always  to  be  considered  short. 
'  stands  before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word.     Degrees  of  stress  are 

indicated  thus:  'a,  strong  stress;  "a^  very  strong  stress;  fi  or 

a,  weak  stress. 
^  indicates  nasalization:  S,  J,  f. 

*,  **  mean  glides  of  the  preceding  vowel:  a^  [cfi\  or  [a^],  a^  [a']  or  \au\ 
^i  ^  mean  labialization  and  uvularization. 

Following  is  a  detailed  description  of  these  sounds: 

A  uvularized  a,  or  followed  by  a  uvular,  in  my  ordinary  *  transcription 
ar,  or  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate  (the  velum)  strained 
and  lifted.     It  is  like  a  in  English  far,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  (or  q);  see  under  r. 
ATSsAq  a  ball 

a  as  in  French  ame,  patte  (rarely  like  French  pAte,  pas,  or  English 

father). 

Amaa  his  woman,  mother 
atda  beneath  it 

a  about  as  in  man;  a  short  a  modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point- 
•  consonants  (or  dentals)  (Sweet,  ''A  Primer  of  Phonetics,"  §§50 
and  190). 

qildk  sky 
nanoq  bear 
piTntaat  as  he  came 

1  Le  Maltre  phon^tique,  1905:  Expoe^  des  principes  de  rAssociatlon  phon^tique  intematioiiale.— 
Cf.Faul  PasBy,  Petite  Phon^tique  compar^e  (Leipsdc  et  Berlin,  1906). 
*In  my  ordinary  transcription  I  haye  tried  to  avoid  diacritical  marks. 
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meerqat  children 
aappda  his  companioo 

a  about  like  the  vowels  in  French  lait,  German  dbnn;  between  ^  and 
a  of  the  Association  phon^tiqae  internationale  (Fassy,  ^^FKite 
phon^tique  compar^e,^'  §§  241  and  248;  Jespersen,  ^Lehrbuch 
der  Phonetik,'^  §§  152  and  156),  rather  wide  than  narrow. 

amat  [Am:at]  plural  of  amaq  woman 
'natfeq  a  seal 
hisi'a/nne  but 

0  stopped  front  palatal,  voiceless  (Piisdy,  L  c,  §  187;  Jespenen, 
1.  c,  §§  118  and  168);  in  ordinary  tranncription  tj  or  kj.  Com- 
mon in  some  Eskimo  diale<*ts;  for  instance,  Mackenzie  river, 
t^Uamut  [citamat]  four;  also  in  the  dialects  of  Uperoavik  and 
Ammassalik  in  Greenland.  (Thalbitzer  I,  90,  190-191,  209, 
221,  259.)    ;  is  the  same  sound  very  far  forward. 

fi  &s  in  German  ich. 

ixxia  [igcia]  his  throat  (see  under  x). 

0  see  after  o. 

e  more  closed  than  e  in  French  firf.^  and  a  little  more  forward.  When 
it  is  used  long,  it  sounds  about  like  a  long  /. 

gaane  over  it,  on  its  surface 
neeaaq  [ni:8Aq\  a  porpoise 

The  ^^  European"  ^,  as  in  German  see,  may,  however,  occasionally 

be  heard.     Notice  the  different  pronunciations  of  my  ee  pure, 

and  eer  which  I  use  in  my  ordinary  transcription  for  Esr.    The 

first  sound  is  about  like  a  long  /;  the  latter,  rather  like  a. 

^=tf,  uvularized  a(cf.  a  and  r). 

emeq  [Em:Eq\  son 

meeraq  {niE.'rAq]  child,  plural  meerqat  [mB:rqat] 

€=e  uvularized,  farther  back  than  £,  and  sometimes  like  a  (Thal- 
bitzer 1,  107,  109)  on  account  of  the  rounding  of  the  innermost 
part  of  the  mouth. 

peerpoq  [j)^:rpoq\  it  is  free,  it  is  off 

9'=z9  uvularized,  short  mid-vowel. 
F  bilabial  fricative. 

Barraq  [sAVF.'Aq']  a  current  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador) 

g  is  a  7  articulated  as  deep  in  the  mouth  as  a  it,  voiced.     It  ia  usually 
symbolized  as  ^  in  North  German  reqbn,  booen,  and  in  Danish 
52 
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DAGE,  YiGE.  Central  aad  South  Greenland,  East  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  g  occurs  rarely  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Greenland  instead  of  9.  The  corresponding  voiceless 
sound  is  x  or  partly  p. 

iga  (South  Greenland),  iya  (North  Greenland),  a  pot 

K  is  heard  sometimes  in  interjections. 

i  liigh  narrow  vowel  (Bell  and  Sweet),  as  in  French  fini. 

ittaq  many  years  ago 
ihhit  thou 

I  between  i  and  d,  especially  before  n,  ?n,  9. 

incui  \inaf\  its  (the  bird's)  nest 

j  like  y  in  yard,  or  like^'  in  German  ja. 

ajaa  his  aunt 
jnyoq  smoke 

q^  r,  R^  and  n  are  uvular  consonants,  so  called  because  they  are  articu- 
lated at  the  uvula.  The  posterior  part  of  the  velum  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  back  and  up  toward  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  seems 
to  become  larger.  ^  is  a  stopped  voiceless  consonant  (tenuis), 
probably  identical  with  the  Qorof  the  Arab  (Passy,  I.e.,  $189). 

qcLqqdq  \qAq:Aq\  mountain 

arqa  \Aq:(i\  his  name 

erqaane  [Eqa:ne]  in  the  vicinity 

£  as  in  French  gas  without  aspiration;  only  before  ^,  ^,  and  u,  it  may 

be  heard  aspirated. 

kaapoq  he  is  hungry  (pronounce  k  like  voiceless  ^),  but 
keewaa  it  bit  him  (more  like  \1cge:wa:^ 

I  and  L  are  articulated  nearly  alike,  bilaterally,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  They  have  the 
latter  feature  in  common  with  the  Eskimo  t  and  n.  The  voice- 
less I  {l]  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  it  is  well  known  from  many  other.  languages  both  in 
America  {Ih  of  the  Nahuatl,  I  of  Kwakiutl)  and  in  Africa. 

Ua  certainly 
vlo  woman's  knife 
{llo  house 
a/TLuk  grampus 

Xi  see  t» 

§2 
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.^  a  sort  of  Z,  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  alTeok: 
arch,  in  some  districts  assuming  the  character  of  an  untrillM 
palatal  r,  like  the  English  r  in  arab,  but  with  a  firmer 
pressure  against  the  palate;  for  instance^  in  the  southern  pirt 
of  Egedesminde  district  (Disco  bay)  aa^paJ^iarU^q  iiii^tead  uf 
(wFpal<mrtoq  red. 

m  as  in  English,  but  it  is  often  long  in  Eskimo. 

ammassdt  [am: as: (it]  capelans. 

n  articulated  like  t  and  x,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  ft 
their  posterior  surface. 

9  like  ng  in  sing,  singer  (notice  that  the  combination  t^g  does  not 
occur  in  Eskimo).  Frequently  this  sound  is  so  looi*ely  articu- 
lated that  it  may  be  described  rather  as  a  nasalized  g  [^]  f  ricadre. 

ayaJckoq  shaman 

eya  pot 

ay  at  man,  father 

pam,iya  or  pa/niga  my  daughter 

iv  see  q, 

0  is  a  little  more  closed  than  the  French  o  in  rose. 

aakko  implement  (used  for  hunting) 
amyre  wind 

00  is  more  like  a  long  u  (q.  v.);  but  oor  means,  in  ordinary  transcrip- 
tion, uvularized  o  [o]  or  [i>],  which  is  more  open. 

ooneq  \u:nEq^^  a  burn 

0  uvularized  o  rather  closed  like  o  in  so,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  or  q, 

qooq  urine 

ornlppaa  he  comes  to  him 

0  uvularized  <^/,  more  open,  like  o  in  English  moke,  or  like  a  in  all, 
followed  by  r  or  q.     See  o,  o. 

orssoq  \oT8:oq]  blubber 
^  as  in  French  pas  without  aspiration. 

paa  mouth  of  a  river 
q  uvular  nasal  =n  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  196). 

erNit  (dialect  of  Disco  bay)  lakes =^rAi/^,  singular  imeq  fre*h 
water;  in  Oommannaq  fiord  also  intervocalic:  anoNe=ano^t 
wind,  instead  of  anore. 

S2 
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r*  uvular  fricative,  voiced,  is  related  to  y  as  ^  is  to  A:  and  w  top; 
usually  articulated  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  ^.  It  is  quite 
another  sound  than  the  English  r,  but  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  French  and  German  back  -t*,  when  untrilled,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Danish  r,  produced  by  friction  right  by  the  back  of 
the  fauces (Jespersen,  "Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik,"  §  141;  Passy, 
1.  c,  §  222).  It  is  the  ^  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Inter- 
nationale. Its  articulation  is  especially  tense  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  j;  e.  g., 

sarqaq  the  sunny  side 
aarqat  gloves 

rq  is  nothing  but  a  modified  form  of  long  q  [q:\^  other  combinations 
with  r  in  Greenlandic  are  rt^  rs^  ri?,  rx,  ry,  rm,  m^  ry^  tn. 
A  vowel  preceding  one  of  these  sound-groups  is  always  strongly 
uvularized.  The  r  modifies  the  character  of  the  vowel,  and  is 
anticipated  in  its  pronunciation.  The  two  sounds — the  vowel  -f- 
the  r — in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  whole  (Thalbitzer  1,  pp.  110 
and  152),  and  the  following  consonant  is  nearly  always  gemi- 
nated (long).     It  might  be  symbolized  thus: 

arqa  his  name  =aFqqa  [Aq:a\ 
orssoq  blubber  =  [o'^s.'oq] 
emeq  son  =[ifn:Eq] 

When  the  r  stands  alone  between  vowels,  its  place  of  articulation 
is  often  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  friction  not  very  tense; 
e.  g.,  in  7ieriwoq  eats.  In  some  districts  (for  instance,  in  the 
Oommannaq  fiord)  the  outgoing  air  is  apt  to  escape  through 
the  nose-passage,  causing  r  to  be  nasalized,  or  [/»];  this  nasal  is 
related  to  J  [iv^]  as  ^  to  9  or  as  i&  to  m. 

neHwoq  (Oommannaq)  eats 

B.  indicates  a  voiceless  r,  short  or  long,  =  sr  of  the  Association  pho- 
ndtique  Internationale  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  222).  It  is  something  like 
ch  in  German  (Swiss)  bach. 

maRRaq  clay 
eRRorpda  washes  it 

d  see  after  x. 

8  is  usually  voiceless.  In  rs  it  resembles  the  English  5,  only  that  the 
articulation  is  a  little  looser  and  the  aspiration  stronger.  In 
ts  the  articulation  of  a  is  tenser  and  it  is  farther  forward  than 

§2 
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the  English  Bound,  because  the  t  is  nearly  interdental.  There- 
fore there  is  a  difference  between  the  ^-sounds  in  arssaq  a  ball, 
and  natseq  a  seal.  In  other  words,  an  8  [s]  is  heard,  whidi, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  the  §  ov/oi  the  phoneticiiDs, 
as  in  English  she,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  e.  g., 

a4i8eet  [a:8e:t\  (West  Greenland)  of  course 
a^mq  \a:^a<iq\  summer 
%(m  \aa:\  its  front 

In  the  articulation  of  this  5,  not  only  the  blade,  but  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  surface,  is  raised;  the  blade  of  the  tongue  beiag  t 
little  retracted  and  formed  like  a  shallow  groove,  through  which 
the  air  escapes  without  any  strong  pressure. 

<  as  in  French,  without  aspiration,  especially  before  the  vowels  a  and  o. 

taa^na  [(fa:^na]  that  there 
tooq  [do:q]  a  mattock 

But  before  t,  «,  u,  often  aspirated,  especially  when  the  t  is  long, 
as  in  the  imperative  plural  -itte  in  Northwest  Greenland  (==  -iUe 
in  Central  and  South  Greenland).     It  might  be  symbolized  as  r. 

areq  a  name 

ncLTeq  the  floor  or  bottom 

Tzkeq  forefinger 

arerpdq  he  goes  down 

taTTit  the  lakes  (nearly  like  [^o^Y]) 

The  articulation  of  ^  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  ^ 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  stretched  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth.  The  Eskimo  ^,  like  the  n,  2,  x,  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  being  sometimes  nearly  interdental, 

T  see  t\  %  see  c. 

u  like  oil  in  French  jour,  rouoe. 

uFFa  there  I 
una  he  (she,  it) 

u  between  o  and  u  stands  for  long  u  [u:];  e.  g., 

kook  [kuuk]  river 

oommannaq  \u:m:an:Aq\  common  place-name 

w  is  the  voiced  sound  that  corresponds  to  f,  articulated  alike,  the 

lips  hardly  touching  each  other;  but  in  West  Greenland  often 

so  that  the  under  lip  is  slightly  drawn  toward  the   upper 

front  teeth.    It  differs  from  the  English  w  in  that  the  lips  are 

§2 
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not  rounded  and  there  is  no  raising  of  the  back  surface  of  the 
tongue,  w  is  the  [^J  of  the  Association  phon^tique  interna- 
tionale  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  210;  Jespersen^  !•  c.,  §  125). 

awda  the  back  part  of  the  head 
sawiJc  iron,  knife 

x*  the  p  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Internationale,  see  under  c.    It 
stands  also  for  the  x  of  the  Association  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  221;. 
Thalbitzer  I,  86-87). 
axxertoq  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador)  approaching 

il  between  [t^]  and  [y]  in  French  jour  and  rue,  German  frCh;  mid- 
vowel  with  slight  lip-rounding.  Occurs  especially  between 
^,  71,^',  t\  for  example: 

to^omnnippoq  it  is  sweet  (to  taste) 
toossut  a  beam  of  the  house 
nujiiittoq  tame,  not  shy 
itilippoq  goes  across 

r  is  related  toutisitoi^utou. 

8una  [sYud]  what 
tuttut  [tYttYt]  reindeer 

z  voiced  «,  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Eskimo  dialects  (Thalbitzer  I, 
209,  215). 

§  3.  Accent  and  Quantity 

In  the  Eskimo  language  two  or  more  long  sounds  may  follow  each 
other  in  a  word  without  being  shortened.  Every  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, whether  consonant  or  vowel,  may  be  short  or  long  (geminated), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  voiced  consonants,  in  case  they  are  length- 
ened, become  unvoiced  (the  nasals  only  excepted).  The  combination 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  entirely  independent  of  their  quantity,  four 
types  of  combinations  are  possible,  and  do  occur  (the  same,  e.  g.,  as  in 
Finnish): 

(1)  Short  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  nuna  land. 

(2)  Short  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  maniui  this. 

(3)  Long  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  maane  here. 

(4)  Long  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  maanna  movf. 

§3 
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The  dynamic  accent  in  a  great  many  words  is  uncertain  or  aeij 
slightly  differentiated.     Examples  are : 

pania  his  daughter 

nutia  his  wife 

attopa  toward  the  north 

unnummat  as  it  became  night 

omippaa  he  comes  to  him 

There  is  always  a  marked  stress  on  the  vowel  before  a  long  (gemi- 
nated) consonant,  or  on  a  long  vowel.  Accordingly,  all  the  syllaWes 
of  the  words  just  mentioned — unnumrruU^  omippaa — are  streased. 
Besides,  the  final  syllable  has  a  tendency  to  attract  the  stress  to  itself: 
tiheq^  painS!oq^  seqi'neq^  ii/uif'taq^  a'niya"me.  Words  of  irregokr 
form  prove,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  to  be  very  irregularly  stressed: 
or  the  stress  undulates  through  the  syllables  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  the  psychic  importance  of  each  syllable  or 
according  to  the  traditional  rhythmical  formation  of  the  language. 
But  even  the  longest  Eskimo  word,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  is 
kept  together  as  a  whole,  or  stamped  as  a  imit,  by  means  of  a  true 
word-stress  concentrated  on  a  single  syllable,  which  in  most  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  word.  In  most  words  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  syllables  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three,  or 
even  four,  degrees  of  stress  (1,  weak;  2-3,  middle;  4,  strong);  e.  g., 

8211413      S        12      14         3       2281114       134      11       124 

Kaa8ai<(yrujor)uaq  ahhineq  ajormat  tiyumi^araluarLoyo  attarnut  tf^ar- 

3  181124        8       114       233       3       11        4  3        3211' 

pauH   ilaai  (xja^apput  ujaraar^yittoq  ahLiumaarpoq  iLLut  aft- 

418       11312       114         2 

sorsuit  piniartunik  vlikaartut. 

According  to  their  stress,  we  may  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
primary  words  or  word-stems, — oxytone,  having  strong  stress  on  the 
last  syllable;  and  paroxytone,  having  stress  on  the  penultima. 

Oxytone: 

tu'peq  tent  ti'heq  forefinger 

a'teq  name  a'piit  snow 

a'yut  man,  male  a'naa  her  elder  brother 

ii'plk  smell  nefqe  meat 

sa'wik  knife 

Paroxytone: 

'orssoq  blubber  'tippik  piece  of  the  framework  of 


§3 
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'enieq  son  'sdkko  implement  for  hunting 
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Lts  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  development  of  the  language,  in  a  great 
i.i3y  words  a  shift  of  stress  has  taken  place,  whereby  oxy tones  have 
oome  paroxytones,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  shown  by  many  inflected 
iriTis  and  derivations  in  the  Greenland  dialect  here  mentioned,  and 
b3"  comparison  of  other  dialects. 

Greenland  a*meq  a  skin  >  plural  'ammit  skins 

Greenland  ma'lik  a  wave         >  verbal  'manLerpoq  the  seals  rolling 
Greenland  'illU  thou  <  casus  obi.  {'Unmet  to  thee 

Greenland  a'teq  a  name  =  Alaska  'dtiq  {BAvnxxm  325) 

Greenland  akultaq  bastard  =  Alaska  aJkutah  mixed  dish 
Greenland  ilu'mut  yes,  truly  =  Alaska  i'lumun  {ibid.  336) 
Greenland  vMoq  winter  ==  Alaska  'xikahuk  {ibid.  372) 

Greenland  'tdLLimat  five        =  Alaska  tah'Lemcm  {ibid.  367) 
Greenland  a'taa^seq  one  =  Labrador  attauseq  ==  'attaa^seq  ? 

Labrador  'sUtainat  four  =  Alaska  at' amen  {ibid.  365) 

'ndtrok  {ibid.  355)  boot- 
hs Alaska 


Greenland  nafteq  bottom, 
floor 


sole 
'ndtUk  {ibid.)  floor 
Greenland  'u^LLume  to-day     =  Caribou  lake*  upelumi  to-day 


Greenland  'qahhit  the  upper- 
most 

Greenland      'axxerpoq     ap- 
proaches 


=  Caribou  lake  kpalepit  (superposes) 

Alaska  aggeHrqtda  [ak:/irt:oa] 
(Barnum  319)  1  draw  near, 
come  in  view 


§  4.  Changes  of  Palatal  Consonants 

The  following  instances  show  that  shifting  of  consonants  occur 
partly  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  stress  and  partly  without 
such. 

If  the  final  syllabi^  of  a  word  that  ends  in  ^  or  A  becomes  penultima 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix,  the  syllable  loses  its  stress  and  the  conso- 
nant may  assume  an  intervocalic  position.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
sonant becomes  voiced,  q  shifting  to  the  voiced  r,  and  k  to  ^,  which,  in 
turn,  changes  to  9.  The  same  changes  of  these  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  the  part  added  is  not  a  suffix,  but  an  independent  word. 

q>r*  q  becomes  r  in  the  plurals  of  many  nouns;  e.  g.. 

Singular  Plural 

ti'keq  tikerit  forefingei 

'nevLeq  nerherit  goose 


Mackenzie  river,  Petitot  Vocabuiaire,  p.  7. 
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For  further  examples  see  ThalbiUer  I,  245. 

qalnoq  how;  qcmo'rippa  how  is  it;  qanc/runna  how  is  that:  qa^^ 

o'qarpa  how  did  he  say 
'em'neq  son;  'emn^ra  {Kemeq+a)  his  son 
sooq  why;  'sooruna  yes,  certainly  {sooq  una  why  do  you  ask) 
oqarpoq  (West  Greenland)  he  says;  ora/rpo^  (JSasI  Greenland;; 

orarpoq  (Mackenzie  river,  Petitot,  p.  xxxrv,  opaJduartuark) 
aeqvneq  (West  Greenland);  seriniktenga  (Baffin    land,    Boas  I; 

the  sun 
neqe  (West  Greenland)  meat;  neritpopa  (West  Greenland)  I  en 

(cf.  Southwest  Alaska  nuqrhoa  I  eat) 

ff>r.  The  shift  ^  >  r  in  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  is  doubtful:  e.  g., 
in  utodffut  (Southwest  Greenland)  we,  uioarut  (?)  (Mackenzie 
river,  Petitot)  wb. 

9>  9[-^*  ^his  shift  is  found  in  the  terminal  sound  of  many  words 
of  the  Baffin-land,  Smith-sound,  and  Ammassalik  dialects,  whid 
have  their  terminal  sounds  nasalized,  whereas  the  other  dialects 
keep  the  oral  tenuis  q.  Also  the  dialect  of  the  Mackenzie-river 
Eskimo  bears  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency,  as  shown  by  some 
few  examples  of  it;  e.  g. , 

Smith  sound  ttduan^  [tultuiN]  raven  Central  Greenland  tidvFaq 
Baffin  land  sirinim  [seriniN]  the  sun  Central  Greenland  seqiMq 
Mackenzie  river  atefl  [oteN]  a  name    Central  Greenland  ateq 

r>$«  This  shift  takes  place  in  the  dialect  of  Oommannaq  fiord  in 
North  Greenland  in  those  words  in  which  r  occurs  between 
vowels;  e.  g.,  in — 

Oommannaq  Pioid  Diaoo  Bay 

ne^iwoq  neriwoq  he  eats 

anoqe  anore  wind 

log*  This  shift  appears  in  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  {M>sses6ive 
and  verbal  endings  of  the  Greenland  and  Southwest  Alaska 
dialects. 

Soathweit  Alaska  Soath  Qiecnland 

'ka  my,  I  -ga  my,  I 

dtkukd  dtordkd  (Bamum  312),        kapitnga  atori^a  my   coat  I 

my  coat  I  put  it  on  {aikuk  na-  who  use  it  {kapitak  a  kayak- 

tive  fur  coat)  ing  coat) 

'huj  -he  it,  them  -^o,  -^it  it,  them 

atorlvku  (Barnum  312)  (UovLugo  he  using  it 

dtoryaJcondku  (ibid.)  atoqinago  do  not  use  it 

(UoqHvJce  {ibid,)  atorhugo  he  using  them 

§4 
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t)^  probably  through  an  intermediate  ^,  is  a  shift  well  known  in 
the  Greenland  grammar;  e.  g., 

Singular  Planl  Pnaraflsiye 

kiLLik  boundary  kiLLiyit       hiLLiya  its  boundary 

tooLLih  loon  tooLLif)it 

daaik  picture,  portrait      assipit         assiya  his  portrait 

The  older  ^,  from  which  the  p  developed,  may  be  traced  in  the  long 
vowel  in  the  plural  of  such  words  as  mannik  egg,  plural  mem- 
fleet y  probably  <inannigit  (Thalbitzer  I,  250). 

The  shifting  from  terminal  ^  to  9  is  known  in  many  other  dialects. 
9  appears  as  a  final  sound  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  excepting 
those  of  West  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Mackenzie  river;  but 
most  of  the  dialects  that  present  forms  with  y  abound  in 
examples  of  other  words  ending  in  k.  We  get  the  impression 
that  either  the  speakers'  own  pronunciation  must  have  been 
somewhat  fluctuating  on  this  point,  or  else  the  recorders  must 
have  vacillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sounds  heard. 

Baffin  land  saviy*^  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  mvi'k  knife 
Baffin  land  innrf\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  inuk  man^  etc.; 

{y passim  in  Baffin  land);  but  also — 
Baffin  land  ixaluk  (Boas  IV,  47);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador 

eqaluk  salmon 
Baffin  land  qaxodluk  {ibid.  Ill,  127);  West  Greenland  and  Labra- 
.   dor  qaquLLvk  fulmar 
Baffin  land  kbuk  {ibid.  IV);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  kook 

river 

[The  differences  in  pronunciation  in  Baffin  land  are  individual  differ- 
ences. In  1884  the  old  men  from  the  east  coast  of  Cumberland 
sound  used  throughout  the  oml  stops;  while  women  and  young 
men  used  nasalized  consonants.  It  seems  that  the  nasalization 
is  in  this  case  due  to  an  extension  of  the  ehai-acteristic  pronun- 
ciation of  women  to  the  male  sex. — F.  B.] 

Smith  Sound  qapanung  [qopanup]    Greenland  qupahi  {arsu)  spar- 
row 
Smith  Sound  marLuy  or  maqqoy       Greenland  marLLvk  two 
Point  Barrow  madririfi  [rTirji]  Greenland  marhoreek  twins 

Point  Barrow  vjarufl  [njarap]  Greenland  ujarak  a  stone 

Point  Barrow  -loifl  [wirji]  Greenland  -vik  place  (suffix) 

§4 
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For  examples  of  forms  ending  in  9  from  Southwest  Alaska,  see 
Barnum,  **  Grammatical  Fundamentals,''  the  stories  /wsr/m, 
e.  g.,  p.  286;  but  in  his  vocabulary,  and  elsewhere  in  his  gram- 
mar, the  words  end  in  k  or  q. 

g>rf.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  fricative  ^  is  frequently  used;  but 
in  the  northeastern  group  it  is  regularly  replaced  by  9,  some- 
times by  ^.  ^  is  found  also  in  Labrador  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Greenland,  between  Holstensborg  and  Julianehib 
(61^-^6^  N.  lat.);  whereas  north  of  Holstensborg  the  same  word* 
are  pronounced  with  9  instead  of  ^. 

Southern  North  of 

West  Qreenland  Holstensborg 

aja^aq  ctjayaq  cup  and  boll 

naalagaq  naalapaq  master 

igipjxia  iyippaa  he  throws  it  away 

iga  ^  iya  (/^a)  kettle 

paniga  paniya  my  daughter 

qaqngo  qdqoyo  when  (in  the  future) 

Cf .  the  Labi'ador  forms  ajagaq^  iga^  panniga^  qaqu^o^  tooga/i  walnis- 
tusk 

Another  example  is: 

South  Greenland  oqarFigaa  he  says  to  him;    North  Greenland 
oqavFiyaa  (Upernavik  oqarpiyaa-^  Ammassalik  oRarpeewaa) 

g  and  w  shift  in  the  Labrador  and  North  Greenland  forms;  e.  g.,  in — 

Labrador  (and 
South  Greenland)  North w^t  Greenland 

tulugaq  txduwaq  raven 

oogaq  omoaq  codfish 

inugaq  inuwak  toe 

The  interchange  between  y  and  g  in  uwaya  i,  and  uwagut  we,  may 
also  be  appropriately  mentioned  here.  It  suggests  that  -9a  in 
uvmya  may  have  originated  from  -ga^  although  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  the  Southwest  Alaska  form  of  this  word  is  hwtngii 
(Barnum  08);  i.  e.,  ^'weya. 
§4 
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§  6.  Changes  of  Dental  and  Labial  Consonants 

>  -^^    as  terminal  sounds:  e.  g., 

^West  Greenland  iput  Baffin  land  ipun  oar 

West  Greenland  aput  Smith  sound  apim  snow  on  the 

ground 
West  Greenland  qulit  Smith  sound  qoUn  ten 

West  Greenland  qamutit  North  Alaska  qarnotin  (Thal- 

bitzer  I,  225)  sledge 
West  Greenland  ar^ut  Mackenzie   river    ayun  man, 

male 

Th  takes  the  place  of  t  at  the  end  of  words  in  all  the  dialects  except 
those  of  Labrador  and  West  Greenland,  but  including  that  of 
Smith  sound,  though  terminal  t  may  occur  sporadically  in  most 
of  the  dialects.*  The  n  may  have  originated  through  the  nasali- 
zation of  t^  corresponding  with  the  shifting  of  k>7). 
We  see  this  shift  in  the  Northwest  Greenland  dialect,  too,  in  some 
instances: 

JdkJcun  uTco  who  are  they;  soon  u'Tco  what  are  they.  Kikkun  and 
soon  are  special  forms  of  Tdhkut  and  soot  (in  the  singular  hina 
WHO,  and  suna  what). 

The  same  shift  may  have  stamped  the  declension  of  nouns  in  the 
plural,  since  the  suffixes  in  the  oblique  cases  are  added  to  a 
nominal  plural  stem  ending  in  n  instead  of  t\  e.  g., 

qaqqat  mountains;  qaqqanut  to  the  mountains;  qaqqane  in,  on,  the 
mountains  (but  in  the  singular  qaqqamut^  qaqqameY 

p  >  m.  This  shift  is  of  rare  occurrence  now  in  Greenland.  It  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  relative  (or  genitive)  juxtaposi- 
tion of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  which  begins  with  a  vowel  (cf. 
Egede,  ''Grammar,"  p.  2,  '^ B  finale  mutatur  in  J/",  sequente 
voce  a  vocali  incipiente"  [this  B  means  p]\  e.  g., 

iLLvm  isertarpia  the  entrance  of  the  house  (instead  of  iiLup) 

The  same  shift  is  attested  by  records  from  other  dialects;  e.  g., 

West  Greenland  aap  yes;  Ammassalik  aa7n  or  eem  in  aamila^ 
eernila  yes,  certainly;  Cape  York  eem  yes 

m 

pin  Baffin  land  the  old  pronunciation  of  men  was  i\  that  of  women  and  of  younger  men  is  n  (see 
p.  985).-F.  B.] 

'In  some  Irregular  plurals  these  suffixes,  -nut  -ne,  really  seem  to  be  added  to  the  full  plural  form;  e.  g., 
Wchtl  WHO,  plural  kikkunnut  i<kikktUnut)  to  whom,  kikkunne  {<kikkutiie)  in,  at  whom  (plural). 
The  above-mentioned  regular  endings  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  these  "  irregular  " 
ones. 
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Southwest  Alaska  am'im  koVanun  [amim  goz  .  .  .  ]  above  tla 
door  (Nelson,  tale  from  St.  Michael,  Norton  sound,  in  *' Eskimo 
of  Bering  Strait");  cf.  Greenland  ammip  qtUaanut  above  the 
skin 

Southwest  Alaska  nunam  of  the  land  (Bamum,  9),  cf.  Greenland 
nunap 

[In  Baffin  land  both  p  and  m  occur  in  the  same  way  as  r>7, 
R>V^  t>n^  are  found.     See  p.  985,  and  note  1,  p.  987. — F.  R] 


fn>w  or  ^' 

Labrador  imnaq 

Baffin  land  taimna 

Baffin  land  imna  (Boas  II,  348) 

Baffin  land  uvam/n^uLe  but  to  me 

(iWrf.) 
North  Alaska  uHmnun  [uamnun] 

(Ray  66) 
Southwest  Alaska  humldk 
Southwest  Alaska  pekdmkin  mine 

thou  art 


Gr.  i^nnaq  steep  declivity 
Gr.  tda^na  that  one 
Gr.  i^na  that 
Gr.  uwa^nnut  to  me 

Gr,  uvya^nnut  to  me 

Gr.  hu^LLoq  thumb 

Gr.  pir^a^kkit  I  have  thee 


Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr. 


p{f)>w  or '^. 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  Mit 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  iUipae 
Labrador  (nowadays)  igvit 
Labrador  uibvak 
Baffin  land  taipkoa 
Mackenzie  river  tapkoa. 
North  Alaska  kdblun 
Greenland     (Egede,    1750)     kciblo 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kahlunak    Gr. 
Mackenzie  river  kpapt^ 
Southwest  Alaska  kafchin  [qaFciri] 
Southwest  Alaska  'chupplu  Gr. 

Southwest    Alaska    'aprun    main    Gr. 

trail,  regular  passage 
Mackenzie  river  (coast  of  Hudson    Gr. 

bay)  nippiakkiak 


(1900)  'tLLit  thou 
(1900)  z'li'^sse  you 
(1900)  iLLit  thou 
(1900)  u'irFoq  a  fern 


Gr.  taa^koa  those 


ga^LLnt  or)       , 

•       J.       [eyebrow 
qaLLut       J  "^ 

qcLLLunaaq  European 


Gr.  qa^Mit  how  many 

su^LLoq  tube 

a^qqut  or  dFqqut  pathway 

nvwiaraiaq  girl 


§  6.  Shiftiiig  of  Voiced  and  Voiceless  Fricatives 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greenland  language,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole,  that  no  voiced  consonant 
occurs  which  is  long  (geminated),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nasal 

consonants,  m  (ammit  skins),  n  (anneq  the  greatest  onb),  y  {ipi^ii 
§6 
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TOP  OF  A  mountain),  n  {oNNa  ARitfPix).  The  other  voiced  consonants 
of  the  language  {w,  l^  jy  ^,  r)  are  always  short,  and  are  found  only 
between  weak  (unstressed)  syllables  or  in  the  transition  from  a  weak 
to  a  strongly  stressed  syllable.  If  the  weak  syllable  has  the  stress 
owing  to  derivation  or  inflection  of  the  word,  the  fricative  consonant 
becomes  unvoiced  and  long;  e.  g., 


West   Greenland    ma'raLLuk 

morass,  swamp 
West  Greenland  neri'woq  eats 

West  Greenland  taaq  dark- 
ness, shadow 
Mackenzie      river     tapapk 

OMBRE 

Southwest  Alaska  a^riftaka 
I  quarrel  with  him 

Southwest  Greenland  ni^aq  a 

snare 
Southwest  Greenland  V^a  a 

pot 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'geq 

south  wind 
Mackenzie  river  niyepk  east 

wind 

West  Greenland  a'loq  a  sole 

West  Greenland    il'inne   at, 
by  thee 

W>FF* 

West    Greenland     i'wik    (a 

blade  of)  grass 
West  Greenland  a/wa  north 


West    Greenland    a'wippaa 

divides  it  in  two  pieces 
Mackenzie      river     avitoak 

DIVORCER 


Greenland  'maRRoq  clay 

Greenland       ^neRRiwik      eating- 
place  (table,  etc.) 

Greenland   'taRRoq    shadow,    re- 
flection 


Greenland 


'aRRvwoq  hastens 
'aRRappoq  flies   into 
a  passion 


West  Greenland   'nixxdt  snares 

(plural) 
West    Greenland    'ixxawik    the 

pot-place  (kitchen,  etc.) 

West    Greenland    'nixxerpoq    it 
is  south  wind 


West     Greenland     aLLut     soles 

(plural) 
West  Greenland  'IllU  thou 


West     Greenland     'iFpit    grass 

(plural) 
West  Greenland   'aFwa   there  in 

the  north 

West  Greenland  'aFvaq  the  half 
part 
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j>s*  In  the  evolution  of  the  Greenland  group  of  dialects  the  shlh 
j>8  appears  to  have  been  of  special  importance.  In  a  greit 
many  words  the  dialects  west  of  Davis  strait  havej,  which  h» 
frrown  into  voiceless  s  in  Greenland.* 


Metckenzie  River 

(?) 
_  (?)  _ 

iyih  (pi.  iyit)\ 
or  iyipk 

nuvHya^  pi.  1 
n  uvilyat  J 
Jcpeyuk 

mikiyopk 


\ 


Labrador 

puije 
wngmajet 

iije  (or  ijje) 

nuvuja^  pi. 

nuvujet 
qejuk 

mikijoq 


Greenland 

puise 
ammassat 


seal 
capekc^ 


i'se  (pi.  i'sit)  eye 

'nuia  (pi.  nu'issaC)  cloud 


qi*suk 
rriikisooq 


wood 
Uttle 


c  (cc)  >  ss. 

Mackenzie  River  Labrador 

tamadja  or  madjta        tamadja  (Bourquin 
\7nac:d\  vraiment,         §  192)  here  it  is 

CERTAINEMENT 

kpafdopk  FLfecHB  kargjok  arrow 

ugivk^'og^iuk  \oc:ulc\  ngjvk^^xX 

PHOQUE 

itjek  [ic.'ek]  froid  ttje  frost 

todjiapk   [to:c:aq]        tootjaq  beam 

POUTRB 

(?)  'txiapk   (verbal 


ending) 
(?)  yuapk 

n  >  t8. 

North  Alaska  (Ray) 


'djiuiq  big,  great 


Greenland 

tamassa  here  it  is 
massa  here   is;  to 

wit 
qarsoq  arrow 
vsstik   seal  {Ph^ca 

harbata) 
use  frost,  cold 
toossaq  beam  of  a 

house 

-ssuaq  big,  great 


nutjd  [nu^:a\ 
net  yd 
naityua 
akityud 


Mackenzie  River 

t^tainat  \}itama£\ 
tpiina  [^und\ 
nut^t  or  nudJuU 
nat^pk  or  nadjhpk 
naltopk  (fin) 
ap^itopk 


four 

what 

hair 

seal  {Phocavitulm] 

short 

soft 


>  The  original  sound  may  still  be  traced  in  some  words  of  the  dialects  of  Anunaasalik  {iijeama  i 
alone;  -Icajik  [suffix]  BAD)  and  of  Smith  sound  (Thalbitxer  1, 192, 216). 
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Tjabrador 

Northwest 
Greenland 

Central  and  South- 
em  Greenland 

aittamat 

sisamat 

aisamat 

four 

8u*na 

'suna 

'auna 

what 

nutaet 

nuttat 

nviaat 

hair 

netaeq 

naitok 

aJckitoh 

ndtteq 

naaHtoq 

aqittoq 

nataeq 

nxmHaoq 

aqitaoq 

seal  {Plioca  vitvlina) 

short 

soft 

In  Southwest  Alaska  the^*  seems  to  have  changed  to  5,  too,  in  some 
few  words;  e.  g., 

Southwest  Alaska 

'?^^?^^  winter  <*[ukjuk]'i 
ne^qoq  head  <  *\riajqoq\  ? 


Greenland 

uki'oq  Winter 
niaqoq\i^!aA  <najaqoq'i 


'kaahprHJc  (Bamum  341)  water- 
proof shirt 

kaaKbruk  (Schultze)  storm- 
coat  '<  '^{Jcaj^rak'\ 


Mackenzie  River 

kmfpak  robe  de  poil 


§  7.  Shifting  of  Voiceless  Fricatives  and  Stopped  Consonants 

The  i2,  X,  and  f  do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik,  Smith 
sound,  and  Ammassalik.  In  this  "  northeastern  group  "  these  sounds 
are  replaced  by  y,  k^  andj9.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ammassalik  dialect 
has  even  carried  this  shifting  of  open  ^nd  stopped  consonants  through 
in  changing  l\jq  t  (Thalbitzer  I,  202). 


Central  and  South- 
west Greenland 


H-q. 


X'k. 


F'p. 


L-t. 


aRReetumik 

eRR0TL07)0 

naaxxa 

axxerpoq 

aaxxaq 

savFaq 

avFoq 

oqarFiyaa 


iLLiia 


Upernavik 


AmnuusaHk 


a^qeesumik  - 

eqqoTLoyo  eqqertlyo 

naakka  - 

akkerpoq  akkerpoq 

sakkaq  adkkaq 


sarpaq  aarpaq 

arpdq  arp'dq 

oqarpiyaa  oqarpeewaa 

—  iyyert'lne 

—  ittiwa 


slowly 
washing  it 


no 

approaches 

a  thin-haired  skin 


current 

whale 

he  says  to  him 


singing 
his  house 


§7 
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The  following  words  of  the  Baffin-land  and  Labrador  dialects  may  be 
compared  with  those  just  mentioned: 

North  LoLbradornaa^kak  (South:  atckak)=UpemAvik  naakkano 

Labrador  magguk  [maRRuk^  Bourquin  §  6= Smith  sound  maqqo^^ 
Central  West  Greenland  maRLxJc  two 

Baffin  land  itirhing  [itirpip]  Boas  I,  660= Anunassalik  tserpH= 
West  Greenland  iserrik  entrance-place 

Baffin  land  majoartuney  ingertune  Boas  II=Anmiassalik  -^tW  (ver- 
bal ending)  =  West  Greenland  -Lune 


§  8.  The  Oreenlandic  s  Sounds 

The  Greenlandio  s  {ss)  sounds  may  be  traced  to  different  sources. 
Some  have  originated  from  j^  others  from  <?,  and  others  again  from  U 
88 [a :^  has  in  many  cases  originated  from  a  consonant^'  (voiced  or 
voiceless?). 


QreenlAod 

Labrador 

Mackensie  River 

Alaska 

S<t. 

sisamat 

8ittamat 

t^itamat[ci\ 

8tamen  four 

sisit 

8itte  lair  of 

tchUi  [cUl\  ANTRK 

— 

• 

a  fox 

> 

{8erpoq 

Uterpoq 

itertoapk  he  en- 

iftrdutdkd   1    bring 

ters 

it  in  with  me 

ss<1J  [c]. 

timmi88dt       timmitjdt 


(sing,  tinmiapk)        (sing.       tingrnmydk 

bird 


apersoot 


ajypertsuk  fatepkt^idn 


88  [S:]  <  kj,  gj. 
noMuk  nakjxik  antler 


nagiuk  or  nakd' 
jiuk[nac:vJr] 


8i88ag 


sigjak  shore       t^igd^apk  rtvage 


{'dpjnUn)    question 

{%=n^?ikdk  head 
[Bamum  355]  cf. 
§6) 


"^SH  <  pj^  Wj. 

ti^smrLvJc      tipjarluk 

driftwood 


88  <  re. 

i88aa*k 


iggak  [  ixxa :  k\     {it^lpapk  LU- 
snow-goggles      nettes) 


§8 
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medicine  for  the 
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The  shift  t>8  may  be  observed  in  those  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
et  suffix  the  usual  initial  of  which  is  t  has  to  be  added  after  a  word 
ending  in  {^  since  t  between  two  "Ps  will  change  to  «;  e.  g.,  in  the  opta- 
tive tahdiait  would  he  would  see  you,  <  ^-U-tit  but  tdkidiMit  would 
THEY  WOULD  SEE  YOU,  <  'Ut-tit.  Likewise  in  tdkoffamisit  as  he  saw  you 
(cf .  taJcoyaTnittit  as  they  saw  you). 

aa^Loaisit  your  gun,  the  guns  (<aa^LaaH  a  gun) 

tLLuisiput  through  his  houses  ( <  iLLuatiyvi  through  his  house) 

kamiBit=^Jcamitit  (both  in  use)  your  boots 

'Sippaa^^'Uppaa  (verbal  suffix,  causative) 

The  shift ^'>«  has  left  few  traces  only  in  the  Greenland  grammar; 
e.  g.,  in  the  inflection  of  syme  few  nouns. 

kan^jdjoq^  plural  Jca'nassut  {<*komajjut)  a  sea-scorpion 
qa/rajaq^  locative  qarasayne  (place-name  in  Oommannaq  fiord) 
piycLs^d  thtee,   plural  <*piffajoq  (cf.  yiyajuat  the  third,   etc.) 
(Thalbitzer  I,  177) 

§  9.  Shifting    of    Consonants    with    Change    of    Place    of 

Articulation 

The  shifts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all  alike,  in  that 
the  place  of  articulation  does  not  change.  The  following  examples  of 
shift  are  chiefly  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  place  of  articulation: 

Labrador  Mackenzie  River  Greenland 

qihkertdq                        kpikepktapk  qefqerttaq    island 

ndlunaihutaq                ni>lunayhutapk{BiQ'  nalundarqvtaq    a 

nal)  mark 

erqerqoq                          kpikeptkpopk  =  ek-  e^qerqoq       fourth 

kdikok  coast  of  finger 

Hudson  bay) 

The  latter  word  may  be  compared  with  the  Alaska  forms  of  the 
same  word,  northern  Alaska  yixikutko  (Bay),  northwest  Alaska  etitkook 
(Wells  and  Kelly),  southwest  Alaska  ikkUthkok  (Bamum)  [ik:iLqoq]j 
cf .  Thalbitzer  I,  263. 

The  same  shift  may  be  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the  West  Green- 
land teqefi'qoq  A  cokner  or  a  house,  and  the  East  Greenland  tHkerqo^. 

These  diflferences  are  probably  due  to  analogy,  and  not  to  successive 
shif  tings  of  the  parts  of  articulation.    The  same  is  true  of  the  examples 

§9 
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of  thb  shift  in  the  Greenland  language,  where  it  appears  in  double 
forms  of  words,  like  nuerLoq= nicer Luk^  etc.  (Thalbitzer  I,  176). 


Labrador 


ubva 

nagvArpog 
[naxFa:r''\ 
^X'F. 

hivgak 


East  Qreenland 

uppa 

Mackende  River 


West  Greenland 

uxxa  or  uFFa 


nadjuvaptoph      ndysscut/rpoq 


hivgaph 


ki^FFCtq 


perhapH 


finds,  invents 
something 

a  servant 


g^w.  As  for  this  shift,  see  §  4. 


§  10.  VocaUc  Shifts 

The  shifting  of  ^  >  ^,  w  >  ^,  is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  of  West  and  East  Greenland  (Thalbitzer  I,  196  et  seq). 
Likewise  many  words  of  the  western  dialects,  as  spelled  by  the  dif> 
ferent  recorders,  bear  evidence  of  vocalic  changes  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. In  Alaska  we  often  find  ?*  in  the  base  of  the  word,  corre- 
sponding to  iov  e  in  Greenland. 


>  =  Baffin  land  innadlin  a  piece  of  skin  used  to  lay  io  the  bottom  of  a  kayak. 


w-/. 

West  Qreenland 

East  Greenland 

aLLerqut 

atteqin 

jaw-bones 

Bikut 

sikin 

sea-ice 

mavLLuJc 

martik 

two 

aiLdttooq 

attdtteeq 

a  seal 

nanoq 

naneq 

a  bear 

fl-i. 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

(Bamum) 

nuppa  (sound. 

noise) 

nipe 

voice 

tuppsakok  (it  stinks) 

tipe 

smell 

hhnchinak 

ti^sinak 

fun 

niU/yuqtdd 

nen!  Sfuppoya 

I  want  to  eat 

kuvldrstdk 

qi^LLertoq 

it  glitters 

mammok 

mamippoq 

it  heals 

ivWhucKek 

?  erisaaq  or 
ermalisaq^ 

waterproof  boots 

keVlug^vok 

MllFFOq 

the  mammoth 
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West  Greenland 

imanna 

aap  ila 
aa^yooq 

Baffin  Land 

aqaarpoq  he  says  no* 

Southwest  Alaska 

a'rndndh  or  muk 

muk  or  vwq 

ndtuk 

neguk 

'livryJc 

'kindk 

'kdnUk 

uj^  ai. 

Mackenzie  Riyer 

nuv^ya  (pi.  nuvUb- 
yat) 

ivalok  (pi.    ivalut) 


East  Greenland 

iminna 
aamila) 
eetnila  J 
eerfyooq 


thus 

yes,  certainly 
yes  is  said 

East  Greenland 

eerqe  no 


West  Greenland 


?  =  Vmuk 


i'meq 
na'teq 

ili'veq 

ikVneq 

qalneq 


Labrador 


milk 

water 

floor 

north 

grave 

fire 

mouth 


Greenland 

nuvuja  (pi.  nu"     nuia  (pi.  nu'issdt) 
vujdt)  cloud 


ivaZo  (pi.  ivaluit)     ujaZo  or  ujaloq 

sinew 

Vowel  changes  like  those  here  mentioned  have  left  distinct  traces 
in  many  derivatives  of  the  present  Greenlandic  language;  e.  g., 


u-i. 


aa^saq  summer 
uyemaaq  spring 
iLLu^tta  our  house's 
ernerata  of  his  son 

aput  snow  on  the  ground 

emutaq  grandchild 

ikumawoq  is  on  fire,  burns 
kapuiwoq  is  one  who  stabs 
itvUppoq  goes  over  land, 

crosses  over  the  ice 
iliwaa  lays  it  (or  him)  down 


aa^si-^cik  summer-place 
uperni'wik  spring-place 
iLLnHtt7)ut  through  our  house 
emeratiyut  through  his  son 

aplwoq  (the  ground)  is  covered 

with  snow 
erniwoq  gives  birth  to  a  child 
erneq  son 

iki'ppaa  sets  it  on  fire 
kapiioaa  stabs  him 
i'tl^LLeq  place  where  one  crosses 

iliioeq  or  iluweq  a  grave 


iBoasII,  834. 
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The  same  sounds  are  used  vicariously  in  several  words  in  West 
Greenland. 

kamik  and  kamak  boot  {ka7n^tkka=kammakka  my  boots) 

kaluyaaarpoq^kali^ssarpoq  pulls  and  jerks  in  order  toadvasce 
i8u^tterpaa=  isi^tterpaa  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
qappiorpoq^'^qappiuirpoq  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessaotlT 

§  11.  Mutation 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  the  established  vowel-shifts  belongii^ 
to  older  periods  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  i 
steady  tendency  to  produce  certain  slight  shiftings  of  the  vowelcs  ic 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  following  sounds.  This  is  tbr 
Greenlandic  (or  probably  general  Eskimo)  form  of  mutation.  There 
are  two  classes  of  mutation,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bipar- 
tition  of  the  vowel  system  : 


a  >  a  (a) 

a  >  A 

e  >  i 

%e  >  E  (6) 

0   >   u 

OyU  >   o  {o) 

u  >  u(y) 

Examples: 

a>d. 

nWaaa  his  hood 

n&9at  pi. 

amau  his  woman  (mother) 

amdt  women 

td'aeq  lake 

'tdWit  pi. 

sapixcaa  to  dike,  dam 

sd^ssdt  a  dike,  dam 

awa'taq  a  sealing  bladder 

aJwdttdt  pi. 

uwapa  1 

vlwW^ttut  as  I    vlwd^nne  at  me 

a>a. 

a'torpa  is  it  used 

altorpat  are  they  used 

sisa'maat  the  fourth 

'simnmt  four 

qvHaane  above  it 

qyHanne  above  them 

e>i. 

puiae  seal 

puisit  pi. 

tupeq  tent 

tupine  his  (own)  tent 

sule  yet 

svlilo  and  yet 

taZeqv^Tia 

talia  his  arm 

§11 
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a'loq  sole  alua  bis  sole  'aLLut  soles 

tLLo  house  tLLua  his  house  izLvt  houses 

a'torpoq  it  is  used  a'torput  they  are  used 

nujvfarpoff  (a  dog)  is  shy  nvjiiittoq  not  shy,  tame 

q;Vbad,  useless  a'jusfnisee  how  bad  it  is 

A.  shifting  in  the  vowels  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  following 
uvular  consonant  may  be  termed  uvuuiB  mutation.  The 
result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  a  vowel  +  r,  y,  or  jg  is  the  uvu- 
larization  by  which  the  vowel  changes  according  to  the  scheme 
just  mentioned.  The  uvularized  vowels  are  symbolized  in  ordi- 
nary transcription  as  ar  {aq^  au),  er  {eq^  eR\  or  {oq^  or).  The 
vowel  and  the  consonant  in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  unit. 
The  vowel  is  pronounced  with  uvular  friction,  while  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place 
(cf .  §  2  under  q  and  r).  The  vowels  which  are  affected  in  this 
way  have  a  remarkable  hollow  and  grating  sound;  in  case  of  o 
and  e  it  is  occasionally  somewhat  like  o  on  account  of  the 
rounding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  An  e  between 
two  w's  and  an  e  between  two  r's  are  acoustically  widely  dif- 
ferent sounds. 

nasaa  his  hood;  nasAq  a  hood 

amaa   his   woman    (mother);    amaq  [Am:Aq]  woman;   arnara 

[Am:Ard]  my  mother 
qarssaaq  [qAr8:A:q]  a  loom;  pi.  qaraaaH  [qAr8:adt] 
qaqqame  [qAq:ame\    on,  in,   the    mountain;    qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq\    a 

mountain 

e>E. 

amia  or  arnee  his  (its)  skin;  ameq  [afniEq]  a  skin 
/qe=/qeq  [eqsq]  comer;  eqia  his  corner  of  the  mouth 
neriwoq  eats;  nerefreerpoq  [nsra'rBcrpoql  has  finished  eating 
emiJcka  my  sons;    €rn€ra[EmErd\  my  son;    emeq[Eq'\  a  son;    erne 
[sme]  his  (own)  son 

o>o. 

ntaqua  his  head;    niaqoq  [nioj^oq]  a  head 
nana = nanoq  a  bear 

iLLo  a  house;    iLLorssuaq  [iL.'ora.'uAq]  a  big  house 
Kaasasvic  (name)H-ri{;t^+9t^:  Kaaaasorujoyuaq  the  little  poor 
wretched  Kaasasuk 

§11 
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§  12.  Betrog^ressive  Uvularization 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  the  name  of  a  phonetic  teodaicT 
toward  uvular  anticipation,*  which  may  have  begun  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  language,  since  it  can  be  traced  in  all  dialects.  Its 
transforming  activity  has  asserted  itself  at  different  stages  in  tfe 
de^^elopment  of  the  language,  and  has  penetrated  the  eastern  dialeti^ 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  west  It  shows  itself  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Eskimo  language,  in  that  many  words  in  tb? 
Greenland  and  Labrador  dialects  have  ar,  er^  or  (uvularized  voweUu 
when  the  western  and  partly  also  the  central  dialects  have  retained 
the  original  sounds,  a,  /,  u.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  mij 
probably  be  traced  back  to  a  shift  of  the  word-stress  whereby  th* 
vowel  of  the  syllable  that  lost  its  stress  has  in  the  course  of  time  d& 
appeared.  By  this  contraction  of  the  word,  two  consonants  hare 
come  into  contact,  and  either  have  been  assimilated  or  have  shifted 
places  (cf.  Alaska  nimra^  and  Greenland  nerma  his  [its]  binding,  both 
formed  from  nimeq  +  suflSx  a,  his,  its).  The  Alaska  form  suggest 
that  the  r  of  nerma  may  be  explained  as  the  final  uvular  of  nm^^, 
shifted  to  r;  and  this  supposition  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  (cf .  the  vocabulary  of  Petitot),  and 
the  dialects  west  of  Hudson  bay,  contain  some  transitional  formi 
stressed  in  the  original  manner;  e.  g.,  atepelt  [a'tereet]^  the  plural  of 
atefi  [a'teq]  name,  regularly  formed,  likewise  atepa  my  name  (in 
Alaska  atqa^  in  Greenland  arqa),  A  metathesis  of  the  consonants  has 
taken  place  in  the  Greenland  mavLuk  two,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Alaska  maXrvk  and  Mackenzie-river  tnalceroJc.  On  account  of  the 
assimilation  or  metathesis  of  the  consonants,  the  uvular  consonant 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  suffix  or  final  part  of  the  word  has 
been  displaced,  and  is  now  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  the  forms 
east  of  Hudson  bay.  In  most  of  the  eastern  dialects  the  preceding  vowel 
has  thus  been  uvularized:  ntrma  has  become  nerma^  qitqa  its  middle 
(Mackenzie  river)  has  become  qerqa  (through  *qiqqa).  Intermediate 
forms  are  found  in  the  Baffin-land  dialect  {iq^  ir\  tiq,  ur\  etc.);  but 
in  some  instances  the  assimilation  of  the  consonants  {tl)  has  been  car- 
ried further,  in  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  land  (Smith  sound), 
than  in  West  Greenland. 

I  The  uvular  podtioD  of  the  palate,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  word,  is  anticip«ted 
in  the  base  of  the  word  (Thalbitzer  I.  241-242). 
sRay  nimxa  thb  lashing  of  the  harpoon-shaft. 
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L^mples:* 

West  Eskimo 

-r/i^nik  (Barnum)  two 
^pd7ie  {FetitotYocab.  LXII) 

JADIS 

dlththrakH    [aLRa:ko]    (Bar- 
num) next  year 

ndlthkirtdk  [naLqirtoq]  (Bar- 
num) it  is  straight 


Mtlrdd[kaLra:]  (Barnum  342) 

white 
katlcha  (Schultze  66)  white 

amelrartut    (S.    Al.   Woldt- 

Jacobsen  328) 
amalleraktok  (N.  Al.  Woldt- 

Jacobsen  328)  many 
amihlerrut  (Barnum  75)  many 

naUrit  (Rink  II,  83,  no.  21) 

geese 
nokdleret{^hxx\tzQbb)\  kdl  = 

[x]or[ri]? 
n^galek  (Ray  55)  goose-town 

ulvj  uLryorL. 

kulthh'vet  (Barnum  348) 
[qicLqwit\  the  shelves  in 
native  houses 

kulva'raka  (Barnum)  I  put  it 
up  high  \(jvlwarak(i\  . 

altuLma  (Barnum  327),  verbal 
form  <dtdqtod  I  sing,  ""^ 
wear,  etc. 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

viavLuk  (Gr.)  two;  laaRRuk  (Lab.) 
two 

avLcume  (Gr.)  in  the  other  one; 
aRROcme  (Lab.)  last  year 

na/rLVAjDoq{Q[V, )\tiastT2iighi\  {u  >i 

see  §  10) 
naxxowoq    (Erdman:      nciggovok) 

(Lab.)  it  is  straight 
qa'qortoq  (Gr.)  white 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 


amevLdsoot  (Gr.)  many 
amevLaqaa^'t  (Gr.)  they  are  many 


7ie)'Leq^  pi.  nerLerit  goose 


qoTLor-  e.  g.,  in  qovLorpoq  (Gr.) 
water  falling  or  streaming  down 

quLLarterpaa  {K^qu^LLar-Y  (Gr.) 
lifts  it  up  m  the  air 

*atorL-j    e.    g.,    atormine     (Gr.) 
liner 


use.        usmg 


»The  abbreviations  Al.,  C,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  respectively  for  Alaska,  Coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river. 

'Perhaps  the  same  word  as  Lab.  kugvarlipa  lifts  up  in  his  trousers,  etc.,  which  becomes  more 
evident  by  comparison  with  Gr.  qaiLcrpaa  covers  it  (»Lab.  kaffvirtipa  [Thalbitzer  I,  230]  =A1. 
taJvaqtaka  [1.  c,  231;  Barnum  339]). 
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West  Eskimo 

enVf  emr,  etjr>em,  ertn,  ertf. 

openrak    (Rink)  spring-time 
openachkak  (Schultze  43) 
'up^naqhak  (Barnum  373) 
penrvJc   socks    woven    from 

grass  (Barnum) 
chdpingrdtoJc  (Barnum)  it  is 

nothing,  it  is  not  an  actual 

thing 
ingrik  (Barnum)  mountain 

pefninra  (Barnum  67)  the 
stronger,  its  stronger  one 

'enru  (Barnum)  a  talisman, 
a  charm 

nimxa  [nimra]  (Ray)  its  lash- 
ing, band 

unr>orn. 

un  kd[unra]{BsLrn\im) his  arm- 
pit 
katunra  (Barnum)  son 
tungra  (Barnum)  a  spirit 
kinggnunra  (Barnum)  that  or 

those  behind 
kifiumvpa  (Petitot) 
sr  >  rn,  gr  (cr)  >  *rj  >rs>  sh. 

az'r(w/iarak(B2Lrn\xm  327)  adul- 
tery 
dzhrdugna  peccake  contra  vi 

ezrekoak  (Wells  a.  Kelly) 
frost-bite 

to2raX'(Woldt-Jacobsen)white 
egra  (Wells  a.   Kelly)  (my  if) 

eve 
.  eqka  [Ijirka]  (Barnum)  my  eyes 

{iqka  my  eye) 
nazruk  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  abdo- 
men 
kug'^Tu  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  a  swan 
ngWu  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  bearded 

seal 
iggru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  testicles 

§  12 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labndbrj 


u'pemodq  (Gr.)  spring-time 

pinne  (Gr.)  straw  that  is 
perr^it  (Lab.)  stuck  in  the  boot- 
sapema-  (Gr.)  it  is  impossible 
(to  do) 

iffyik  (Gr.)  top  of  a  mountain 
(pimmak  (Gr.)  skilled  througL 

practice 
piinariovok^    pimmariuterp*fi 
(Lab.)  thinks  he  is  astrongmtn 
aamuaq  (Gr.)   charm,    amulet 

aar<€€T\ 
nerma  (Gr.)  its  band,  lashing 


oma  (Gr.)  his  arm-pit 

qitorndq  (Gr.)  child 
tooniaq  (Gr.)  a  spirit 

kir)orna  (Gr.)  after  that 


arsscui'rpaa  (Gr.)  deprives  him 
violently  of  something,  robs 

iraekau  (Gr.  Egede,  1750) 
isseqaa^q  (Gr.  now)  it  is  strong 

cold 
qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 
irae    (Gr.    Egede,    1750)   eye 

{<*irje) 
Use  (Gr.  now)  eye;  i'sikka  my 

eyes 
ndssdt  (Gr.)  abdomen  (<*  wr- 

jat) 
qussuk  (Gr.)  a  swan  ( <  ^qnrjvk) 
%L88uk  (Gr.)  seal  {<*urj%tk) 

ismk  (Gr.)  testicles  {^<*iTJuk) 
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Here  I  may  mention  an  Alaska  word,  part  of  which  is  apparently 
"fluenced  by  retrogfressive  uvularization:  ir' shnlnhrdt  (Barnum  337) 
^^'^^XJNTAiN  SPIRITS  is  the  same  word  as  Gr.  isserqat  {<*irsimnqat'i)^ 
li^igular  isseraq^  spelled  by  Egede  (1760)  irserak.  The  same  is  true 
>:^   the  Al.  'kdkrlok  (Barnum)  throat,  'kacfdvk  (Schultze)  LiP=Gr. 

^^LTLOq  LIP. 


,  Xg,  sq  >  rq. 

Alaska                         Mackenzie  River     Baffin  Land 

Labrador 

Greenland 

(Petitot)                  (Boas) 

(Bourquin) 

atkra    (Woldt-    atkpa  his  name 

Jacobsen) 

arqa 

arqa         his 

atra   (Barnum)  atepa  my  name 

> 

name 

his  name 

ndtrok       (Bar-   natkpo      fond 

{iietteq^  nat 

-  narqa  floor. 

num)                              DU  BARK 

teq) 

bottom 

mlttqon  (N.  Al., 

Woldt-Jacob- 

* 

sen) 

inetkpon              rniqun 

rnerqut 

nierqut 

ininqcm  (S.  AL, 

aiguille 

needle 

Woldt-Jacob- 

sen)  needle 

initkpopk            miqung 

merqoq 

merqoq  hair 

POIL 

of  animals 

ikkilthkok  [ik: 

iLqoq]     (Bar- 

num) 

ekkdikok     (C.) 

ekkitkaurak 

kpikeptkpopk 

ixiqoq 

erqerqoq 

eqerqoq    the 

(Woldt-Jacob- 

(M.) 

little  finger 

sen)  the  little 

finger 

'i^i/a  (Schultze)  {itguk  fin)          iqoa 

erqua 

erqiia      the 

the  end 

back    end 
of  it 

(^c>'X:a  [Barnum]  kpitkpa              *qiqa 

qerqa 

qerqa       the 

middle)               milieu 

middle  of 
it 
erLamik   in- 

Urk'klu      (Bar- 

epklo intestin   iqawik 

erchavik 

num)  evil 

testines 

'guluk  (Sch  ul  tze) 

[eR:awiJc\ 

erLoq      rec- 

intestines 

tum 

i^lqta  [Barnum]  {itchvJc  angle)  iqe 

erqe 

eqe^  eqeq  cor- 

his den) 

ner 
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Alaska 


Mackenzie  River 
(Petitot) 


tchiikpopJc 

GENOU 


akhizhzhigik 
\ao:i8:igiq\ 

(Barnum) 

ptarmigan 

'chiskohd  [cisqo- 
ka]  (Barnum) 
my  knee 

'okdk       [oq  :oq]]opkt^k 
blubber  J    oras 

vskoqtoqWcd 
(Barnum)     I 
hold  him  with 
a  cord  (dog, 
etc.) 


Baffin  Land     Labrador 
(Boa^t)       (Bourqnin) 

axi'gim    aqigeq 
[aRi^xiq] 


diqisseq 
ptarmigai! 


*f 


siqoq         seerqoq 


seerqo'i^a^ 


uxsuq        orssoq 
[ursuq] 

tiqsim       orsaeq 


CTsm*i  blub- 
ber 

orsse^l  boue 
ring  for 
fastenififf 
thetrat^ 
(sledge- 
dog) 


The  importance  of  retrogressive  uvularization  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Eskimo  language  is  evident.  Indeed,  this  phonetic  process  ins 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  morphology  of  the  eastern  dialects 
the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  The  following  sectioo:^, 
treating  of  the  general  grammatical  features  of  the  language,  coDtun 
many  examples  of  inflectional  forms,  that  may  be  understood  only 
when  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  of 
transformation,  due  to  the  change  of  the  word-stress  mentioned  in  §  3. 

CLASSES  OF  WOILDS,  BASE  AND  STEM  (§§1S-16) 

§  13.  Oeneral    Remarks  on   the    Structure  of  the    Eskimo 

Language 

The  structure  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  of  a  highly  synthetic  char- 
acter, which  apparently  testifies  to  a  typical  tendency  of  the  Eskimo 
mind  to  concentrate  and  condense  its  notions  into  as  few  word-com- 
plexes, or  units  of  speech,  as  possible.  Therefore  a  single  Elskimo 
word  may  represent  a  whole  sentence  as  compared  with  our  usual 
mode  of  expression;  e.  g. — 

anerquwdatit  he  (a)  begs  {guwd)  you  {f^it)  to  go  out  (aner) 
aneidarqerquwaatit  he  begs  you  again  (j^)  to  go  out  early  {iao^) 

As  a  rule,  such  an  Eskimo  word  or  word-sentence  can  be  analyzed 
and  divided  into  an  initial  base- word  {aner  to  go  out),  one  or  several 
§13 
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didclle  suffixes  {iaar^  qer^  quwd)^  and  a  final  element  (atif).  In  this 
.tift-pter  we  shall  consider  only  the  final  elements,  which  are  the  proper 
nflectional  foi*ms  and  represent  the  most  important,  because  the 
nost  frequently  used,  granunatical  elements  of  the  language. 

§  14.  Base  and  Stem 

Sbfost  words  of  the  Eskimo  language  have  two  or  several  inflectional 
steins.  The  shortest  stem  is  often  identical  with  the  base,  and  may 
be  an  obsolete  stem.  The  base,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  primary 
stem,  or  the  smallest  number  of  sounds  of  which  the  word  can  consist, 
without  losing  its  close  resemblance  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  word; 
v^e  will  call  this  the  base  of  derivation. 

The  inflectional  stem,  or  stems,  are  the  secondary  or  expanded 
steins,  which  have  originated  in  the  history  of  the  language,  owing 
partly  to  suffixation  and  partly  to  phonetic  changes  in  the  bases  of 
the  word. 

In  the  dialects  of  West  Greenland  (the  northernmost  at  Smith 
sound  excepted),  all  words  end  either  in  one  of  the  vowels  a^  e^  Oj  or 
in  one  of  the  consonants  j?^  t^  Jc^  q.  Of  these  sounds,  only  final  ^  is 
confined  to  a  certain  class  of  words  (viz.,  nouns),  whereas  the  other 
final  sounds  are  common  to  all  classes  of  words.  Words  that  end  in  a, 
<3,  or  ^,  or  in  y,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  are  always  singular  forms;  h 
is  the  dual  character,  t  the  plural  character;  but  there  are  nouns  that 
end  in  ^  or  ^  in  the  singular;  e.  g.,  inuk  a  man,  an  Eskimo;  sdnnat 

TOOL. 

In  studying  the  bases  of  Elskimo  words  we  shall  soon  see  that  sev- 
eral of  them  end  in  other  sounds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
actual  words  of  modem  Eskimo;  e.  g.,  in  i,  Uj  or  I  {l)  (see  §  15).  The 
Eskimo  bases  are  either  monosyllabic  or  bisy liable;  the  stems  appear 
to  be  bases  widened  by  one  or  two  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  affected 
by  change  of  stress.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  bases  are  hypo- 
thetical forms,  secondary  as  compared  with  the  words  of  the  modem 
language;  i.  e.,  they  have  been  reconstructed  from  these  words  for 
purposes  of  comparison.    They  are  the  explanatory  connecting-links 

between  related  modern  words,  which  may  often  be  found  to  be  very 

dissimilar. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  bases  of  this  language  occur  which  may  end 

in  other  sounds  than  those  nowadays  found  as  the  terminations  of 

modem  words,  we  are  not  bound  to  think  that  they  end  thus  merely 
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because  they  have  been  artificially  obtained  by  analyses,  nor  tlist 
such  endings  have  never  existed.  There  may  have  been  a  period  m 
the  development  of  the  Eskimo  language  when  the  words  oocnrred  is 
forms  different  from  any  words  that  exist  now. 

§  16.  Examples  of  Bases  and  Steins  ^ 


Bsses 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal. 

Stage  I 

(a.  e,  0). 

stage  II 

Stage  ni 
(9). 

Stage  IT. 

Al.cWfl  front,  bow 
of  a  boat 

M.  (ctPuleplrthefirRt. 
foremost 

Gr.  «!*«,  MYua  bow 
of  a  boat 

*ciua 

iYuaq         front 
tooth 

•cf'ttJk,  H'ut 

Al.  clO'fitika  my 
ear 

Gr.  HiUetir 

Gr.  9VuLLeq  fore- 
most 

*ciuaq 

BYuarpoq  is  be- 
fore 

9T(/raqfiaat 

Or.  kuitoaa  poun  it 

Al.  kuAq  rIver=Gr. 
kook<*kuik 

*kuik  0>ku:k) 

Gr.          kooppoq 
streams  down 

Al.  'kwfffum    of 
the  river 

*kooq 
kooroq  valley  — 

M.  kopkinept 

Al.    'offkan     man, 
male 

Qr.at^u^  man,  male 

Gr.  apuwoq  pursues, 
bunts 

Al.  a'm^UaknU^, 
bigDuck 

apvtU  the  mea 

a^ulaa  hiB  iMiha 

apnUtpwt        oor 
father 

♦co(*ca?) 

*caa-*cao 

{     Gr.  MO  its  front 

'      Al/eh&SUfkihe 
first,  foremost 

Al.  chAdknkdihe 
one  before  me 

*cak 

9dLLeq<  *9atieq 
thefront-most, 
foremost 

*eaak 

Gr.          fopfoq 
turns  front 

waappaa     tmm 
to,  speaks  to 

*ca-*can 
Al.cAdwbat  thing? 

Al.  'cMplk  an   ac- 
tual thing 

• 

Al.  cMnOk  a  thing 

♦oona 

Al.      cha'iUUan 
knife 

Gr.  finavfoq  cuts, 
works 

♦conrt  >9anni 

Al.     chAnfrHnOk 
nothing 

Al.  chnn*Hlgn6k 
a  thing  oi  no 
value 

Gr.  sdniitt  dust 
(9anik  a  mote 
of  dust)  s 

sanneq 

'Bonnerwui  soils 
it  wim  dust 

(M'n^rpaa  cleans 
it  of  dust)  * 

1  The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
Mackenzie  river,  respectively, 

*9anik  thus  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  plural  collective  tatmit. 

*8an€rpaa  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  i'maaerpaa  to  empty  (takk  [the  ooxtsnt] 
[ima]  AWAY),  cf.  immerpcta  filu  rr  (with  ima). 
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Bases 

Derivatiye  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal 

8ta«rel 
(o,  e,  0) 

Stage  II 
(*. «.  P) 

Stage  III 
(«) 

Stage  IV 

^^^atne 

*sa'nik 

♦«ann«7 

Gr.  Mmia  its  side 

Gr.  tani'perpaa 
takes  place  at 
hissioe 

8ann«rpo9    turns 
athwart  of  it  I 

Gr.    muAmuX    side- 
mrards^  athwart 

Al.  chdn'fMdmy 
nearness,     vi- 
cinity 

chd'rarqnUk  cross- 
way 

"^fpjLl 

*qular-*qule 

« 

*7«iqr     ':>*qorL 

*qulva  >*qutfla 

Al.  'hiiitna  my  ele- 
Tation                     1 

Al.  'ArfiM  straight 
up  above 

Al.          qhlfUrdd 
a  waterfall 

Al.  qiUvdrdka     I 
put  it  up  high 

Or.  quLLeq  the  up- 
permost 

Al.  ku'Un^  up 

Al.  ituotda  it  is 
high 

Gr.  qummvJt   <*qtd- 
miU  upwards,  up 

Gr.  mUaanetkboye 
it 

Gr.  gufe^ui  upper 
appurtenance 

Gr.         qoTLortoq 
waterfall 

Gr.  qttLLarpara  I 
lift  it,  elevate  it 

*€U  (ora/j) 

*ata-atje 

*atq,  *ateq 

*arq  (Gr.) 

Qr.cLLLeq  nethermost 

Gr.  otaa  under 
it 

Al.  dtrdgtdd    I 
comedown 

Gr.  arqarpopa  I 
descend 

Gr.  ammut  <  atmut 

Al.  d'chi  below 

downwards 

Al.  o'c/i€dn^  un- 
der it 

Gr.  a'terpoya  I 
go  down 

Gr.  arquppara  I 
bring  ft  down 

Al.'iammd'kdutdkai 
throw  it  down 

Al.ocMmn^  un- 
der me 

• 

*tim 

*timar*time 

♦ttnwJfc 

*Hmeq 

Or.  time  body;    in- 
land 

timaane  in  the 
inland 

Al.      t'mdUUUk 
dried  fish 

Qt. timer  ugne&T- 
est  to  the  in- 

• 

Gr.    timmut     land- 
wards (on  the  sea) 

land 

Al.i'md  torso,  body 

timia  his  body 

*aw 

*awa-*aivo 

*awat  or  *awak 

*avjata 

Gr.  a»nna  <  *awna 
he  in  the  north 

Gr.    'awane   in 
the  north 

Gr .  aioammut  out- 
wards 

Gr.  auTotoan^out- 
slde  of  it 

Gr.   oFFa  <  *awra 
there  in  the  north 

Gr.auro^atothe 
north 

Al.  a'wdnl  over 
there     some- 
where 

Gr.aiMLL^g  out- 
ermost 

Gr.awappairom 
the  north 

Gr.  aioataq,  in  pi. 

Gr.awdef<!i(  blad- 
der a 

Al.a'w^dvtlfover 
there 

Gr.        awannaq 
north  wind 

(*u)?-*uw  (or  tttpjc)? 

*uwa-*uwo,  *uv>xo 

♦utrol; 

• 

Gr.  una  he  there 

lAb.  uFFa  or  uxxa 
there 

Lab.  ubva  perhaps 

AI.  and  he 

Qt.  uvHine  there; 
ooya  <  *uxoo- 
90  (?)  to  there; 
ooma<.  *uwo- 
ma  (?)  of  him 
there;  u«>xoo- 
na     through 
there 

u'icai;i;a    from 
there 

Al  'hwdnihere; 
hw^kan  from 
here 

iGr.  9anneruta.  crossbar. 

^atoataq  means  properly  somethinq  that  has  its  place  outside;  i.  e.,  on  the  deck  of  the  kayak. 
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Bases 

DerivatiTe  stems 

Vocalic  or  conao- 
nantal 

Stage  I 

(O,  C,  0) 

Stage  II 
(*,  t,  p) 

Stage  iU 

(9) 

Stage  IV 

*uwar^uwe 

*uv>ap    or   *uwat 
OT*uwak 

Gr.    uwapa    I; 
uvfapiU-we 

Gr.  tf'if^niMc^  to 
me 

Al.    kwftng    I; 

hwSnkuM  we 
Al.  ^oi  1 :  hwlM- 

ffdoime 

1 

Gr.u'todUtoofour 

AI.    'htoan^nAn 
tome 

*to-tox(?) 

*taa-H<io 

*iaom> 

Lah.  iagva<*taXFa't 
then 

lAh.tdva<*tao- 
va  then,  so  it 
was 

■^ 

Gr.taammaad 
him  ttuxt 

Lab.  tagga  [tax.n] 
there  it  is 

Gr.  taatoa  so  it 
was 

Gr.     taavna<. 
*taona      he 
there 

1 
1 

•w 

*td^a-Hd^ 

*ta^ak 

t 

1 

QT.tdsaa 

Gr.WsKiitis-, 
it  is  enough 

Gr.     tdaaane 
there:  tdssoo- 
na   through 
there 

idsaaijpa    from 
there 

* 

*ma 

*maa-niao 

*maak 

Al.  mdntok  it  is  here 

QT.maane  here 

maapvti     from 
here 

AI.     mOhUn    hence 
by    this  way  (cf. 
Gr.  maona  through 
here) 

Gr.     inaamia< 
maona  through 
here 

maanna<  ^ma- 
oJtnanow.tbe 
present    mo- 
ment 

*ma^j 

*7na{ja-ma^o 

•ma^ak 

Gr.  nkMso-this  is—; 
here  is— 

Gr.  mannaK,  *matna 
this  one                  i 

1 

Gr.  mossa 

Gr.     maaaame 
certainly,    of 
course 

Gr.     moMokkut 
now,  for  the 
time  being 

M.  tamadja  surely     i 

Gr.     matuma^ 
maauma     of 
this  here 

§  16.  Classes  of  Words 

The  lines  of  demarcatioD  between  classes  of  words  are  vague,  because 
a  great  many  of  the  inflectional  and  derivative  endings  (suffixes)  are 
common  to  words  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  assert  that  the  evolution  of  this  language  has  not  tended 
toward  a  fixed  grouping  of  some  of  the  suffixes  around  certain  classes 
of  words  (e.  g.,  demonstratives;  temporal  particles;  the  terms  i  and 
thou;  whole  and  alone).    No  doubt  the  Eskimo  language  shows 
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L  tendency  similar  to  that  of  our  own,  of  distinguishing  between 
iouns  and  verbs;  but  this  tendency  has  been  crossed  by  other  tenden- 
cies toward  demarcation  which  partially  neutralize  the  former,  as  will 
become  evident  in  the  following  discussions. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  basing  the  distinction  between  Eskimo  word- 
classes  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Latin  grammar,  I  have 
chosen  to  depart  from  the  category  of  the  latter  without  completely 
giving  up  its  technical  terms  of  expression,  which  are  useful  because 
they  are  easily  understood.  In  all  branches  of  science,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

Following  this  method,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  following 
classes  of  words: 

a.  Base- Words 

T    v»T     J       .^1    i!  n  X     •    1  •      fl'  Nouns  (iLLo  HOUSE,  ateo  name). 

I.   nords  with  full  typical  m-J  o    ^r    u  z-?  •       ,«^  \»  « 

^      .  '^^  <2.  YeroQ (tkzwoqiaTS^aterpoqQOY:& 

^^  ^^^  L         down). 

11.  Words  with  defective  inflection  {tamaq  all,  vnoa/Qa  i,  the  numer- 
als, etc.). 

III.  Words  with  atypical  inflection:  demonstrative  and  interrogative 

words  (;u7ia  he  there,  hina  who). 

^1.  Interjections. 

T\r    WT    J      -i-v     x         •  11    i.-         2.  Particles,  temporal (^a7;a when), 

IV.  Words  without  any  inflection i  j  i     /  ^  \ 

•^  '  modal     {qanortoq     utinam), 


local  {uFFa  there),  etc. 


/?.  Suffixes  (Actual  and  Obsolete) 

I.  Common  to  all  kinds  of  words. 
11.  Confined  to  certain  groups  of  words. 


mFLEOTION  (§§  17-60) 

Typical  Inflection  (§§17-44) 

§17.  JPlural  and  I>ual  Inflertion 

This  is  the  most  genei-al  kind  of  inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language, 
applying  to  all  sorts  of  words  with  the  exception  of  particles  and 
interjections. 
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There  are  two  set  of  typical  signs  of  the  plural  commoD  to  bo<h 
nouns  and  verbs.  Here  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  set,  or  the 
pure  dual  and  plural  endings.  The  dual  or  plural  signs  of  the  other 
set  are  closely  connected  with  or  incorporated  into  the  other  inflec- 
tional endings,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  more  or  leas  com- 
pletely united  with  them  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning:  e.  g.^  the 
plural  n  in  tLLune  in  the  houses,  as  compared  with  the  m  in  {llwh^ 
IN  the  house;  or  Jc  in  emikka  my  sons,  as  compared  with  r  in  emen 

MY  SON. 


West  Greenland  . 


Hin^Iar 

a    o    e 
q    k    t 


Dtuil 


(by  adding  k)  ak 
(by  substitution) 


Examples: 

Nouns:  nuna  land 
iLLo  house 

Verbs:  atcraa  he  using  it 

atorpoq  it  is  used 


nunak  two  lands 
IllvJc  two  houses 
usik  two  eyes 
atoraak  they  two 

using  it 
atorpvk  they  two 

are  used 
atorik  h^  using  two 


Ptixxml 

uk     ik   ,    at     ut    i: 
k  !  i 


nundt  lands 
tLLut  houses 
issit  eyes 
aiorcMt   they  u^ 

ingit 
atcfTprd  they  are 

used 


Baffin  land 


Sinsrolar 


Dual 


>&»>< 


!      Plnrml 


^^>«" 


Examples: 

^nuna  land  (Boas  VI,  109) 

^igdlu  house  (iJ/rf.,  101) 

^  ale' rise  stocking  {ibid.^    98); 

anvlre  wind  {{bid.,  99) 
^tvlngaq  raven  {ibid.^  113) 
^nigim  south  wind  (Gr.  ni^eq); 

nirdlim  goose  (Boas  I,  664), 

cf .  Gr.  nerheq 
^ugjuk  a  thong-seal  (Boas  VI, 

114) 


'^irdming  son  {{bid,^  102) 
*angun  paddle  (Boas  I,  659) 
^patdlaughik  let  us  two  strike 

(Boas  II,  347) 
^^inung  magong  tikUong  two 

men  are  coming(Boas  1,621) 
^^qingmit  dogs  (Boas  VI,  105); 

ujarpa    he    searches    for 

them  {ibid.) 
"  tigm  idjen  the  birds  (Boas  II, 

340) 


Mackenzie     river 
(cf .  Petitot  p.  L) 
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Examples: 

^  tgilla  weather 

•//>w^  oar 

'  eplclo  intestines 

^^nunak    two    lands    (Petitot 

'  apnh  woman 

XLIX) 

^talepkdLvm 

^^  atekpepk  two  namas(iJwf.,  L) 

*  atefl  name 

^^tupapkp    two    tents    {ihid.^ 

^uyapaJe  stone 

XTJX) 

^  apafl  father 

"ni/?ia^  lands;  tupkpeit  tents; 

*  aggut  man 

ami^  skins;  ?^Zt^^  days 

singular 

Dual 

Floral 

.laska    (see    Bar- 

a} 

w'     i* 

num)    ... 

qV) 

Xr*     7l«      • 

;5;'{9»?)2»? 

p(«,»») 

Examples: 

*  ala  weather 

'  lydrolStUng,  see  Barnum  281- 

'  irkklu  evil 

282 

*  inglu  half 

^chvvoaqka  my    upper   front 

'  arte  [mi]  its  bank  or  edge 
^puyok  smoke  ^ = [  j]  ? 

*  ingrik  mountain 

^ippUn  native  spoon  or  ladle 
^  chalnasun  native  knife 

*  9lin  whetstone 

"^  andk  the  banks  (dual);  cf.  also 
Barnum  283 


teeth  (Barnum  6);   cf.  the 

verb  forms 
^®  nunat  village  (lands) 
^®  ingrit  mountains 
n  occurs  as  plural  sign  only 

in    the    numerals:    stWnV^ 

four,  etc.  (Barnum  219) 


11 


In  the  Greenland  dialects  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
often  accompanied  by  change  of  stress:  e.  g., 

a'nieq  a  skin  pi.  'aTnmit 

The  dual  form  is  much  less  used  than  the  plural;  and  I  think  a  great 
many  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  dual,  this  form  being  replaced  by 
the  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  words  that  occur 
only  in  the  dual  form:  e.  g., 

marLuk  two;  ma/rL07)i)uik  two  small  ones 

jnmook  the  claw  of  a  crayfish;  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 

issaafk  goggles 

The  following  words  are  collective  plurals: 

attdt  a  dung-hill  ndssdt  the  stomach 

noTLut  ligature  qa!tlxxat  the  back  (of  man  or 
uLLut  a  bird's  nest  (especially  animal) 

the  down  in  the  nest) 


arssamerit  aurora  borealis 
paaHit  a  paddle 
nuFFtt  a  bird-dart 

44877**— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 64 


assaaH  the  hand  {Kassak  a  fin 

ger) 
umidt  the  boat  rowed  by  women 

(  <  umiaq  the  empty  boat) 

§it 
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Examples  of  words  that  form  no  plural  are: 

orasoq  blubber  oquk  mould 

nilak  freshwater  ice  nuak  snot 


Nouns  {U  18''29) 

§  18.    CLASS  I.  PLIJBAL  INFLECTION  WITHOTJT   SHIFT  OF  STBS68 

The  examples  given  in  §  17  show  that  two  principles  are  applied  ir 
the  formation  of  the  plural, — single  addition  of  the  plural  sign  to  tk 
singular  form;  and  substitution  of  the  plural  sign  for  the  final  coi^> 
nant.  We  observe  the  first  principle  in  illo^  pi.  illuI;  the  latter,  k 
ULLoq^  pi.  uLLiU.  In  the  latter  instance,  t  has  been  substituted  for^. 
These  two  principles  may  be  observed  in  the  whole  inflectional  tr^- 
ment  of  the  noun. 

On  the  whole,  the  plural  stems  of  the  nouns  are  pr6totyp>es  of  their 
inflection.  Many  nominal  stems  are  affected  by  a  shift  of  stress  m 
the  plural,  which  has  often  been  followed  by  phonetic  shifting  in  tbe 
stems  of  the  words.  We  shall  first  treat  words  that  show  no  shift  of 
stress. 

The  plural  ending  is  regularly  t,  but  in  some  cases  it. 

1. 


2. 


Singular 

pan  a 
tutto 

Plural 

panat 
tuttut 

knife 
reindeer 

sUe 

sisit 

fox's  den 

qaqqaq 
ayakkoq 
qinimeq 
tikippoq 

qaqqat 
ayakkut 
qimmit 
tikipput  (they) 

hill,  mountain 

pagan  prie-st 

dog 

he  has  come 

3. 


'it  is  added  to  the  consonantal  stem  (i.  e.,  the  absolutive)  of  words 
ending  in  t  (which  ^,  when  following  an  i,  is  regularly  changed 
into  8  [cf .  §  8])  and  to  the  absolutive  of  certain  words  that  end 
in  -eq  and  -Ik  (the  q  and  k  being  changed  into  r  and  ^  [cf.  f  4]). 


Singular 

sanndt 
merqut 
aiLhit 

§18 


Plural 

sdnndtit 

merqutit 

siLtisit 


tool 

needle 

whetstone 
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Singular 

ikeq 
emeq 
tikeq 
iLLeq 


Phnul 

ikerU 

tikerit 
izLerit 


bay,  sound 
son 

forefinger 
sleeping-place 
house 


in    the 


nppih 
nvJdk 
7namfiik 

t   fCtChK 

assik 


ujppepit  owl 

rvukeyit  sinew,  tendop 

mamiyit  or  mamit  the  fleshy  side  of  a  hide 

i^khiffit  gum 

asaeyit  image,  picture 

?•      'it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  many  words  that  end  in  k  in  the 
absolutive  case: 

Singular  Plural 

unnuk  unnuit  night 

irnJc  inuit  or  innuit  man  (human  being) 

assak  ossaaH  ( <  assait)  finger 

Y  •     'it  is  added  to  many  words  that  end  in  Ofj  in  the  absolutive,  espe- 
cially to  all  words  ending  in  -inndq  and  -ttiaq: 

Singular  Plural 

sorqaq  sorqaaH  whalebone 

utorqaq  utorqaaH  old  (man  or  woman) 

naa^jda^niidfi  naa^jaa^nriaaH  only  a  gull 

<  naa^ja  4-  innaq 

umidttidq  umldttaaH<umidt+    a  medium-sized  boat 

<  ummq  4-  ttiaq        ttaait  <  ttiaait 

S»    'it  is  added  to  some  words  ending  in  -oq  or  -eq  in  the  absolutive 
case: 


Singular 

Plural 

nnloq 

nuloot  <  *nuloit 

rump 

iloTLeq 

iloTLeet  <  *ilorLeit 

innermost 

§  19.  CLASS  n  (a).     PLIJBAL  INFLECTION  WITH  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  following  nouns  all  agree  in  having  in  the  singular  strong  stress 

on  their  final  syllable,  and  weak  stress  on  the  preceding  syllable;  but 

in  the  plural  the  latter  becomes  strongly  stressed,  and  accordingly,  as 

a  rule,  lengthened  (cf.  §  3).     The  stress  shifts,  being  thrown  back 

toward  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  this  shifting  is  combined  with 

a  change  of  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  of  the  last  two  syllables,  the 

short  consonant  between  them  being  either  geminated  or  changed,  or 

displaced  by  a  uvular,  in  the  plural, 

§10 
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Singular 

Plural 

a'meq 

'amfimit 

skin,  hide 

i'jndq  the  sea           'immM 

places    of   open    wmte: 

(in  the  ice) 

nafnoq 

'riannut 

bear 

safnih 

'sdnnit  or  sar^r^it 

dust 

ka'mik 

'kamimit 

boot 

itfmik 

'ummit  or  uyr^it 

beard 

uwi'nik 

u'vmvnit  or  u'wit^ptt 

flesh  (of  a  liying  anima^i 

10. 

awa'taq 

a'wdttdt 

a  buoy 

^taalu'taq 

'taa'luttdt 

little  sledge 

11.  In  the  next 

following  examples  the  penult  consonant  of  the  word; 

becomes  unvoiced  in  the  plural: 

Singular 

Plural 

hi' yak 

i'sikJcat 

foot 

'naala'yaq 

'naa'lakfkat 

one  who  is  obeyed,  msc; 
ter 

'aLLa'yaq 

'aLLokfkivt 

letter 

12. 

ne'yaq 

'nixxat 

a  snare,  gin 

(jat^r^aJc 

qa'tixxai 

back  (of  man) 

13. 

tafleq 

'tCbLLlt 

arm 

nka'leq 

u'kdLLtt 

hare 

ma' I  Ik 

'mcLLLit 

wave,  billow 

'ndttora'Uk 

'ndtto'rdLLit 

eagle 

a'loq 

'aLLUt 

sole 

ul'loq 

u'iLLut 

mussel 

OMa'loq 

a'sCLLLUt 

place  of  the  harpoon- 
line  on  the  kayak 

14. 

n  u'ja/i 

'riw^i^  (South  Gr.«= 
nxitedt) 

hair 

kn!jak 

'kuttat 

loin 

nara'jaq 

^ndraUai 

bait 

§19 
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Singular 

Plural 

nafsaq 

'nattdt  (South  Gr. 
natsdt) 

hood,  cap 

Jci^aaq 

'kittdt 

anchor 

ta'seq 

'tdttit 

lake 

o'qaa^aeq 

o'qaa^Uit 

word 

qo7)a'seq 

qo'ydWit 

neck 

ajuaq 

a'juBBdt 

boil 

fSdatu'aq 

'saa't/us'sdt 

crab 

hani'oq 

Jca'nis8ut 

sea-scorpion 

ilvlVaq 

ilu'lissdt 

iceberg 

'ixxi'aq 

'ix'xissdt 

throat,  gullet 

qaseyiaq 

qdse'yiaadt 

Phoca  vitulina 

naparVaq 

^   napa'rissdt 

upright,  rear  piece  of 
the  sledge 

nu'Tcajppi'aq 

nu^p'pisadt 

bachelor 

In  the  last-mentioned  examples  the  as  of  the  plural  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  semi-vowel  (or  j)  that  has  become  audible 
between  the  vowels,  instead  of  the  hiatus  of  the  singular;  so 
that,  for  instance,  ka'nissut  has  developed  from  a  plural  form 
Icanijjut^  corresponding  to  a  singular  Jcani'joq^  which  form  may 
sometimes  really  be  heard  instead  of  Jcanioq,  The  shift  ^*>« 
has  been  treated  in  §  6. 


17. 


18. 


Singular 

iwik 
sa'wik 


qi'pik 

inu'waq 

tuWwaq 


Plural 
'iFFlt 

'saFFit  or  sa'weet 


*qi^kkit 

i'nukkdt 

tu'lukkat 


grass,  reed 
knife,  iron 

feather-bed,  blanket 

toe 

raven 


§20.  CLASS    U  (b).    PLUBAL   INFLECTION   AFFBCTED  BY  BETBO- 

GBESSIVE  ITVITLABIZATION» 

In  the  following  examples  (nos.  19-24)  the  plural  stems  admit  a 
uvular  which  causes  a  shifting  of  vowel  (uvular  mutation)  in  their 
penultima. 


» See  §  12,  p.  998. 


§20 
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19. 


20, 


21. 


22. 


28. 


24. 


Singular 

Plural 

sio'raq  [aiorAq] 

sVorqat  ]^q:a£\ 

sand,  granule 

pia'raq 

.  fi'arqdt  [piAq:dt] 

a  young  one 

o'qaq 

'orqdt  {oq'.dfl 

tongue 

taldroq 

taHerqut  [talsq:  ut] 

fore-paw  of  a  seal 

a^teq  \atEq\ 

'arqit  [Aq  :  ^7] 

name 

na!teq 

'narqit 

floor,  bottom 

pa'teq 

'parqit 

marrow 

i'teq 

'erqit 

anuH 

qi'teq 

'qerqit 

center,  middle 

utifteq 

'merqit 

eider-duck 

i'peq 

'^qqit 

dirt,  filth 

tu'peq 

'to^qqlt  or  'torqit 

tent 

Uufweq 

i'loR^nit  or  HorrU 

grave 

ni'^eq  (South  Gr, 

)  'neRRit 

south  wind 

qa'tik 

'qaRRit  or  'qakhit 

bird's  breast 

a'leq 

'arhit 

harpoon-line 

qoT^u'leq 

qoy'oTLit 

cabbage 

i'meq 

'eryit 

lake 

flTFi'neq  . 

'ar'Feryit 

six 

ni'meq 

'neryit  or  nemiit 

binding,  string 

qa'neq 

'qa/rnit 

mouth 

saa^neq 

'saa^vgit  or  saa^mit 

bone 

n'twq 

'oryit  or  o'niit 

arm-pit 

§  21.  CLASS  m.  IBBEGUULB  PLUBAL  INFLECTION 

Plural  inflection  on  irregularly  amplified  stems,  without  any  shift- 
ing of  stress  (aside  from  the  single  exception  qa'jaq)^  takes  place  in 
the  following  nouns: 


25. 


26. 


Bin/mlar 

qa'jaq 

ka'laaleq 
malneelnq 

§21 


Plural 

*qa^nnat 

Jca'laaLLit 
ma/neeLLdt 


kayak 

a  South  Greenlander 
uneven  land  or  ice 
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29. 


Singular 

'qaateq 

'meeraq 

a'kunneq 

Plural 

'qaxvrqit 

'meerqat 

aUcoryit 

ferrule 

child 

interval 

pooq 
xi'7xa€bq 

puxxut 
u'naRnat 

bag  (cf .  Al.  pugya/rdk) 
harpoon-shaft 

aaq 
naaq 
iydlaaq 
'annoWdaq 

atsit 

^ndssdt  abdomen 

ir^a'ldssdt 

'arino'rassdt 

sleeve  (Al.  'amrah) 
(the  skin  of)  the  belly 
window 
shirt,  dress 

30. 


The  suffixes  -yuaq  little,  -suaq  great,  and  -aluaq  fobmer,  else, 
form  their  plurals  by  changing  -uaq  into  -uit\  e.  g., 


Singular 

nunar)7)xiaq 

nunarsuaq 

nunayaluaq 


Plural 

nuna'Qyuit 

nunarsuit 

nunayaluit 


a  little  land 
a  great  land 
former  land 


§22.  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  THE   IBBEGUIiABITIES  IN  THE   FOB- 

MATION  OF  THE  PLXJBAL 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is  very  irregular,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  plural  forms  all  end  in  t.    The  chief  ele- 
ment in  these  irregular  formations  is  a  shift  of  the  word-stress,  com- 
bined with  a  consonantal  increase  in  the  stem  of  the  word.     From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
these  phenomena.     Since  the  psychical  factor  must  be  considered  the 
primus  motor  in  the  life  of  the  language,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  quan- 
titative change  in  the  shift  of  the  stress.     I  have  set  forth  elsewhere 
(Thalbitzer  I,  §  34)  how  I  think  this  differentiation  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  may  be  explained.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  plural  inflection  by  adding  t  or  it  has  ever 
been  set  aside,  or  had  to  struggle  with  some  other  principle,  but  in 
certain  words  the  plural  ending  it  was  added  after  the  full  singular 
stem  (the  absolutive)  of  the  word  instead  of  after  the  vocalic  stem: 
e.  g.,  instead  of  making  fnallk  a  wave  assume  the   regular   plural 
form  malilt^  the  ending  it  was  added  after  the  final  A*,  no  matter  if  this 
A  properly  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  the  notion;  and  thus  a  new 

§22 
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plural  form,  malikit,  was  introduced.     The  Ir  that  came  to  be  between 
vowels  changed  to  ^,  and  maligit  lost  the  vowel  of  its  central  sjllabk 
when  the  stress  was  drawn  back  to  the  first  syllable.     nialgU  became 
maLLit  in  Greenland,  the  l^  (or  Ixi)  being  assimilated  into  one  sooimL 
In  the  same  manner  I  think  most  of  the  geminated  consonants  in  pb- 
rals  have  originated  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  terminal 
consonant  {q  or  Ic)  of  this  syllable  having  been  retained  in  the  plural. 
In  7A?m,  M\  LL^  etc.,  then,  two  different  consonants  appear  assimilated 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language,  but  each  of  them 
maintaining  its  existence  in  the  lengthening  (gemination)  of  the  noand. 

{23.  ABSOLTTTIVE  AND  BELATIVE 

The  relative  case,  or  /?-case,  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  p  or  up 
to  the  same  stem  of  the  noun  as  that  from  which  the  plural  Ls  formed. 
In  most  instances,  in  forming  this  case,  the  plural  sign  t  is  simply 
replaced  by  p. 

By  the  addition  of  the  j9,  the  a-stems  take  the  ending  -ap ;  the 
o-stems  -up;  the  ^-stems,  -//>;  e  g., 

Absolutive  RelatiTe 

amaq  woman  arnap  of  the  woman 

nuna  land  nunap  of  the  land 

apakJcoq  shaman  apakkvp  of  the  shaman 

tLLo  house  tLLup  of  the  house 

ialeq  arm  UkLLip  of  the  arm 

isse  yise\  or  [/'^]  eye  i^ip  of  the  eye 

-^/>  is  added  after  those  words  that  end  in  ^  in  the  absolutive  (of. 
§  18.3):  e.  g., 

Absolutive  Relatire 

ai)iU  man,  male  aputip  of  the  man 

-up  is  the  relative  ending  of  all  the  nouns  of  the  series  nos.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30  (§§  18-21):  e.  g., 

Abnolutlve  RelaUve 

emeq  son  emerup  of  the  son 

inick  man  inoop  of  man  (<m%^-np) 

iaevFik  entrance  iserpiup  of  the  entrance 

nunapahiaq  former  land  nuna/f^aloop  of  the  former  land 

vateq  floor  narqvp  of  the  floor 

tupeq  tent  to^qqup  of  the  tent 
§23 
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In  the  western  dialects,  m  stands  for  p  in  this  grammatical  function: 


Llaska 

Barnum  13) 

Ibid.^  33) 
Mackenzie  river 
^Petitot   XLix) 
xxxiv) 


num  dchadne  beneath 

the  house 
chikmn  iltoane  of  the 

ice  in  its  interior 
sldin  of  the  world 
nunam  of  the  land 
tupkih  of  the  tent 
anopetn  of  the  wind 

§24.  LOCAL  CASES 


Greenland  inip  ataane 

Greenland  aikup  iluane 

Greenland  sUap 
Greenland  mmap 
Greenland  to^qqup 
Greenland  aw^^^p  or 
anoRmip 


The  local  case-endings  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  but 
they  are  added  to  different  stems  of  inflection,  the  nomin^*!  stem 
in  the  singular  ending  in  m,  in  the  plural  in  n.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  Greenland  and  in  the  Alaska  dialects.  Only  the  prose- 
cutive case  is  excepted;  since  in  the  singular  it  shows  a  consonantal 
stem  ending  in  h^  but  in  the  plural  either  a  lengthened  stem  ending  in 
-^^,  or  a  lengthened  suffix  {-tlr^ut). 


Northwest  Greenland 

* 

Southwest  Alaska 

Singular 

Singular 

Absolutive 

qagqaq  mountain 

Ingrlk  mountain 
(Barnum  10) 

Allative 

ut 

qaqqamut      to      the 
mountain 

un 

ingHmiin    [iryri- 
7nu7i\ 

Locative 

e 

qaqqamem  the  moun- 
tain 

e 

ingHine  [iT^rime] 

Ablative 

it 

qaqqamit    from    the 
mountain 

? 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

qaqqaimk     by     the 
mountain 

uk 

ingrlmUk    [ipri- 
muk]or[-m'lk]'i 

Prosecutive 

Jcut 

qaqqakkut    over    or 
through  the  moun- 
tain 

kun 

ingrikim     [iyrv- 

ku7i\ 

• 

Conformative 

tut 

qaqqatut  like  a  moun- 

tmi 

ingHtun      [iyri- 

or  il*]qualis 

tain 

Plural 

tun] 

Plural 

Absolutive 

qaqqat  mountains 

IngHt  mountains 

Allative 

ut 

qaqqan  ut      to      the 
mountains 

un 

ing'rlniin 

Locative 

e 

qaqqane  in  the  moun- 
tains 

e 

i7igrXne 

§24 
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Northwest  Onwnland 

Soathvect  S}Mtkx 

Plural 

Floral 

Ablative 

U 

qaqqcmit    from    the 
mountains 

? 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

qaqqanik      by      the 
mountains 

\ik    Ingrin  Hk 

Prosecutive  * 

ir)ut 

qaqqcUiffut  over  the 

t*h  un     IngrlUh  iin  [  ij^rU' 

mountains 

^hnn] 

Conformative 

tut 

qaqqattut     like    the 

tun     Ingrlttun 

or  Jiqualis 

mountains 

Northwest  Greenland 

Singular 

Plural                          < 

A>>8olutive 

iLLo    a    house,    the 

iLLut      houses,      the 

house 

houses 

Allative 

'Ut 

iLLumut  to,  into,  the 

iLLnnut  to,  int^,  the 

house 

hoasej? 

Locative 

-e 

iLLume  in  the  house 

iLLune  in  the  hon^es 

Ablative 

•!t 

iLLumit     from     the 

iLLunit      from      the 

house 

houses 

Instrumentalis 

'ik 

iLLumik    by    (with) 

iLLunik  by  (with)  the 

• 

the  house 

houses 

Prosecutive  -Jcut. 

* 

,'V'^t 

iLLvJckut  through  the 

ihLutiTfnt  through  the 

house 

houses 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  irregularity,  or  of  deviation  from  this 
type  of  inflection,  arising  by  the  retention  of  the  final  consonant  of 
the  absolutive  case  in  the  other  cases,  this  consonant  being  assimilated 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  case-suffix.  Accordingly,  only  such 
words  as  end  in  a  consonant  in  the  absolutive  singular  may  show  irregu- 
larities; e.  g.,  uLLoq^  which  retains  its  final  ^,  assimilated  into  r  in 
four  of  the  singular  cases,  but  is  quite  regular  in  the  plural. 

Singular  Plural  (r^nilar) 

uLLoq  a  day,  the  day  uLLut  days 

uLLormut  to  the  day  uLLunnt  to  the  days 

uLLorme  in  the   day,  on     uLLune  in  the  days 

the  day 
uLLormit  from  the  day 


Absolutive 

Allative 

Locative 


Ablative 

Instrumentalis    uLLormik  with  the  day 


uLLunit  from  the  davs 
uLLunik  with  the  davs 


Prosecutive  uLLukkut  in  or  through     uLLvtir^t    through    the 

the  day  days 

Note:  uLLorme  on  that  day;  uLLume  to-day. 

I  The  prosecutive  plural  ends,  In  Southwest  Greenland,  In  -/if^M/  (= Labrador),  which  form  Is  neaitf 
to  the  Alaska  -Uhun  (or  Uxunl)  than  is  the  north  Greenlandic  form. 

§24 
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Other  examples: 

nd't^eq  floor 
nja!t*€Tmut  to  the  floor 
naJPerme  (or  7mr<jane)  on  the 
floor 


i'meq  fresh  water 
i'mennut  to  the  water 
i'lnenrie  in  the  water 
imikhiLt  through  the  water 

Words  ending  in  -Lef[  (local  superlative  ending): 


'ukJcaq  front  wall  of  house  . 
'ukkai*mut  to  thb  front  wall 
ukkaoTne  at  the  front  wall 

ukhakhit    through    the  front 

wall 
ukkativut  through  the   front 

walls 


si'uLLeq  the  foremost  one 
fd'iiLLerwe  at  the  foremost  one 
siuLLermik  firstly 


kiy'uLLeq  the  last  one 
kirf  uLLerme  at  the  last  one 
kiT)' uLLermik  the  last  time 


iloTLeq  the  innermost  one  'kiLLeq  the  most  western  one 

i'hrurmit  from  the  innermost  one 

ilarLemict  to  the  innermost  ones  '^/ix^^Tvnw^  to  the  most  western 

one 
ilorLikkut  through  the  innermost    'kiLLikkut  through   the  most 

one  western  one 

ilorLertiyut  through   the  inner-     kiLLerthjut  through  the  most 

most  ones  western  ones 

§26.  LOCAL  CASES— Continued 

In  nouns  ending  in  -k  this  sound  has  been  assimilated  by  the  forma- 
tive endings: 


Absolutive    . 

AUative    .     . 
Locative  .     . 
Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 
Conformative 


Singular 

sawlk  a  knife 

sawimmut 

sawimme 

sawtmrnik 

sawikkut 

sawittnt 


Singular 

katak  inner  doorway  in 
the  house 

katanimut 

katamnie 

katammik 

katakkut 

katattut 


Examples: 

' sarpivimik  by  means  of  the  tail  (of  a  whale)  {<8arpikj 
uilu^Ummut  to  the  mussel-place  {<uilulik  place  where  there  are 

mussels) 
noommit  from  the  point  of  land  ( <  nook) 
vnuttnt  as  a  human  being  (especiallv  Eskimo)  (<mw^-) 
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Nouns  ending  in  -t  either  retain  this  sound  in  assimilated  shape 
in  the  singular  declension,  or  form  their  cases  on  a  lengthened  stem 
i'te);  e.  g., 

aput  snow  on  the  earth  {apummiit^  apumme^  apuraraiTc) 
ooTnmat  heart  (oommammik  or  oommatimik  by  the  heart;  oomma- 
tinik  by  the  hearts;  oo7nmatikkut  through  the  heart;  oorunui' 
titiyut  through  the  hearts) 
nappaaH  illness  {Tiappda^mmit  or napjxia^timU  from  [l>ecause  of] 
illness;  w«/?/?aa*'^^'n^V  from  illnesses;  na/?/?aa*'^4iW:i^  through  ill- 
ness; nappaa^titir}ut  through  illnesses) 

A  few  words  ending  in  final  t  are  regularly  declined  after  the  type 
of  tLLo*^  e.  g.,  kavfimseiimik  or  kaminiumik  with  the  boot-stretcher 
{^<kammiutf. 

All  nouns  belonging  to  Class  II  (§§  19-20)  and  most  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  Class  III  (§  21)  form  their  local  cases,  both  singular  and 
plural,  on  the  plural  stem.  The  absolutive  case  stands  isolated  among 
these  formations,  being  apparently  irregular.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  similar  to  the  one  set  forth  in  §  22,  and  I  have  treated  the 
question  more  fully  in  "A  Phonetical  Study,"  §  34. 


Singular 

Plural 

Absolutiye    .     . 

ameq\3\Ai^^  skin 

ammit 

(Relative)      .     . 

(ammip) 

{ammit) 

Allative   .     .     . 

ammimut 

Ofmminut 

Locative  .     .     . 

ammime 

wmmine 

Ablative  .     .     . 

ammvmit 

amminit 

Instrumental  is  . 

ammimik 

amminik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

ammikkut 

anmnitiyut 

Absolutive    .     . 

ujaraq  stone 

ujarqat 

(Relative)      .     . 

{ujarqap) 

(ujarqat) 

Allative   .     .     . 

ujarqainut 

ujarqanut 

Locative  .     .     . 

ujarqame 

ujarqane 

Ablative  .     .     . 

ujarqamit 

ujarqanit 

Instrumentalis  . 

ujarqamik 

ujarqanik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

ujarqakhut 

vjarqatir^ut 

Absolutive    .     . 

kooroq  valley,  ravine 

koorqut 

Allative   .     .     . 

koorqumut 

koorqunnt 

Locative  .     .     . 

koorqume 

k/xyrqune 

Ablative  .     .     . 

koorqumit 

koorqunit 

Instrumentalis  . 

koorqumik 

koorquntk 

Prosecutive  .     . 

koorqrukkut 

koorqtUiyut 

§^5 
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Singular 

Absolutive it^eroq  stale  urine 

Allative iPerqumut 

Locative *.     .     .  it'erqume 

Ablative il^erqumit 

Instrumentalis it^erqumik 

Prosecutive it^erqvJchut 

f  26.  PEBrSONAL  CASES,  OK  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION,  OF  NOUNS. 

GREENLAND 


Absolutive 

Singular 

Relative 

Singular  of 
the  noun 

^a,  ra 

Plural  of 
the  noun 

Dual 

Plural 

Dual 

Ifit  per.  bing.    . 

kka 

kka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.    . 

i 

tit 

kU 

wit,  rpU 

wtt 

ppU 

4th  per.  singi  . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mme 

Ist  per.  pi.    .    . 

rput,  pput 

vmi,  put 

pput 

uita 

y>Ua 

vnnuk 

2d  per.  pi.    .    . 

rse,  sse 

se 

9se 

W88€ 

WMC 

vttik 

4th  per.  pi.  .    . 

rtik,  Uik 

tik 

Uik 

mik 

mik 

mmik 

8d  per.  sing.     . 

a 

ce 

k 

ita 

ita 

kU 

8d  per.  pi,    .    , 

&t 

e,et 

Viici<ffik) 

ata 

isa 

kU 

ALASKA 

(BARNUM  1 

9-25) « 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

Dual 

l8t  per.  sing.    . 

ka 

nka 

rka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.     . 

in 

tin 

rkin 

htfU^hfit 

rtt 

rpU 

4th  per.  sing.   . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mme 

Ist  per.  pi.    .    . 

vmt,  hput 

put 

rput 

mta 

mta 

mmta 

2d  per.  pi.    .    , 

ae,  te 

ce 

rce 

hpice,  fee 

pice,  fee 

rpice 

4th  per.  pi.  .    . 

siff,  ziy 

tiv 

rtiff 

rn't> 

m'iff 

xsniiif 

8d  per.  sing.     . 

a,  e 

ai,c 

aJfc,  ik           1 

an,  in 

afn 

rkin 

8d  per.  pi.    .    . 

at 

afn,  a^ 

rm 

ata,  ita 

aita 

rkeia 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  synopsis  that  some  of  the  Greenland 
singular  and  plural  endings  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  dual  forms 
of  the  Alaska  dialect.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  endings  begin- 
ning in  r{<q)j  rput  our,  rse  your,  rtik  their  own,  rpit  of  thy, 
which  in  Greenlandic  indicate  the  singular  of  the  thing  owned;  in 
Alaska,  duality.  Likewise  the  Greenland  yik  their  own  two  ones, 
which  does  not  agree  in  form  with  the  Alaska  rket^  originally  must 
have  meant  their  two  selves'  two,  since  it  is  in  form  in  accord- 

U  designate  by  •*  fourth  pernon"  the  reflexive,  the  form  expreflsing  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence is  possessor. 

>I  have  here  hypothetical! y  transcribed  the  paradigms  of  Bamum  in  accordance  with  my  own 
spelling  of  the  Esldmo  language. 
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ance  with  the  Alaska  possessive  suffix  of  this  meaning:  rkik  (in  the 
relative  rkenka).  The  dual  system  is  disappearing  in  Greenland,  bat 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Egede  and  S.  KJeinschraidt,  so  that 
all  the  original  Greenland  forms  are  known.  I  have  only  cited  two- 
fifths  of  the  forms  in  the  synopsis  above  presented;  namely,  such  as 
express  duality  of  the  object  possessed.  The  other  forms  express 
duality  of  the  possessor:  e.  g., 


POSSESSIVE  DUAL  EKDINGS 


1 

Greenland 

Alaska 
possessed.    At 

Po8ses8or  dual 

Object  possessed. 

Absolutlve 

Object  ] 

i«>luuve 

Singular 
puk 

Dual 

;       Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Ist 

ppuk 

1    wvk 

vmk 

rpuk 

1    P«* 

2d 

tik 

Uik 

1    tik 

zik 

rtuk 

1     Uik 

3d 

k 

kik 

kik 

k 

rkik 

kfk 

4th 

? 

9 

^    ? 

i 

zik 

(ik 

fik 

Object 

pofwessed. 

Relative 

Object  poss^sed.    Relative 

Ist 

viinuk 

miniik 

,    ^pftnuk 

muxnuk 

xmiuntik 

m^Hxmik 

2d 

vttik 

^ik 

I    wUik 

hpititk 

tpituk           ' 

pUuk 

3d 

ata 

kii 

[    iaa 

nnuk 

rkinka 

kinka 

4th 

? 

? 

?           ; 

muxnuk 

zmuxnuk 

mujmwk 

In  the  absolutive  first  person  the  two  dialects  of  Greenland  and 
Alaska  apparently  have  interchanged  their  singular  and  plural  forms, 
puk  meaning  in  Greenland  our  two  selves'  one,  in  Alaska  those 
BELONGING  TO  OUR  TWO  SELVES,  and  "i/nik  vicc  vcrsa.  The  double 
duals  especially  (of  both  object  possessed  and  possessor)  have  be«i 
contracted  in  Greenland,  7\p  being  assimilated  to  pp^  rt  to  tt^  etc.  The 
Greenland  hit^  of  their  two  selves'  two,  may  be  the  remnant  of 
the  Alaska  rh{n{lia)^  exactly  as  is  the  Greenland  dual  absolutive  JcUcik 
remnant  of  the  Alaska  rhil"  whereas  the  last  syllable,  I'a^  of  rHnka^ 
seems  to  be  a  special  suflSx,  perhaps  formed  in  analogy  to  the  nka  of 
the  absolutive  plural  first  person.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
relative  endings  of  the  fourth  person  in  the  Alaska  dialect  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  first  person.  The  dual  forms  of  that  person  are 
probably  lost  in  the  Greenland  dialect. 

The  consistent  use  of  the  uvular  as  the  general  sign  of  the  dual  in 
the  Alaska  possessive  suffixes  is  worthy  of  notice,  while  in  the  other 
forms,  in  the  Alaska  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  palatal  k  per- 
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orms  the  dual  function.  Does  this  fact  perhaps  justify  us  in  assum- 
ng  that  the  uvular  (i.  e.,  q)  was  once  used  for  marking  the  dual  in  the 
i^skimo  language?     (cf.  §17.) 

§27.  PABADIGM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION  OF  NOUNS 

GREENLAND  DIALECT 


Absolutive 

iLhO  HOUSE 

Relative 

iLLUp  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.   . 
2d.  per.  sing.    . 
4t"h  per.  sing.  . 

lstper.pl.  .    . 

'2d  per.  pi.   .    . 
4th  per.  pi.  .    . 

3d  per.  sing.    . 
3dper.pl.   .    . 

iLLbija  my  house 

iLLut  thy  house 

iLLune  his  own   (suvs) 
house 

iLLorput  our  house 

iLLorU  your  house 

iLLortik  their  own  (surs) 
house 

iiJiUa  his  (Ejrs)  house 

\iLLuit     their     (eorum) 
I    bouse 

iLLukka  my  houses 
iLLutit  thy  houses 
iLLune  his  own  houses 

\iLLuumt  or) 

{.         ^      [our  houses 

[iLLOIfUt        J 

iLLuse  your  houses 

iLLutik      their      own 
houses 

tLLu€  his  ( EJUS)  houses 
\iLLuit  or  I  their  (sorum) 
[iLLue      i    liouses 

iLLuma 
iLLuuit 
iLLume 

iLLuvBtta 

iLLuffsae 
iLLumik 

iLLuata 
1  iLLumik 

iLLuma 

iLLUWU 

iLLume 

iLLUMtta 

iLLuv8$e 
iLLumik 

iLLuiaa 
iLLumik 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cases  are  formed  from  the  vocalic  stem  of 
the  word,  except  three;  namely,  the  firat,  second,  and  fourth  plural 
possessive,  singular  object,  absolutive,  which  are  formed  op  a  length- 
ened consonantal  stem,  *iLLoq^  as  if  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
singular  of  the  object  (one  house)  as  against  the  plurality  of  the 
pei'sonal  endings  (ouB,  your,  their)  or  of  those  plui-al  cases  which 
end  in  wut  {put),  se,  tik. 

The  possessive  inflection  of  nouns  is  apparently  always  regular, 
because  the  endings  are  invariably  the  same.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
inflection  of  many  nouns  are  due  to  shifts  in  the  word-stems,  not  in 
the  endings  of  the  suffixes.  Exceptions  are  such  occasional  assimila- 
tions of  the  initial  sounds  of  the  suffixes  as  follow  the  linking  to  dif- 
ferent stems:  e.  g.,  -ittt  thy;  iiLutU  thy  houses;  -is it  in  uwisit  thy 
husbands  {<uwe)\  the  shifts  ote>i^  o>u^a>a,  etc.  (cf.  §§5  and  10); 
daq  A  sleeve,  aai<*aae  his  sleeves  (^<<^HI8). 

Only  two  of  the  possessive  suffixes  have  alternating  forms  dependent 
on  the  word-stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added: 

First  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed,  abso- 
lutive, ya  or  ra 

Second  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed, 
relative  wit^  or  tyit  ox  ppit 
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-ra  is  the  form  of  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  sin^fular  my  in  t^ock 
words  as  end  in  q  in  the  absolutive: 

emeq  a  son  emera  my  son 

amaq  woman  amara  mj  mother 

qarssoq  arrow  qarssara  my  arrow 

All  words  ending  in  a  vowel  add  ^a;  e.  g.,  iLLoyA  my  house. 

'T^a  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  words  ending  in  k  in  the 
absolutive: 

panik  daughter  paniya  my  daughter 

Words  ending  in  t  in  the  absolutive  form  their  first  person  and 
some  of  the  other  personal  cases  on  a  longer  stem  ending  in  -^  : 

ayut  man  ayuteya  my  father 

A  remarkable  fact  is  the  constant  identity  of  the  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  possessor,  singular  object  |x>ssessed,  absolu- 
tive {iLLut  THY  house)  and  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  {iizui 
houses).  There  is  probably  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  many 
words  form  irregular  plurals,  either  because  of  retention  of  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  singular  or  owing  to  internal  changes  of  their 
stems  (cf.  §  22),  the  same  irregularity  also  appears  in  their  second 
person  singular  forms: 

taleq  arm  taLhlt  thy  arm  =  ^zz./^  arms 

talia  his  arm 

§28.  IBRBGUXAit  POSSBSSIVE  INFLECTION 

Following  are  some  deviations  from  the  typical  pai'adlgm  given 
above: 

(a)  Many  words  ending  in  e  form  their  third  person  possessives  ex- 
actly as  if  they  were  vocalic  a-stems  (cf.  §  15  *  tun). 

ine  Yif>e\  or  [/V]  eyk. 


Possessor 


I 

Absolutivt'.  I  Relative 

I 

I  _ 

1 
Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 


3d  per.  sing.    . 
8d  per.  pi.    .    . 
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^  ««►*  MAN,  ¥ATHBn <* apute. 


Abflolutiye 

Relative 

ToBOOMor 

ftingalar 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

laft  per.Bing.    . 

apuUtfa 

OTttMUa 

apu^ma 

ai^ma 

tdd  per.  sing.    . 

awtUU 

aptUUU 

ayuHtffU 

apuHwU 

4^1i  per.  sing.  . 

avuHne 

apuline 

affuHme 

apuHme 

1st  per.  pi.  .    . 

aftUerput 

afftUejftU 

ayutMta 

atnUMta 

a^  per.  pi.   • 

apviene 

apiUite 

aputi*B8$e 

avvHv89e 

*th  per.  pi. .    . 

aifvUrUk 

a^tumk 

aputimik 

apvHmik 

Sd  per.  sing.    . 

aputaa 

aputaai 

aputaata 

aputaaisa 

Sd  per.  pi.   .    . 

aptUaat 

aputaaiU 

avutaata 

apuUiaita 

In  some  of  the  peraonal  eases  this  word  has  double  forms,  its  stem- 
lonmDal  being  assimilated  with  the  suffix-initial. 

tt;b  per.  sing.    ayutine=^ar)unne  his  (suus)  father 

ayutime^ayumme 


irt^h  per.  pi. 

ayuti/rmlc — ayummik 

1st  per.  pi.        ayuterput^ayupput  our  father 

« 

1st  per.  sing.     ar^tima=af^u7nma 

2d  per.  sing,      ar^utiwit^ayuppit 

• 

(h)  ta'leq  (pi.  'tdLLit)  arm. 

AbHoli 

iitive 

Plural 

1 

Reli 

Singular 

itive 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.    . 

ta'lera  my  arm                     tdlLikka  my  arms 

1 
tdLLima 

tdLLima 

2d  per.  sing.    . 

tdLLU  thy  arm                   {^  wlufiSJ}  ^^  *™" 

^  tdLLiiwt 

tdLLiwit 

4  th  per.  sing.   . 

ytdLLiTie  or     \hi8  or  her 
ytdLUOTtilinef  own  arm 

\tdLLine  or\his,  her,  own 
/    tiine     j    arms 

1  UiLLime 

tdLLime 

l8t  per.  pi.    .    . 

ta'lerput  our  arm 

fdLLium^  our  arms 

tdLLitftia 

tdLLivUa 

2dper.pl.     .    . 

ta'lerse  your  arm 

tdLLUe  your  arms 

tdLLi^ite 

idLLi^sie 

4thper.pl.  .    . 

ti'lertik  their  own  arm 

(tdLLitik  ot\  their    own 
\    tdLLifikj    arms 

tdijAmfk 

tduAmik 

3d  per.  sing.     . 

ti'Ua  his,  her,  arm 

ti'lee  his  (ejus)  arms 

talidla 

ta'leemi 

3d  per.  pi.    .    . 

tjtfu^t  ♦K^i,  «««                 Uti'leet  or  X  their  (bobum) 
tt'/urf  their  arm                  |   ^,^   |     ^^ 

tiliita 

ti'leeta 

Thus  the  word  taleq  is  in  most  of  the  personal  cases  declined  on  the 
plural  stem  tdLLe,  with  shifting  of  the  word-accent  and  change  of  the 
medial  consonant  (l  >  ll),  which  becomes  geminated  and  unvoiced  in 

the  forms  here  in  question. 

§28 
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The  following  nouas  are  declined  after  the  analogy  of  taleq: 


Singular 


a'loq 
a'meq 

qa'jaq 

nu'jaq 

(/qaq 
iyqaa*B9eq 


Plural  or  second  person  singular 


First  and  second  person  possessive 


'oLLut  soles,  thy  sole;  oLLukka  my  soles 

'ammit  skins,  thy  skin:  ammiwui  our  skins 

ammivni  of  thy  skin  (or  skins) 

'qainnUt  kayaks,  thy  kayak;  qainnakka  my 
kayaks 

'numt  hair,  thy  hair;  'nuUdtU  thy  hair  (pi.) 

o'qqit  tongues,  thy  tongue 
I  o'qaatotvU  words,  thy  word 
I  o'qcMvUtikka  my  words 


Third  and  fourth  penoo 


oLLune  or  oLte  his  own  sole 


qainn&tuiht&t own  kayak  (or  lc»y«^< 


i'nuUane  his  (own )  hair 
nu'jaai  his  (another  man's) 
&qaa  hia,  its  tongue 


Most  of  the  words  that  end  in  one  of  the  sufBxes  -yaq^  'V<^t  -M«i' 
-ra^,  -roq^  belong  here,  but  others  as  well;  for  instance, 


aLLar^aq  something   written; 

a  letter 
isiyak  (pi.  i'sikJcat)  a  toe,  the 

foot 


iserdq  the  upper  part  of  tie 

foot 
aJceraq  enemy,  opponent 
inuwaq  a  toe  (ifiu7/Hzi  his  toes; 


Likewise  the  words  ending  in  -iaq  and  -tcaq  {-uak);  e.  g., 

assiliaq  picture  uluak  cheek 

(c)  The  next  paradigm  is  peculiar,  in  that  the  third  person  is  declined 
on  the  plural  stem  throughout. 

a'teq  (pi.  ^arqit)  a  name. 


Possessor 


1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  sing. 

Ist  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
4th  per.  pi. 

8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.    . 


Absolutiye 


Singular 


atera 
arqii 
atine  or  arqe 

cUerput 
a  terse 
atertik 

arqa 
arqAt 


Plural 


atOka 

cUitU 

oHne 

atiwul 

aiUe 

atitik 

arqe 

arqit  or  arqe 


!                           Relative 

1 

i 

1          Singular 

1 

Plural 

aterma 

cUima 

aterpU 

ativa 

atermt 

atme 

oHwtta 

aii^ma 

aUfe$se 

atv^me 

cUermik 

atima 

arqata 

arqisa 

!     arqata 

1 

arqita 

I 


The  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  irregular  forms  has  been    I 
given  in  §  22.  1 
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his  is  the  method  of  declension  of  the  following  nouns: 


atrkf 

_^i 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  person  possessiTe 

oingiunr 

Second  person  possessive 

'OThLit  harpoon-lines,  thy  harpoon-line 

'narqqii  floors,  bottoms,  thy  floor,  bottom 

'parqqii  marrow  (pi.),  thy  marrow 

'qerqqii  middle,  mid-  (pi.),  thy  middle 

erqqii  anus  (pl.)>  thy  anus 

'nermmit  bindings,  string,  thy  binding 

qamnit  mouths,  thy  mouth 

taofimnii  bones,  thy  bone 

'omnU  armpits,  thy  armpit 

'to^qit  tents,  thy  tent 

iloMFMU  graves,  thy  grave 

arUAi  {a'likka  my  harpoon-lines) 

narqqa  {naterput  our  floor) 

parqqa 

qerqqa 

erqqa 

nertntna 

qamna 

taa^^mna  (also  ioaorffpU,  etc.) 

omna  (also  orpffU,  etc.) 

toffqqa  (also  tupit,  etc.) 

iioEFBa  or  UoBRa 

The  following  numerals  also  belong  here: 


arFineq  6 

arqaneq  11 
arreraaneq  16 


avFeryyat  the  sixth  (properly  their  num- 
ber 6,  or  the  number  6  of  the  fingers) 
arqarr^at  the  eleventh 
arFersarr^at  the  sixteenth 


{d)  The  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  following  paradigm 
remind  us  of  that  just  mentioned,  ateq^  pi.  arqit^  A  name,  to  which 
it  is  evidently  closely  related. 

JciLLik  (pi.  kiLLiyit)  A  LIMIT,    BOUNDARY. 


Possessor 

Absolutive                         ' 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

1 

Singular                    Plural 

Ist  per.  sing.     .    . 
2d  per.  sing.     .    . 

4th  per.  sing.    .    . 

Ist  per.  pi.   .     .    . 
2d  per.  pi.     ... 

4th  per.  pi.   .    .    . 

Sd  per.  sing.      .    . 
3d  per.  pi.     ... 

kiLLepa 

kiuAne 

kiLLippvi 
kiLLisse 

kiLLUHk 

kiLUvo, 
kibuvat 

kiLLikka 
\kiLLUU  or 

[kiLLUU 

kiLLine 

kiLLeytU, 

kiuise 
^kiLLUikoT 
[kiLLisik 

kiLLeye 
{kiLLeye  or 
\kiLLevii 

kiLLemma 
kiLLippit 

kiLLimme 

kiLLi^cUa 
kiij.i^sse 

IkiLLimniik 

kiLLetfota 
ykiLLevQUx 

kiLLima 
kUj.itffU 

kiLLime 

kiLLiwUa 
kiLLivsse 

kiLLimik 

kiLuyisa 
kiLLevisa 

The  paradigm  of  kzLLik  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  following 

noun: 

assik  picture;  aaseyit  or  aasit  thy  picture;  as&itit  or  assisit  thy  pic- 
tures; dsseya  my  picture,  his  or  its  picture;  assipput  or  asserput 
our  picture 
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Some  few  other  nouns  that  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  third  per- 
Bon  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

*hikik  (third  person  tukef^a)  the  long  side  of  it 

*mt88tk  (misseffa  or  missaa)  line  between  two  points,  propor- 
tional line 

*terLLik  (terLLepa)  his  or  its  safe  side  (the  side  from  which 
nothing  evil  is  expected) 

qllik  (qilepa)  its  bone  peg  (viz.,  the  bone  peg  of  the  th rowing- 
stick) 

mUik  {mUer^a)  that  which  obstructs  a  passage  or  channel 

nalik  (naleya)  its  equivalent 

emeq  A  son,   ti'keq  forefinger,  'tihLeq   pulse,  fuusation,   also 
belong  here: 

erneq  (pi.  ernerit)  a  son. 


Absolatlve 

ReUtiTe 

Singular 

1 
Plural 

Singular 

Plata] 

l8t  per.  sing.  . 

emera  my  son 

enUkka  my  9on8 

emerma 

eraima 

2d  per.  sing.   . 

6m«ri<  thy  son 

\emitU  or    ^^ 

ernerpit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

erne  his  own  son 

emme  his  own  sons 

er%enKte 

emime 

1st  per.  pi. .    . 

fm«rpu<  our  son 

\emi'umtot\ 

.    ^        our  sons 
emtffut 

emifma 

enti^lta 

2d  per.  pi.  .    . 

emerte  your  son 

errUae  your  sons 

eminae 

enUmme 

4th  per.  pi. 

emeriik  their  own  son 

|«T»ttWfc  or)  their  own 
\emUik     J     wm 

ernermfh 

emimuk 

3d  per.  sing.   . 

emera  his  (ejus)  son 

fm«re  his  sons 

emerata 

emerUa 

3d  per.  pi.  .    . 

emerat  their  (eorum)  son 

,^      their  sons 
{ernerit    J 

emerata 

ernerim 

§  29.  LOCAL  CASES  OF  POSSESSIVE  FORMS  OF  NOT7KS 

The  local  case-endings  (§  24)  may  be  used  with  the  possessives,  the 
local  ending  always  bleing  placed  after  the  possessive  one:  (housb) 
MY  IN,  YOUR  FROM,  ctc.  The  Combination  is  not  brought  about  by  a 
mere  addition  of  the  endings,  but  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  analogy 
have  modified  the  compounds  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  local  endings  -ut^  -e^  -it^  -ik^  are  augmented  by  an  n  (thus,  -nw/, 
-nej  -nit^  -nik)  when  joined  to  a  possessive  inflected  noun;  and  the 
prosecutive  ending  'T)ut  or  -kut  is  apparently  augmented  by  -ti  (thus, 
-tiyut).  In  first,  second,  and  fourth  persons,  -nut^  -w^,  -nU^  -nik,  seem  to 
^  joined  to  the  relative  possessive  forms  of  the  nouns  (though  the  first 
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person  plural  and  the  second  person  singular  take  a  very  irregular 
form  in  the  compounds),  but  in  the  third  person  the  same  endings 
seem  to  be  joined  after  the  absolutive  possessives. 


Absolutive Illo  a  house,  the  house 

Relative ihLujp  of  the  house 

Fourth  per.  possessive  .     tLLume    his     (her)    own    house 

or  houses 

Allative tLLuminut  into  his    own   house 

or  houses 

Locative iLLumine  in  his  own  house  or 

houses 

Ablative tLLuminit  from  his  own  house 

or  houses 
Instrumentalis  ....     iLLuminih  by  his  own  house  or 

houses 
Prosecutive       ....     iiiiW77?^7?w^  through  his  own  house 

or  houses 
CJonformative    ....     iLLumisut  like  his  own  house  or 

houses 

The  IjOoattve  Case  {-ne)  Possessively  Inflected 

iLliO  house;  iLLufne  in  a  house,  in  the  house. 


Endings 
-O 

'P 

-me 
-nut 


-ne 
-nit 
-nik 
-yut 

-8Ut 


Singular  and  plural 


4th  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
Istper.  sing. 

4th  per.  pi. 
2d  per.  pi.. 
1st  per.  pi. 

8d  per.  sing. 
Sd  per.  pi. . 

8d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 


iLLumine  in  his  house  or  houses 

iLLunne  (also  iiLome)  in  thy  house  or  houses 

iLLWonne  in  my  house  or  houses 

iLLuminne  in  their  house  or  houses 
iLLWB»9in'ne  in  your  house  or  houses 
iLLutottinne  in  our  house  or  houses 

Singular,  house 
iLLuane  in  his  (ejus)  house 
iLLuanne  in  their  (eobum)  house 

Plural,  houses 
iLLuine  in  his  houses 

iLLuine  in  their  houses 


Old  Eskimo 

Modem  pos- 
sessive forms 

<*iLLumene 

iLLume 

<*iLLuwUnet 

iLLUWii 

<,HLLumane'i 

iLLuma 

<*iLLumikn€ 

iLLumik 

<*iLLupsine7 

ILLU^tte 

<*iLLuptanet 

iLLuwUa 

(AbsoluUve) 

<*iLLuan€ 

iLLua 

<HLLuatn€ 

iixuat 

<*iLLuaie 

iLLue 

<*iLLuene 

jiLLue  or 
[iLLuU 

In  the  second  person  the  possessive  locative  ending  -/^^te  is  also 
common;  e.  g., 

hi^FFarne  {—ki^FFanne)  at  thy  servant  ( <  M^FFaq  servant,  porter) 
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The  Prosecutive  Case  Possessively  Ixflected 
siut  ear;  8iuta*a  his  ear;  siutitjut  through  an  ear. 


4th  per.  dng. 
2d  per.  sing. . 

Istper.  sing. . 

4th  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
1st  per.  pi.     . 

8d  per.  sing. . 
8d  per.  pi.     . 

8d  per.  sing. . 
8d  per.  pi.     . 


Singular  and  plural 


tiuHmivtU  through  his  (own)  ear  or  ears 
tiutikkut  through  thy  ear  or  <^ar8 

HtttSi^kkut  through  my  ear  or  ears 

tiutiMOdnU  through  their  own  ear  or  ears 
aiiiti^»ui^fui  through  your  ear  or  ears 
siutMiifftit  through  our  ear  or  eara 

Singular,  ear 
i  through  his  (ejus)  ear 

HutaaHvut  through  their  (eobum)  ear 

Plural,  ears 
HutaaiHvut 
titdaaisifful 


jHuiaaf^iU  or 
[giulaaiijfut 


OldEakimo 


<tiutUkut 


umtit 


f <«tt(fijptirfr  or  I  ^ 

i    Hvtimakul     J 

I 
<9hUimikkmi    <  eimiUm£t 

<i8iutqMe9ut    \  «ncfcK«ar 

\  (AbsolatiTe) 

I <,$iutaamU7 or]   .  ^ 
)nuuui 
siuiaaiayut    A 


(RelatiTe) 
siotaaita 
simtaaisa 


<ti*Uaaiaaifvft 


I 


All  the  other  endings  beginning  with  n  are  joined  to  the  noun  b 
the  same  manner  as  -ne. 
Other  examples: 

i'serpiane  at  the  entrance  {iserFil)  of  it  (a) 

wmiap  aiaane  of  the  umiak,  in  {ne)  the  under-s]>ace  (aid)  of  it  (a)= 

under  the  umiak 
qUaa^p  kiLhiyatie  of  the  sky,  in  {ne\  the  border  {kiLLiJc)  of  it  (/i)= 

on  the  horizon 
qa^nne  on  the  top  {Qok)  of  me 

•nut. 

iLLuminut  iserpoq  he  goes  into  {nut)  his  (me)  house  (illo) 
kiLLiyaiiut  to  the  border  of  it  {a) 
ilaminut  to  his  or  her  own  {me)  house-mate  {Ua) 
ikiyuti^nnut  to  my  {^n)  friend  or  friends  {zkir^t[e]) 


"flit. 


iniminit  from  his  or  its  own  {mi)  place,  nest,  etc.  {in^ 
kiLhiyanit  from  the  border  of  it  (a),  especially  from  that  time 
noop  kujataanit  of  the  point  of  land  {iwoTc)^  from  its  (a)  southern 

space  (^?{/a^[a])  =  from  the  south  of  the  point  of  land 
qaqqap  qaanit  of  the  mountain,  from  its  {a)  top = from  the  top  of 

the  mountain 
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^  CLTYiminik  with  his  own  (me)  finger  (assak)  or  fingers 
scz'wimminik  with  his  own  knife  (sa'ioik)  or  knives  {sa'weet) 
dlermminnik  with  their  own  {min)  harpoon-line  (al^q) 
ctTneftorqaminnik  with  their  own  {min)  old  skin 
ct^mmstorqaminnik  with  their  old  skins  {ameq^  pi.  ammtt) 

^iyamiyut  through  or  bj  his  own  {me)  nose  {qiv(^q) 
keenamiyut  through  or  over  his  own  (me)  face 
qoyasiayut  through  or  about  his  {a)  neck  {qoT)aseq) 
keencuztiyut  through  his  (ejus)  {a)  face 
niaqodatiyut  through  his  (a)  head  {niaqoq) 
ivmaatiiQ^ut  through  his  body  {time) 
aiutiyuakhid  through  or  by  my  little  ear  or  ears 

Verbs  (§§  30-44) 

%  30.  CONJUGATION 

The  conjugation  of  the  Eskimo  verb  is  based  on  a  set  of  slightly 
different  stems;  i.  e.,  they  are  derivatives  from  a  common  base,  which 
in  itself  need  not  be  of  the  character  of  a  verb.    The  personal  verb- 
suffixes  follow  the  stems  as  terminals.     The  suflSxes  (the  verb-signs) 
have  different  meanings,  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  modes  of 
the  verb.     Accordingly  the  stem  of  the  verb  alternates  during  the 
conjugation.     From  the  base  kapi  are  formed  the  verb-stems  kapiy^ 
hapVwo^  kapi'wa^  kapi'le^  ka'pizLo^  etc.  (see  §  31).      Since  each  of 
these  stems  has  its  own  set  of  six  or  eight  personal  endings,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  system  of  conjugation  must  be  very  complex.     More- 
over, there  are  four  classes  of  conjugation,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence in  form  of  the  bases.     Examples  of  these  classes  ar< 


Class     1,  *kapi^  the  last  syllable  weak  (unstressed),  and  invariably 

ending  in  a  normal  vowel  (a,  /,  u). 

Class  II,  ^piye  (piv^)^  the  last  syllable  weak,  and  ending  in  e  alter- 
nating with  a. 

Class  III,  *ti'ki  {tikil)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  but  never 

ending  in  a  uvular. 

Class  IV,  *a'toq  {ato)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  and  ending 

in  a  uvular  {q>r). 

Thus  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  conjugation  depend  not  only 
upon  the  final  sound,  but  also  upon  the  stress,  of  tiie  bases.  These 
differences  affect  the  constituting  suffixes.     Class  I,  for  instance,  adds 
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in  Greenlandic  vx>q  in  the  same  modes  in  which  Classes  III  and  K 

A  consideration  of  the  endings  of  the  conjugated  verb  prores  tfaii 
most  of  them  coincide,  partially  at  least,  with  the  possessive  snfixfti 
of  nouns.  The  etymological  researches  strengthen  this  hypothesis 
concerning  the  conamon  origin  of  these  elements.  Only  some  few 
of  the  personal  verb-endings  deviate  absolutely  from  the  present  sy:*- 
tem  of  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns.  They  may  be  elements  of  a  foreign 
origin  or  obsolete  suffixes. 

Of  a  neutral  character,  lacking  any  mark  of  personality,  is  the  endii^ 
of  the  third  person  singular  -oq  {-poq^^  '■yioq)^  dual  -vk^  plural  -ut^  which 
quite  agrees  with  the  common  absolutive  ending  of  the  noun;  and  in 
so  far  we  might  speak  of  an  absolutive  of  the  verb,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  we  find  no  corresponding  suffixless  relative  (-tfp)  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  finite  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  tfa€ 
system  of  verb  conjugation,  not  one  set,  but  two  or  three  sets,  of 
absolutive  possessive  endings,  and  another  set  of  relative  possessive 
endings. 

The  modal  suffixes  are  inseparable  from  the  personal  endings;  bat 
they  may  be,  and  really  often  are,  severed  from  the  base  by  the 
insertion  of  other  suffixes.  Many  of  these  infixes  are  of  a  modal 
character;  but  since  they  do  not  affect  the  endings  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  treat  them  here. 

The  only  indication  of  tense  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Eskimo  verb 
is  expressed  by  modes  x  and  xi  (see  §  32).  As  for  the  other  modes, 
the  past  tense  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  infixing  -aluari^poq)^ 
-8ivia{woq)\  and  the  future  tense,  by  infixing  ssa  {-ssaiooq^  in  the  third 
person  singular  contracted  to  -s^oq)^  or  'uma{woq)^  'Umaar{pog). 

§31.    SYNOPSIS  OF    POSSESSIVE    ENDINGS  OF  NOUNS    (N.)    AND 

VEBBS  (V.)  » 

The  paradigms  in  the  next  following  sections  are  confined  to  the 
West  Greenland  dialect. 


I  The  dual  endings  are  left  out  here  (cf .  S  26).    The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  modes  (see  S  S2). 
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AhsoliUive  PosaessiveSf  or  Compounds  made  up  of  one  of  the  AbsoluHve  Singular  or 

Plural  Signs,  q,  A-,  t,  -{-Possessive  Suffix 


N. 

■ 

V 

* 

Singular 

1 
Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

para 

kka 

pa  II  VI  VII     ra  iii  v 
vni  XII IV IX 

kka  III  V  IX 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

itt 

tUstt 

tit  II  VI  VII  «tf  V 
«  I               r«  XII 
(  m  vn  vni  ix 

it  III  IX 

8d  per.  sing.  . 

a 

ei 

q  II  VI  VII  VIII 

a  III  VII  VIII  IX    ra  xii 

i  III  IX 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

ene 

ne 

ne  VI  vni    nne  ix 

ne  IX  VIII 

Ist  per.  pi.  .  . 

rputpput 

put  tout 

rput  III  V  VIII  XII 
pput  IX 

put  11  VII 

wut  ni  V  VIII  IX 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

rte  tae 

se 

rte  III  VIII  XII 

88e  IX 

ae  II  III  IV  VI  VII  IX 

tui 

3d  per.  pi.   .  . 

at 

it  e 

at  III  VII  IX    rat  xii 

<  II  rv  V 

it  III  VIII  IX 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

rtikUik 

tik  Hk 

rtik  vin  xii 

tik 

Uikix 

tik  VI  VIII  IX 

In  the  compounds,  q  changes  to  r  before  a  consonant  or  between 
vowels  (§  4). 

ks  is  assimilated  to  88 
tk  is  assimilated  to  Teh 
hn  is  assimilated  to  nn 
kt  is  assimilated  to  it 
kjp  is  assimilated  to  pp 

B 

Relative  Possessives 


N. 

V.  X,  XI 

1 

Singular 

1 
Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.     .    . 

marma 

ma 

ma 

— 

2d  per.  sing. 

wUrpU 

wU 

wit 

8d  per.  sing. 

Ota 

ita 

at 

— 

4th  per.  sing. 

merme 

me 

me 

— 

1st  per.  pi.    . 

wta 

wta 

" 

wta 

2d  per.  pi.     . 

wse 

wse 

wse 

8d  per.  pi.     . 

ata 

isa 

— 

ata 

4th  per.  pi.   . 

mik  rmik 

mik 

1    ~ 

1 

mik 
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Compound  Verbal  EndingSy  Composed  of  an  Dnaseertained  Element  (^-K.P^  T"  «  -P*- 
sestive  Ending,  or  of  Tioo  Ahsolutive  Possessive*,  or  of  a  HeloHce 

AbsoltUive  Possessive  (B -{-  A  or  B-\-  D)^ 

SINGULAR  OBJECTS 


me  . 


thou — me 
rmain 
mma  ix  x  xi 


thee 


I— thee 

tokUi<*pgW) 

or 
apU  III  IX  X 

XI 


him   .   . 


I— him 
wkox  XI 


him   (8K)«    . 


I— him  (8B)* 
wnne  ix  x  xi 


you— me 
Hpai 
ifftiifa  III  IX 

XXI 


we— thee 
*wtagW)  III 

IX  X  XI 


we— him 

toUffOJL.  XI 


we— him  (8«) 
toHnne  ix  x 

XI 


he— me 
aya  in  ix  x 

XI 


they — me 
avva{<H9a) 
mix  XXI 


he— thee 
atU  in  IX  X 

XI 


thoQ— him 
kkoi<*u>go) 

X  XI 


thou— him 

(SB) 

fine  (<*£n«) 

IX  X  XI 


they— thee 
ottitiu  IX  X 

XI 


you— him 
sink  I  IT 
wHvkx  XI 


he(8E>*— me  iibey  C«Xr- ae 
mipa  z  wtffo      ( 

ni^axi  •mOya)     x 


)  XI 


r 


he(UE) — tbee^  tbey(sB)~ 
misitJi  tbee 

nitUxi  imUtax 

'  nUtHxi 


be  (sx) — him 


they  (ss>— 

him 
fltaUox 
nOboxi 


you— him  (se)i  he— him  (sb)  I    they— him 
uf$inne  ix  x  i  ane  ix  x  xi    I       (SBj* 
XI  ojwitf  I  •<6if  i 

IX  X  XI 


PLURAL  OBJECTS 


QB 


•      •      •      . 


you  (pi.) 


them    . 


them  (8E)* 


thou— ua 

you— w 

he— us 

they— us 

he  (8E)*— «w    |th€y(«B>*-«i 

wlitnU  in  IX 

ifftivut  III  IX 

oiifM  I"  IX 

ativftt  III  IX 

mUiptU  X           misi^idx 

X  XI 

XXI 

Hput  I 

X  XI 

XXI 

nMfulxj       1  miftfirfxi 

1 

I— you 

we— you 

he— you 

they— you 

he(8B)— you      they(8B>— 

lD8e  III   V  IX 

w$e  III  V  IX 

ate  III  IX  X 

(ue  III  IX  X 

miaex                      joa 

X  XI 

X   XI 

XI 

XI 

niBexi 

mite  X 

iti«e  XI 

I  —them 

we— them 

thou— them 

you— them 

he  (SB)— them 

they  (SB)— 

wkU  III  V  X 

wUpik  III  V  X 

kkUY  X  XI 

Hpik  lYY 

miyUx 

them 

XI 

XI 

tptipikx  XI 

niyii  xi 

mikkikx 

na±ikxi 

I— them  (8E)« 

we— them 

thou— them 

you— them 

he— them  (6E)    they— then 

wtikix  X  XI 

(8E) 

(8B) 

(8E) 

atik  IX  X  XI 

(8B)» 

wlikix  X  XI 

ttik  IX  X  XI 

Uik  IX  X  XI 

atek  IX  X  XI 

{iWmk     ( 
•iaawikt)  T 

>  In  this  tabic  wt,  tcs,  wk,  stand  throughout  for  <««,  •*»»,  ••**,  which  are  phonetically  more  correcL 
*(8E)  i.  e.,  the  Latin  reflexive  pronoun,  hereoaly  used  to  indicate  a  like  grammaticml  fnnctioD 
of  the  Eskimo  me,  mik,  tik^  ne,  nik, 

§31 
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D 

tSimple  Personal  Suffixes  Peculiar  to  Certain  Paris  of  the  System  of  Conjugation 


St  i>eT.  sing. 
!(1  per.  sing. 
»<1  per.  sing. 
Itb  per.  sing. 

Lst  per.  pi. . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

3<1  per.  pi.  . 
4tli  per.  pi. 


VI 


m) 

VO<fo 
ne 

to(v) 
(«) 

vU<fit 
itik) 


(v)ix 


ku,  vu  (q) 


(ivut) 


I  X  XI 


Vo{<po)  fro,  lit 


\Vit  i<fit),kU 
\Vit  {<fik),  kik 


IIV  V 


ink  «*tu) 

tiptU,  Hput 

VU  {<fit) 
ttik  i<pk) 


Y  XXI 


9uki<*jukl) 


Vik  {<*fik) 


Vo{^o)  in  -mayo^  -payo^  -loyo  (South  Greenland  -mago^  -pcL^o^  -lugo\ 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  mk^  iuk^  answering  to  the  Alaskan 
f  orni  -ghwu^  -eu  (Barnum  148, 142).     The  same  may  be  true  of  -uk  in — 

atoruk  use  it  I 
taJcwwiuk  do  you  see  it? 
atormik  you  use  it  I 

Thus  the  original  form  of  this  suffix  may  have  been  a  single  o\  but 
between  e  and  o  a  glide  sound  (semi- vowel)  has  sprung  up  and  become 
self -existent,  changing  to  ^,  A,  ^*,  «,  ^,  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  language. 

yik^  kik^  probably  belonged  originally  to  the  dual,  but  have  assumed 
a  plural  meaning  and  stand  for  yit^  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  second- 
person  forms  ending  in  -yit.  The  initial  y  of  yik^  yit,  of  course,  is 
derived  from  ^,  which  sound  is  otherwise  used  in  these  endings  instead 
of  27,  except  in  North  Greenland. 

§31 
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tBOLL.4« 


6 

S 

o 
o 

O 
m 

m 

O 


9^ 
O 


C9 

00 

a0» 


■g 

a 

O 
g 

■s 

« 

•a 


> 

H 

H 


-a 
s 


► 

I 

a 

i 


S 

> 

-a 


V  hi 

go 

© 

^5 


0) 


? 


s 

i 


So" 


s 

s 


o 


I     e      g.  &  I    ^  ^ 


V    I 


§  I  S  ^5 


c 


s  «■ 
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a 

9 

JS 


I 
1 

Pi 
► 

•a 

2 
S 


•n 

V 

4^ 

ca 

■*± 

«s 

60 

a 

► 

o 

73 

tM) 

1 

O 

e 

e 

0 

w 

u 
o 


I 


a. 


< 
A. 


•8 

s 

O 

■*> 

c 

•  » 

4) 

► 


-T — ■ 

'S 
I 

0) 

► 

a 

o 
c 

> 


eO 


•3 


• « 
o 

I 

g 

1 

o 

i 

o 


£ 

0 


g 


5« 


0* 


•B   S.  »• 

*-'  -c  si  *: 


g 
2 


•g 
1A 


s 


e 


II  II  I 


> 


a 

o 


a 

8 


I 


§ 


It   &    -eg    8 


2  I  S 


1  i 
^  *^   s 


V  V  V  I  y 


V  V    V  I    V 


•5% 


•  •                           • 

t  .   K  .   I  . 

fl  .  a  .  5  . 

s  p,    ««  p.    2   o. 

M  PS             W            M 


43 


I 

u 

o 


i 
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i  33.    XODB  L    nCPBBATIVE 

INTEANSITIVE  (A-ENDINGS) 


2d  per.  sing. 
2dper.pl. . 


(a 

of  con-  \    I.  kt^  Ixtpi9  to  stab 

iUga-    I         OKI's  8BLF 
ion) 


kapi'fU  (thou)  stobi 
kapi'vUU  (you) 


m.  ka'ta,  kata9  to   be    * 

DROPPED,    or   TO    SHED     ' 
HAIB,  HORII8,  ETC. 


IV.  rt 


kata*vit  drop! 
kata'^UU 


TO    fth 


» 


ite'iHeatet 


TRANSITIVE 


Singular 

Plural 

thou— me 

you— me 

1 
I 

I 

ha^pi^va 

ka^pi$i'pa 

m6    .    .    •    . ' 

ra 

ka'tav'va 

keUasipa 

'  A  C-endiofB 

IV 

i'aijf'ya 

isisipa 

1 

thou— us 

you— ua 

I 

kapUipHt 

kapisifut 

ua 

m 

bxttUHvut 

kataUiput 

DC-endlQis 

IV 

iserUvut 

itertiput 

1 
1 

thou— him 

you— him 

I 

kapipuk 

kapisiuk 

him  .    .    .    .  ' 

ra 

katapuk^ 

katastiuk 

DC-endlDgv 

IV 

iteruk 

Uertiuk 

thou— them 

you— them 

» 

1 

kapikkU 

kapit(9ik                             1 

them 

III 

katakkU 

katasi9ik 

D  C-endiofi 

IV 

isikkU 

iaersifik                               j 

1  Some  verbs  end  in  sstik  in  this  class;  e.  g.ttOnMuk{<tikipp(ui)  come  to  hiv  or  to  thebil 


S  34.    XODB  n.    INDICATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE   (A-ENDINQS) 


I  (wo) 

III  ippo) 

IV  (rpo) 

Negative  (^pOa) 

( 

kapitoof^a 

I 

in       1       IV 

1 

Istper.  sing. 

katappopa 

Uerpapa 

1 
kapipt^Uapa 

katappOapa     itepfSapa 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

kapixpoiftU 

katappoput 

iterpoput 

1    kapippUa/put 

katappUa-       UeppOapat 
put 

2d  per.  sing. 

kapiiffutU 

katapputtt 

\    imputU 

1    kapippOata 

katappilata\    ueppHaOt 

2d  per.  pi.    . 

kapiumse 

katapptue 

iterpute 

1    kapippUtue 

katappUase  1    iatppOatc 

j 

8d  per.  sing. 

kapiiooq 

katappoq 

iserpoq 

1    kapippUaq 

katappOaq   ,    iteppQaq 

8d  per.  pi.    . 

kapipput 

keUapput 

>    iterpui 

!    kapippiiLcU 

ktUappiLLoi]    i9cp9iuat 

In  the  positive  dual  the  first  person  ends  m  -r^uk;  the  second  person, 
in  'tlk;  the  third  person,  in  -puk. 
33,34 
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§35.  XODB  m.    INDICATIVE 

TRANSITIVE   (C-ENDINGS) 


thoa— me 

you— me 

he— me 

they— me 

I 

kapiwarma 

kapiwavisiitfa 

kapiwaapa 

kapitoaaffpa 

3ie    .    . 

UI 

katapparma 

kaiappa^tgipa 

kalappaapa 

katappanppa 

IV 

iterparma 

iterpwaniva 

iaerpaaTjfa 
he-US 

oaaypa 

thoa—tifl 

you— U8 

they— us 

I 

kapiwa^i^iput 

kapiwavBssiTjut 

kapiwaatijfut 

kapiwaatiTjut 

Ufl     .     . 

III 

hatappavUiffui 

katappfv^isifful 

kaiappaatitfut 

kcUappaoHptU 

IV 

iserpavttipui 

iterpat'ssi^fut 

iaerpaaUput 

iseri 
tl 

oaatiput 

I— thee 

we— thee 

he— thee 

ley— thee 

■  1 

kapiwavkkit  or       1 
kapivHiatfU             \ 

kapitoawUipU 

kapiivaatit 

kapiwaattU 

• 

tliee  .  . 

III 

kcUappavkkU  or     ]     ^  ,        ^.  .. 

katappaaitt 

katappaattU 

IV 

UerpwBkkit  or 
iserpaat^ 

UerpawtUfiit 
we— you 

iaerpaatU 

t 

panatt 

I— you 

he — you 

hey— you 

I 

kapiufatuBse 

kapitoa^sse 

kapiuKuue 

kapitpoase 

you  (pi.) 

ni 

kaiappavtae 

katappates»e 

katappoK 

katappaoie 

IV 

iserpavfsse 

iaerpavBse 

iaerpaase 

iaerpaage 

I— him 

we— him 

thou— him 

you— him 

he— him 

they -him 

I 

kapitcara 

kapiwarput 

kapiwat 

kapiwarne 

kapiiDcui 

kapiioaat 

bim    . 

m 

katappara 

katappafptU 

katappat 

kaiapparae 

ktUappaa 

katappaat 

IV 

iserpara 
I— them 

iaerpar 

put 

iserpat 
thou— them 

Uerparse 

i9crpaa 

iserpcuU 

we— t 

bem 

1 
you— them       he — them 

they -them 

I 

kapiwdkka 

kapiicawtU 

kapitvatU 

kapivKise         kapiwaai 

kapiwaaH 

them  . 

III 

katappakka 

katappawut 

katappatit 

katappase      \  katappaai 

katappaait 

IV 

iserpakka 

iserpawut 

iserpaiU 

iaerpase           iserpaai 

iserpaait 

§35 
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i  36.  MODS  IV.    INTEBBOOATIVE 

INTRANSmVE 


I 

kapiwU 
kapiwite 

kapitoa 
kapippat 

ni 

IV                        Ke«ftti¥B 

1 

ad  per.  aing. .    . 
ad  per.  pi.     .    . 

3d  per.  aing. .    . 
8d  per.  pi.      .    . 

kaiappU 
kaiappiae 

katappa 
katappat 

UerpU 
iBerpise 

uerpa 
iaerpat 

TRANSITIVE 


thoa—me 


you— me 


me.    . 

I 
IV 

kapiwiifa 
iserpipa 

kapiwitifa 
i9crpinpa 

us  .    . 

I 
IV 

0 

thou— US 
kxxpiwiMi'Qvi 
iurpitiyvi 

you— us 
kapimtiput 
iMrpitiptU 

him    . 

IV 

thou— him 
kapiuriuk 
iserpiuk 

thou— them 
kapiwi^ 
iserpivU 

you— him 
kapiwitiuk 
Uerpisiuk 

them  . 

I 

IV 

you— them 
kapivHsifn^ 
Uerpisipik 

Negative 


thou — me 


thou— us 


thou— him 
-pfiHvk 


-"99^11^9^ 


thou— them 
[}  -99UivU 


yoo— «8 
-99%ii9i9ut 

yon— him 


yon — them 
'PpOigi^ik 


§36 
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{37.  MODE  V.    OPTATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .    . 
2d  per.  pi.     .    . 

kapHaoa    wish    I 
would  stab  my- 
self 

kapilata 

katoLLaffa 
kaloLLcUa 

iteriava  vfiah  1 
might  enter 

iterLota 

-Vt^kiU 

TRANSITIVE 


me  . 

I 
IV 

he — me 
kapUipa 
UerLipa 

they— me 
kapilipTfa 

us    .    . 

I 
IV 

he— us 
kapiUHvui 

they— us 
kapmsiput 
iseriisivut 

thee    . 

I 

IV 

I— thee 
kapilavkkU 

iserLa^kkU 

I— you 
kapUatPsse 
iseriavue 

I— him 
kapUara 
iseriara 

we — thee 
kapikivHiifU 

iserLwUiffit 

he— thee 
kapiWtU 

UeriiMU 

they— thee 
f  kapUmt  or 
[kapUisU 
jiserLittUoT 
\  UeriitU 

you  (pi.) 

I 

IV 

we— you 
kapUa^tte 
iserLav88e 

he— you 
kapUiK 
iseriise 

they— you 
kapilUe 
iseriise 

him     .    1 

I 

IV 

I 

IV 

we — him 
kapUarptU 
iaerLarput 

he— him 
kapUiuk 
iteriink 

they— him 
kapUUsuk 
iseriUauk 

them  .    1 

I— them 
kapUakka 
UcTLokka 

we— them 
kapUavnil 
iterLawut 

he — ^them 
kapUiptt 
igeriivU 

they— them 
kapUisivik 
iseriiaivik 

Negative  forms  are — 
-yyikkiliuk  he — him 


448^7°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10- 


-66 


'yyikkiUyit  he — them 


§37 
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lirLL.4« 


l«t  per.  sing. 
Ist  per.  pi.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.   . 


4th  per.  dtig. 
4th  per.  pi. . 


8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.  . 


S  38.  MODS  VL    CONTEXPOBATIVE 
Stabbing  or  being  stabbed 


IntransitiTe  (Active  or  Purire) 


kapiiLuta 

kajHLLutU 
kapiLLUMe 

kapiLLxme 
hapiLLuHk 

Transitive  or  Passive 
kapiLLOVo* 
kapiLLOf^U* 


Negative 


toptenafa 


kapimmaM 

kapiMnatik 

kapisnna^o 
kaphmti^it 


1  That  is,  I  WITHOUT  BEING  STABBED. 

'That  is,  WE,  he,  i,  etc,  otabbino  him,  or  he  being  stabbed  bt  i-s,  him,  mb,  etc. 
*That  is,  fTTABBiNa  them,  or  they  being  stabbed. 


S  30.   XODB  Vn.     VEBBAL  NOUN  OB  VEBBAIi  ABJECTTVB 

a  (noun). 

Examples: 
*asasfte  [a^sdse]^  with  third  person  possessive  suiGx  asassia  the  ose 

WHO  IX)VE8  HIM,  Kosawoq 
*ikiortf\  in  third  person  possessive  ikiortaa  the  onk  who  helps 

HIM,  HLs  helper,  <  ildoTpoq 

ft    (noun  or  adjective). 


1st  per.  sing. 
lstper.pl.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2a  per.  pi.    . 

8d  per.  siDg. 
8dper.pl.   . 


I 

IV 

kapUopa 

iserto^  I  who  enter 

kaptsoptU 

iaertopui  we  who  enter 

kapUutU 

iaertutU  thon  who  dost  enter 

kapi9U9e 

i»ertu9e  you  who  enter 

kapi»oq 

Uerioq  he  who  enters 

kapitut 

Uertui  they  who  enter 

N^ative 


-ypitto^fa  I  who  don't 
'IfpUtoifut 


§§  38,  39 
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§  40.  MODE  Vm.  PASSIVE  PABTICIPLE 

Sxamples: 

asdssaq  one  who  is  loved  asaasdt  thy  beloved 

asassara  my  beloved  asasaaa  his  beloved,  etc. 


Ill 


Lst  per.  sing. i    Jbo^cU/aramy  dropped  one  (the  thing  I  dropped) 

Xstper.pl.  .    • il;aM<torpu<  our  dropped  one  (the  thing  we  dropped) 

2<1  per.  sing. katdttdt  thy  dropped  one  (the  thing  thou  droppedst) 

2d  per.  pi kai&ttarae  your  dropped  one  (the  thing  you  dropped) 

Sd  per.  sing '    katdttaa  his  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

3d.  per.  pi katiUtacU  their  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

4tli  per.  sing Ji»ifa/tone  his  (be)  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

4thper.pl i    i:a/d^rtiA;  their  (be)  dropped  one  (the  tiling  they  dropped) 

1 

All  the  typical  endings  of  the  possessive  inflection  of  the  nouns 
(§  26)  are  available  in  this  mode. 


§41.  MODE   IX.    TRANSITIVE   PABTICIPLE 

fcapiijhja  (S.  W.  Gr.  Jcaplgiga)  i  who  stab  him  or  that  i  stab 

(stabbed)  him 


thou— me,  us 
kapii^mma 
kaplpivUi^ 

you— me,  us 
kapif^ifffsipa 
kapiifi^ssiTfiU 

he— me,  us 
kapiijaaifa 
kapipaaiiput 

they— me,  us 
kapipaappa 
kapipaatiptU 

I— thee,  you 
kapivi^kkU 
kapiffivsse 

1 

we— thee,  you 
kapivi^iifli 
kapifji^tte 

he— thee,  you 
kapipaatU 
kapipaase 

they— thee,  you 
kapipaattU 
kapipaate 

I— him,  fhem 

(8E) 

kapi^*mne 
kapivMHk 

we— him. 
them  (8E) 

kapiyivittinne 

kapitri^ik 

thou— him, 
them  (sE) 

kapivinne 

kapivittik 

you— him, 
them  (BE) 

kapipivsHnne 

kapipi^mik 

he — him, 
them  (8E) 

kapipaane 

kapipacUik 

they— him, 
them  (BE) 

kapip€utnne 

kapipaatik 

him— I,  we 
kapipipa 
kapipipput 

y(8E) 

them— I,  we 
kapiffikka 
kapii^tDut 

him— thou,  you 
kapipit 
kapipisse 

them — ^thou,  you 
kapipUU 
kapipise 

him— he  (8E),  the 
kapivinnc 
kapivUiik 

i 

them— he  (SE),  they  (be) 
kapipine 
kapiijitik 

him,  them— he 
kapipaa 
kapipaai 

him, 
kapipaa 
kapipac 

1 

them— they 

lit 

§§40,41 
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S  42.  XODB  X.    PAST  TENSE  AND  CAITSAIi  PBOFOSTTIOH 

kapi/ijatna  when  (as)  i  stabbed  myself,   because  i  stab 

(stabbed)  myself 

INTRANSITIVE 


1st  per.  aing. 
iMt  per.  pi.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

4th  per.  sing. 
4thper.pl.  . 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 


kapii^ama 
kapipptt^Hta 

kapipawU 
l»pi9d»Me 

kapipame 
kapipamik 

kapimtnat 
kapiniTnata 


ni 


katakkama 
kaiakk&wtta 

kalakkavnt 
katakkai^sie 

katakkame 
katlakkamik 

katammit 
katammata 


TV 


Uerama 

UerawU 

iserame 
itanmik 

iaermat 
itermata 


NegatiTe 


fazp^yytensiittix 


Jmpip^mname 
kopi^fiiuuiMik 

kapi^^fmimii 


TRANSITIVE 


thou— me,  iw 

kapipamma 
kapiffifiitiptU 

you— me,  us 

kapiffivmi^ 
kapipivssif^ 

he— me,  us 

kapitamapa 
kapimmatiput 

they— me,  us 

kttp^mappa 
kapimmatiput 

he(sB)— me,ii0 

kapi9<aHiya 
kapi^ami*i9ui 

they  (SB>— iw, 
us 

tapipami99a 

I— thee,  you 
kapipawkkU  or 
kapiyaaffU 
kapiffiitgse 

we— thee,  you 

1  kapivdwtHpU 
kapipdftte 

he— thee,  you 

kapimmalU 
kapimnuue 

they— thee, 
you 

kapimnuxtUt 
kapimmate 

he  (SB)— thee, 
you 

kapipamiaU 
kapipami»e 

tbeyfSE)- 
thee,yoa 

kapi9«mmikK 

kapiptaaitA 

kopi^OMtte 

I— him  (8E), 
them  (sK) 

kapipi^imne 

kapiv&^ttik 

we— him  (8E),   1  thou— him  (se), 
them  (SB)             them  (se) 

itapi9d«f<inn«    '    kapiy&nne 

kapiv&^ik        I    kapivdttik 

you— him  (se), 
them  (SB) 

kapiifim^inne 

kc^fifttik 

he— him  (se), 
them  (SE) 

keqdmmane 

ktqnmnutttk 

the  V— him  (n. 
tb^n  (BE) 

kapimmatik 

I— him,  them 

kapivi^kko 
kapipa^kkU 

we — him,  them 

kapipdtfttipo 
kapitr^ipik 

thou— him, 
them 

kapi9akko 

kapivdkktt 

you— him, 
them 

kapipii^iHuk 

kapi9ifi>9tipa 

he— him, 
them 

kapimmapo 

kapimwMpU 

they— him,    i 
then 

1 

1 

i 
1 

0 
\ 

he  (SE)— him, 
them 

kapipamiuk 

kapipamipU 

the7(8B>- 
him,  tbea 

tqpifowiito 

kap^amOtik^ 
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48.  KODB  XL  FUTUBB  TENSB  AND  CONDITIONAL  PBOPOSITION 

hapiyuma  when  (in  future)  i  shall  stab  myself,  if  i  stab 

MYSELF 


INTRANSITIVE 


I 
kapi'^uma 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sinif  .    . . 

kcUakkuma 

iseruma 

kapippikkuma 

1st  per.  pi.    .    . 

kapi'^iivtta 

katakku^ta 

iseru^pita 

kapitnnkku»tta 

2(1  per.Bing.     . 

kapiTjfumt 

kalakkuwU 

iaeruunt 

kapiffpikkuuHt 

2d  per.  pi.     .    . 

kapirfu^tae- 

kaiakku»iae 

Ueruvssc 

kapiwikkuwam 

4th  per.fdng.    . 

kapiyune 

kaiakkune 

Uerune 

kapipffikkune 

4th  per.  pi.    .    . 

kapiffunik 

kaiakkunik 

inerunik 

kapir^kkunik 

3d  per.fdng. 

kapippdt 

katdpp&t 

i»erp&t 

kapiptnpp&t 

3d  per.  pi.     .    . 

kapippata 

katdppata 

iscrpita 

kapitnyippata 

TRANSITIVE 


thou— me,  U8 

you— me.  U8 

he — ^me,  us 

they— me,  uh 

he  (sE)— me,  us 

they  (be)- me, 
us 

kapipumma 

kapipuiBsfipa 

kapippapa 

kapippappa 

kapipunipa 

kapipunippa 

kapipuvtttiffut 

kapipuvagiput 

kapippatiput 
he — thee,  you 

kapippatiput 

kapipuniaiput 

kapipuniaiput 

I — ihee,  you 

we— thee,  you 

they— thee, 
you 

he  (8E)— thee, 
you 

they  (8B )— thee,  1 
you 

kapivu^kkU 
kapipu»89e 

kapipuvtUpit 
kapipu^aae 

kapippatit 
kapippaae 

kapippattU 
kapippaae 

kapipuniait 
kapipuniae 

kapipunittU  or 

kapipunint 

kapipuniae 

I — ^him,  them 

(8E) 

we — him,  them 

(8E) 

thou— him, 
them  (8E) 

you— him, 
them  (8E) 

he— him,  them 

(8E) 

they— him, 
them  (8E) 

hipipitmnne 

kapipWBttinne 

kapipunne 

kapipufaainne 

kapippane 

kapippanne 

kaptpwitta 

kapipwHtik 

kapiputtik 

kapipuwttik 

kapippaWc 
he — him,  them 

kapippatik 

I— him,  them 

we— him,  them 

thou— him, 
them 

you— him,  them 

they— him.them 

kapipWBkko 

kapipwttipo 

kapipukko 

kapipuvaaiuk 

kapippapo 

kapippaasuk 

kapipuvkkit 

kapipuvUipik 

kapipukkit 

kapipu^atipik 

kapippapit 

kapippatipik 

he  (SE)- him, 
them 

they  (SB)- him, 
them 

kapipunitik 

kapipunikko 

kapipunipit 

kapipunikkik 

§44.  MODE  Xn.     ABSTRACT  NOUN 

kupifteq  THE  ACT  of  stabbing  one's  self;    the  being  stabbed 

(by  another);  a  stab,  wound. 


Absolutivo 
singular 


kutinneq 


IV 


isemeq 


Negative 


-pptnneq 


§§43,  M 
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These  forms  are  inflected  alike,  following  the  paiadigm  of  <fmej 
(§28);  for  instance, 

Ist  per.  sing.    .    .    .  kapinera  my  stab  (stabbing,  being  stabbed) 

1st  per.  pi kapinerput  our  stab 

3d  per.  sing.    .    .    .  kapinera  his  stab 

3d  per.  pi kapinerat  their  stab,  etc. 

Defective  Inflection  (§§  46-48) 

jf  4S.  Prevalence  of  Possessive  or  Absolute  InflefAion  in 

Certain  Words 

Some  words,  or  groups  of  words,  can  take  only  certain  series  of 
the  suffixes  previously  described*  All  true  nouns  may  take  any  of 
the  inflectional  suffixes  of  nouns,  though  of  course  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  causes  one  series  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  others,  or 
prevents  their  being  inflected  equally  through  all  the  forms  of  declen- 
sion. We  have  already  mentioned  some  words  that  are  confined  either 
to  the  plural,  or  to  the  dual,  or  to  the  singular  (§  17). 

Likewise  there  are  words  that  are  nearly  always  possessive,  while 
others  occur  generally  without  possessive  pronouns.  To  the  fir^t 
group  belong  such  words  as  signify  parts  of  objects;  as,  for  example, 

itsia  the  white  of  an  egg  ima  {<tse)  the  eye  of  a  man 

8ZIUI  the  bow  of  a  boat  or  animal;  eye  of  a  needle 

inua  the  inhabitant  or  owner 
of  a  thing 

To  the  latter  group  belong,  for  example — 

idseq  a  lake  sUa  weather 

nufia  land  nammineq  self 

vJcioq  winter  naliyinnaq  everybody 

Altogether  incompatible  with  possessive  inflection  are  the  demon- 
strative words  (§  50)  and  kina  who,  suna  what,  aLLa  other. 

§  46.  Interrogative  and  Personal  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  have  irregular  plurals.  They  form, 
however,  regular  local  cases  from  the  stems  ki  (singular),  k/kkfit^ 
(plural),  su  (singular  and  plural). 

ktnu  WHO,  plural  klkkut  (Al.  klnhut  [Bamum  77]) ;  kivmt  to  wmom, 
plui*al  kikkunnut 


1  The  Huffix  -kul  Keems  to  mean  society,  family. 

%%  45,  46 
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9una  WHAT,  plural  soot  \%u:i\  or  \sY:t\  (M.  cuna^  plural  cuvit)\ 
aumut  TO  WHAT  OB  WHERE  {sume  where) 

The  Alaskan  cha  [ca]^  plural  chat  (Barnum  80),  which  is  perhaps 
x^lated  to  the  Greenlandic  suna  what  thing,  is  presented  by  Bar- 
num as  having  both  local  and  possessive  inflection;  but  in  Greenlandic 
t^hese  words  have  no  possessive  inflection. 

Combination  of  first  and  second  persons  and  local  declension  is  seen 
in  the  personal  pronouns: 

uwaya  I;  plural  moayut  we;  uwa^nne  at  me,  ua^ttinne  at  us; 

nd^nnut  to  me,  u'dHtinnut  to  us;  ud^ttut  like  me 
iLLit  thou;  plural  ili^sae  or  i'lisse  \ilisse\  you;  iUinnut  to  thee, 

ili^ 88 17171  ut  to  you;  ilittut  like  you,  etc. 

§  47.  Words  Signifyitfg  alone,  whole,  all 

The  following  three  nouns,  signifying  the  abstract  concept  alone, 
whole,  all,  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  receive  exclusively  rela- 
tive possessive  endings,  aside  from  the  third  person  singular.  They 
remind  us  of  the  inflection  of  modes  x  and  xi  of  the  verbs. 


1st  per.  sing. 

Ist  per.  pi.  . 
Ist  per.  dual 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  dual 

4th  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  pi.  . 

8d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.    . 


Jbin'ma  I  or  me  alone  (only) ,    iloovarma  I  or  mo  whole 

(all  over  the  body) 


kUMta 
kUi»nnuk 

ki»lma 

ki9Mtik 

kUime 
kitimik 

kiaiat 
kiseesa 


UooTfavita 

UooTforpit 
ilooydvwe 

ilooparme 
iloorfarmUc 

iloopaasa 


tamarma  I  or  me  whole 
(wholly) 

tami^ta  all  of  us 


tamarpit 
tam&v99e 

tamarme 
tamarmik 

tajnaat 
iamadsa 


§48.  Natnerals 

The  distribution  of  the  Eskimo  numerals*  may  be  symbolized  in  this 
manner: 

12346       II  2345  (=123456789  10) 
III  2  3  4  5      IV  2  3  4  5  (  =  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20) 

The  word  for  20  is  inuk  nan^Loyo  a  man  brought  to  an  end,  all 
his  fingers  (or  hands,  I  and  II)  and  toes  (or  feet,  III  and  IV)  being 
counted. 


iThalbitzer  V  (1908),  1-25. 


§§  47,48 
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The  numeral  system  of  the  Eskimo  is  quinafy,  closely  following  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  man.  An  Eskimo  always  has  recourse  to  bb 
fingers  in  counting,  lifting  his  hands  in  front  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  are  not  identical  with  those  for  the  fingers 
or  toes.     (See  examples  below.) 

The  numerals  lack  the  possessive  inflection  except  in  the  third 
person,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinal  numbers  are  formed. 

The  following  numerals  quoted  from  Thalbitzer  (V),  Bourquin, 
Petitot,  and  Barnum,  are  slightly  transcribed  according  to  my  pho- 
netic  orthography. 


Cardinal 
numbers 


I  1 


West  Greenland 


S 
4 
5 

11(6) 

(7) 
(8) 
(9) 

10 


m(ii) 


IV(l6j 


atoawMg 

(marLuk  or 
ariaa 

siaamat 
tdLLimat 

IarFineqoT 
arriniLLit  i 

marhuk 

pipaaut 

\8i9amai  or 
{qtUaailuat^ 

qulU* 

arqaneq  or 
arqaniLLit  or 
itikkaneq  or 
itikkaniLLit 

jarreraaneq  or 
larrersaniLLit 


y         UunnaoT 
.  [unm8tU 


Labrador 


cUtauaeq 

moMMMk  or 
agga  [ozaw]? 

piifotut 
sUtamat 
taUmat  {UUjAma£\t 

arvingat* 
[arFiffot] 

aggArhU* 


Mackensie  River 


piT^aeut 
siUamat 


itdHmat  or ' 
qoUtt  [qoLLUlJ 

arqapatOT 
itikkane 


ungna  or 
ungnijtU 


ataodq 

\malbrok 

pivacut 
cUamat 
taOtmat 

^arvendsrU 

Iaypakor 
nudbronik 

pipcumnik 

Icitamat  or 
qolinUloat 

qoUt 


UiOnnertU  or 
mannebrU 

iglulnritilinnel9rU  or 
{HHnner€U  arvendsrit 

iglut-cfrtut  OT 
innup-cikpaq* 


SoDthwest  Alaska 


atauceq 

malruk 

pifpt^ptM 
gUtmen 

QTXfiniixxsiH 

^fikalnadtBcxn 
pippojftinliTxiM 
\qolnnunraata 

qoln 

ataucimtk  cipLuku 

(15)  oJUnudJfc 


juinok  atttueiank 
cipLttku* 


1  'Lit,  plural  of  4ik  having,  supplied  with;  in  plural  also  -leet,  Led;  tame  as  M.  -tertt,  AL  -Hxzin 
(Petitot  LIV)  (Bamum  41:  lik,  plural  HgiU). 

*  qule  UPPER  ONE,  in  third  person  possessive  qulaa  +  Uuat  inmxr  one  (i.  e.,  the  fourth  finger*  the 
forefinger). 

*  Plural  of  qule  the  upper  ones  (the  handu  or  fingers  as  opposed  to  the  toes). 
« Corresponds  to  the  Greenland  ordinal  arrerpai  the  sixth. 

*  Of.  agga  two  —  Gr.  ariaa  (ordinal). 

*  cikpaq,  cf.  cika  reste,  retaille,  A1.  cijUoq  it  exceeds,  Gr.  nvnn^ra  surplus. 

§48 
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Or^dinal 
num- 
bers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Southwest  Alaska 

1 

^shtLieq  or 
siuLLiat 

Hvoruq 

civuleq 

caokleq 

2 

aippaa 

atpaffa 

q/po* 

aipa 

8 

fdvajuat 

piffajuak 

pippajnak 

4 

sitamaat 

giUamapat 

stameek 

5 

UiLLimaat 

teUimapcU 

taihimeek 

6 

jarFemal  or 
[arFerpat 

arvinivcU 

• 

anHnraq 

11 

\arqamat  or 
[arqarpat 

arqaifdrtual 

16 

iarFertamat  or 
[arFerHtrpat 

Irregiilar  Inflection  (§§49,  60) 
§  49.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  kma  and  suna  have  irregular  relative 
cases  formed  without  p  or  other  labial  modification;  thus — 


Absolutive 

kina  who 
suna  what 


Relative 

kia  of  whom 

sua  of  what  (or  soop  <  ^so-upf) 


§50.  Detnonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverhs 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  inflected  in  the  following  manner: 


SINGULAR 


Cases 

Endings 

he  (she.  it) 
there 

the  one  referred 

to  (In  speech 

or  thought) 

this  here 

that  yonder 

Absolutive 

na,  pa 

una 

taa*pna 

m&nna 

ippa 

Relative     .    . 

{ssu)ma 

ooma 

taavasuma 

maiuma 

i88uma 

Allative.    .    . 

murfpa 

oomoffffa 

taavssnmopifa 

matumoppa 

Ummoppa 

Locative     .    . 

mane 

oomane 

taav>98umaiie 

matumane 

issumane 

Ablative     .    . 

mappa 

oomappa 

tcM^oisumapva 

matumappa 

issumappa 

Instromentalis 

mippa 

oomippa 

taa»>i8umipifa 

maiumippa 

iasHtnippa 

Proeecutive    . 

moona 

oomoona 

taa^uumoona 

matumoona 

iasumoona 

PLURAL 


Absolutive 

ko  or 

'uko 

taa»ko 

wakko 

ikko 

(Relative)  .    . 

koa 

'ukoa 

taavkoa 

makkoa 

ikkoa 

Allative     .    . 

nuppa 

ukunoppa 

taai'konoppa 

makunoppa 

ikkunoppa 

Locative     .    . 

nane 

vkunane 

taa»htnane 

makkunane 

ikkunane 

Ablative     .    . 

nappa 

ukunappa 

taavkonappa 

makunappa 

ikkunappa 

Instromentalis 

nippa 

ukunippa 

taa^konippa 

makunippa 

ikkunippa 

Prosecutive    . 

f  noona 
{natiptU) 

ukunoona 

taa*i>konoona 

makunoona 

ikkunoona 

ukunatiput 

taavkonatiput 

makunatiput 

ikkunaHpui 

§§49,50 
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In  the  same  way  is  inflected  i^nna  (relative  i^ssunia)  the  one  pse- 

viousLT  MENTIONED  (Latin  ille). 

There  are  some  other  demonstrative  pronouns — 

a^nna  he  (she,  it)  in  the  north    . 

qa^nna  he  in  the  south;  he  in  there  (in  the  house);  he  out  there 

(outside  of  the  house) 
pd^nna  he  up  there  in  the  east 
sa^nria  he  down  there  in  the  sea 
kdnna  he  down  there 
Jciyya  he  there  in  the  south 
piyya  he  up  there  in  the  east 

All  of  these  follow  the  paradigms  of  taa^na  and  iioya.  And  just 
as  the  latter  forms  with  the  prefix  ia  tafyya  (the  one  PBEViousLr 
MENTIONED  WE  ARE  SPEAKING  of),  SO  all  these  pronouDs  may  take  tlie 
prefix  Ui  and  signify  the  one  we  are  just  now  speaking  of  (or 
THINKING  of);  as  tainanna^  taqd^nna^  tasd^nna^  takdnna^  etc. 

These  words  have  no  possessive  inflection.  Still  more  defective  is 
the  inflection  of  the  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  in  which  three  of 
the  inflectional  endings  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  appear;  e.  g.,— 


Cases 

• 
Endings     i           here 

there 

yonder 

In  ttaenoftli 

Locative     .    . 
Allative      .    . 
Ablative     .    . 
Prosecutive    . 

■ 
nt 

va 

wa 

ona 

maane 

maaffV^ 
maona 

uwane 
ooffa 
uwaffffa 
u^xoona 

ikane 
ikopa 

ikoona 

avails 
awofQ 
atpoyya 
ayfoona 

PABTICLBS  (§§  61-54) 

Although  words  lacking  inflection  are  not  in  themselves  affected  by 
the  manifold  changes  due  to  inflection,  some  of  them  at  least  exert 
a  certain  influence  on  the  syntactic  structure  or  on  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  words  governed  by  them.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modal  and  temporal  particles  (§  52  and  §  53),  and  will  become  clear 
from  the  examples  given  below: 

§51.  Inteij  actions 

a  amazement  or  bewilderment. 

tssse  ajiissmee  'a  how  terrible  the  cold  is !  (literally,  the  cold  itfi 
badness,  ft!) 

# 

ta,  ata,  calls  attention  to  something:  look  uebb  I 
§51 
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€X(j€M^  sighing,  especially  used  by  women  and  children. 

aja  qasoqaa^ya  how  tired  I  ami 

^^q  or  teeq  expresses  scorn  or  irony. 
99  c&  ^aa  sudden  pain. 

JcaJckaakj  assaasdkdk^  surprise,  wonder,  admiration  (M.  apkpalS 
ah  I  [admiration.]) 

For  hunters'  calls,  see  Thalbitzer  I,  323-326: 
ctJtMIt  •  •  •  ditMM*  •  •  used  in  decoying  young  gulls. 
Qi^'feeq  qu'Veeq  to  old  female  gulls. 
tdJca'teeq  taka'feeq  qrq  to  the  three-toed  gulls. 
7h€iM^m  halC^fn  to  auks. 
qti*"  qw  to  ravens. 

§  62.  Modal  Particles 

\    €i€t  calling  attention  to  something.     In  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a  prefix: 
^auu'na^  'dauna  look  here,  here  it  [itindS  is  I  the  same  as  aajuna 

In  other  cases  it  is  used  as  a  suffix;  e.  g., 

ooma-aa  you  there,  come  here!  {poriia  is  the  relative  case  of  una^ 
thus  meaning  of  him  there) 

aa  is  very  much  like  the  sign  of  the  a  vocative  in  such  cases  as — 

ataata-aa  fatherl 
aorTnakh)  they,  there! 

atayo  lo!  behold!  (with  future  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.) 

atayo  icsissayit  try  it  and  you  shall  see  you  will  be  all  right 

sun'aa^Fa  {<8una  what  +  uFFa  there)  expresses  surprise. 
u'se  (bringing  something  back  to  his  memory)  now  1  remember. 

tisi'uFFa  (  <  use  +  UFFa)  1  thought  that .     This  particle  is  always 

followed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun. 

uaiuFFa  taJcussayiya  1  thought  (expected)  I  should  have  seen  him 

qanortoq  Latin  utinam,  followed  by  optative  of  the  verb. 

fnassa   V  although  (followed  by  participle). 
u*^nnit ) 

inassa  tahussaHya  ilisariyyilara  although  I  have  often  seen  him, 
I  do  not  know  him 

soorLo  as,  as  if. 

§52 
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§  63.  Temporal  Particles 

ittaq  a  long  time  ago  (South  6r.  itsag). 

ippassaq  yesterday  (M.  ikpekt^pk). 

uLLume  to-day. 

qUafnik  soon  (M.  kpillamtk). 

Homa  last  year  (literally,  the  one  fust  before). 

kiyoma  hereafter  (M.  kiflunoBpofftm). 

qaya  when  (in  the  preterite). 

qaqotfo  when  (in  the  future). 

qa'qutiyut  at  times,  from  time  to  time 

aqatfo  to-morrow. 

§  64.  Particles  for  Expressing  Question  and  Answer 

(tap  yes  (M.  ih), 

n€MXa  no,  no  (M.  tchmtop^  diunak;  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  naaga). 

naatnik  no  (there  is  no;  it  is  not  there). 

na'^k  where  ] ,,  -  ^  ,         .^  ^  ,        . 

>  (M.  tchufki/oU.  tchvma). 
sooq  why      J 

sooruna  certainly. 

fnassatne  certainly,  indeed. 

ilumut  indeed,  1  do  not  lie. 

itntnaqa  perhaps  (M.  tabUu;  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  iluukuni). 

asuhiah  I  do  not  know,  maybe. 

tdssaqa  I  hardly  believe. 

ai  is  it,  do  you  (M.  tutchayotin  win  compreni>s-tu?). 

qa'noq  how  (M.  nana-hat^  nom-naw^  kpanchJcpano). 

i'laa  isn't  it  so? 

qujanaq  thanks  (M.  kpoyanapa). 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES   (§§  66-«0) 

§  66.  Gteneral  Characteristics  of  Suffixes 

In  the  Eskimo  language  suffixes  (and  infixes)  are  used  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  to  European  languages.^  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapters  that  all  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  ideas 
of  our  languages  are  expressed  by  this  means,  and  that  these  fonns 
differentiated  into  a  highly  elaborate  system.  Besides  this,  many 
concepts  that  enrich  the  subject-matter  of  our  sentences,  and  which 

1  ThalbiUer  II,  G0-G2. 
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express  by  means  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  are  in  Eskimo  suffixes 
Sktvtached  to  the  words  expressing  fundamental  ideas.  Nearly  one-sixth 
o:f  the  Eskimo  ^^  words"  (bases,  stems,  and  suffixes)  are  suffixes. 

One  suffix  may  be  linked  to  another,  and  in  this  way  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  base-word  is  gradually  more  and  more  specialized 
&nd  enriched.  A  whole  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  a  word — in  a 
^word-sentence. 

All  suffixes  are  imperfect  words — ^i.  e.,  sound-complexes  or  single 
sounds — each  of  which  has  a  definite  signification.  Without  much 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  suffixes  included  in  compound 
words,  because  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  the  suffix 
phonetic  assimilation  by  the  preceding  and  following  sounds  occurs. 

The  order  of  the  suffixes  is  of  importance,  and  full  freedom  is  not 
allowed  in  their  use.  The  independent  fundamental  word  must  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word-sentence,  and  the  suffixes  are 
attached  to  it  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Such  suffixes  as  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  fundamental  idea  or  its  modes  of  action,  or  which 
refer  to  size  or  time,  follow  these,  and  appear  inserted  between  the 
leading  stem  and  the  inflectional  endings.  These,  in  turn,  are  attached 
more  closely  to  the  whole  word-cluster  than  the  syntactical  suffixes 
which  may  terminate  it;  e.  g.,  -lo  and,  -ttacfiq  also. 

The  majority  of  the  suffixes  may  be  freely  attached  to  any  word. 
Thus-  liorpoq  to  make  or  cbeate  may  be  attached  to  any  word  which 
signifies  something  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  or  created.  But 
there  are  also  many  suffixes  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  and  which  may  be  attached  to  these  only.  The  suffix 
'(r)nar'  means  fob  the  first  time,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  noticing 
something  for  the  first  time:   taJcomarpara^  tvsamarpara  i  see  it 

FOR  THE    FIRST  TIME,   I   HEAR  IT  FOR  THE   FIRST  TIME.      With  other 

words,  like  to  use  a  thing,  or  to  make  a  journey,  for  the  first 
time,  another  suffix,  '{rjqaar-y  is  used:  atorqaarpara  i  use  it  for  the 
first  time. 

There  are  many  adjectival  and  adverbial  notions  for  which  no 
suffixes  exist.  When  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a 
group  of  ideas  in  one  word,  or  in  one  compound,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  broken  up,  or  the  expression  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
several  parts.  The  logical  relations  between  these  parts  are  often 
shown  in  the  inflection  of  the  word  expressing  the  idea  that  has  been 
separated.     In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  the 
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inflectional  form,  but  must  be  deduced  from  the  connection.  If  the 
Eskimo  wants  to  say  i  have  a  large  kayak,  this  may  be  express^ 
in  one  word,  because  there  are  suffixes  to  denote  lab&k  {ssttaq)^  hate 
{gcuipoq\)j  and  i  {ya^  ra);  but  i  have  a  red  kayak  must  be  expreased 
in  two  words,  because  there  are  no  special  suffixes  to  signify  colors, 
so  that  the  idea  red  must  be  isolated  and  expressed  by  an  independent 
word.  The  former  sentence  is  expressed  by  qajarasiuiqarpa^a  (kayak- 
large-haye-i);  the  latter  by  aa^palaartumik  qajaqarpof^/  here  tiie 
first  part  (red)  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  aa^palaarpoq  rr  is  red, 
used  in  the  instrumentalis  {-miJc)^  so  that  the  whole  phrase  translated 
literally  means  red  (or  redly)  kayak-have-i,  very  much  as  one 
would  say  i  row  quickly  in  a  kayak. 

§  66.  Classes  of  Derivative  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  use- 
Some  are  employed  to  transform  the  nominal  or  verbal  quality  of 
the  independent  words,  so  that  nouns  are  turned  into  verbs,  and  verh^ 
into  nouns;  others,  merely  to  further  develop  the  independent  words 
by  enriching  them  with  attributive  ideas,  but  without  transforming 
their  nature.  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  in  regard  both  to  the  suffixes  and 
to  the  initial  stems,  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  nouns 
and  verbs,  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes,  and  consequently  four  funda- 
mental types  of  arrangement  may  be  observed,  and  symbolized  thus: 

N>v=  V;  i.  e.,  a  noun  transformed  by  a  verbal  suffix,  and  so  forming 
a  verb: 

iLL02i  house  +  -liorpoq  makes,  xLLuLiorpoq  he  builds  a  house 
builds 

pvjoq  smoke  -f-  -sunnippoq  it  pujorsunnippoq  it  has  the  smell  or 

has  a  smell  or  taste  of  taste  of  smoke 

atneq  skin  + -e^yaa  deprives  ameerpaa  \»kes  the  skin  off  it, 

it  of  something  skins  it  (e.  g.,  the  seal) 

nassuk     horn   +   -miyarpaa  nassttmiyarpaa  horns  him,  butts 

makes  a  motion  with  a  part  him 
of  his  body  toward  some- 
thing 

V>n=N;  i.  e.,  a  verb  transformed  by  a  noun  suffix,  and  so  making 
a  noun: 

tikippoq9LYT\\^^-\-  -qat{€)coii\'     tikerqaiaa  his  arrival-companioii, 
panion  +  -a  his  his  fellow-traveller 
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^'-{-''^=V;  i.  e.,  a  verb  developed  more  fully  by  a  verb  suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  complex  verbal  notion: 

t^eripoq)  he  returns  +  -astuir-     uterasiuirpoq    he  hastens   to    re 
(poq)  hastens  turn 

^-+-'W=j^*  i.  e.,  a  noun  more  fully  developed  by  a  noun-suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  fully  developed  noun: 

tLLo  house  +  mio  dweller  tLLumio  house  dweller 

ihLo  house  +  ^rest,  remnant     iLLuko  a  ruin 

Illo  house  +  yyuaq  little  iLLoyyuaq  a  small  house 

A.ny  compound  ending  in  a  suffix  may  be  transformed  or  further 
developed.  The  suffixes  thus  used  for  purposes  of  development  and 
transformation  may  even  succeed  each  other  within  the  same  group. 
Thus  pisiiooq  he  gets  (si)  A  thing  {pe)^  of  the  formation  N>  t',  may 
\>e  further  developed  by  verbal  suffixes  and  become  pisinialerpoq  he 
BKoiNS  {-ler-)  TO  TRY  {-niar-)  to  get  a  thing  (i.  e.,  he  begins  to  buy  a 
thing),  which  is  consequently  the  formation  N>v-\-V'\-v.  The  latter 
is  again  transformed  by  a  noun-suffix  into  pisinialerFik  A  place,  or 

THB  PLACE  {'Fik)j  WHERE  ONE  (HE)  BEGINS  (or  BEGAN)  TO  BUY  A  THING 

(or  THE  thing),  in  which  change  the  formation  JV>v+v+v>n  is  pro 
duced;  and  this  may  again  be  transformed  into  a  verb  {piainialer- 
Ftycux)  by  means  of  the  verbalizing  -a  (in  the  third  possessive  singular) 

HE  HAS  IT  (or  him)  AS  A  PLACE  WHERE  HE  BEGAN   TO  BUY  THE  THING 

(i.  e. ,  it  was  in  that  place  where,  or  of  that  person  of  whom  he  began 
to  buy  the  thing).  In  this  case  the  last  change  gives  the  formation 
If>  v+v+v  >n>v. 

§  57.  Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indo-European  Derivative 

Suffixes 

In  the  first  instance  the  Eskimo  suffixes  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  our  own  languages  by  their  number;  but  they  differ  no  less  in  the 
vitality  of  their  meanings  and  in  their  movability.  Thus  the  diminutive 
endings  in  the  German  Roslein,  Hauschen,  in  the  English  brooklet, 
and  in  the  Latin  homunculus,  servulus,  impress  us  as  being  fossils 
in  comparison  with  the  Eskimo  adjectival  suffixes,  which  may  be 
attached  freely  to  all  words.  In  quite  another  sense  than  in  our 
languages,  the  words  of  the  Esidmo  are  born  on  the  tongue  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Where  we  possess  finished,  fully  developed 
words   or  phrases,  the  Eskimo  create    new   combinations  specially 
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formed  to  meet  the  claim  of  every  situation.    In  r^^rd  to  word- 
formations,  the  language  is  incessantly  in  statu  nasoendi. 

The  greater  number  of  the  suffixes  of  our  languages  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  independent  words  (e.  g.,  the  £iiglish  -lt, 
-SHIP,  -DOM,  -SOME,  -FCJL,  -LESS,  ctc.)*  How  far  the  Elskiiiio  suffixes 
have  ever  been  independent  words  is  extremely  doubtful;  at  any  nti^ 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  differs  essentially  from  oars  in  the 
peculiar  powet  that  the  suffixes  have  of  linking  themselves  not  simply 
to  an  independent  word-stem,  but  to  each  other,  widi  the  result  that 
a  complex  of  ideas  may  be  developed  and  enlarged  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  word.  We  think  in  sentences,  but  the  Eskimo's  thought 
lives  and  moves  in  the  word  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb.  Even  Ibe 
object  of  the  verb  is  included  in  the  woixl-sentence;  e.  g.,  iLLoqarpofa 

I  HAVE  A  HOUSE. 

§  68.  Inflection  and  Polysynthesis 

These  peculiar  characteristics  have  determined  the  viewpoint  taken 
by  philologists  in  regard  to  the  Eskimo  language.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Danish  scholar  Rasmus  Rask,  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage through  the  grammars  of  the  missionaries  Paul  Egede  (1760) 
and  Otho  Fabricius  (1791,  2d  ed.  1801),  and  who  has  described  it  in  a 
chapter  of  his  ^^  UndersOgelse  om  det  gamle  Nordiske  eller  Islandske 
Sprogs  Oprindelse ''  (1818). 

H.  SteinthaP  referred  the  Eskimo  and  the  Mexican  languages  to  a 
special  type,  the  so-called  exnyerleibendb  type  of  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
which  ^^  draws  the  object  into  the  verb  and  usually  also  combines  the 
governing  word  (regens)  and  the  attribute  into  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 
word-formation  has  swallowed  up  the  sentence-formation,  the  sentence 
merges  into  the  word;  those  who  use  these  languages  do  not  speak  in 
sentences,  but  in  words."  According  to  Steinthal,  this  type  of  lan- 
guage belongs  neither  to  the  agglutinative  nor  to  the  stem-isolating 
type;  it  must  be  called  a  ^^  formless"  type  of  language. 

Lucien  Adam,  who,  at  the  Americanist  Congress  of  1883,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  the  Greenland  language  to  other  languages,  arrived  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysynthetic,  as  are 
many  other  languages  of  North  America,  but  is  only  a  derivative  lan- 

>  H.  Stetnthal,  Charakteristik  der  haai>tBftolilich8teii  Tsrpen  des  SjamchlMuies  (Neabearbettimf  poo 
M Istell,  Berlin,  18B8). 
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^uage.  He  set  forth  that  the  derivation  A  l'infini  of  this  language 
is  due  only  to  exaggeration  of  a  method  which  is  common  to  all  poly- 
syllabic languages,  and  that  the  Eskimo  language  differs  from  other 
American  languages,  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language,  merely  by 
the  exaggei-ation  of  the  derivative  method. 

As  regards  the  descriptive  term  polysynthbtic,  it  would  seem  that 
it  very  appropriately  expresses  the  conglomeration  or  clustering  of 
ideas  which  occurs  in  Eskimo  word-sentences.  To  use  this  term  as 
applying  to  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole  is  an  exaggeration,  only 
in  so  far  as  that  not  all  ideas  are  expressed  polysynthetically ,  but  artic- 
ulate sentences  also  occur. 

We  are  no  doubt  as  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  form-endings  and 
inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language  as  we  are  in  speaking  of  them  in 
those  languages  that  are  specially  regarded  as  inflectional.  Thus  in 
the  Eskimo  language  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  to  indicate 
number,  case,  person,  etc.,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  syntactic 
relation  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  means  of  special  endings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  in  the  signification 

and  use  of  the  forms  certain  logical  and  fundamental  differences  from 

the  grammatical  system  of  our  languages  occur,  which  differences  give 

evidence  of  marked  peculiarities  in  the  psychic  basis  of  the  Eskimo 

language. 

§  59.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  the  Eskimo  mind  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  seems  to  be  extremely  vague,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inflectional  end- 
ings are,  partially  at  any  rate,  the  same  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  possessive  suffixes. 

The  part  played  by  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Eskimo  language 
extends  far  beyond  the  use  which  our  languages  make  of  the  '*posses- 
sive  pronouns."  The  person-suffixes  of  the  Eskimo  verbs  prove  to  be 
identical  with  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  nouns  (equivalent  to  my, 
THY,  HIS,  CUB,  etc.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noun-character  of  the  verb.  Even  the  verb-forming  suffixes  -woq  and 
'po<l  (third  person  singular,  mode  ii)  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
structure  of  the  noun.  Therefore  these  endings  for  the  third  person 
indicative  must  be  regarded  as  impersonal  forms  {kapiwoq  there  is  a 
STAB,  ONE  IS  stabbed),  oras  marking  the  neutral  form  of  the  finite  verb, 
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which  assumes  a  personal  meaning  only  when  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  forces  upon  the  speaker  and  hearer  the  idea  of  & 
third  person  that  is  in  a  certain  condition  (passively  or  reflexivelj). 
Thus  it  happens  that  personal  and  impersonal  verbs  show  the  same 
forms  throughout. 

si'aLLerpoq  rain  is,  it  rains 

atarpoq  use  is,  it  is  used 

tikippoq  arrival  is,  he  arrives 

kapvwoq  stab  is,  he  is  stabbed,  or  he  stabs  himself 

Accordingly  the  inflected  verb  in  the  indicative  intransitive  is  prop- 
erly translated  in  this  manner : 

(Uorpor)a  my  use=I  am  used 
atorjmtit  thy  use  =  thou  art  used 
atorpoq  use  =  one  is  used 

«=  he,  it,  is  used 
tikippoya  my  arrival  =  I  arrive 
tikipputtt  thy  arrival  =  thou  arrivest 
ttkij?pog  firrivBl= one  arrives 

=  he  arrives 

The  same  applies  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the  finite  verb;  thus— 

atorpara  my  its  use  =  I  use  it 
atorpat  thy  its  use  =  thou  usest  it 
atorpaa  his  its  use  =  he  uses  it 
Jcapiwara  my  its  stab  =  I  stab  it 
Jcapiwat  thy  its  stab  =  thou  stabbest  it 
Jcaphccui  his  its  stab  =  he  stabs  it 

In  case  an  independent  word  is  added  as  subject,  it  is  used  in  the 
relative  case: 

Peelip  kapiiDaar)a  Peele's  my-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  me 
Peelip  kapiioaatit  Peele's  thy-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  thee 
Pedip  Jcapiwaa  Peele's  his-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  him  (another) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  base  of  the  verb  seems  to  have  a  passive 
or  reflexive  sense;  e.  g.,  Peele  kapiwoq  p.  stabs  himself,  or  p.  is 
STABBED.  Our  transitive  sentence  construction  (he  stabs  me)  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  an  active  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The 
corresponding  Eskimo  form  of  speech  is  based  on  a  passive  or 
reflexive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object;  that  is  to  saj, 
in  the  Eskimo  language  no  strictly  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is 
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known.  The  verb  is  treated  as  a  noun  +  a  verb-forming  suffix 
(-'i/?^,  -too;  -po^  -pa)  which  gives  the  noun  a  passive  or  reflexive  signifi- 
cation, +  the  mark  of  the  absolutive  (-q)  or  of  the  person.  If  we 
ti*&iislate  an  Eskimo  verb  as  an  active  relation  between  subject  and 
object,  it  is  only  qicasi-transitive.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather  that 
of  a  passive  than  that  of  an  active  verb.  The  Eskimo  does  not  say 
TL^:  STABS  liE,  HE  SEES  ME,  but  rather  mt  bbing  stabbed  by  him  is, 

>IY  BEING  SEEN  BY  HIM  IS. 

Judging  from  these  considerations,  we  get  the  impression  that  to 
tlie  Eskimo  mind  the  nominal  concept  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
predominant.    The  verbal  idea  has  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  things  that  may  be  owned,  or  which  are  substantial.     Any- 
thing that  can  be  named  and  described  in  words,  all  real  things, 
actions,  ideas,  resting  or  moving,  personal  or  impersonal,  are  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  observation  and  expression.     We  are 
accustomed  to  conceive  activities  or  qualities  as  essentially  different 
from  the  things  in  themselves,  and  we  have  a  special  class  of  words 
(viz.,  the  verbs)  to  express  them.    They  seem  to  impress  the  Eskimo 
mind,  or  to  be  reflected  by  it,  as  definite  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  things,  and  accordingly  are  named  and  interpreted  by  means 
of   the  same  class  of  terms  as  are  used  for  naming  things.    The 
Gskimo  verb  merely  forms  a  sub-class  of  nouns. 

§  60.  list  of  Suffixes 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  list  of  suffixes: 

V.  is  suffixed  to  verbs  only. 

N.  is  suffixed  to  nouns  only. 

N>  v  is  suffixed  to  nouns  after  they  have  been  transformed  into  verbs. 
If  neither  v.  nor  n.  is  added,  the  suffix  may  be  attached  to  either 
class  of  words.  The  nominal  or  verbal  character  of  the  suffix 
may  be  determined  by  its  signification  or  by  its  form. 

INTR.  =  intransitive. 

NTR.  =  neutral,  i.  e.,  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  leading  word. 

det^  ait  N.  or  v.  (marks  a  question  or  a  polite  invitation)  how? 

please;  e.  g.,  iLLit-dit  you,  how?  i.  e.,  is  it  you  (or  yours)? 
ajuppoq  V.  NTR.  frequently 
aluaq  (n.),  aluarpoqY,  N> v,  ntr.  otherwise;  former  (with  proper 

names);  late;  although;  certainly,  it  is  true — but (forms 

conditional  mode  in  verbs) 
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aLLorpoqY.  ntb.  preliminarily,  provisioDally;  firsts  yet 

OTdq  N*  miniature,  diminutive;  a  young  one;  a  little 

cvraaoq  v.  ntb.  is  in  the  habit  of.    In  mode  x^  first  person  sin- 
gular arivama  or  araavdfna. 

afuarpoq  v.  ntb.  hastens  to ;  in  a  short  time,  speedily 

erpaa  n.  deprives  it  of,  removes  the of  it 

erpoq  has  lost  its ;  sells 

erserpoq  has  lost  something  he  possessed 

ersiwoq  has  some  part  of  his  body  frozen 

Fik^  FFxk  V.  place  or  time 

Ft'oaa  V.  has  him  (or  it)  (B)  for  his  (A)  place  to ,  he  (it)  is  his     ( 

place  to ,  i.  e.,  he  (B)  is  the  object  of  his  (A's)  action.  i 

^-,  see  i; 

iaarpoq^  B&^jaarpoq  I 

iaq^  liaq^  siaq  N.,  in  third  person  possessive,  made  bt  him;  in    | 
first  person  possessive,  made  by  me  ' 

iaq  (v.),  iaqarpoq^  tariaqarpoq  v.  intb.  he  (it)  is  to  be ed  (the     I 

sense  of  this  suffix  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gerundive  in 
Latin) 

iarpaa  n.  deprives  it  of  several  parts,  or  deprives  it  of  its | 

several  times  (cf .  erpad)  | 

iarpoq  n.  has  got  it  (his  weapon,  etc.)  injured;  broken  ' 

iarpoq^  liarpoq  n.  intb.  goes  to  (a  place);  is  out  hunting ' 

iartorpoq  v.  ntb.  goes  or  comes  in  order  to ;  more  and  more 

imiwoq  v.  ntb.  somewhat,  very  little  more 

imiaq  N.,  iniia/rpoq  v.  ntb.  only;  exclusively,  constantly;  without 
hesitation 

ioq  V.  NTB.  also,  too;  indeed 

iorpoq^  liorpoq  N.  wobks,  manufactubes;  transitive,  wobks  (some- 
thing) FOB  HIM 

tuppaa,  liuppaa  n.  works  or  makes  a of  it,  uses  it  for  mak- 
ing a 

ippoq^  lippoq  N.  INTB.  has  arrived  at  (a  place) 

ij/poq  is  without;  is  not 

isorpoq  n.  intb.  has  gone  or  come  to  fetch 


issarpoq,  liaaarpoq  N.  intb.  takes  a with  him;  carries  (some- 
thing) with  him  . 

jaarpoq  v.  ntb.  early 

jawoq  V.  intb.  is  apt  to,  may  easily 

juippoq^  suippoq  v.  intb.  never 

qdcfiq  V.  NTB.  (intensive)  very  much,  strongly 

qarpoq  n.  intb.  has ;  there  is 

qat^  in  third  person  possessive,  his  companion,  fellow;  another 
OF  the  same  kind 

qatiyaa  has  him  as  (for)  his  companion 
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qattaa/rpoq  v.  ntr.  many  in  succession;  several  times 

qinaiooq  v.  ntr.  it  might  easily  come  to  pass;  wish  he  (it)  would 
not 

gut  N.  or  V.  appurtenance;  instrument  by  means  of  which 

kanneq  N.,  Tccmnerpoq  v.  towards;  nearly,  not  far  from 

karpoq  v.  intr.  suddenly 

Jcaarpoq  v.  intr.  with  long,  equal  intervals 

kasik  N.,  Jcdsippoqw  ntr.  vexatious,  bad;  odiously,  badly;  unfor- 
tunately 

ka^asak  n.,  ka^saappoq  v.  intr.  vexatious,  vexatiously;  ugly 

katappoq  ntr.  has  got  too  much  of ;  is  sick  of ;  is  tired 

by 

klppoq  N.  INTR.  has  (a)  little;  has  little 


ko  N.  refuse,  waste;  remnant;  cast  off,  left  off 
kootaarput  or  -rpcuii  N.  (by  numerals)  at  the  time 
kuluk  N.  pitiable;  wretched 
kxduppoq  V.  ntr.  rather  little,  tolerably 

kkuppaa  v.  regards,  deems,  takes  him  for 

kkut  N.,  family,  society,  company 
LLdppoq^  LLottiarpoq  v.  ntr.  a  short  time,  a  moment 
jjjMtdarpoq  ntr.  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time 
LLarpoq  v.  ntr.  with  speed;  with  might  and  main 

LLarqippoq  v.  ntr.  he  is  very  clever  in 

laarpoq  v.  ntr.  but  little;  slowly 

Imjooq  V.  INTR.  impulsively;  in  an  unsteady  state 

le  N.  or  V.  but 

leriwoq^  eriwoq  N.  intr.  is  occupied  with,  has  something  to  do 

with 

LLeq  N.   (local  superlative)  the   extreme  one  as  to  place,  the 

most 

lerpoq  v.  ntr.  begins  to ;  is  about  to 


lerpaa^  serpaa  (cf.  erpcui)  n.  supplies  him  (it)  with  a ;  places 

a on  it 

lerssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  intends  to 

leriorpoq  v.  ntr.  in  short  time 

liaq  I,  see  i(iq\  liarpoq^  see  iarpoq 

liaq  II  N.  one  who  travels  to  a  (place);  one  who  is  out  hunting 

or  gathering 

liorpoq^  see  iorpoq 

lik^  pi.  llU  n.  having ,  supplied  with 

lo  N.  or  V.  and;  lo — lo^  both and 

looneet  or;  looneet — looneet^  either or 

LLuarpoq  v.  ntr.  well,  right;  opportunely;  completely;  at  all 
LLuinnarpoqy.  ntr.  wholly;  completely 
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LLuppoq^  luppoq  N.  INTR.  has  (a)  bad  ;  v.  intr.  badly ; 

has  a  pain  (in  some  part  of  his  body) 
lussinnarpoqy.  ntr.  in  vain 
lusooq  N.  or  v.  like,  as  if  it  were 

mmaaq  v.  one  who  is  practised  in ,  skilled  in 

mmaawoq  v.  is  practised  in ,  skilled  in 

mawoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  state  of 

m^e  N.  or  v.  (intensive)  indeed,  then 
mmersorpoq  v.  ntr.  long  time,  long 
mmippoq  rmippoq  N.  (instrumental is)  makes  a   movement  witb 

(that  part  of  his  body) 

mineq  N.  a  piece  of ,  a  fragment  of 

mio  N.  inhabitant  of 

misaarpoq  v.  ntr.  by  little  and  little;  weakly 

mmioq^  rmioq  v.  ntr.  (rare)  after  all 

miwoq  see  imhcoq 

mukarpoq^  mmuJcarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  (is  gone)  in  the  directioo 

of 

muhmrpoqYk.  intr.  is  situated  in  the  direction  of ,  faces 

naq^  maq  N.  peculiar. 

nnaaq^  nnaayua  N.  his  dearest  one,  favorite,  pet 

nnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  enjoys  to ,  with  pleasure,  continues  to 


naarpaa^  nndarpa  v.  makes  it  too ;  finds  it  beyond  his  expec- 
tations 

narpoq^  nnarpoq  v.  (this  suffix  gives  the  third  person  of  the  finite 
verb  a  subjective  sense;  the  third  person  is  used  thus  for  i  as  a 
form  of  modesty;  the  impersonality  =  i) ;  (passive;  thus  used  in 
all  persons)  is  to  be ed,  is ed 

Tiaraa  v.  he  thinks  it ing 

nawiarpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  a  risk  that ;   most  probablv  it 

will 

naweerpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  that ;  now 

he  (it)  can  not  more 


naweersarpda  v.  prevents  him  from 

neq  (verb  abstract;  mode  xii) 

nefjdrpoq  (passive  suffix,  especially  of  such  verbs  as  are  not  used  in 

mode  u) 

nerarpaa  v.  says  that  he  (it) ,  says  that  he  is 

ner^Luppoq  v.  ntr.  wrongly  (cf .  LLuppoq) 

nerpoq  v.  ntr.  I  wonder  whether ,  or  if  

neruwoq  v.  ntr.  (comparative)  more 

nidq^  nlarpoq  ntr.  aims  at;  endeavors 

nnarpoq  (suffixed  to  local  adverbs)  goes  (to)  there 

nnippoq  (verbal  derivative,  of  the  verb  abstract,  mode  xn) 
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yaa^  raa  has  him  (it)  for ,  he  (it)  is  his ;  takes  him  (it) 

for ;  thinks  him  (it)  to  be 

7)ajak  N.,  yajappoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  almost 
7)(isaarpoq  n.  is  much  frequented,  full  of 


iDoarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  a  high  degree,  very  much 

yeek^  r)e€t^  reet;  yeeput^  reeput  n.  (or  v.)  pair,  joined  in  pairs; 

reciprocally,  mutually 
yyildq  V.  NTR.  not  (forms  the  negative  conjugation  in  the  verbs; 
see  §§  32  et  seq.) 

yippoq^  rippoq  n.  ntr.  is  good,  has  good or  nice 

7)ooq  {gooq)^  rooq  N.  or  v.  it  is  related,  it  is  said  to  be 

yvorpoq  n.  intr.   becomes,  grows;   trans,  makes  him  (it)  be- 
come   

yyuaq  N.,  'Qf)uarpoq  v.  ntr.  little ,  dear  little;  with  pleasure 

yuppoq  {guppoq)  N.  intr.  longs  for 

pddt^  passuit  N.  a  multitude,  a  great  many 

palaaq  N.,  palaarpoq  v.  ntr.  worthless;  trash 

paLLoppoq^  paluppoq  ntr.  looks  as  if   ,  sounds  as  if  , 

behaves  as  if 

paL^Loarpoq^  see  waLLoarpoq 

piluk  N.,  piluppoq  v.  ntr.  evil,  bad 

ppoq^  rpoq  N.  has  caught  a ;  has  put tone's  clothes)  on 

raa^  see  yaa 

reerpoq  v.  ntr.  has  done  with ,  has  already 

ria/rpoq  v.  ntr.  (in  epic  style)  eagerly 

rippoq  V.  intr.  is  skilled  in ,  is  master  at 

rqaa^niooput  v.  ntr.  in  emulation;  they  contend  with 

rqajarpoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  had  nearly 

rqammerpoq  v.  ntr.  just,  just  now 

rqarpoq  v.  ntr.  hardly,  with  diflBculty 

rqaarpoq  v.  ntr.  first 

rqippoq  v.  ntr.  again 

rqippoq  (cf.  LLarqippoq)  v.  ntr.  is  able  to 

rqissiwoq  v.  intr.  is  or  can  better  now  than  before 

rqissaarpoq  v.   ntr.    doing  to  the  best  of    one's  ability;    dili- 
gently 
.  rqoorpoq  v.  ntr.  presumably,  most  likely 

rqortooq  N.  has  a  large ,  has  a  great 

rquppoq^  rquppaa  N.  goes  that  way,  along  that  side  of  it 

rquwaa  v.  ntr.  wants  him  to  ,  bids  or  asks  him  to;  intr. 

wants  himself  to  be ed  by  some  one  else 

vLOdq  V.  newly,  recently 

rujuk  N.,  TXijuppoq  V.  NTR.  improper,  improperly 

rujoyyuaq  wretched;  miserable,  pitiable 

rvjussuaq  enormous;  awfully 
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rusuppoq  v.  ntr.  is  incliDed  to ,  should  like  to 

sarpaa  v.  (causative)  works  that  he  (it) 

sarpoqy  see  tarpoq 


&8aq  N.  future;  something  that  may  be  used  for 

*ssawoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  shall,  will  (cf.  ssoog  and  ssuci) 
ssaarpoq  v.  intr.  manifoldly 

ssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  has  ceased  to 

smyawoq  v.  ntr.  thinks  that  he  shall  or  will 

serpaa^  see  lerpaa 

siaq  N.  bought;  got  into  one's  possession 

simawoq  v.   ntr.   (preterite,   especially  the  perfect   tense)  pre- 
sumably, likely 
sinnaawoq  v.  ntr.  is  able  to;  can 
siorpoq  N.  is  out  hunting ;  is  in  search  of ;  moves,  travels 

in  or  on 

siwoq^  ssiwoq  gets  or  has  got ;  comes  into  possession  of ; 

comes  across 

Bsippau  N.  manufactures  (that)  to  him  which  he  shall  have 

ssooq <  *s8awoq  (q.  v.),  1  sing,  ssoopa;  2  sing,  ssootit;  3  sing.  890oq; 

1  pi.  ssooyxit;  2  pi.  %9O0%e;  3  pi.  98apput 

aoraa^  soyaa  v.  thinks  that  he  (it) ,  supposes  that 

88tuia<*88a/waa  (see  ssmooq),  mode  m,  1  sing,  ssuara;  2  sing. 

88uat;  3  sing,  ssuaa;  1  pi.  ssiuirput^  etc. 
ssiuiq  N.,  ssiui/rpoq  v.  great,  big;  large;  wide;  greatly,  strongly, 

largely 
sunnippoq  N.  INTR.  has  a  smell  or  taste  of 
ssmeq  v.  (verb  abstract,  cf .  neq) 
ttaaPq^  ssaaPq  n.  and  v.  also,  too 

taailhoda  v.  prevents  him  (it)  from 

taq^  saq^  ssaq  v.  (passive  participle,  mode  vm) 

taq^  saqj  n.  a  part  of ;  belonging  to 

taag^  Boaq  N.  a  new 

taarpoq^  sdarpoq  N.  has  got  a  new 

tarpoqy  sarpoq  v.  ntr.  (iterative)  often,  frequently;  used  to , 

is  in  the  habit  of ;  knows  how  to 

te  V.  (v*   o  noun,  mode  vn) 
tiyaa\  v,  intr.  is  so,  is  such 

tiyaa  v.  is  to  him  such ;  has  him  for  his 

tippaa^  sippaa  v.  (causative)  occasions  him  (it)  to  ,  makes 

him ;  intr.  makes  himself 

toqaq^  soqaq  n.  old 

torpoq^  sorpoq^  rssorpoq  employs  it  several  times;  eats  it;  uses  it 

toorpoq  V.  ntr.  it  occurred  to  him  that 

tterpaa^  serpaa;  tteemoq  v.  waits  for 

ttiaq  N.,  ttlarpoq  V.  NTR.  middling,  moderate;  pretty;  a  short  time 
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tuaq  N.,  tuarpoq  v.  ntr.  the  only  one;  only,  only  one  time 

tuinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  assiduously,  continuously 

tuiooq  N.  INTB,  has  a  great ;  has  many 

tiarpoq  N.  has  too  many 

um<iarpoq^  jumaarpoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  will  or  shall  in  the 
future,  not  immediately,  but  later  on 

umawoq^juTnawog  v.  ntr,  (future)  will,  wishes  to ^ 

unnarpoq^  junnarpoq  v.  ntr,  probably,  most  likely 

unnaarpoq  v.  ntr,  no  longer,  no  more 

uppaa  V.  (this  suffix  transforms  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  transi- 
tive, or  gives  the  transitive  verb  another  object)  with  regard 
to  him  (it);  and  the  other  one  too 

vseq  v.  state  of ,  quality  of 

usaq^  vssaq;  mssaq^  yussaq  n.  similar  to ;  imitation  of 

usaarpoq^  u88aarpoq  n.  represents ,  makes  it  represent ; 

plays  that  it  is 


ut  {sstU;  t)  V.  vehicle,  instrument,  medium,  means  by  which  - 

the  cause  of 

utiyaa  V.  by  means  of  that;  on  that  occasion,  for  that  reason 
ut  n.  owned;  belonging  to 


uwoq  n.  intr,  is ,  is  a 

waLLoarpoq^  paiLoarpoq  v.  too  much;  in  a  very  high  degree 

wik^  see  pik 

wiyaa^  see  Fi7)aa 

wik  n.,  wippoq  v.  ntr.  proper;  properly,  strictly 
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Kaasassuk 

(Fragment  of  a  tale  from  North  Greenland,  recorded  in  Disco  bay.  1901.) 

Kaasasorujoi)uaq  ^  aixineq '  ajormmat '  tii)umissaraIuarLoi)o  *  attanut^ 

Kaasasuk  wretched  little       growth        because  not     althoogh  they  ought  to  have    onthedun^ 

able  to  taken  him  ap  hill 

ii)itarppaa't'^     ilaai^      o^qas'sapput^    ujaraai)i)ittoq*     aLiJumaarpoq 

they  used  to  throw     his  place-  used  to  say  he  being  not  a  stone       later  on  he  will  grov 

him  fellows 

iLLut     aiji'sorssu'it*®    pini'arttunik "    ulikaartut"    naakisarppaa't" 

houses  very  large  with  hunters  filled  they  used  to  pity  hia 

aLLisarumaLLOijo"  tii)US9arpaa*t*^  aLiineq  ajormmat  nulee**  o.qar- 

wanting  to  make  him  grow    they  used  to  take  him     growth        because  not        his  wife  be 

to  them  able  to 

Feq'issuaa*^    auineq    ajukasippoq**    attanut    ig'issuk**    igippaa't* 

used  to  say  to  her        growth         he  is  unfortunately  on  the  dung-      throw  him       they  threw  hia 

unable  to  hill  oat 

tii)usissa&rtlmni&t^^  arnarquasaap^  tigowaa^  okkarme'*  ineqarLLune'^ 

(she)  being  without  any  an  old  woman         she  took  him    in  the  front-  having  her  place 

hope  of  (any  other)  foster  to  her        wall  platform 

child 

» KacMUort^fo9uaq<iKaa»atuk  +  rt^¥(*)  poor  wretch  +  puaqhiTTLK.  u>o before r  and  9  (SS 30-11  j. 
K.  is  the  object  of  HpumihtaraluarLopo  iyUarpaaiL 

*aLLitpt)q  QRows,  oLLineq  verb  abstract 

^ajormcU  mode  ix  of  ajorpoq  is  unable  to. 

*tigiimitpaa  (=-  U^mmiwaa)  hb  takes  him  with  his  hand  or  into  his  arms.  Sufhxesi:  $*a{r) 
-h  cUuaq  +  lopo  (mode  vi). 

» Allative  of  aiidt  (only  in  the  plural). 

*ilfi{ppaa)  +  tar{paa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

1  iia  COMPANION,  FELLOW  (house-fcllow  or  place- fellow),  third  person  plural  possessive. 

*oqa{rpoq)  -^-saaitpoq). 

*ujara{k)  +  a<u{tDoq)  +  vv^i^)  mode  vii. 

^^api^ivoq)  is  bio  +  soq  (mode  vii)  +  ssuaq,  in  plural  stuU. 

»'p«  thing,  80MBTHIN0  -h  niar{poq)  +  to{q)  mode  vii  +  nik  infarumentalia. 

^*Hlik(Mr(poq)  is  PILLED  +  toq,  plural  tut,  mode  vii. 

^naak^aa)  (conjugation  11)  -h  8ar(ppaa). 

^*aLLi{icoq)  (cf.  note  2)  +  9ar{paa)  -f  uma{woq)  +  lovo  (mode  vi)  third  person  singular. 

i^ tir;u{icaa)  +  aar(paa)  mode  III. 

^^nule  +  e  fourth  person  singular. 

"oqa{rpoq)  (see  note  8)  +  Fep{cM)  (conjugation  11)  -\-  9sua<^s9awaa  future  tense,  mode  in,  third 
person  singular. 

«'<Voir7M>y)  +  ka9i{k){poq). 

(•Imperative  transitive  singular  (cf.  note  6). 

»Cf.  notee. 

^tir^usi^u^)  takes  HIM  TO  HERSELF  (e.g..  as  her  foster-child)  [cf.  notes  4, 15]  +  ssa  +  enpipaai, 
mode  X,  third  person  singular  (as,  since). 

»aniO(9)  WOMAN  +  quamaiq)  (obsolete)  old. 

•  The  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  intransitive  tipuMvooq  (cf.  note  21). 

••Locative  singular<ot*afl. 

»<>ie  place  +  qar\poq)  +  Lunt  mode  vi,  fourth  person  singular. 
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tir)ummai)ulo^^  piniartut  kamaLLutik'^  arnarquasaaq  Kaadftssummik 

and  after  having  the  hunters       they  being  angry        the  old  woman  Kaasaasuk 

taken  him 

tii)usimm&t^  torssoonut^  pissippaa't  torssooneelerppoq**  uixaakut'^ 

because  she  had      into  the  entrance-     they  moved  he  b^an  to  live  in  the  on  the  morrow 

taken  him  to  her  passage  him  entrance-passage 

anilerunik"  kammiut   tiijussuaat**   anaataraIoT)0^   qimmit**    torsoo- 

when  they  were        the  boot-       they  would  take       using  it  to  thrash  the  dogs     because  they 

about  to  go  out        stretcher  it  with 

neetarmmata*'     arnaquasaarix)*'      ilaquLLoijo  ^      anaalerttarppaa't^ 

usually  stay  in  the  and  the  old  woman  considering  her  as  they  used  to  thrash  her 

entrance-passage  his  partner 

ai)uniarunik^*'    tikikkunik^^    ai)UsimaLLutik^^    katammik    Kaasassuk 

when  they  caught        when  they  came        having  caught  seals        from  the  inner  Kaasassuk 

seals  home  entrance-hole 

nuissiKKj^*  qiqasiijut*^  assamminik**  qaqissuaat^^  aqussatik*'  qalatta- 

he  shall  ascend   by  the  nostrils      with  their  fingers    they  would  lift  him    their  capture  when  it 

rii)i)ata^'     natsermmut^*     pooi)Utaq    ilissuaat    nererqu'siLLu'tiixo^ 

was  boiled  on  the  floor  a  dish  they  would       and  when  they  were  invited 

put  it  to  eat 

neRRisissapput^^      Kaasassuk      kisime^^      saweqarane^      mikaa'nar- 

they  would  get  the  meat  Kaasassuk  he  only  having  no  knife  using  only 

LLune"     neresarppoq"    arqalannera*"    sualuppat"    kii)utaai    peear- 

h is  teeth  he  used  to  eat  the  tearing  it  off  if  he  scolded  his  teeth    they  taking 

"Cf.  note  23,  mode  x  +  lo  and. 

»  <ika'map{poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural. 

"The  object  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  set  in  instrumen tails  {Kaatdaaummik). 

*'<tor8Soot  (only  in  plural). 

*>  tor«8oo(0  +  ne  (locative)  +  ipipoq)  is  there  -i-  kr(poq)  begins  to,  mode  ii,  third  person  singular. 

SI  uLLaa{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

^ani(woq)  +  ler{poq)  mode  xi,  fourth  person  plural. 

»Cf.  note  23,  +  wu(aa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

***anaavte  a  stick  to  beat  with  +  ra  +  loyo  vi,  third  person  singular. 

•*  <,qimme{q). 

M  Cf .  note  30,  +  tar^poq)  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

S7  LO  AND  indicates  that  they  thrashed  both  Kaasassuk  and  the  old  woman. 

*^  <ilavup{paja)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular,  makes  it  (or  him,  her)  a  part  (ila)  op  some 

OTHER  THING. 

*»  ana(Uer{:pcui)  -(-  tar{paa)  mode  in,  third  person  plural. 
^arfu{woq)  catch  +  nUiripoq)  mode  xi. 
«  <tikip{poq)  mode  xi. 

**ai;u{tooq)  [cf.  note  40]  +  Hmaiwoq)  mode  vi. 
^nui{tooq)  -hssuioq)  (future). 
«gi?M(q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

*  CLSsak  in  fourth  person  possessive  and  instrumentalis  plural. 
^qaqiiwaa)  +  8tu{aa). 

^  Cf.  note  40,  in  mode  viii.  fourth  person  plural. 
*^qalap{poq)  +  tor(e)  irregular,  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 
<•  na't'eq  in  the  allative. 

^neri{woq)  eat  +  qu(tma)  invite  +  8i{woq)  mode  vi  +  lo  and. 

w  <neri{  =»  neq^)  +8i  +  S9a{oq)  mode  ii,  third  person  singular,    nessi-,  cf.  nerrikippoq  is  accustomed 
to  eat  only  uttlb  (Kleinsclunidt,  Ordbog,  p.  426). 
"See  §47. 

**8awi{k)  +  qaripoq)  -J-  o  negative. 

^ mikkappoq  espedaMy  plucks  the  hair  op  a  skin  by  means  op  the  teeth. 
^nei'ii'woq)  +9ar{poq). 

i^arqalapipaa)  +  neq  verb  abstract,  third  person  possessive. 
*>  Mode  XI,  third  person  singular. 
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ix>r)it^     kiLiinneq     ajulissuaa^*      nerissane^      kii)otaarotarii)ame* 

them  out  the  biting         he  began  to  be  his  food  because  he  was  deprived  «l 

unable  to  his  teeth 

ataatip^     nftLLii)ileraai)amiuk^     sawimminik^     tunisarppaa*^    isa- 

one  because  she  (or  he)  used  to  pity  him      her  (or  his)  knife        she  used  to  gire  him        be 

maliulerppoq^      innuit      pissfissartartut^      nakaarsuai)3rLx.utiLLo** 

begins  to  ponder  men  using  to  train  their  and  growing  very  stnatg 

strength 

ilaa'ne^     it^erame^    qaqqamut    majuarppoq  qaqiLLo^olo^^    torLLo- 

once  upon  a    when  he  awoke   on  the  mountain      he  ascended  and  climbing  be  called 

day 

laarppoq     pissaap     ina^a^     naa^k     maaneepoQa     alakkarppaalo^ 

loudly  strength's      its  genius  where  here  I  am  and  he  m^e  hii 

(are  yon)T  appeaiance  to  bim 

terianniaq  ai)isdrujussaaq^^  maaneepoQa   ersilerporix)^^    qaarquaalo^ 

a  fox  imsMnsely  big  here  I  am         and  he  b^ins  to  fear        and  he  calb  on 

him  toappmcb 

ersei)aquniiane^®    oPnnippaa^^    tikikkaane^^    oqarppoq^    pa'miama'" 

bidding  him  not  to  fear     he  went  towards        he  arriTing  at       he  (the  fox)  said  **  Of  my  tsil 

him  him  him 

nooHttiQut^^     teQOOQQa'^     tiQUwaa     immappaalo^     'pi'ssipporLo" 

by  the  end  of  it        take  hold  of  me "     He  took  bold       and  he  wrapped  it         and  (the  fox )  made 

of  it  around  himself  a  jump 

silaa'Darmilo"^  qa'gittarppoq  'tukkamilo**  annii)i)ilaq*'  oqarFiqaalo'' 

and  in  the  air  he  rose  aloft         and  falling  down    he  felt  no  pain       and  he  ftaid  to  him, 

on  the  earth 


t*p«  (cf.  note  11)  +  iar{poq)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 
••Cf.  note  18,  -i-Uripoq)  +  asu{a). 
*9  Cf .  note  55,  mode  viii,  fourth  person  singular. 
«  ki^;uta{q)  -i-erupipoq)  +  tare  (cf.  note  48). 
'^ataaaeq  onb  (in  the  relatiye  ataatsip  or  atotcUip). 

"n&Lidpia)  conjugation  I  +  ler(poq)  +  00(9)  mode  x,  fourth  pereon  subject,  third  penon  object, 
singular. 

**  saunik)  third  person  possessive,  instrumentalis. 

'^tuniiwcLa)  +  far(paa). 

^Uuma  THOUGHT  +  Uoirpoq)  makbb  +  ler(poq). 

''pi8aa{k)  strbngth  +  taripoq)  get  +  tar{poq)  in  mode  vii. 

f^nakuaiq)  strong  +  tua{q)  grbat,  yert  +  v<^{poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural  4-  io  akd. 

»ila  in  the  locative,  literally  in  (on)  onb  op  tubm  (viz.,  the  days). 

^^i'terpoq  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular. 

'1  qa'qip(paa)  (mode  VT,  third  person  singular)  +  lo, 

n  inuk  in  third  person  possessive  singular. 

»-to  AND. 

i*ai;i{woq)  is  BIG  +  80{q)  (mode  vn)  +  rt^ju{k)  +  89uaq. 

"■to  AND. 

^ersivia)  is  afraid  op  +  qu{vfaa)  +  na  negative,  fourth  person  singular. 

'7  a  omippaa  mode  iii,  third  person  singular. 

^Mode  IX,  fourth  person  singular  hb  (Kaasassuk)  arriving  at  htm  (the  fox).  The  object  of 
arriving  at  is  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  (oqarpoq)^  viz.,  the  fox;  there- 
fore the  fourth-person  suffix  is  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  he  (the  fox)  armixihq 
AT  HIM  (Kaasassuk),  the  compound  suffix  would  have  been  {k)inne. 

79  The  fox  is  of  course  the  genius  of  strength. 

^patnioq  TAIL  first  person  singular,  relative. 

"  nook  (the  third  person  possessive  singular  nooa)  prosecutive  case. 

"*  Mode  I.  first  person  singular  <tiyuwaa  =>  tigwoaa. 

'^ -lo  A.HD  =  LO  {l  becomes  unvoiced  after  it,  q,  t). 

*f8ila   TUB   SPACE  OUTSIDE  OF   THE    HOUSE,  THE  AIR,  THE  WBATHEB   +  -itmoq   ONLY,  MBRE  +  1M 

(locative)  +  to  and. 

^tupipoq)  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular  +  to. 
'^anneripoq)  smarts,  aches  +  t^j^ito^  negative. 
"  oqaripoq)  says,  tells  +  -rivaa  +  to  and. 
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kequmut^      qiviareet*®      takuvaalo      pei)T)u&t      katasiminaLLoi)o^ 

'*  back  look  behind  you ! "       and  be  saw  playthings  (the  fox)  shaking  it  off 

teridnniariiO  oqarpoq  aLLineq*^    ajootitit*'  peguaaro'mattooija'wit®' 

and  the  fox  said,  "growing         the  reason  why       because  you  have  been  without 

you  are  unable  to  any  plaything 

ar.L.ineq     ajorputit     aam&lo^     pa'miu'ma     nooattiqut     tii)umma^ 

growth  you  are  unable      Once  more  of  my  tail  by  the  tip  of  it    take  hold  of  me." 

to. 

immuppaa  pissipporix)  orLoi)i)iIaq  oqarFii)aaIo  t&ssa  nakuarsuai)i)oq^. 

he  wrapped  it        and  he  (fox)       he  (K.)  did  not     and  he  said  to    **thls  is      growing  very  strong 
around  made  a  Jump  fall  down  him 

a't^ernearit®^  at^ermne  imminut'®  maloijilerpoq®'  nakoai)i)orLune^~ 

gro  down  *'  he  going  down      to  himself  he  began  to  feel  himself  growing  strong 

ujarassuiLLo*®^  aiji'sorssuit*®^  sarmmiLLogit*^  artoi)i)ilaai*^  illullo*** 

and  the  big  stones  enormous  upsetting  them  he  mastered  them        and  of  the 

(bowlders)  house 

kiLiiijanut*^  pimmat*®^  meeraqataasa^^  aluttoraat*^,   etc. 

the  border  of  it  as  he  came        his  fellow-children       they  were  fascinated    etc. 

with  him, 


'^*ke^  (in  possessive  Jkej^ua)  the  back  of  it;  kepomtU  allative. 

w  =  qiiviarit  mode  I,  second  person  singular. 

mand  he  saw  the  fox  shaking  playthings  off  his  body  (out  of  his  fur)  katapipaa)  +  eima- 
{loaa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular. 

91  oLLiwoq  mode  xii. 

« <Cajootippaa7  is  ijnablb  to  carry  out  a  work,  or  to  buy  something  =  qjooppaa,  mode  ix 
irregular  (obsolete  form). 

^pevwi(q)  +  eripaa)  +  upipcut)  +  ina{tooq)  +  toor  (poq)  mode  x. 

»<  aama  again  +  lo. 

»  Gf .  note  82,  same  mode  and  person,  irregular. 

^nakuaiq)  strong  +  8ua{q)  very,  greatly  +  v^q  rare  form  for  -pooq  it  is  said. 

^ater{poq)  -\-niar{poq)  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

"  imme  self,  allative. 

»maZot?(aa)  +  ler{poq). 

»<»naibwa(q)  +  vor{poq)  mode  vi. 

»«i^'ara(Jfc)  +  8ua{q)  (in  the  plural  mit)  +  lo. 

i^apiivjoq)  is  big,  mode  vii  +  8iia{q)  plural. 

»«  wrwiipCpoa)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

^^artoripaa)  does  not  master,  negative,  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

»»ti.i.o  relative  +  lo. 

i»kiLLi{k)  (possessive  kiLLipa)  allative  near  to,  close  to. 

i^pi{tDoq)  mode  x,  third  person  singular. 

i»m€€ra{q)  +  qat{e)  relative,  third  person  plural. 

i»altUtoraa  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 
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